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A SUCCINCT HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF THE EAST-INDIA 
COMPANY’S ENDEAVOURS TO FORM SETTLEMENTS AND TO 
EXTEND AND ENCOURAGE TRADE IN THE EAST, AND OF 
THE CAUSES BY WHICH THOSE ENDEAVOURS HAVE BEEN 
FRUSTRATED.* 


Section I. 

Sumatra, ^orjtco, Java, the Eastern 
Islands, c^c. 

Few visits had been paid to the 
East-Iudies by English traders previous 
to the first charter, granted to an 
English Company in the year IGOO. 
Thorne, an English merchant, had 
made a representation to Henry VIII. 
concerning a trade with India, and 
tbnued a scheme of opening a traffic 
by the north-west passage with China. 
Sbme London merchants, adopting his 
view's, in 1576 fitted out two ships 
under Capt. Frobisher ; but the expe- 
dition failed, and the project was de- 
monstrated to be impracticable by Sir 
Francis Drake, on his return from his 
celebrated voyage. In 1582, Capt. 
Stephens w ent to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope; and the next year the 
voyage was made by a difterent route, 
as appears by the journal of Ralph 

* Compiled principally from the fourth volume 
of Modern Univ. Hist., fol. 1739; and Extracts 
from the early records of the Companj, append- 
ed to the Report relative to the Trade with the 
East-Indies and China, from the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lord? Printed iSil. 

Asiatic Jonrn» — Xo. 73. 


Fitch, a merchant of London, pre- 
served in the Collection of Voyages 
from the Harleian Library. He went 
by Tripoli to Onnus, and on to Goa; 
from thence to Bengal, Pegu, and 
Siam; visiting Ceylon, and the cities 
of Cochin and Calicut : he returned 
by Ormus to Tripoli, and thence to 
England, where he arrived in 1591. 
The famous Cavendish visited the 
East-Indies in 1588; and in conse- 
quence of the information obtained 
from him and his predecessor, Drake, 
Queen Elizabeth was induced to' ac- 
cede to the request of several rich 
merchants, and erected, in December 
1600, a Company, to whom she grant- 
ed a charter of exclusive pri\dleges, 
under the title of “ The Governor and 
Company of Merchants of London 
trading to the East-Indies.” 

Their first voyage took place the 
ensuing year. Capt. James Lancaster 
sailed with five ships, namely, the 
Dragon, Hector, Ascension, Swan, 
and Guest storeship, amounting in the 
aggregate to 1,430 tons, for India, and 
arrived the 5th June 1602, at Acheen, 
Voi . XIII. B 
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on the north-west extremity of the 
large island of Sumatra, charged with 
a letter and presents from Queen 
Elizabeth to the King. He concluded 
a very favourable treaty of commerce, 
and left factors there ; but did not ob- 
tain sufficient pepper to load his ships, 
owing to the scarcity of the preceding 
year. In 1608, the Company’s ship 
Ascension proceeded to Priaman ; on 
the same island, and obtained a cargo 
of pepper; and in 1612, the English 
ships agmn visited Acheen, where they 
experienced a favourable reception, 
with a confirmation of their privileges. 
Two years afterwards, the Company 
extended their trade to Banjar-Massin, 
on the south coast of Borneo; and 
attempts were made by the servants of 
the Company, in the same year, to 
establish a beneficial trade at Sambas 
and Socodania, on the same island, at 
the former of which Capt. Middleton 
had settled a factory in 1610. The 
Company’s agent, however, was com- 
pelled by the natives to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat, “ leaving behind all 
debts due” to them, and “ happy to 
escape with his life.” 

It appears that, with a view to ex- 
tend the trade with Sumatra, Capt. 
William Keeling, who conducted the 
Company’s fourth voyage, addressed a 
letter, in 1616, to the Sultan : though, 
it would seem, without success, as the 
traffic of the island was afterwards en- 
grossed by the Dutch, who obtained 
and fortified a settlement at Padang, 
in the centre of the island, which they 
made their chief residence. Yet the 
exertions of the Company were not 
altogether unsuccessful in this part of 
India, for in 1619, the French com- 
plained that the English trade inter- 
fered with theirs. 

Meanwhile efforts were making to 
establish a traffic with the Molucca 
and Banda Islands farther to the 
- eastward. The little island of Pulo- 
roon was ceded to the English in 1601 ; 
and in 1607, that of Banda also, by 
foimal surrender (in the strongest 
terms, according to Purchas) of the 


natives, who proved afterwards to 
have acted in collusion with the Dutch, 
In December 1616, articles of cession 
were regularly executed by the states 
of Pulo-way and Pulo-roon, by which 
these islands were delfvered to the 
English. The latter was however 
seized by the Dutch, after their mas- 
sacre of the English at Lantore in 
1619. This catastrophe, and the still 
more inhuman massacre at Amboy na 
in 1622, seem to have been the ruin 
of various small factories, which, ac- 
cording to Capt, Keeling’s journal of 
his first voyage to Eastern Asia, and 
other early records of the Company, 
had been established by their servants 
at Ceram, and the cluster of small 
islands adjoining. The English had 
also been expelled by the Flemings, in 
1614, from a settlement which they 
had formed at Cambello, in Amboy na; 
but in the following year the crews of 
two ships (the Thomasine and Con- 
corde) were put in possession of Cam- 
bello Castle by the natives. They were 
ejected by the Dutch, but recovered 
and retained it, till the infamous trans- 
action referred to, namely, the mur- 
der (under the mockery of judicial 
forms) of the English residents after 
dreadful tortures, during a period of 
profound peace between the two na- 
tions.* 

* These dreadful scenes are detailed at length 
in the Coll, of Voy. from Harl. Misc», Tol, viii* 
It is but fair to observe that the early navigators 
of our own country cannot be exempted from the 
charge of excessive cruelty. In a work published 
in 1606, containing records of the English factory, 
established at Bantam in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, is an account of the execution of a 
Chinese, who appears to have set fire to a house, 
marked with such features of barbarity as to 
render it almost incredible. The agent was Mr. 
Scott, the chief of the factory, who relates the 
proceeding : “ He was a goldsmith, and confessed 
to the Admiral (Sir James Lancaster) he bad 
clipped many rials, and also coined some coun. 
terfeits: some things he confessed concerning 
our matter, but not much j but he would tell as 
nothing, ‘Wherefore, because of his sullcnncss, 
and that it was he that fired us, 1 caused him to 
be burned under the nails of his thumbs, fingers, 
and toes, with sharp hot irons, and the nails to be 
tore off} and because he never blinked at that, 
we thought that his hands and legs had been 
numbed with tying, wherefore we burned h'»« 
quite through the hands, and with rasps of iron 
tore out the flesh and sinews. After that i caused 
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In the second voyage of the Com- 
pany in 1604, the fleet was under the 
command of Sir Henry Middleton. 
Two of his ships obtained a lading of 
nutmegs and mace at Banda, and of 
cloves at Amboyna. He was well re- 
ceived by the natives, but experienced 
many ill ofiices from the Dutch traders. 
He returned on 6th May 1606, with 
letters and presents to James 1., from 
the Kings of Bantam and Tidor, and 
a cargo of unexampled richness and 
value, such as had never been seen 
from India in English bottoms. Three 
years afterwards two ships (the Dra- 
gon and Consent) were refused a 
lading at the Moluccas by the Dutch 
and Spaniards. In 1609, Capt. David 
Middleton was refused trade at Banda 
by the Dutch, and was obliged to sail 
to the adjacent island of Pulo-way. 
The Dutch even followed him to Ban- 
tam with two large ships and some 
frigates, with the determination to 
sink him, but were prevented by calms 
and contrary winds. By the con- 
trivances of that jealous nation, the 
factory which the English had esta- 
lished at Macassar was lost in the 
year 1615. 

In that year the Company had a fac- 
tory at Batavia (though they had car- 

them to knock the edges of his shin-bones with 
hot searing irons ; then I caused c >ld screws of 
iron to be screwed into the bones of his arms, 
and suddenly to be snatched out j after that, all 
the bones of his fingers and toes to be broken 
with pincers : yet for all this he never shed a tear j 
no nor once turned his head aside, nor stirred 
hand nor foot j but when we demanded any ques- 
tion, he would put his tongue between his teeth, 
and strike his chin upon his knees to bite it off. 
When all the extremity we could use was but in 
vain, T caused him to be put fast in irons again ; 
when theamitsur ants, which do greatly abound 
there, got into his wounds, and tormented him 
worse than we had done, as we might well see by 
his gesture.'* He is at length fastened to a stake 
and shot at. The first sho t earned away a 
piece of his arm, bone and all . The next shot 
struck him through the breast up near to the 
shoulder ; then be, holding down his be^, look- 
ed upon the wound. The third shot that was 
made, one of onr men had cut a bullet in three 
parts, which struck upon his heart in a triangle, 
whereat he fell down as low as the stake would 
give him leave: but between our men and the 
Flemings, they shot him almost all to pieces 
before they left him." 


ried on trade with the Island of Java 
long previous, and had settled a fac- 
tory at Bantam in 1609, which was 
made a presidency in 1634) ; and in 
1616, they agreed to pay seven hun- 
dred rials per annum for liberty to 
trade : but their factory was burnt by 
the Dutch in the same year. In 1619 
the English leagued with the King of 
Bantam, and also with the King of 
Jacatra, against the Dutch, who sur- 
rendered their fort. Batavia was for 
some time after the seat of the joint 
operations of the English and Dutch, 
under this treaty ; and the poor King 
of Bantam, with a policy by no means 
to be despised or condemned, whose 
territories had been the scene of hos- 
tilities between rival mercantile states, 
destroyed all the pepper trees in his 
dominions, conceiving that the pepper 
was the cause of his misfortunes. The 
Company continued in possession of 
Bantam as their chief factory in this 
part of India, till 1662, when it was 
taken by the Dutch, and afterwards 
virtually yielded to them, in 1685, 
with all the other possessions in this 
part, by King Charles II., under a sort 
of treaty, by which the Dutch gave in 
compensation to him and his ministers 
£100,000. They liad also obtained 
full possession of Jacatra by cession 
from the Soosoohoonang Matteram, 
(or Sultan) in 1677? to the exclusion of 
all other European nations. 

This is a system of commercial po- 
licy upon which the Dutch have been 
always intent, and from which, even 
in the present enlightened and liberal 
age, it is said, they have not departed. 
Their trade to the East was a mo- 
nopoly in the strictest sense of the 
term ; for the sole object of most of 
the cruel wars they waged with the 
natives, was to force them to exclude 
the traders of other nations, especially 
of England. The measures they adopt- 
ed to prevent the growth of spices in 
other countries, and their practice of 
destroying the surplus beyond a cer- 
tain quantity of those precious com- 
B 2 
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modities, are well known.* So early 
as the year 1637, the Residency at 
Batavia reported to the Court of Di- 
rectors, the continual efforts of the 
Dutch to exclude the English Com- 
pany from commerce with the con- 
tinent and islands of South-Eastern 
Asia. In the treaty which they con- 
cluded with the King of Macassar, in 
1667 (afterwards known by the name 
of the Bonay treaty), the latter en- 
gaged to expel the Portuguese and 
English, and to admit the, subjects of 
no, European nation, or their Ambas- 
sadors, to enter his country. It ap- 
pears also that they had entered into 
engagements with all the petty states 
in the Moluccas, and in the islands of 
Celebes, Banda and Amboyna, stipu- 
lating that those States should not 
trade with any other European power. 

In the reign of Charles L, the trade 
of the Company decaying in con- 
sequence of the treacherous proceed- 
ings of the Dutch and Portuguese, 
who, though sometimes at variance 
with each other, were ready to coalesce 
against the interests of the English 
Company, the latter made no opposi- 
tion to, or rather promoted, a measure 
which was a direct infringement of 
their charter: namely, a commission 
for restoring commerce in the East, 
issued by the King to certain merchants 
of London, authorizing them to send 
out a limited number of ships to India. 
The success of the expedition was at 
first considerable; but on its return 
home, the Dutch attacked it, and sunk 
t’wo of the ships, whose cargoes were 
valued at £150,000. The second at- 
tempt was still less fortunate, and 
most of the speculators were ruined. 

In consequence of these acts of out- 
rage, for which the Government either 
would not or could not obtain redress 
or adequate compensation, and from 
the dvil troubles at home, scarcely 

* it w but just to observe, that an instance of 
this barbarous policy may be alleged agamsi <»ur 
own cofojusts. It is said that tlie planters of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland were formerly in the habit, 
in plentiful years, of burning a certain quantity 
of tobacco, to prevent the market from being 
overstocked. 


any memorials remain, for a series of 
years, of the Company’s transactions- 
More vigorous measures were adopted 
by Cromwell ; and in the treaty of 
1654, it was stipulated, in the twenty- 
seventh article, “ That the Lords the 
States-General of the United Pro- 
vinces shall take care that justice be 
done upon those who were partakers 
or accomplices in the massacre of the 
English at Amboyna, as the Republic 
of England is pleased to term that 
fact, provided any of them be living.” 
And the disputes between the two 
companies were afterwards adjusted 
by a commission. 

This treaty, and the humiliation of 
the Dutch, infused confidence into the 
India trade, and a subscription was en- 
tered into, under the protection of 
Cromwell, of £800,000, for carrying 
it on. 

One of the earliest acts of Charles 
II., on his restoration, was to afford 
his countenance and protection to the 
Company. He granted them a new 
charter, dated April 3, 1661, con- 
firming their exclusive right, with ad- 
ditional privileges. Bombay was also 
ceded to them by the Crown, because 
the revenues of the place were not 
equal to the expense of uiaiutaining 
it, and for other political reasons. 

In 1658, the Company obtained from 
the Queen of Acheen, in Sumatra, a 
grant of privileges of trade, and settled 
a factory there in 1659. The Dutch, 
however, still continued their depre- 
dations ; and in the former year the 
ship Mayflower was plundered by the 
Dutch Commodore, Balshaasar, and 
forced to depart empty.* The pri- 
vileges were confirmed in 1661, when 
Mr. Henry Gary was sent to the Queen, 
who was desirous of English friend- 
ship. About this time, however, the 
Dutch took from her the principal 
forts of Sumatra, over which Acheen 
claimed hereditary sovereignty ; and it 
appears by the Dutch treaties with the 
King of Maning-kabue, and the petty 

* See farther of these outrages, in Ralph, 
vol 1 , p. 100. 
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States which surrounded the island, 
that the Queen of Acheen’s actual 
possessions were in a state of blockade* 
After this, the trade seems to have 
declined. The government of the 
country was represented as bad, and 
the pepper, which was the chief object 
of trade, as coming from another part 
of the island (Lampong) which was 
subject to Bantam. When this place 
fell under the dominion of the Dutch, 
in 1683, it was proposed to revive the 
commercial connection with Acheen ; 
but Bencoolen was then found to be 
much more convenient, as a commer- 
cial entrepot for the island of Su- 
matra. The Company therefore es- 
tablished a settlement there in 1685, 
and York Fort was built by the agency 
of Benjamin Bloom, in consequence 
of the loss of Bantam. It was con- 
sidered as the key to all the other set- 
tlements on this coast, but an un- 
healthy place, and therefore difficult 
to get persons to settle there. In 1687, 
the chief at Bencoolen, Mr. Ralph 
Ord, was poisoned at the instigation 
of the Dutch ; and the Company had 
serious thoughts of withdrawing from 
Bencoolen, preferring Priaman or 
Acheen. At this time, the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George were engaged 
in correspondence with the native 
chiefs of Sumatra, three of whom 
arrived at that Presidency in 1685, to 
treat of a settlement and trade. The 
correspondence lasted till 1688, when 
it was resolved to encourage the trade 
on Sumatra, by establishing factories 
at priaman and Indrapore. These 
factories, with others wdaich had been 
established, it was afterwards found 
necessary to relinquish, on account of 
the hostile movements of the Dutch ; 
and to confine the Company’s pepper 
trade, after the erection of York Fort 
at Bencoolen, to that settlement. The 
Company have since established several 
small residencies for the collection of 
pepper along the coast, which have 
been maintained in time of peace, and 
not abandoned till untenable in time 
of war. 


In 1 695, the Company obtained, by 
grant from the Rajah, the town of Sil- 
lebar, near Bencoolen. Two years 
afterwards the island of Sumatra was 
the scene of hostilities between rival 
chiefs, in which the Company were 
compelled to take part ; and in 1698, 
it was proposed, as a measure of pru- 
dence, to withdraw all the northern 
factories to York Fort, which was 
ordered to be made defensible against 
a European enemy. The concerns of 
the Company were at this period dis- 
ordered by a new rival Company being 
erected at home,* The differences 
among the natives of Sumatra were 
composed in 1700; but a garrison of two 
hundred men was determined on for 
York Fort, to protect the Company’s 
property. It was a principal business 
of the English to allay the differences 
among the natives, otherwise the 
pepper plantations would have been 
continually destroyed, and three years 
must elapse before they could be 
brought to maturity again. The cha- 
racter of the Malays is described as 
jealous and fickle, and some of the 
chiefs were engaged in a plot against 
the Company, in I701.'t' The Madras 
Government wrote a letter to the King 
of Acheen, in 1700, desiring to renew 
former friendship and ancient pri- 
vileges ; and some years afterwards the 
same Government made another at- 
tempt to establish a settlement there, 
under the conduct of the Hon. Ed- 
w ard Monckton, but were obliged to 
withdraw it. 

In 1703, all possible encouragement 
was held out to some Chinese to settle 
at Bencoolen, such as the offer of 
having a captain of their own, as at 
Batavia ; but they could not be per- 

* A union soon after took place, when the 
style of the Company was altered to “ the 
United Company of Merchants of England tra- 
ding to the East-Indies.” 

t The contradictory accr'unts we have of the 
Malay character probably proceed from their de- 
ceit and duplicity ; they are represented as 
abounding in professions, always talking of bra- 
very and honour, and their language is the softest 
of any m Asia j yet they are, in fact, the most 
ferocious, sanguinary and treacherous people on 
the face of the globe. 
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suaded to settle. Bencoolen was this 
year made independent of Fort St. 
George ; but was replaced under the 
superintendance of that Government 
in 1710 . 

In 1705, the Company lost the 
Governor, three civil servants, and 
forty-one slaves, through the unwhole- 
someness of the climate. All the out- 
stations were therefore withdrawn to 
York Fort, when Mr. Jeremiah Har- 
rison arrived in 1708, and found the 
settlement in a very unprosperous 
state. The number of independent 
rajahs gave rise to many feuds and dis- 
orders; and in 1710? the English settlers 
were nearly extirpated by the natives, 
who destroyed Ippoe,with the Resident, 
burnt Friamong Peggar (a small wood- 
en fort),and closely besieged Banthall.* 
The English, however, returned the 
next year, and were permitted to pro- 
ceed in budding Fort Marlborough, 

About this time the Company were 
endeavouring to procure pepper from 
other parts; and in 1718, they di- 
rected inquiry to be made as to the 
propriety of sending ships for that 
article to Banjar-Massin, on the is- 
land of Borneo, with which, as before 
stated, they had opened trade as early 
as 1614. It appears by the correspon- 
dence of 1703 , that this place was 
then subject to the King of Cochin- 
China. In that year, after some pre- 
vious discussions, a factory was esta- 
blished there, under Mr. Allen Catch- 
pole, This gentleman was afterwards 
Governor of Pulo-condore, off the 
coast of Cambodia (a very valuable 
settlement, well supplied with water, 
hogs, and cows, and resorted to by 
the Chinese), and was massacred by 
the Macassars, with the greatest part 
of the factory at that place. In 1706, 
liberty was obtained to trade at Ban- 
jar-Massin, without objections being 
made to fortifications ; but the follow- 
ing year the English were driven from 
it by the natives. It was found that 
no trade could be carried on there 

♦ See a full account of this transaction in Lock* 
yer’s Account of the Trade in India, c. 4. 


without heavy Mexican gold coin, and 
that the government of the King and 
Princes was arbitrary and oppressive ; 
a settlement at Tong-borneo was 
therefore preferred. In 1736-7 the 
Company sent the ship Prince of 
Wales to Banjar-Massin, to trade for 
pepper. The expense for presents was 
deemed great, and the prices high. 
The ship sailed from thence with a 
cargo in 1738, In the year 1746, the 
ship Onslow was sent there. The 
Sultan received the Company’s letter 
favourably; but afterwards ordered the 
Captain to be seized and kept pri- 
soner, till a Prince of Mandura, a 
prisoner on board the English ship, 
should be given up to the Dutch ; and 
subsequently detained the vessel as a 
guard-ship. The next } ear the Sultan 
would not allow an export of pepper 
till the English had furnished him 
with a guard-ship ; and he sent a let- 
ter to the English captain, informing 
him that he could not trade in his ter- 
ritories without leave of the Dutch, and 
they were therefore compelled to de- 
part. Tlie Dutch entered into a con- 
tract with the Sultan* that year for the 
monopoly of pepper in his dominions. 

In 1770 , Balambangan, a small is- 
land north of Borneo, possessing a con- 
venient harbour for shipping, was ced- 
ed to the Company by the Sultan of 
Sooloo. The Bombay Government 
was instructed to form a settlement 
there, the objects of which were to 
establish a mart for the exchange of 
the manufactures of Europe and the 
continent of India, against the pro- 
ductions of China and the Eastern 
countries ; to acquire a share in the 
spice trade ; to extend the Company’s 
trade to the unfrequented parts of 
Asia ; and to divert the Chinese trade 
into a more advantageous channel. 
Balambangan was to be declared a 
free porty open to all nations ; but the 
trade in spices, raw silk, and opium, 
to be reserved to the Company, and 
spice to be cultivated on the island. 
A small establishment of servants, con- 
sisting of a chief, two councillors, two 
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factors, and two writers, was appointed 
by the Court of Directors, to whom 
alone they were to be subordinate. 
This settlement was formed in 1773, 
and in 177o the English settlers were 
treacherously expelled by the Sooloos. 
During the peace of 1803, the Bengal 
Government restored the settlement 
of Balambangan ; but on the renewal 
of hostilities the Court were induced, 
by weighty considerations, to direct 
it to be withdrawn. 

With the Philippine islands, the 
Company’s endeavours to open trade 
were thwarted by the power and in- 
fluence possessed by the Spaniards in 
that quarter. Various attempts were 
made between 1648 and 1694 to trade 
with the Manillas. In 1681 the Com- 
pany sent 60 pieces of. Colchester 
baize to Bantam, for the purpose of 
being introduced circuitously into Ma- 
nilla, with a view of creating a demand 
for these British manufactures. But no 
traffic was permitted without a license, 
and so rigidly and cruelly was the law 
enforced by the Spaniards, that in 
1668 a Danish Commander was exe- 
cuted, and his crew imprisoned, for 
attempting to trade without one. The 
Company in consequence endeavoured 
to procure liberty to trade, by means 
of the English Ambassador at Madrid, 
but without success. In 1675, the 
Presidency of Bantam, finding a glut 
of European commodities, owing to 
the transit of goods being stopped in 
China, by a revolution in that country, 
attempted to find a vent for them at 
Manilla. The Company’s servants 
wrote as follows : “ The baize and 
Norwich stuffs have been shewn to 
these people, and Punkee (the King 
of Tywan’s Minister) has been ac- 
quainted that they are sent out as a 
trial for Manilla. They are a sort of 
manufacture they have not seen, so 
are unwilling to meddle with them ; 
but Punkee hath offered to send them 
on the Company’s account, freight 
free, on his junk,* which, though of- 

• A junk is a Chinese foreign trader ; it is 
a corruption of Tcbuan, signifyingr a ship. 


fering no certainty of a good prices 
may be better than keeping or return- 
ing them.” ‘^We had often urged 
on the Tywanners,')' that the chintz 
and quilts were commodities proper for 
Manilla, but to no avail until this 
year, when a scarcity of China goods 
helped us off with the remains of 
the chintz.” ‘‘On the despatch of 
their junks to Japan, we have never 
omitted to invite them to buy some 
of our Europe cloth ; but they, fear- 
ing some inconvenience may accrue 
because we are not received there, 
have hitherto declined.” 

With the large southernmost island, 
Mindanao, they were at first more 
successful. In the instructions sent out 
by the London Company, by the ship 
Adventure, 19th Nov. 1684, they 
direct the supracargoes, if possible, to 
open a trade with Mindanao, and 
settle a factory there; and to advise 
Fort St. George, by letter, what Eng- 
lish woollens may be disposed of ; also 
promising large gratuities and future 
promotion in their semce, if they 
should prove successful. The Kin g 
of Mindanao having sent a letter to 
the Company, inviting them to send 
a ship and factors thither, and offer- 
ing them a settlement, the Company’s 
ship before-named, in obedience to Ae 
Court’s instructions, on the 17th Dec. 
1685, pursued her voyage to that island. 
On the 25th January 1685-6, the Ad- 
venture arrived at Magindanao, the 
chief town of Mindanao, in the terri- 
tories under the King. The Com- 
pany’s factors were civilly received by 
the King and the Admiral ; but when 
they endeavoured to commence a mu- 
tual trade, they found the place ill 
supplied with native productions, the 
people restrained from dealing with 
them till the King and the Admiral 
had fixed the respective prices at 
which they were to buy and sell ; and 
these two personages, acting as if they 
were indifferent or hostile to trade, 

t The Company then carried on a friendly 
traffic with the kingdom of Tywan, which wiU 
be adverted to m Section 9^, 
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oiferiog and demanding prices for which 
the Company’s factors found it unpro- 
fitable to deal t added to which, the 
datchin, by which the native mer- 
chants for a long time insisted on 
weighing their goods, was so false, that 
the factors were obliged to suspend 
their dealings till the King caused 
another datchin to be made : a con- 
cession which it required much nego- 
ciation to obtain. At length, when the 
King and Admiral, and the few natives 
permitted to trade, entered upon the 
barter of such articles as they had, for 
such as they chose to take, they would 
receive no kind of cloth but longcloth 
(a species of fine calico), and demanded 
prices for such proportions of gold, 
clove-bark, cassia lignea,* tortoiseshell, 
wax, and ebony, brought in slowly, 
which nothing but the greater loss ap- 
prehended from taking their cargo to 
another market, and having part of 
it spoiled, induced the Company’s fac- 
tors to give. The Captain, indeed, 
sold a few guns, part of which were 
mounted on the ship for defence (but 
which the King and Admiral insisting 
onha\ing), at a good price. Viewing 
altogether the tardiness with which 
native commodities were brought for 
sale, the high prices demanded, and 
the many occasions on which the ne- 
gociations for trade were interrupted, 
by disputes arising from capricious 
and unreasonable acts on the part 
of the native authorities, it might be 
suspected that they were afraid di- 
rectly to refuse, yet wished to dis- 
courage, any intercourse with the Eng- 
lish. The ship staid at the place 
nearly three months, and at her de- 
parture the King, notwithstanding 
what had passed, invited the Com- 
pany’s factors to return next year, 
promising them a better trade, yet of- 
fering nothing in the way of commerce 
but a few guns. As to a settlement, 
although the King had originated this 

* This is probably a species of cinnamon, said 
to be pecwliar to the island. It grows on the 
mountains without cultivation ; and when first 
taken from the tree is as strong as that of Cey- 
lon, but soon loses ns aromatic properties. 


subject, by addressing a letter to the 
Company, yet when their servants ar- 
rived there, they found him not dis- 
posed to treat on the business ; and 
in conferences with Mr. Cheney, and 
in the official answer to the Company’s 
letter, he recommended that the bu- 
siness of a settlement should be post- 
poned till he and the English w'ere 
better acquainted. It is difficult to 
assign the true reason of his thus de- 
serting his own proposal ; whether it 
was owing to the intrigues of the 
Dutch or of the Spaniards, or the awe 
in which he stood of both those powers, 
or any sudden jealousy he had con- 
ceived of the English, or to the divi- 
sions in his own family, and the dis- 
tracted state oi his Government. He 
spoke both of the Spaniards and Dutcli, 
and frequently adverted to the neiifh- 
bouring station of the latter at Ter- 
nate. He sometimes alleged that both 
had desired a settlement at his chief 
town of Magindanao, which he had 
repeatedly refused ; and w ere he now 
to grant this privilege to the English, 
he could no longer deny it to them, 
without bringing upon him the hos- 
tility of these already dangerous neigh- 
bours. The Spaniards, in fact, occu- 
pied a much greater portion of terri- 
tory in Mindanao itself, than the Com- 
pany’s factors were av\ are of, till the 
King’s Admiral pointed out on the 
map the forts and positions they held, 
commanding more than had' of the 
island. 

The unprofitable nature of the vo} - 
age, and the King’s evasive conduct 
in respect to a settlement with the 
security of a fort, appear to have pre- 
vented the Company and their ser- 
vants from renewing the negociatioii, 
or sending a ship the following year. 
Without a settlement and fort, there 
was no security for the Company’s 
servants and property. The people 
of Mindanao could not defend them- 
selves from their neighbours the Soo- 
loos, who were formidable pirates; 
and the Native Government proved 
to be arbitrary and capricious, chang- 
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ing its policy under the secret in- 
fluence of the Dutch or Spaniards ; in- 
viting the visits of the English, and 
making their trade unprofitable by the 
terms on which alone the King and 
his officers consented to deal. 

In July 1686, Capt, Dampier visited 
this island and city on board a buc- 
caneer vessel. He found the natives 
well disposed towards the English, 
and recommended a settlement being 
formed there. His reasons are found- 
ed upon the advantageous situation 
of the place, the rich commodities it 
abounds with, and the trade that might 
be opened with the neighbouring coun- 
tries. It appears, however, from his 
statement, that the motive of the na- 
tives for desiring an English settle- 
ment there was that we might serve 
them as a protection against the Dutch, 
whom they then dreaded more than 
the Spaniards.* 

In 1689-90, the ship Mindanao, 
which went from Madras on account 
of Private-traders, returned to this 
port with a cargo chiefly consisting of 
clove-bark, which had been purchased 
on the Company’s account. The voy- 
age was stated to have turned out 
unprofitably for the adventurers, and 
the Native Government of the island 
was reported to be in a distracted 
state. 

In 1696, a further attempt was made ; 
the Coiut of Directors, by letter dated 
26th May 1696, directed an embassy 
to Mindanao, with overtures to the 
King to trade with the Company, to 
be sent from Fort St. George : but it 
did not succeed. 

In the year 1781, the Company’s 
attention was again directed to the 
island of Sumatra. Their settlement 
at Bencoolen being presumed to be 
in the possession of the Dutch, orders 
were sent to Bengal to obtain a settle- 
ment at Achccn. Mr. Botham, of the 
Fort Marlborough establishment, was 
accordingly deputed to Acheen, in 
July 1782, to ascertain the practica- 

* fee his account in Harris’s Coll, of Voy., 
V')}. 1, pp. fort, J07, 

AHafie Journ. — No. 7'*^. 


bility of the measure: he reported 
unfavourably of the project, in con- 
sequence of the country being at that 
time in the hands of a usurper, who 
had murdered the former king, en- 
grossed the whole trade of the port, 
and refused to allow any settlement. 
He consented to permit a commercial 
resident ; and accordingly Mr. J. Y. 
Kinlock was sent by the Bengal Go- 
vernment, as an agent or consul to 
Acheen, in January 1784, with a small 
establishment, but without a force. 
He was instructed to assist any of the 
Company’s ships that might touch 
there, and to pursue such other mea- 
sures as might promote the commer- 
cial interests of the Company. This 
establishment was abolished on a gene- 
ral retrenchment in 1785, A pro- 
posal was made in 1798, of entering 
into a treaty with the King of Acheen, 
the chief object of which was to secure 
to him a monopoly of the trade of his 
dominions, in retqrn for a very small 
additional supply of pepper to the 
Company. This proposal was there- 
fore rejected. 

Upon the establishment of the pre- 
sent Government of Prince of Wales’ 
Island, in 1805, their attention was 
called to the best means of securing 
the port of Acheen against any hos- 
tile power. The Court, in their letter 
to that Government, observe that Ben- 
coolen, in a political and commercial 
point of view, had become of no im- 
portance ; pepper, its only produce, 
being a losing concern, could be better 
supplied from Prince of Wales’ Island 
and the Malabar coast. In reply, the 
Government represented that time as 
not unfavourable to a settlement at 
Acheen, but that it could not be ef- 
fected without a considerable force 
of European as well as native troops, 
to maintain a permanent fort there ; on 
which account the plan was ^ven up. 

In 1809, Mr. D. Campbell was sent 
from Bengal to Acheen, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining preliminary infor-, 
raation respecting the revenue and 

VoL XIII. C 
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comxQO'ci^ refiources, state and cha- 
racter of the Government. His reports 
were received in 1811, from whence 
it appeared that the country was im- 
poverished, and the King under the 
influence of a Monsieur L’Etoile, at 
whose instance he requested a supply 
of arms and military stores. Mr. 
Campbell recommended the establish- 
ment of a military force at Acheen, 
which was not acceded to. 

In 1813, the country ship Anna- 
poorany, under English colours, was 
seized by the Acheenese, by virtue of 
an assumed right to restrict the trade 
to all the ports on the coast of Suma- 
tra, She was retaken by a British 
ship. Other similar complaints of ag» 
gression arising, Capt. Canning was 
sent to Acheen to adjust them; but 
the King denied him access, acting, it 
would appear, under the influence of a 
British subject named Fenwick, who 
managed his European correspondence. 

A revolution at Acheen took place in 
1817, ai^d the King and Fenwick were 
driven to seek protection at Prince 
of Wales’ Island. That Government 
immediately deputed Capt. Court to 
adjust the claims of the rival pretenders 
to the throne, and to make such po- 
litical and commercial arrangements 
with them as might be deemed proper. 

Of the disposition evinced at recent 
periods by the Company, to extend 
and encourage a trade throughout the 
various independent States in the East, 
and especially of their eagerness to 
create a taste and demand for the 
manufactures and commodities of Bri- 
tain, the following extracts from the 
letters of the Court of Directors to 
the Government of Prince of Wales’ 
Island may be accepted as satisfactory 
evidence : 

“ You will likewise observe the most 
friendly line of conduct towards all 
the neighbouring independent Rajahs 
or states, and you will avail yourselves 
of any opportunities that may offer 
for negociating commercial treaties 
with them, upon grounds of reciprocal 
advantage.” 


Company** Efideavour* [JaN. 

“ Independently of the great poli- 
tical advantages of possessing a com- 
manding station for the rendezvous, 
refitting, and supply of his Majesty’s 
navy, required for the protection of 
the Company’s possessions in the east- 
ern part of India, with the ultimate 
view of constructing docks, &c. for 
building ships of war for the royal 
navy, one of the principal advantages 
in a commercial point of view, is the 
probability of its becoming, in a more 
extensive degree, a general depot for 
the commodities of India and China, 
particularly those of the British ter- 
ritories. It likewise is an emporium 
so situated, as to afford an easy ap- 
proach from every part of India, from 
the extremity of China to the coast 
of Africa, and where merchants of 
all nations may conveniently meet and 
exchange their goods.” 

“ With respect to the imports from 
Europe, we have ordered an invest- 
ment of woollens to be provided, to 
the extent of <£25,000, and of such 
other goods as may be deemed fit for 
sale at that island. We rely upon your 
exertions for ensuring to those goods 
as quick and advantageous a sale as 
possible. You will likewise transmit 
to us an annual indent of such articles 
of British manufacture as you think 
may meet with a ready and advan- 
tageous sale at Prince of Wales* Is- 
land, particularly ii*on, copper, lead, 
broadcloth, cutlery, and the various 
manufactures required by the Malays, 
Siamese, Burmahs, &c.” 

“ It has been usual at the other 
Presidencies to dispose of European 
imports at public sales, but we thinjt 
it inexpedient to limit you to that 
mode; probably, how^ever, you may 
find it convenient to have one annual 
sale, soon after the arrival of the ships 
from Europe. It must be left to your 
discretion to regulate the private sales 
at other times, as you shall find most 
advantageous to the Company, and 
for the encouragement of trade.” — 
Letter, dated 18M 1805. 

‘‘We have perused with veiy con- 
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siderable attention and satisfaction, a 
letter which Mr, Raffles, Lieut.-Gov. 
of Java has addressed to us, under 
date of the l^th January 1813, on 
the general conduct of Java and its 
dependencies. Observations contained 
in this document, founded in part 
upon a letter which was transmitted 
to the Government of Java by our 
Select Committee of Supracargbes at 
Canton, under date the 24th Nov, 
1812, have in great part determined 
us to send to Java a consignment of 
goods in the present season, of the 
prime cost of about ^80,000 sterling.” 
— Letter^ Zd Sept, 1813. 

‘‘We are still anxious, as we always 
have been, to promote the consumption 
of British manufactured iron, and we 
hope to receive from you such favour- 
able accounts of sales of British iron, 
as may warrant our making the con- 
signments of this article to consist 
chiefly of the latter kind.” 

“ We have to call your attention to 
the articles of cutlery and tools, the 
sale of which in India will materially 
benefit the manufacturing poor of this 
country. The manner in which the 
cutlery is packed, which is fully ex- 
plained by the invoice, will enable you 
to make moderate lots, suitable to the 
Avants of different classes of buyers, 
and thereby to promote the sale.” 

“ You will not fail to make every 
proper inquiry, whether the wire cards 
for cotton are likely to find a demand 
in India, and to inform us of the re- 
sult.”— 28 Dec. 1814. 

“We find that our stock of iron 
at the several Presidencies has accumu- 
lated to the very large quantity of 
8,531 tons ; and as the sales of iron 
which are annually realized at the 
several Presidencies are not in pro- 
portion to the aggregate of our stock, 
we think it right to apprize you 
that as good merchantable British iron 
can now be bought in London at 
ten pounds and a few shillings per 
ton, it follows that your stock can 
be replaced at that price, with the 
addition of the customary invoice 


charges ; you iQust therefore con- 
sider your stock of iron as depreciated 
in value, and proceed to make sales 
thereof, on reduced terms, accord- 
ingly.” 

“ Notwithstanding the above obser- 
vations, we shall probably see it right 
to make a consignment of British iron 
to Bombay in the approaching season, 
with the view of affording some relief 
to the workmen who are employed 
in the making of that commodity, and 
who are at present in a state of great 
distress for want of employment.” 

“We wish to impress upon our 
servants the indispensable necessity of 
keeping us advised, by every oppor- 
tunity, of our stock of Europe staples, 
drawn up in such detail as will shew 
distinctly the sizes, colours, and all 
other particulars of our metals, wool- 
lens, and other commodities ; a gene- 
ral indent is of little practical utility : 
particulars must be minutely stated, 
and the terms by which the goods 
are described in our Europe invoices 
must be invariably adopted in your 
indents and lists of stock.” — Letter^ 
2oth Sept. 1816. 

Section II. 

The continental kingdoms of Sianiy 

Cochin-China, Tonquin, Pegu, and 

Ava. 

The kingdom of Siam is situated 
in a large valley, bounded by two great 
ranges of hills, at the bottom of the 
gulph of that name, formed by the 
isthmus of the Malay peninsula on 
one side, and the coast of Cambodia 
on the other, and into which flows a 
considerable river called Manan. The 
east chain of hills divides it from Cam- 
bodia, and the western chain from 
what is called the Burmah empire. 
The city is built on piles upon the 
banks of the river, which is so rapid 
that ships are forced to anchor 36 
leagues from the capital. Siam is al- 
most constantly either harassed by 
internal dissensions, or involved in 
hostilities with its powerful neighbours. 
Like most other eastern countries, it 
C 2 
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abounds is smy valuable {^oductions ; 
but the dress as well as the diet of the 
people is extremely poor and simple, 
the former consisting merely of a piece 
of cloth or silk fastened round their 
waists, and the latter chiefly of flsh 
and rice. 

In theyear 1610, an English factory 
was first established at Siam by Capt. 
Middleton, of whom mention has been 
made in the preceding section, which 
subsisted for some years ; but it ap- 
pears to have been withdrawn subse- 
quent to 1623, when the King of Siam 
and the English at Jacatra were in 
correspondence. In 1662, the King 
expressed a desire that the English 
should settle a factory in his domi- 
nions ; though the Dutch had at that 
tune a large commercial intercourse 
with Siam, lading there 40 ships yearly, 
III 1664, they quarrelled with the King, 
and next year threw obstructions in 
the way of the English trade in those 
seas, which was the chief object that 
provoked their jealousy and resent- 
ment. The settling of a factory was 
Uierefwe, under these circumstances 
deferred,* The subject was resumed 
in 1671, and the Court approved of 
the proposal of establishing a factory 
at Siam, if practicable. In 1674 the 
King renewed his overtures for an 
English factory in his dominions, which 
was accordingly established in 1676, 
with the view of eventually open- 
ing a trade with Japan. At the com- 
mencement of this intercourse great 
expectations were formed of the tin 
tradef of Siam; and it was thought 
that the Siam trade generally would 
prove more beneficial then even a Ja- 
pan trade. That country was also 
considered capable of affording a mar- 
ket for a great quantity of broadcloth ; 
and the English agent at Bantam wrote 

♦ About this time, however, the English Com- 
pany are represented to have been in high favour 
with the King of Siam, who gave them a recom- 
mendation to the Emperor of Japan, whose 
sister he had married. 

t It appears th at ihe Dutch had a monopoly of 
the tin mines at Ligor m Siam, which enabled 
them to fix an arbitrary price upon this commo- 
dity, Tavernier, t. iv. 1, vni. 


to the King of Siam, recommending 
to him the encouragement of a broad- 
cloth trade, as necessary to the main- 
tenance of an English factory in his 
dominions. In 1679 it was discovered 
that Siam itself consumed but little 
broadcloth ; the sale of that commo- 
dity depending on China and Japan ; 
the next year, therefore, it was de- 
termined to recall the factory at Siam. 
Butin 1683 and 1684 it was resolved 
to re-establish it, the station still being 
favourable to the prosecution of a 
Japan trade, in which great hopes 
were indulged. Accordingly Sir John 
Child, in 1685, addressed a letter to 
the Barcalong, or Prime Minister of 
Siam, explaining the difference be- 
tween the Company’s servants and 
Private-traders concerning which some 
misunderstandings had arisen. Ano- 
ther letter was afterwards addressed 
to the King, It was observed that 
this Prince was favourable towards 
foreigners, and that Siam was a port 
of considerable commerce ; and there- 
fore the Company’s former losses were 
to be attributed to mismanagement, 
and the malignity of the prime minister, 
Constantine Phaulkon, an Italian* 

In 1687, an insurrection of the Ma- 
cassars took place at Siam, by which 
the country was thrown into confusion, 
and the Prime Minister narrowly es- 
caped. The Macassarese were all de- 
stroyed, The Company’s losses arising 
out of the troubles, as appears from a 
letter from the President of Fort St. 
George to the King of Siam, dated in 
1687, amounted to ^65,000, for which 
satisfaction was demanded, or war 
would be declared. The next year 
there was a massacre at Siam. The 
Company were also advised that six 
French men of war, with 1,400 sol- 
diers, had arrived to assist the King, 
and that Constantine Phaulkon had 
been made a Count of France. 

In 1705, the Governor of Fort St, 
George addressed a letter to the King 
of Siam, desiring a renewal of former 
friendship, which had been interrupted 
by the ambitious minister. In 171^, 
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the Barcalong invited the English to 
make a settlement, and ofiered a couly 
the same as had been granted to the 
Dutch, It was stated that the Siam 
trade was advantageous to Japan, as 
the Siamese carry silver yearly to pur- 
chase 4 or 5,000 chests of coffee. At 
this time, however, Siam appears to 
have been in a state of internal dis- 
order, and to have continued so for 
many years afterwards. 

With Cochin-China, though an un- 
successful effort was made by the 
English at Japan, in 1619, w hich ended 
in the massacre of the factors, yet sub- 
sequently the attempts at trade have 
either been more regularly conducted 
than at other places we have previous- 
ly mentioned, or the accounts that 
have been left are more minute, and 
abound with more copious and inte- 
resting details respecting the geography, 
manners and customs of the country. 
We shall endeavour to condense and 
blend the particulars contained in the 
narrative of Mr. Chajiman,* who was 
deputed in 177^ lo conduct two Co- 
chin-Chinese Mandarins^ of high rank 
to their native country, and was charged 
to endeavour at opening a commer- 
cial intercourse with that kingdom; 
those furnished by Mr. Roberts, J in 
the report of his unsuccessful mission 
in 1804; and various details gleaned 
from Mr. Barrow’s Voyage to Cochin- 
China, made in the year 1793. 

Previously, however, we will observe 
that the commerce of Cochin-China 
in former times would appear to have 
been very considerable. The writer 
last named, refers to an account given 

* Appendix to Report, p. 326. Besides this 
account, a statement of the transaction is pub- 
lished in the Asiatic Annual Register for 1801. 
Mr. Hastings, the Gov. -General, has been blamed 
for selecting this gentleman, who was connected 
with the mercant lie firm ihat supplied the mer- 
chandize he took out. The enirnsiiHg a commis- 
siou of this nature to a merchant, a character 
held in low esteem in Cochin China, is supposed 
to have caused the failure of the mission. 

t This word IS of European origin. It is formed 
from. the Portuguese verb Mandar^ to command, 
Qmn IS the appellation given by the Chinese, the 
Cochin-Chinese, and Tonquinese, to persons in 
authority. 

t Ayp. to Report, p. 350. 


in the extraordinary piratical voyage 
of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto,* who 
sailed for India in 1537, of the pro- 
ceedings of his comrade, Antonio de 
Faria, along the coast of Cochin-China, 
“ After passing Pulo Campello, an is- 
land in 14 deg. 20 min., they came,” 
says he, to Pulo Capas, where a fleet 
of forty great junks, of two or three 
decks a-piece, was seen in the river 
Boralho (Varella in the maps), which 
Faria had sent to discover ; and after 
that another fleet, seeming 2,000 sail, 
great and small, and a walled town of 
some 10,000 houses.” And it is said 
that just before the late rebellion in 
Cochin-China, 200 Chinese junks 
traded annually to Fai-foo, which in 
all probability was the walled town 
of Faria. Governor Hastings, in his 
minute to the Council, March 177^> 
states he is informed “ that 70 or 80 
junks resort to the single port of Tu- 
ron in one season, and that the trade 
is the chief support of the town of 
Macao.” 

The internal disorders of the king- 
dom, however, entirely interrupted 
agriculture as well as commerce, and 
rendered a trade with this unfortu- 
nate country an object of little im- 
portance to any nation. On Mr. 
Chapman’s arrival at Fai-foo he found 
it had been recently destroyed by the 
usurper. “We were surprised,” says 
he, “ to find the recent ruins of a large 
city, the streets laid out on a regular 
plan, paved with flat stone, and w^ell- 
biiilt brick houses on each side. But, 
alas ! there w'as now little more re- 
maining than the outward walls, with- 
in which, in a few places, you might 
behold a wretch, who formerly was 
the possessor of a palace, sheltering 
himself Irom the weather in a misera- 
ble hut of straw and bamboos.” In 
1793 , a few Chinese junks that an- 

* The reputation of thh writer has suffered so 
much, from his indulging in the prevalent humour 
of that age of embellishing the relation of adven- 
tures so as to create astonishment, that we must 
be cautious in giving credit to him, except re- 
garding transactions wherein he was himself 
concerned, in which he is reckoceda very exact, 
and eandid writer. 
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nually arrived at Fai-foo, an accidental 
neutrsd ship, or English under neutral 
colours from Europe, and one or two 
country ships from India, with as many 
Portuguese from Macao, freighted with 
the refuse of goods sent out to the 
China market, constituted the extent 
of the trade of Cochin-China. The 
condition of the country was after- 
wards much improved by the judicious 
measures of the lawful sovereign, 
Caung-shung, who seems, from Mr. 
Barrow’s statement, to have been a 
second Alfred or Peter the Great, 

In 16^, the residency of Batavia 
report to the Court, that the inter- 
course between Cochin-China and 
China was uncontrolled. They detail 
some information received from N^au- 
kadars (captains of vessels) lately from 
China, respecting the eligibility of set- 
tling a factory in Cochin-China, in 
preference to any other station on the 
Chinese borders. Nothing, however, 
appears to have been accomplished till 
1695, when the Madras Government 
sent Thomas Bowyear as supracargo 
of the ship Dolphin, to Cochin-China, 
with instructions to request commer- 
cial privileges from the Emperor. Mr. 
Bowyear’s letter represents various 
obstructions to trade which foreigners 
were there subjected to, arising out of 
the arbitrary character of the govern- 
ment. He was compelled by them to 
unload his export cargo, and delayed 
a whole season. The Dutch, who had 
formerly enjoyed trade here, had been 
expelled since the year 1650, in con- 
sequence of a quarrel with the King, 
who ordered their factory to be des- 
troyed. After continuing some time, 
Bowyear obtained permission to hire a 
factory at Foy-foe (Fai-foo), and to 
come again and trade another year ; 
but did not get liberty to establish a 
factory, which was the object of his 
mission. It would appear, however, 
that the object was at length gained ; 
for this year the Government of Fort 
St. George, in obedience to orders 
from the Court of Directors, withdrew 
tiie factory at Tonquin, in consequence 


of the establishment of one in Cochin- 
China ; the two countries being now 
at war, the two factories were incom- 
patible ; no European being permitted 
to trade with Cochin-China who 
traded at Tonquin. 

The situation of Cochin-China 
(called by the natives Anam, or An- 
nan, a term which also comprehends 
Tonquin and Chiampa,) is peculiarly 
adapted for commerce. It has a large 
extent of coast of its own, and is 
within five days’ sail of Canton. Op- 
posite to it lay the Philippines ; Borneo, 
the Molucca and Banda Islands are a 
few degrees to the south-east, with 
Siam and Malacca to the westward. 
It possesses many excellent harbours ; 
and the peninsular promontory of Tu- 
ron (or Hansan) is to Cochin-China 
what Gibraltar is to Spain ; with this 
difference in favour of the former, 
that to its impregnability it adds the 
very important advantiige of a con- 
venient port and harbour, sheltered 
from all winds, at all seasons of the 
year, with every requisite for a grand 
naval station, and capable of being 
rendered perfectly defensible by a 
handful of men. 

These extraordinary local advan- 
tages have always allured the French, 
who in 1787 concluded a treaty and 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
the then dethroned monarch of Cochin- 
China, by which the latter ‘‘ ceded in 
perpetuity to his most Christian Ma- 
jesty, his heirs and successors, the port 
and territory of Han-san (bay of Tu- 
ron and the peninsula), and the ad- 
jacent Islands from Fai-fo on the south 
to Hai-wen on the north.” 

The benefits represented as accruing 
from a trade with that country, are the 
extending the sale of Europe com- 
modities ; such as iron, lead, copper, 
cutlery, glass-ware, broad-cloth, cam- 
blets, Manchester cottons, naval and 
military stores, opium, with various 
manufactures of Bengal to the Cochin- 
Chinese, but more particularly to the 
Chinese junks ; and procuring returns 
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in gold, silver, pepper, cinnamon,* 
cassia, elephants’ teeth, aquila-wood, 
gum lac, gamboge, indigo, cotton, and 
raw silk. It has been asserted that 
articles of British produce, when car- 
ried to the ports of Cochin-China, 
have been disposed of at an advance 
of from twenty to thirty per cent., and 
their value paid for in ingots of silver. 

The political as well as commercial 
advantages attending a settlement and 
trade at Cochia-China are yet more 
enhanced, by the consideration that 
should any accident derange our inter- 
course with China, which is by no 
means an improbable speculation, 
should any interference with the Com- 
pany’s privileges of exclusive trade 
with that country be sanctioned by the 
Legislature, the former is the only place 
to which we could resort to enable us 
to carry on the Chinese trade with 
security and profit. But the causes 
which have hither frustrated our en- 
deavours to form a commercial con- 
nection with Cochin-China still, in a 
great measure, continue to operate. 
The French and Portuguese keep up 
their relations with the Government, 
and are not scrupulous as to the means 
they employ to exclude competitors. 
In 1807, Lieut. Ross was sent to the 
coast of Cochin-China to survey the 
Paracels, and entrusted with a very 
friendly letter to the King ; but he ex- 
perienced the most inhospitable treat- 
ment. By subsequent information, the 
prejudices which exist against the 
English were found to be inveterate, 
and to have been created by the scan- 
dalous misrepresentaiions of the Por- 
tuguese. Perhaps a still greater ob- 
stacle is the indifference of the Go- 
vernment to foreign commerce. We 
must not assume this aversion to arise 
from mere caprice, or to be so absurd 
as too many are apt to suppose it. To 
encourage foreign trade is not the po- 
licy of every nation. Neither the an- 
cient Egyptians, nor the Indians, as 

* The cinnamon of Cochin-China is of a coarse 
grain, and strong pungent flavour, though it is 
(referred by the Chinese to that from Ceylon. 


Adam Smith remarks, any more than 
the Chinese, people of great wealth 
and civilization, encouraged commerce 
with other States, but derived their 
great opulence from their inland na- 
vigation. For this mode of traffic, 
Cochin-China is singularly well adapt- 
ed : it is intersected by rivers, which 
though not large enough to admit 
vessels of great burthen, yet are ex- 
ceedingly well calculated for promot- 
ing inland commerce.” 

When Mr. Chapman visited this 
country, it was almost entirely sub- 
dued by the usurper Ignaack (or Yin- 
yac), formerly a wealthy merchant who 
traded extensively with China and Ja- 
pan,* He treated him with civility, 
and condescended to explain to him 
the causes of his elevation. His state- 
ment w as in the accustomed style in 
such cases ; setting forth ‘‘ that the 
late King and his Ministers, having by 
their oppressions starved the people, it 
had pleased God to make him the 
instrument of their deliverance, and to 
raise him to the throne,” &c. In his 
subsequent audience, Mr. Chapman ad- 
dressed the King de facto, telling him 
that he was a servant of the English 
Government in Bengal, from w^hence 
he was deputed to settle a commercial 
and friendly intercourse w ith Cochin- 
China. The King replied, “ that the 
fame of the English exploits at sea had 
reached him, and that he had heard 
they exceeded all other nations in the 
number of their ships, and excelled in 
the management of them; but they 
made an ill use of the advantage : for 
he had also been informed that they 
intUscriminately attacked and plunder- 
ed whatsoever vessels they met with ; 
that he w as very w illing to permit the 
English to trade to his ports, and 
hoped that they in return would not 
molest his galleys.” To this Mr. Chap- 
man replied, “ that the first part of 
his information, respecting the power 
of the English at sea, was strictly true ; 

* He and bis brother, Quang-tung divided the 
Kingdoms of Cochin-China, and Toiiquin, bc- 
ween them, Vin-yac died in 1793. 
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but the latter was absolutely false, and 
must hare been insinuated to him by 
those who were jealous of our pros- 
perity, and wished to give him an un- 
favourable and unjust opinion of us. 
That the English were at the present 
time at peace with all foreign nations ; 
that their ships resorted to almost all 
the ports in the known world, where 
their merchants were renowned for 
their probity, and the fairness of their 
dealings.” Subsequently, Ignaack made 
great professions of his good in- 
tentions towards the English, and of 
his desire to procure their friendship, 
^e object of this man, however, was 
to gmn their assistance in his designs 
of conquest and aggrandizement, which 
he disclosed to Mr. Chapman, namely, 
to subdue the kingdom of Cambodia, 
with the whole peninsula, as far as 
Siam, and the provinces to the north, 
then in the hands of the Tonquinese. 
Mr. Chapman’s mission was terminated 
in a very disagreeable manner, by a 
treacherous attack of the Tonquinese 
at Hue* (the capital of Cochin-China, 
but then in their hands), which he had 
been prevailed upon to visit for the 
purposes of trade. 

In the year 1 803, a mission had been 
despatched by the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors, with a view 
to open a commercial intercourse with 
Cochin-China, under the conduct of 
Mr. Lance; but that gentleman being 
taken ill, Mr. Roberts, one of the Su- 
pracargoes at Canton, under his com- 
mission proceeded to Turon Bay, and 
commenced correspondence with the 
restored sovereign, Caung-shung,w hom 
he found completely surrounded by 
Frenchmen. Through their influence, 
it is supposed, the mission was unsuc- 
cessful. To the same cause, and the 
contrivances of the Portuguese, the 
failure of this gentleman’s second mis- 

* The miseries of this unhappy country may 
be estimated by the fact stated by Mr. C., that 
at this place, though better supplied with pro- 
Tisions than any other, human flesh was pubhcly 
sold in the market. War, famine, and pestilence 
hadd€Siro>cd onedulf of the inhabitants of the 
country. 


sion in 1804 was ascribed, the recep- 
tion of which was less favourable than 
the former. In his despatch to the 
Marquess Wellesley, the Governor- 
General, he observes, My reception 
at the Court of Cochin-China has been 
extremely different from what I had 
reason to expect ; and such as, I fear, 
will entirely frustrate the intentions of 
the Honorable Company of forming 
a friendly connection with that coun- 
try.” In the course of his negocia- 
tions with the King and his Ministers, 
many professions of friendship were 
made ; and the King declared he w'as 
willing to receive English vessels on 
the same terms as those of other na- 
tions. But every measure for securing 
the trade from inconveniences, and the 
allowing of a resident at Cochin-China, 
were positively rejected. Mr. Roberts 
observes, ‘‘ after a full and attentive 
consideration of every part of his Ma- 
jesty’s conduct, it appears, as far as my 
judgment will enable me to decide, to 
have evinced from the first a determi- 
nation to decline any connection with 
the English nation.” 

The last record of the Company’s 
intercourse with Cochin-China, is in 
the year 1808, when the Bengal Go- 
vernment applied to the King by letter 
to procure payment for some timber 
furnished liim by Messrs. Abbott and 
Maitland, merchants of Madras ; but 
this application, though repeated, 
proved ineffectual. 

Should the improved condition of 
Cochin-China, and a change of senti- 
ment in the Government towards us, 
open more favourable prospects of con- 
nection with that country ; the resem- 
blance between the natives and the 
Chinese in character, habits, and opi- 
nions, especially in the contempt en- 
tertained for merchants generally, sug- 
gests the propriety of placing the trade 
under the same sort of restraint as that 
with China. Mr. Barrow says, “ How 
much soev^er the monopolizing system 
of the East-India Company may be 
deprecated, and the wisdom of that 
policy doubtctl, which prohibits English 
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ships from doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope, whilst those under the flags of 
every other nation profit by such re- 
striction, I am decidedly of opinion 
that the trade to China and Cochin- 
China ought never to be throw n open 
to indhidiial merchants.” 

Tonquin is situated at the bottom of 
a large gulph, and adjoins Cochin-China 
on the south, and China on the north 
or north-east. When the Tartars pos- 
sessed themselves of China, the w es- 
tern provinces of that empire threw 
off their dependence, and founded the 
kingdoms of Tonquin and Cochin- 
China. The aboriginal inhabitants, cal- 
led Moys, retired to the mountains^ 
which they still inhabit. They are re- 
presented as a savage race, black, and 
in features resembling the Caifres. The 
Tonquinese were almost continually 
engaged in war with the Cochin-Chi- 
nese, so that the frontiers of the t^vo 
kingdoms are not always exactly de- 
fined, though the river Sungen appears 
to be the natural boundary. Upon the 
revolution in the latter country, the 
family of Ignaack divided the two 
kingdoms between them. The fluctu- 
ating state of affairs in Tonquin pro- 
bably prevented the Company from 
trading there very early.^ The first 
record is in the year 1671, when the 
Court approved of settling a factory 
in Tonquin, if it could be accomplish- 
ed. According to extracts from a re- 
gister of the first factory in 167-, the 
trade was exposed to great incon- 
veniences ; the Government was averse 
to it ; and, in short, the factory w as 
found too expensive to be supported 
without a trade to Japan, for which 
large investments of silk were neces- 
sary, which article constituted the main 
trade of the Dutch, wdio had resivled 
at Tonquin for forty years. In 1673, 
some Portuguese Padrees were threat- 
ened with torture. The King and 
Prince of Tonquin were at this time 

* The obstinate attachment of the natives of 
Tonquin to their own manntr of is one of 

the reasons assigned why the Portuguese were 
prevented from settling there, even when tbcir 
power was at its height in the East. 
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described as covetous and lascivious, 
neglecting government and distressing 
commerce. Next year there was an 
insurrection of the soldiery, which was 
not quelled till they Inid put to death 
the King’s brother and one of his Mi- 
nisters in a very barbarous manner, and 
obtained from the King’s treasury 
^400,000. For the aforegoing reasons, 
it was resolved to withdraw Tonquin 
factory; and in 1679 it was reported 
that the Dutch talked of leaving the 
place ; silk, their staple article of traf- 
fic, being so dear, that no profit could 
be got upon it at Japan.* It was dis- 
covered that the King possessed little 
autliorit} in the country; and Mr. 
Chapman states, in the narrative be- 
fore quoted, that the whole power of 
thcGvivernment, since the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, had fallen into 
the hands of the general. Mention is 
made in a letter, dated 1676, of a person 
named Tecketn, who governed Ton- 
quin independent of the King. In 
1681, the country is represented as 
tributary to China, and the trade in so 
bad a state, as to be not worth con- 
tinuing. Next year there wxis a fa- 
mine, which destroyed a fifth part of 
the population. The King also died, 
and his successor manifested the same 
repugnance to trade with foreigners: 
he refused to mediate in favour of the 
English with the Emperor of Japan; 
and nearly excluded the Dutch, owing 
to some error in a letter to him. The 
King again tlircatened to turn the 
Dutch out of his dominions in 1684, 
in consequence of their conduct at 
Bantam. The Tonquinese are repre- 
sented to be actuated by a peculiar an- 
tipathy to the Christian religion. In 
1694 they burned an English flag for 
ha\ing a cross in it, and this circum- 
stance produced a dispute with the 

* 'I’he trade between the Tonquinese and Dutch 
was first interrupted in thejear I6i^4, and their 
factories withdrawn, but resettled at the request 
of the King. qhe\ weic eontumed, not withoxit 
some disputes between the two nations, foi about 
forty jcarb, when they were entirely withdrawn, 
and the trade caincd on only by ships sent 
thither occasionally, and no encouragement w'at 
given them to settle again in the same nun- 
ncr as formerly. 
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Governor of Hien. The Portuguese 
were much persecuted the same year 
on account of their religion ; and a 
chest of crucifixes having been seized, 
the Padrees were expelled the king- 
dom. War ensuing between Tonquin 
and Cochin-China, the factory was 
withdrawn in 1696, as before stated, 
trade with the two countries being in- 
compatible ; and, owing to the distract- 
ed state of the country , was never re- 
established. 

In the year 1778, an effort was made 
by Mr. Chapman, when he visited Co- 
chin-China, to establish a commercial 
intercourse with Tonquin. “On my 
arrival on board the Amazon,” says he, 
‘‘ I was visited by a Portuguese mer- 
chant just come from Hue. He told 
me, he was charged with a verbal invi- 
tation to me from the Tonquinese 
Viceroy, to proceed thither and dispose 
of any articles of trade we might have 
remmning. Having previously dis- 
patched my writer and Mr. Moniz with 
a letter to the Tonquinese Mandarin, 
requesting his favour, and hearing there 
was but a small depth of water upon 
the bar of the Hue river, I proposed 
to the commander of the Jenny to go 
in his vessel, which might give him an 
opportunity of disposing of his invest- 
ment. He consented ; and leaving the 
Amazon inTaronBay,! embarked with 
Mr. Bayard the 18th August. We an- 
chored in the bay of Chimay, which 
is the boundary of the Tonquinese pos- 
iessions ; here I was met by my writer, 
accompanied by a Mandarin, named 
Ong-ta-hia, with an answer to my let- 
ter, containing the permission of the 
Viceroy to proceed to Hue. Two days 
afterwards I proceeded up to the town. 
Towards the sea the land was sandy 
and barren : but on advancing, the 
scene gradually changed; the lands 
put on every appearance of fertilit) , 
and we saw the husbandmen on the 
banks busied in cultivation. Abreast 
of the town, twenty-five Chinese junks 
were at anchor ; innumerable country 
boats w'ere passing and repassing, and 
the shore was thronged with people. 
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We landed at Ong-ta-hia’s house; it 
was the resort of the Chinese, as his 
office consisted in reporting the arrival 
of their junks, and procuring them 
their clearances. The next day we vi- 
sited the Viceroy. He resided at the 
palace of the Kings of Cochin-China, 
six miles higher up the river than the 
town I landed at. The palace deseiwed 
the name of a good low’^er-roomed 
house. The building was laid out in 
spacious verandahs and private rooms. 
In one of the verandahs I was intro- 
duced to the Viceroy. I found him 
swinging in a net hammock, extended 
between one of the pillars and the wain- 
scot of the inner apartments. He was 
a venerable old man, about sixty years 
of age, silver beard, and most engaging 
manners. His dress was plain and sim- 
ple, consisting of a loose gown of 
black glazed linen, with large sleeves, 
and black silk cap, and sandals on his 
feet. I acquiiinted him with my busi- 
ness inCochin-China,much in the same 
terms I had made use of to Ignaack, I 
then requested he would receive the 
present I brought him as a small token 
of my respect. He then descended 
from his net, and seated himself upon 
the ground. He approved of my pro- 
posal to form a commercial intercourse 
with his nation, and would promote it 
all in his power. He then inquired 
several particulars respecting the na- 
tion I belonged to, as our force by sea 
and land, our commerce, customs, and 
rcli^on. After a renewal of his pro- 
fessions of friendship and regard, we 
stood up to depart : he ordered all the 
Mandarins who w ere with him to at- 
tend me to the General’s, to whom it 
was necessary, he said, I should make 
a visit whenever I came to him. At- 
tended by a numerous train of Man- 
darins, who marched before and behind 
us in ranks, we presented ourselves 
at the gates of Quan-jam-quen, who is 
an eunuch, and Commander-in-chief 
of the fleet and army. Half an hour 
elapsed ere we were ushered into a 
large hall; we seated ourselves upon 
some chairs placed for us before a rat- 
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tan screen, from behind which a shrill 
voice called our attention to the ob- 
ject of our visit. He did not, however, 
become visible till the common ques- 
tions were passed, and I had acquainted 
him with the reasons of m^y coming to 
Cochin-China. The screen was then 
turned up, and a glimmering light, dif- 
fused from a small waxen taper, dis- 
closed to our view, not the delicate 
form of a woman the sound had con- 
veyed the idea of, but that of a mon- 
ster disgustful and horrible to behold. 
He was sitting in a kind of boarded 
shrine, in form like a clothes-press. 
He was short- in stature, which was, 
however, amply made up to him in 
bulk : and I may venture to affirm he 
measured an ell over the shoulders. 
He hardly appeared civil, and received 
my present with indiffierence.” After 
the lapse of a month, the civilities he 
experienced at first began to abate, 
chiefly from his inability to satisfy the 
rapacity of Ong-ta-hea, the particular 
agent of the eunuch, and the unwil- 
lingness of Ong-ta-hia to discharge the 
amount of the purchases he had made 
from them. The Chinese residents* 
too, were encouraged to harass them. 

They represented to the Mandarins 
that the English were come to deprive 
them of their country, and invented a 
number of falsities, the most absurd 
and groundless. My house was per- 
petually filled w ith Mandarins, sent to 
hear and adjust these fabricated grie- 
vances, from whence there \ras no other 
way of dislodging them than by presents ; 
this in the end proved only an induce- 
ment for fresh parties to visit me, and 
something or other w^as daily devised 
to give me trouble. I avoided every 
thing I could that might tend to alter- 
cation. When I represented my case 
to the Viceroy, he referred me to the 
eunuch, whose province it was to ad- 
just all these differences, and an accu- 
mulation of injuries and insults was all 
I could procure from him.” At length 
Mr. Chapman heard that the King of 
Tonquin, instigated by the eunuch, 
had ordered the seizure of his vessel, 
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and but for their instant flight their 
lives would have been lost. In their 
passage down the river they were at- 
tacked, in the most determined man- 
ner, by theTonquinese; fire-boats were 
prepared to burn the ve5»sel, and bat- 
teries erected on the shore to prevent 
their escape. They at length effected 
their escape with some loss ; and thus 
ended our intercourse with Tonquin. 

The kingdom of Pegu is at present 
subsidiary to the Burmahs, a very ex- 
tensive and powerful empire, which 
adjoins the territories of the Company, 
and stretches along the eastern coast 
of the bay of Bengal. In the year 
l7o7, the Pegu Government became 
extinct, by the surrender of the capi- 
tal to the King of Ava, to wffiom the 
King of Pegu had been compelled to 
do homage, after hostilities had been 
carried on betw een them, with various 
success, for many years. 

The Company appear to have had 
commercial relations with Pegu before 
the year 165G, when their factory was 
withdrawn.* In 1G95, it was strongly 
recommended as a place convenient for 
building and repairing ships, and pro- 
ductive of saltpetre; but the King 
would not permit the manufacture of 
it. In 1730 , the Governor of Fort 
St. George addressed a letter to the 
King of Pegu’s Vizier, requesting res- 
toration of ancient privileges, but de- 
siring also satisfaction for a ship that 
had been seized, which it appeared had 
been the occasion of a rupture. In 
1752 , the French obtained the grant 
of a factory at Pegu, which was then 
at war with Ava, and tried immediately 
to get the English excluded, though 
without success. 

At Ava the Company had anciently 
a factory, but the trade proving un- 
profitable, it was withdrawn. In 1681, 
they negociated for a trade ; but the 
King, though he gave encouragement, 

♦ At an early period, the Poitugues© had ob- 
tained a great influence and footing in Pegn, from 
their having assisted the King against the Siam- 
ese, A general massacre of this nation took 
place, afterwards, in city and country through- 
out the Pegu lerritgnea. 
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tleclin^d to grant particular privileges. 
In 1695, the Government of Fort St. 
George requested leave to send a fac- 
tor to reside at Se'rian, with permission 
to build ships ; and also demanded the 
restoration of a ship and cargo, which 
had been detained, and of ail ca[»turcs. 
This mission partly succeeded, and 
the Company had for many yeai‘s a 
factory at Sedan, which was burnt to 
the ground on the 13th November, 
1744, when the Pogiiers overran Ava, 
massacreing many of the Burmahs. 
The Company’s trade w'as not re-es- 
tablished till 1753, when a settlement 
was formed on the island of Negrais, 
at the mouth of the great Burmah 
river. In 1757, Ensign Lister was sent 
to Ava on an embassy to the King, 
and the island obtained from him by 
cession to the Company, who fortified 
their factory; but in 1759 their ser- 
vants, European as well as native, were 
treacherously attacked by the Bur- 
mahs, and barbarously murdered or 
made prisoners. These people arc re- 
presented as deceitful and perfidious, 
and such universal liars, that it is im- 
possible to place reliance upon any 
thing they say.* In 1760, Capt. Alves 
was sent on a mission, with presents to 
the King, and procured the release of 

* Cojt’s Journal of a Residence in the Burm- 
han Empire, p. 3S6. 


the European prisoners, and permis- 
sion to take away the Company’s tim- 
bers; but the Kng would grant no 
more. 

In consequence of an intercourse 
having been opened with Ava by Capt. 
Symes, in 1795, Capt. Cox was sent 
there as the Company’s Resident in 
1798 ; but the hopes formed from the 
attention paid to the former were 
completely disappointed. Capt. Cox 
was treated w'ith the greatest neglect 
by that haughty nation, as the agent 
of a subordinate or supplicant State 
and he observes,* “ it is a farce to talk 
of treaties with this people in the pre- 
sent state of their information, for 
their ignorance of their real interests 
is only to be equalled by their pride 
and presumption; and unless I can 
open their eyes to their own interests 
in the first instance, and impress them 
with a respectful awe of the English 
power in the second, my remaining 
here will only expose the British cha- 
racter to degradation, and subject my 
employers to unnecessary expense.” 
Capt Cox left Amerapoorah, having 
failed in the object of his mission, and 
died on his return, 

* Co\*s Jouiiialof a Residence in the liurm- 
han Empire, pp. 57, 

( Section III., comprehending China 
and Japan, in our next.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
CHARLES BARTON BURR, C.B. 


To the Editor of 
Sir : The attention which you have 
been pleased to pa}', in your atlmirable 
work, to the Biography of men emi- 
nent for their services in India, encou- 
rages me to offer you the following 
memoir of an officer, who, I trust, may 
be considered as adding to the nujuber 
of them. 

1 am, <l'c. A. — Z, 

LiErT.-ConoxEL Cjiaries Barton 
Burr, of the SevLUth Regiment N.I., 


the Asiatic Journal. 

died May 20, 1821, after a short but 
severe illness, which he bore with that 
serenity of mind which was one of the 
predominating features of his charac- 
ter, during the active varieties of his 
honourable and distinguished life. Na- 
ture had endowed him with talents of 
a superior, order, which he rendered 
conspicuous by an unceasing and suc- 
cessful display of them, in tlie dis- 
charge of the many important duties 
connected with his professional cha- 
racter. This appears, -from his having 
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been selected, at an early period of his 
military career, to act in stations of 
high trust and acknowledged conse- 
quence, whose duties he discharged 
with great ability, and the most un- 
blemished integrity. Nor would it 
be doing justice to his memory, if 
the warmth of his heart, the ten- 
derness of his disposition, the gene- 
rosity of his nature were to be omit- 
ted, which, with all their confede- 
rate qualities, rendered him beloved 
through life, and lamented in death. 
He was interred with military honoius, 
the soldiery of his battalion volunteer- 
ing, from a general feeling of mournful 
respect and attachment, to attend his 
remains to the grave. The gentlemen 
resident at the station where he died, 
and its near vicinity, have entered into 
a subscription to erect a sepulchral 
monument, as a memorial of their re- 
gard \\ hile he lived, as \v ell as of the 
regret they feel for his loss, now he is 
no more. 

He was born at Bombay, on the 9tli 
of November I77d. His father, New- 
ton Barton Burr, had attained the 
rank of Major in the Hon. Company’s 
Artillery, in which, while pursuing his 
professional studies at the Royal Aca- 
demy at Woolwich, under the late 
eminent Professor Muller, he had ac- 
cepted a commission, in common with 
some other cadets of that Institution, 
the Company having about that pe- 
riod made application to His Majesty 
to that effect. The great grandfather 
of Lieut.-Col. Burr had come over 
from Holland, where he possessed 
property (a portion of which de- 
scended to his son) to inherit large es- 
tates, to which he had succeeded, and 
which occasioned his naturalization in 
England. His son, Mr. Frederick Burr, 
married Miss Barton, daughter of Col. 
Barton, nephew of the immortal Sir 
Isaac Newton, through his sister, who 
married Major Burton, of Northamp- 
tonshire. Consequently on his father’s 
side, Lieut. Col. Burr had the honour 
to trace the most direct and probably 
the nearest e^tisting descent from that 


great man, being his great, great-grand 
nephew ; while on his mother’s, she 
being a sister of Sir Henry Coshy, he 
is enabled to lay claim to an imme- 
diate consanguinity and connection 
with some of the most ancient and 
noble families in the united realm. 

Lieut. Col. Burr’s father dying dur- 
ing the infancy of his son, the latter 
was appointed a minor cadet on the 
Bombay Establishment (such an Insti- 
tution existing at that time at all 
the British Presidencies in India), and 
thus became provisionally provided for 
in the Army. 

In consequence of this appointment, 
he w as educated for the military pro- 
fession, and, after a few years’ instruc- 
tion in England, soon after the con- 
clusion of the American War, pro- 
ceeded to the South of France, where 
he w as placed at the Royal Military 
College of Soreze, in Languedoc 5 a 
noble Institution, under the superin- 
tendence of the Benedictine Order ; 
situated at the foot of the Cevennes, 
and close to the famous basin of St. 
Ferriole, whence the great canal of 
Languedoc is supplied. At this prince- 
ly Institution, at which the then Prince 
Royal of Savoy and Carignan w’as at 
that time receiving his education, he 
remained till a few' months before his 
return to England. Some time after- 
wards, and w hile actually preparing to 
proceed to India, in virtue of his ori- 
ginal military apjmintmenl, the whole 
of the minor cadets were unexpect- 
edly struck off, which occasioned his 
purchasing a coumiission in His Majes- 
ty’s 41st regiment. At that time, the 
Regency Bill being under discussion, a 
considerable delay took place in expe- 
diting the commission, during which, 
the Court of Directors having decided 
on sending out a number of cadets to 
India, he obtained a nomination in the 
list for Bombay, and consequently with- 
drew the money which had been paid 
for his commission in His Majesty’s 
service. 

He left England early in April 1789, 
and soon after his arrival at Bombay, an 
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expedition being contemplated against 
the pirates of Western India, who at 
that time occupied the Southern Con- 
can in great force, he volunteered for 
that service. The expedition, how- 
ever, was never sent ; for just at that 
time, the celebrated Tippoo Sultan, 
having made an attack on the lines of 
Travancore, a strong detachment of 
the Bombay army, under the command 
of the late Major-General Hartley, left 
the Presidency for Cranganore ; when 
he again volunteered with the Grena- 
dier battalion. Before the expedition 
sailed, however, he was promoted to 
an Ensigney in the 1st European Regi- 
ment, which did not proceed on ser- 
vice till the end of the year : when, 
being assembled at Tellicherry early in 
December, it composed a part of the 
field force at that time collecting in 
Malabar under the immediate orders of 
our then Governor and Commander-in- 
chief, Major-General Sir Robert Aber- 
crombie. This gallant officer imme- 
diately proceeded against Cananorc, 
the head-quarters of the Sultan’s 
forces in that quarter. On the storm 
and fall of the surrounding positions, 
the whole of the troops within the 
fortress laid down their arms, to the 
number of near six thousand men. 
After this event, and the capture of 
some forts of minor importance to the 
southward, in which service Ensign 
Burr had the good fortune to be em- 
ployed, the whole army were occupied, 
for a considerable time, in endeavour- 
ing to open a communication with the 
Sultan’s capital, through the Coorga 
country. This, however, notw ithstand- 
ing the extraordinary exertions they 
made, they were not able to ef- 
fect, as the retreat of Lord Corn- 
wallis with the combined Bengal and 
Madras Army from the enemy’s capi- 
tal, obliged tlie Bombay Division to 
return to Malabar, after having reached 
Periapatam. As many of the sick and 
stores were left at that place. Ensign 
Burr, who was at the time ill of a vio- 
lent fever, had a most narrow escape 
of falling into the hands of the enemy. 


He was left upon the ground, and with 
great difficulty succeeded, on the ensu- 
ing day, by avoiding the route the army 
had taken, and going across through 
the jungly ‘countiy^, in overtaking it, 
while in full retreat to its former posi- 
tions in Malabar. He had, however, 
the satisfaction of saving the whole of 
his baggage, thoiigh most of that of the 
army w as lost. 

It was during the latter part of this 
campaign that Burr (having been inter- 
mediately promoted to a Lieutenancy) 
had the honour of being offered, though 
the junior officer of the corps, the 
command of the Grenadier company of 
the 2d battalion of Native Infantry, to 
exchange from the Ist Bombay Regt., 
in the light company of which corps 
he had been placed as an Ensign. 
This flattering compliment he natu- 
rally accepted, and accompanied his 
new corps to Seringapatam on the 
succeeding campaign, where it had 
the honour of supporting his old regi- 
ment in the distinguished part it bore in 
the action of the 22d of February, ex- 
posed to the severe cannonade of the 
fort, and the fire of the army to which 
it was opposed without. This action 
w as followed, on the succeeding morn- 
ing, by a suspension of hostilities, which 
led to the Partition Treaty of 1792, 
the consequent evacuation of Mysore, 
and the return of the Bombay Army to 
Malabar, where his corps was employed, 
immediately after the monsoon, against 
the Noorganaad Rajah. This petty 
prince falling into our hands, Lieut. 
Burr w as selected to guard him ; and 
after the death of his prisoner, was 
appointed to accompany his successor 
in a tour he made to a neighbouring 
district, for the performance of some 
religious ceremonies, rendered neces- 
sary by recent events. Some time after 
this, his corps was again actively em- 
ployed, and continued, till the conclu- 
sion of 1794 , serving in the interior of 
Malabar against the disaffected Rajahs 
and Moplahs, and fugitive Poligar 
chiefs, w'ho had sought refuge from 
Tippoo’s commanders within the fron- 
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tier of the Company’s districts in the 
Anamulla woods. 

At the close of 1795, Lieut. Burr 
was appointed to the Garrison Staff at 
Polgatcherrv, in which situation he 
remained till his promotion to a com- 
pany in 1800, ultimately succeeding to 
the command of that fortress. During 
the then recent hostilities with the Sul- 
tan of Mysore, he had been entrusted 
with the negotiations which it was 
deemed advisable at that time to en- 
courage with the Polyghar Princes on 
the Sultan’s frontiers, and succeeded 
in establishing with them the most 
amicable relations and co-operation, 
and direct communication through the 
enemy’s country with our own districts 
in the Carnatic, 

On his promotion to a company, 
being also honoured with the appoint- 
ment of Aid-de-camp to the Com- 
manding officer of the foixes, he set 
out for the Presidency of Bombay; 
but the monsoon had set in, and the 
ship on board of which he had em- 
barked at Mangalore was wrecked. 
He was consequently obliged to pro- 
ceed to Goa, from whence he ef- 
fected his passage to the Presi- 
dency about the end of August. — 
Soon after his arrival, an expedi- 
tion being under orders for Egypt, he 
obtained permission to accompany the 
1st battalion of his regiment, in com- 
mand of its light Company, Before it 
sailed, however, he was nominated to 
an appointment on the Staff of the expe- 
dition, in consequence, as he was given 
to understand, of the great interest he 
had taken in preparing his transport 
for that service. In the discharge of 
the duties of his new situation, he had 
the good fortune to be particularly se- 
lected by General Sir John, then Col. 
Murray, to proceed in advance of the 
army into the desart, in order to re- 
port as to the probable supply of 
water, and to direct the march of the 
army accordingly. He performed this 
duty to the entire satisfaction of the 
Colonel, and selected a spot where he 


subsequently placed a detachment and 
working party, whose success in sink- 
ing several w ells (which the Arabs still 
call by his name) encouraged hopes 
that smular good success might attend 
our endeavours at other equally eligi- 
ble distances. These hopes, however, 
were not realized ; for no further dis- 
covery of the kind was made, though 
strong detachments were afterwai’ds 
sent in advance to accomplish this de- 
sirable object, as well as to improve 
those resting places that were already 
known to the Arabs, and pointed out 
by them. He subsequently superin- 
tended and regulated the distribution of 
the w ater and forage to the division that 
accompanied the park, which was the 
strongest, and, from the number of draft 
cattle, the most difficult and embarras- 
sing of all others to cross this dreary 
and desart tract. He had the satisfac- 
tion how'ever to find that not a single 
casualty occurred either in the troops, 
follow^ers, or cattle, throughout a most 
arduous and interesting march of nine 
days, from the port of Cossier to the 
w aters of the Nile ; during which it 
was necessary to provide fuel and fo- 
rage, and several days’ water, both for 
man and beast, as on a voyage by sea. 

The army, w'hich had thus crossed 
the desart by divisions, being assembled 
at Gheena on the Nile, previous to its 
embarkation for Lower Egypt, Capt. 
Burr was sent in command of a con- 
voy that proceeded by land to Cairo, 
and though often beset and menaced 
by large bodies of Bedouins, reached 
that capital without loss. From hence 
he accompanied the army to Rosetta 
by w’ater, and subsequently to Alex- 
andria. He returned by^ way of Suez, 
about the middle of 1802, and landed 
in Bombay early in July. He lost no 
time in repairing to join his corps at 
Baroda, in Guzerat, w here affairs w ere 
in a most unsettled state. He had the 
honour of being appointed to com- 
mand a select detachment of Euro- 
pean and Native Infimtry intended to 
take possession of one of the city 
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gates (a project which was subsequent^ 
ly abandoned), and a strong detachment 
under his command was placed for 
some weeks at the Minister’s, in the 
suburbs. The Arab mercenaries in 
the Guicwar service, however, re- 
fusing to evacuate the city, and hav- 
ing possessed themselves of a large 
portion of the pettah, our line was or- 
dered down, and a smart action took 
place in the streets, in which we lost 
Several officers and men. This ren- 
dered it necessary to open batteries 
against the fort, which sustained a re- 
gular siege for several days ; during 
which he had the honour of com- 
manding the Grenadier battalion and 
flank companies of his own corps, which 
had been embodied together for that 
service, and subsequently of taking 
possession of and commanding a po- 
sition in the city ; till Cannojee Row 
Guicwar, a natural brother of the 
reigning Prince, having assembled a 
force in the neighbouring districts, 
rendered it necessary to reinforce Sir 
George, then Major, Holmes’ detach- 
ment. In consequence of this he pro- 
ceeded with a strong division of his 
corps to join the field force, which 
was immediately after engaged with 
the enemy in a very severe conflict 
near Soulle, where we ultimately suc- 
ceeded in driving them from their 
position, with great loss on both sides, 
and in capturing the whole of the ene- 
my's camp. The chief himself had 
a narrow escape ; nevertheless, a few 
weeks afterw^ards, being joined by strong 
reinforcements, he again sustained an 
attack of several hours at Chapria, on 
the banks of the Watrook, which ter- 
minated in his sustaining a second 
defeat, in which his minister, with 
whom Capt. Burr had a personal ren- 
contre, and whose seal of state he 
obtained possession of, was killed, w ith 
many of his followers. 

These events, with several others 
of minor importance, afforded our 
field brigade ample occupation till the 
approach of the monsoon, when the 


whole was broken up, and went into 
quarters for the rainy season, Capt. 
Burr’s own corps being stationed at 
Nerriadde. 

On the breaking out of hostilities 
with Scindia, a force having proceeded 
against Broach under Col. Wooding- 
ton’s command, Burr applied for per- 
mission to attempt the surprise of the 
important and formidable fortress of 
Powaghur, an immense fastness of 
excessive elevation, and so difficult of 
access as to be regarded impregnable. 
He had ascertained, how ever, that the 
Bheels, in whose districts it was si- 
tuated, occasionally scaled the moun- 
tain and robbed the washermen of 
the garrison of their linen; he did 
not despair, therefore, of succeeding 
in his object, by means of the as- 
sistance of these people, though well 
aware of the difficulties of the un- 
dertaking. It was, however, deemed 
too hazardous an enterprise, and on 
the fall of Broach, the place was 
regularly besieged, and the lower 
works being partially broached, the 
garrison was intimidated into a siir- 
der ; w hich had no sooner taken place, 
than Lieutenant-Colonel J. Murray, 
arrived to take the command of 
a field force, ordered to be formed 
for the reduction of Scindia’s districts 
within the province of Guzerat, and 
on its frontier, and to advance upon 
the enemy’s capital <Oogein) in Mal- 
wa. To this force Colonel Murray 
did Captain Burr the honour of ap- 
pointing him deputy quarter-master-ge- 
neral. 

As the whole of the troops were in 
a state of preparation for field move- 
ments, very little time w^as lost in as- 
sembling the Guzerat army, which im- 
mediately advanced into and took pos- 
session of the Panch Malls, districts of 
Scindia, on the frontier, four of which 
are immediately identified with and 
within the province. The civil ar- 
rangements of these districts being con- 
fided to Captain Burr’s charge, he 
succeeded in collecting, in the course 
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of a very few days, a mass of informa- 
tion, which our Resident at Baroda, 
Lieut. -Colonel Walker, was pleased to 
acknowledge, surpassed any thing he 
had been able to obtain regarding the 
Company’s districts in that neighbour- 
hood, of which he had for many 
months been in charge. This desirable 
object having been satisfactorily ac- 
complished, our army proceeded to 
the northward through the Paudav/a- 
na Pass, in pursuit of Cannojee, who, 
during the rains, had assembled a large 
force on the north-eastern frontier, 
which, retiring into Malwa us we ad- 
vanced, left us at liberty to direct our 
attention thither. We accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Dohud, a fertile and inte- 
resting as well as locally important 
district of the enemy’s, to which a 
division of the army under Major 
Holmes had been previously detached. 

The rapid progress of the war in 
the Deccan, under the personal com- 
mand of Sir Artliur Wellesley, had, 
however, led to a crisis that disappoint- 
ed the anxious hopes we had entertained 
of penetrating into Malwa, in co-opera- 
tion with the army in the Deccan ; and 
the peace which immediately ensued 
obliged us to retrace our steps to our 
own territories in Guzerat, after re- 
placing Scindia’s officers in possession 
of the Dohud Purgunnah. The civil 
arrangements of this district, having 
been entrusted to Captain Burr, had 
constituted an object of his most anx- 
ious pride and solicitude ; and he 
had reason to believe that his general 
conduct was highly approved by the 
Most Noble the Marquis Wellesley 
and the Supreme Government ; and 
that he had likewise obtained credit 
by certain negociations of a political 
nature, by which the confidence of his 
commander. Colonel Murray, had af- 
forded him an opportunity of render- 
ing himself useful. 

An interval of suspense succeeded 
the termination of this war, and occa- 
sioned the Guzerat Field Army being 
maintained in a state of efficiency, and 
soon after reinforced by corps with- 
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drawn from Malabar and the Deccan* 
Ultimately this army advanced again 
to the confines of Malwa, and after a 
short halt at Dohud, to Oogein, the 
capital of Scindia, at this time our ally. 
This place had been menaced by Holkar, 
then in great force at Mundosur, an 
important position, and well chosen 
by that able and enterprizing chieftain, 
as it equally menaced the capitals of 
our allies in Guzerat and Malwa, and 
both the British divisions then in the 
field, under the respective commands 
of Colonels Monson and Murray. 

It would be useless to enter into a 
minute detail of the movements of 
that portion of the army to which the 
subject of this memoir was attached, 
and whose welfare was more imme- 
diately the object of his solicitude ; it 
may suffice therefore to observe, that 
he was principally, it may be said 
wholly, entrusted with the conduct of 
a variety of political negociations and 
communications, which he had the 
j)leasure to reflect w'ere discharged in 
a manner that left him nothing to re- 
gret, and probably occasioned the 
order wliieh the Most Noble the 
Marquis Wellesley, then Governor- 
General, issued shortly after, r?z, that 
whatever Native Auxiliary Troops were 
subsidized in Malw a, to act with our 
force, should be placed under the im- 
mo^liate charge of Capt. Burr ; a com- 
pliment which reflected upon him the 
greater credit, as he had never had 
the honour of being personally intro- 
duced to that exalted and distinguish- 
ed nobleman. 

The conduct of the Guzerat field 
force in Malwa having proved satis- 
factorv to the Supreme Government, 
Major-General, now Sir Richard Jones, 
was appointed to the command ; this 
however occasioned no alteration in 
the General Staffi of the Army, with 
which Capt. Burr continued to serve 
throughout the campaigns in Hin- 
dostan and Sikkawatty. In the former 
of these campaigns, he had the honour 
of being intrusted with different con- 
fidential negociations by his Excel- 
VoL. XIII. E 
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lency the then Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Lake, one of which, for the sur- 
render of one of the city gates, during 
the siege of Bhurtpoor, he had the 
satisfaction of bringing to a successful 
issue; his Lordt>hip, however, for rca- 
' sons which were not made know n, deter- 
mined on postponing the occupation 
at the time it was odered ; and this 
important and interesting negociation 
was ultimately abandoned. 

It >vas in the succecLling campaign, 
while co-operating vith the Bengal 
army, then on its march to Patteculla, 
with which view the Bombay divibion 
had advanced to Kanoon, near Re- 
warree, within a few^ miles of Delhi, 
that, acting under the sanction and 
authority of his immediate commander 
General Jones, he w^as occupied in 
preliminary discussions with Rychund, 
the able, but ill-fated Minister of the 
Jaypoor State, on the subject of a 
pacification with llolkar, who had re- 
tired into the Pan jab ; and tlirougli 
the friendly prepobscbbions in his fa- 
vour, succeeded in establibhing a con- 
fidential intercourse. This led to a 
jhost conciliatory communication di- 
rect to the General, and was almost 
immediately follow ed up h\ a nego- 
ciation with his Excellency the then 
Commander-in-Chief, which led to 
the ratification of peace with that 
chieftain, and consequently to a ter- 
mination of the most protracted, and 
probably most expensive war we had 
been for some time involved in. This 
event consolidated the peace of India 
for a period far exceeding any that 
could have been reasonably anticipated. 

On the return of the Bombay Gu- 
zerat Army, the field force being 
broken up, he was a])pointcd to the 
command of the Ist bat. of the 7th 
regiment, then in the Deccan, and soon 
after sent to Goa, where he eom- 
inanded at the fortress of the Aguada, 
during the whole of the diacussioiis 
with the Portuguese Government. In 
the execution of this dut\, he had the 
gratification of possessing the con- 
fidence, and of acquitting himself to 


the entire satisfication of that able 
and highly intelligent officer. Colonel, 
now ^^ajo^-General Adams, who com- 
manded the British force within the 
Portuguese territories ; and to whose 
superior talents, as a statesman and 
an officer, may be justly attributed the 
discomfiture of all the hostile ma- 
chinations of his Excellency the Count 
de Sarcerdos, who had been vested 
wdth a special commission and extra- 
ordinary powers, through the then 
powerful infiiience and ascendancy ot 
the French Cabinet at Inchon. 

An expedition into Kattywar being 
deemed necessary before the monsoon 
of IHOO, the corps commanded by 
Burr, who obtained a majority in Oc- 
tober 1807, was recalled to Bombay 
for that piir])osc; but owing to the 
ii!ipccUments it met w ith on its jmssage, 
was unavoidably detained at Bombay, 
to replace the grenadier battalion of 
the 1st regiment, which had been sent 
forw^ard to Kattywar in its stead. On 
the termination of the monsoon, it 
was, however, again ortlered to join 
that force then destined for Cutch ; 
but in consequence of the irruption of 
Ameer Khan into Berar, was ordered 
immediately to join theforce in the Dec- 
can. With this arni\ it soon after took 
the field, and Major. Burr commanded 
the light brigade dming that camj)aign ; 
but as the di\ ision had merely been ad- 
vanced for the e\entual su])j)ort of Ge- 
neral Close, it was not called into active 
operation. The remainder of that 
and the succeeding \ear being passed 
in cantonments at Seroor, atibrded to 
Major Burr an o])portunit;y of devoting 
his best endeavours to the improve- 
ment ol his corps, and he was reward- 
ed by its attaining a degree of pro- 
fessional reputation and eclat, that 
proved a highly gratilying and flatter- 
ing return lor the anxious solicitude 
he had ever felt in its behalf. 

In December 1811, his battalion was 
relieved by the grenadier battalion 
from Kaira in Guzerat, w hose position 
we were ordered to occupy. In pur- 
suance of this ai’rangement, the bat- 
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talion had reached Punwell, when an 
express was receiveil for its proceed- 
ing to Bombay, for the pAirpose of be- 
ing embarked for Porebunder in Kat- 
tywar, to form part of a field force 
assembled in that quarter for the at- 
tack of the Xewaaiiggiir Rajah, a 
powerful tributary of the Gwicv.ar 
State. In obedience to this abrupt 
and unexpected order, the whole 
corps proceeded to the Preddency, 
and embarked a jpw days after for 
what was considered a novel service, 
one thousand two hundred and f<'>rty 
strong, without a single casualty from 
the day of the receipt of the order for 
its new desdiiatioii. This w as certainly 
a striking instance, on the part of the 
corps, of honourable devotion to tlicir 
officers and the service ; laid it is much 
to be regretted that it was attended 
with a very severe loss ; several of the 
boats on which the troops were em- 
barked being dismasted, and driven 
back by a storm which they encounter- 
ed oil their passage, and one of them 
foundering at sea, having on board 
tw'O European ouiccrSj the Assistant 
Surgeon, and upwards of a hundred 
men and followers, out of which num- 
ber only two were saved. 

The service at Xowanuggur lla^ing 
honourably terminated, and added to 
the credit the corps had previously at- 
tained, Major Burr was ordered with 
iiis corps and the troop of Bombay 
cavalry to Guzerat, where fresh in- 
trigues at Baroda rendered it probable 
that our presence w^ould be required. 
Every thing, however, was restored to 
tranquillity before the arrival of the 
troops on the frontier. Leaving the 
cavalry, therefore, to cantoon at Run- 
poor, Major Burr proceeded on to 
Kaira, and caiitooiied the corps, which 
remained there till June 1815 ; part of 
it, however, was intermediately em- 
ployed on the northern frontier of the 
province, and latterly another portion 
wdth the field force assembled on the 
Maybe, under the coimnand of Cob, 
afterwards Major-General Sir George 
Holmes : on this occasion Major Burr 
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commanded the 1st brigade, having suc- 
ceeded to the rank of Lieut.-Col. on 
he 21st January 1813. 

This force being broken up in May, 
the corps wais immediately after direct- 
ed to form a part of the field force, 
then ordered to be assembled in Rat- 
ty war, under the command of Col. 
East, C.B. ; and continued to serve 
with it during the whole of that ser- 
vice and the succeeding campaign in 
Cutch, in which Lieut.-Col. Burr com- 
manded th.e attack against the impor- 
tant city and fortress of Anjar, which 
tcrmiiiated in its reduction, its Chief 
deeming it most prudent to surrender 
nil condition ally, at the moment when 
arrangements for the immediate storm 
were })reparing ; a powerful bat- 
tery of five l8-]JOiindcrs, which had 
been e^'ceted during the preceding 
night, having effected a practicable 
breach, and destroyed the principal 
defences during the course of the dayx 

From Anjar the force proceeded to 
Booj, when ncgociations being succeed- 
ed by a peace, its efforts w'ere ul- 
tiiTUitely directed to the subjugation of 
the iiiMibordinate districts of Cutch, 
and the reduction of the remaining 
fiistncsscs occupied by the pirates of 
Oakainandal in that segregated penin- 
sula. Amovt viv'leiu and severe fit of 
sickness obliged Lient.-Col. Burr, how- 
ever, in the nfuht of these ulterior 
oi)C‘rations, to quit his troojis, with 
verv faint liopes of a recovery ; nor was 
it till fourteen months after that he 
was able to rejoin his toips, on its 
proceeding to the Deccan, in April 
1817- Immediately after this, some 
unpleasant discussions occurring be- 
tween our own and the Peishwa’s Go- 
vernment, the brigade at Poonali w^as 
reinforced by a division of our field 
army, w hich surrounding Poonah, led 
to the renovation of our treaties with 
the late Peishwa, on terms that were 
expected to have l;ronght about a pei- 
manent pacification between us. This 
idea, indeed, w as so doepU impressed oii- 
tlic mind of our Govenunent, that the 
cautionary fortre^sc', which had been 
E 2* 
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placed 4n our hands by the Peishwa’s 
Government were faithfully restored, 
and a degree of confidence evinced 
towards that Prince, which iil-accorded 
with his sentiments and conduct to- 
wards us. His real sentiments became 
shortly after strikingly obvious ; his 
Highness having assembled an army ol 
thirty thousand chosen troops of the 
emphe at Poona, while our brigade at 
that station scarcely paraded two 
thousand men ; one battalion having 
been some time before withdrawn to 
comolete the arrangements which were 
then in progress for the formation of 
the army of the Deccan, under the 
personal command of Lieut.-General 
Sir Thomas Hislop, for the extirpation 
of the Pindarree hordes. To co-ope- 
rate with us in so desirable an object, 
the Peishwa had been requested to 
furnish a body of ten thousand horse 
. to join Col. Smith’s force, consisting 
of the remainder of his Highness’s Sub- 
sidiary, then advanced some marches 
beyond the Godavery. 

It was at this interesting juncture 
that (the officer who commanded the 
Poonah Brigade being appointed to 
the staff of the Presidency of Bombay), 


camp ; while the treasury, iu which 
there were several lacs of rupees, oc- 
cupied the opposite flank of our strag- 
gling cantonment. The din and cla- 
mour of their troops and naggaras 
throughout the night, with the mo- 
mentary expectation of their sallying 
from their positions, which in a manner 
embraced the whole extent of that we 
occupied, and the general report ex- 
isting at the time of our native troops 
having been tampered with and se- 
duced from their allegiance by the 
Peishwa, rendered our situation at that 
moment extremely critical and preca- 
rious; partitularly as the very site 
of our cantonments was so unfortu- 
nately contiguous to the plantations and 
enclosures of the suburbs, as to afford 
ample cover to the enemy’s infantry, 
even on the verge of the cantonment. 
Under these circumstances, it became 
necessary to abandon our situation, 
and take up new ground at Kirkee, 
about three miles to the north, it 
being evident that we could no 
longer with common prudence or fore- 
sight continue iu the former, menaced 
with an attack both day and night. 
The Peishwa seemed now to have 


the command of this interesting division thought it his turn to assume a dis- 
of the British force in India devolved satisfied tone ; and liis troops, ani- 
on Lieut.-Col. Burr, under circum- mated by the politics of the day, and 
stances of peculiar difficult} ; for though gaining confidence Irom their numbers, 
he had for some time past been suffici- evinced a most hostile disposition. As 
ently recovered to mount his horse, and soon, therefore, as we w ere joined by 
undergo all ordinary exertion, it seem- the Bombay European regiment, whom 
ed likely that far more than ordinary the lurid aspect of afiairs had occa- 
efforts, both of body and mind, would sioned being ordered from the Presi- 
be immediately required. The brigade dency, we bid adieu, on the 2d of Nov. 
under his command occupied a position 1817, to the cantonments we had long 
so completely identified with the capi- and honourably maintained, and took 
tal (Poona), that the magazine, in up our ground on an acclivity, afford- 
which were concentrated all our re- ing us as favourable a position as cir- 
liources and means of defence, w as cumstances would permit. The 3d and 
not one hundred yards from the su- 4th were occupied in removing every 
burbs of the city ; within which, and thing that had not been previously 
in the adjacent camps, his Highness’s brought away, not omitting the flagstaff 
army occupied the most favourable at head-quarters, which was dug upon 
and proximate quarters, seating them- the occasion, lest a trophy of that 
selves within a few yards of our depot nature, falling into the hands of the 
of stores, which had been unfortu- Peishwa’s troops, should be regarded 
nately placed at one extremity of the as an auspicious omen. 
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Though his Highness had permitted 
this movement, and the removal of the 
whole of the stores and provisions, 
without any molestation, (it had been 
necessary however to have a strong 
detachment on the old ground till 
every thing was brought away) there 
could be little doubt that the die was 
cast, and that a few days if not hours 
would present the denouement of 
his policy. Our Resident, however, 
determined to postpone to the last 
moment the adoption of any measures 
that might be construed into fear 
or concession, and continued at his 
post, till the afternoon of the 5th Nov., 
when the Residency was nearly sur- 
rounded by the Peishwa’s troops 
moving out to commence hostilities ; 
this left him no other course to 
pursue than an immediate abandon- 
ment of the Residency, and every 
thing it contained, and to retreat forth- 
with to camp. JMeantime the move- 
ments of the enemy had rendered it ne- 
cessary to fall in the brigade, which, in 
consequence of a communication from 
the Resident, placing Lieut. -Col. Burr 
at liberty to act hostilely, was imme- 
diately put in motion, with the view 
in the first instance of securing his 
retreat from the Sangaiim, which hav- 
ing been anticipated, induced the Co- 
lonel to occupy an intermediate post 
to cover our position, and the brigaele 
of his Highness’s regular infantry at 
Dapooree. By this movement he afibrd- 
ed the latter an opportunity, which they, 
fortunately embraced, of joining us, tak- 
ing up their position in line w ith three 
field pieces as the action began ; which 
was commenced by his Highness’s army 
opening a cannonade on our line, 
w^hich, on being assured of the co-oper- 
ation of the Peishwa’s brigade, Col. 
Burr had put in motion with a view of 
attacking their position. 

As the details of this glorious and 
memorable engagement are to be 
found in the official report of that im- 
portant day, which, to say the least 
of it, gave a tone to the events and 
politics of the war, it will not be ne- 


cessary to recapitulate them here ; suf- 
fice it to observe, that on fapt. Burr’s 
victorious return to camp, he delivered 
over the command of the brigade to 
Lieut.-CoL Osborne, who had reached 
the post at Kirkee during the action, 
and hud been appointed to one of 
the corps then under the command 
of Lieut.-Col. Burr. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
events which intervened till the arrival 
and junction of Brigadier-General 
Smith’s army, as they are devoid of 
general interest ; nor is it requisite to 
recapitulate those which followed, on 
the junction of the head-quarters of 
the force, which soon aftei* marched 
from Poona in pursuit of his High- 
ness’s army, leaving Lieut.-Col. Burr 
again in command of the brigade and 
position occupied at the enemy’s ca- 
pital ; neither is it desirable to detail 
the very unpleasant discussions which 
occurred between Lieut.-Col. Burr and 
his Commander, and which occasioned 
his resignation of that honourable 
command. 

On his arrival at the Presidency in 
March 1818, he w^as appointed to the 
dmsional command of the southern 
district of Guzerat, which he had the 
honour of holding till January 1819, 
when his Excellency the Right Hon. 
Sir Evan Nepean, the late Governor 
of Bombay, having in contemplation 
the military organization of the con- 
quered districts in the Concan, re- 
moved him to the southward, as a 
preliminary measure to nominating 
him to a more extensive command. 
An opportunity ,ho we ver, intermediate- 
ly offered of placing him on the Staff 
at the Presidency, and he had thus 
the satisfaction of succeeding to a si- 
tuation in Bombay, which he retained 
until his death. 

In concluding this brief memoir, it 
may suffice to observe that no par- 
ticular opportunities offered of ren- 
dering himself professionally useful 
after his quitting the Deccan. He en- 
deavoured, however, to establish his 
claims to the further acknowledgment 
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of his superiors, by various interesting 
political cqmmunications and me- 
moirs, which an extensive local in- 
formation enabled him to submit to the 
consideration of the Local and Supreme 
Governments ; and he had the honour 
of receiving their thanks for the zeal 
and public spirit he manifested on 
these occasions. 


His death was thus announced in 
the Bombay Gazette of May 20, 1821: 
“ Died, Lieut.Col.Charles Barton Burr, 
C.B., Agent for Clothing of the Army, 
aged about 40 ; much lamented by 
his numerous friends and acquain- 
tance.” 


r E R S I A N A N T E O L o G Y 

BY GULCIIIN. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : — For five years I have every 


other mouth been speculating in }'our 
Asiatic Journal on Persian Philology, 
and have, in the course of my lucu- 
brations, cliscus-ied a variety of ques- 
tionable topics, and offered many 
free, and perhaps bold opinions, leaving 
as I have repeatedly mentioned, the 
alternate month open to your other 
learned Oriental correspondents. But, 
though one of the Professor^ at IJailey- 
bury threatened me with an an>\\er to 
my Essay on Etymology for August 
1818, he has not yet been so good as 
his word : for, unlike those Professors 
themselves, I would, upon such sub- 
jects, rather court tlian shun liberal 
criticism : nor had any of them deigned 
to notice my Anthology, till in niy Es- 



tally not intentionally, to touch 

on a tender point, when I brought a 
swarm about my cars. 

As it has, I know, been artfully in- 
sinuated that I am hostile to the East- 
India Company’s Colleges, more espe- 
cially as I wrote auEssay in > our Jour- 
nal three years ago in favour of another 
learned Doctor andllinJustanist, who 
is also considered as the formidable ri- 
val of those Colleges and their system 
of education, let me in justification of 
myself premise, that I consider the 
East-India Directors as the most li- 
beral Corporation of any in England ; 
and the e?tablishment of their Colleges 


at riaileybury and AdJisconibe, as w'ell 
as the parent one of Calcutta, as an 
honour to the British nation; and that 
I have taken every opportunity of no- 
ticing them, their establishments and 
di',cipline, with applause. But there is 
no perfection under the sun ; and be- 
ing one of those who thought there 
was too much Greek and Latin in 
them, and, upon Mr. Ilaiiiilton’b re- 
signation of the Sanscrit Professorship, 
having understood it was intended to 
have only one European Oriental Pro- 
fessor, and one Munshi, I took fre- 
quent occasions, in my Essays of that 
time, to reprobate this system; and 
was \'ain enough to fancy, that I main- 
ly contributed to the appointment of 
two more Oriental Professorshipb. 

In my Essay of last June, having oc- 
casion to speak as usual with applause 
of the Oriental Professors at the Com- 
pany’s Colleges, I congratulated the 
public on an English translation of the 
seventh book of the Anwari Sohaili, 
by ]Major Stewart, and engaged to do 
my best to bring it into notice by a 
critical review of it ; but having then 
had an opportunity of only slightly 
inspecting it, and, as I added in my Es- 
say for October, having in the mean 
time put it to the proper ordeal of a 
minute comparison with the Persian 
text, I found I had applauded it above 
its deserts : nevertheless, being a man 
of my word, I could not well forego 
my engagement, nor demean myself 
by flattering, as the Professor\s friends 
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expected me, instead of censuring. Still 
I executed my task with urbanity and 
politeness ; and it is for a faithful dis- 
charge of this duty that, in your Jour- 
nal of November, I am accused by the 
author of it of having committed “ nu- 
merous errors and inaccuracies,’* and by 
his coadjutor Munsif, of “ blunders, pla- 
giarism, and vulgarity !” and having, it 
would seem, thus given them a cho- 
lera ; and, aware of the esprit de 
corps with which corporate bodies feel 
on such occasions actuated, I ex])ect 
other attacks of a similar nature, writ- 
ten with gall instead of ink, and must 
lose no time in settling iny account 
with these two gentlemen. 

And first the Author (for I wish to 
avoid persomdity by a frequent repe- 
tition of uamc>) tells us : I have 

no intention of entering into a vindi- 
cation of iny perfonnance ; the pul> 
lie must decide on its merits and 
had he stuck to ihi>i prudcjit resolution, 
he and I would have been of one mind, 
and parted after all good friends. But 
he unfortunately adds : “ the attempt 
of Gulchin appears very little calcu- 
lated to recommend literal transla- 
tions; its numerous errors and inac- 
curacies relieve me from all anxiety- as 
to the effects of his censure.” Here 
he concludes without specifying what 
those errors and inaccuracies are : like 
a second counsel, he contents himself 
with reading his brief, and leaves his 
cause to be opened and case detailed 
by the leading counsel, under the feign- 
ed designation of his friend Munsif. 
But he had better done it openly on at 
once himself, for according to an old 
adage, an injudicious friend too often 
proves himself olu* bitterest foe. All 
this he fancies pretty and contemp- 
tuous. — But Gulchin* s lucubrations 
did not alw ays stand so low in the Pro- 
fessor’s estimation, nor in that of his 
learned brethren. 

It is a curious coincidence, that not 
a week before the publication of this 
Essay, that has brought upon me such 
a load of foul language, 1 had a speci- 
fic application from a Professor 


requesting me “ to authorize the 
publisher and printer of the Asiatic 
Journal to print off* about a hundred 
of the Persian translations, which I 
had made in that work of the story of 
Sohrab Rostani, and from the Shahna- 
magh, and likewise all the parts I had 
taken from books, as such a compen- 
dium would prove very useful for the 
college pupils as a task-book.” To 
this I replied, that I could have no ob- 
jection, provided I might be considered 
as having a copyright in such a reprint, 
and that the Professor had better write 
in the mean time, and more fully ex- 
plain his views, w^hen I should be ready 
to meet them; but this unlucky Essay, 
of w'hich also I had innocently asked 
his opinion, made its appearance, and 
arrested any further friendly corres- 
pondence on the subject. 

The second gentleman, Munsif im- 
plying, I presume, our Umpire, is suffi- 
ciently strong in his language ; but I 
have no intention to retaliate; only let 
me whisper to him, that he knows lit- 
tle of the Author of the Anwari So- 
haili’s style, when he calls it entirely 
florid, as he w ill find in my consequent 
Essay, intended also for December, 
where I furnish an example of his mid- 
dle style of narrative, so elegantly ex- 
pressed by Addison in English ; as I 
shall hereafter of his low style, so ini- 
mitably identified with Swift. But to 
discriminate such st) Ics, whether Per- 
sian or English, requires taste and 
jutlgment : neither of w'hich Munsi 
show's, or is likely to show'. 

Had I been captiously or spleenfully 
inclined, there wms a store of glaring 
errors and inaccuracies in every other 
paragraph : but I purposely overlooked 
them, till this friend dragged forward 
a few', which I must now animadvert 
on ; and even here, again, I shall strictly 
adhere to such as he has forced upon 
me. With the exception of nine-and- 
tw’enty pages of translation, or what 
we can call original composition, this 
W’holc quarto volume is made up of 
Arabic tables and rules, to be found in 
every Nihw' ‘or Arabic Grammai', 
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for the last thousand years, as well as shall flatter myself, before we part. 


copied into Bailie’s Tables and Lums- 
den’s Grammars, These tables are 
headed by four paragraphs of direc- 
tions, the second of which is ; “ The 
Arabic Alphabet consists of twenty-eight 

UtterSy ten of which a J 
^ * 

%S ^ ^ denominated serviles, and 

the others radicals.” Now the two 
clauses of this short paragraph flatly 
contradict each other ; for the Arabic 
Alphabet either consists of twenty- 
nine letters, or there are only nine ser- 
viles. This is one consequence of re- 
taining Jones’s Persian and Richard- 


with being able to strip him of a few 
of his borrowed plumes. But having, 
in the true Oriental style, assigned me 
the lumping number of one thousand 
and one blunders, it would occupy too 
much, Mr, Editor, of your valuable 
pages, and put your readers* patience 
to too sev ere a trial, to combat such 
hypercriticism, as follows; “ y} 
Gulchin renders a spring cloud: it 
should be a vernal cloud Moreover 

the does not, as he tells 

us, convert a substantive into an ad- 
jective, but forms the derivative from 


son’s Arabic Grammars, as the manuals 
of our Oriental Colleges ; for though 
I can never quote Sir W. J’s name but 
with reverence, nor Sir John Richard- 
son’s without respect, yet I must re- 
peat, that after our late rapid advance- 
ment and extended knowledge in Ori- 
ental literature, it says little for our 
learning to put up with such grammars, 
as must in every other page lead the 


its primitive ; as evil, from AJ 

bad ; stupidity, from an ass ; 

let not, however, JMunsif apply my ex- 
amples to his own wise self. 

Again ibj like many Arabic words, 
has or opposite meanings ; for it 
not only signifies good, benefit, but 
evil, calamity ; and on this occasion 


Professors or their pupils into these 
absurdities; for the £. hamzah is as 
much an Arabic letter as any one of 
the other twenty-eight, but is not pro* 
perly so in the Persian language, being 
there chiefly used to express the dou- 

ble waw, as in the word the 

A 

double ya in the word and the 
contracted second person singular of 
the preterperfect of the verb, as 

s 

thou hast cherished, &c. ; and 

I might thus retort upon the Professor 
and his coadjutor by sa^fing, that the 
one commenced his commentary, and 
the other his panegjTic, by a tacit 
avowal of not knowing their ABC. 
But I wish to have done with the 
master : and, notwithstanding his con- 
cluding illiberality,am myself conscious 
of parting with him in perfect good 
humour. 

With our or umpire, I have, 

what he will put down as another of 
my vulgarities, a crow to pluck ; and 


Munsif has proved the \s^\ 
curse of rivals to his unfortunate 
master and friend ; moreover this Tyro 
has to learn, that besides their direct 
signification, many such words, whe- 
ther Arabic or Persian, have often an 
idiomatic signification ; and every Per- 
sian scholar woidd, in heading this 
seventh chapter of the Anwari So- 

haili, translate ib machination, with- 
out incurring the imputation of being 
a plagiary. 

And here it behoves me to explain, 
that I imply by a literal translation 
that of giving every word of my text 
Its special signification : but, as Munsif 
ignorantly insists, not always its direct, 
but often its idiomatic meaning; for 
three-fourths of what he charges me 
with as blunders are words and phrases, 
to which I have accurately assigned 
this idiomatic, and not their direct 
sense. In the Persian language, par- 
ticularly with the older poets, idiomatic 
significations are unusually common, 
and Zahuri and Khacani specially 
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abound with them; but the first person Sir W. Jones, whom I esteem the mo- 
w^ho made a collection of them was, I del of a correct and elegant translator 
fancy, Hasain Anju, the author of the from the Persian into English, has in 
Farhangi Jihangiri, and it forms two manv instances egregiously mistaken it. 
of the five small dictionaries append- One example is in that Ghazl of Hafiz, 
ing to that original attempt of making with which it may be supposed he took 
a Farhang, or dictionary of the pure uncommon pains, as he has given it to 
Persian language. Few or none of us in his grammar, elegant as the 
our best European Oriental scholars English language can make it, both in 
have noticed this idiomatic sense of poetry and prose : it occurs in this 
Persian words and phrases; and even stanza of it: 

“Alas! that these wanton charmers ^C\[x « to be subdued,” or, a* 
sweet-deceivers, and city-disturber^, ^ • 

should thus rob our hearts of pa- * translated it, “ to be put at 
ticnce, as the Turks do the fcr^tivc hay !” — By the bye, the word JLz 
boards of the munificent ! * The phrase is not to be found in Professor S.’s 
to which I give the idiom- a^^al}tical tables. I must again insist, 
atic signification of “ the festive board ^hat does not here imply, 

of the munificent,” Sir William trans- that the mouse was taken 
lates, “ like the Turks that are seizing which must identify a co-operation 
their plunder.” among his enemies ; but that the cat, 

Again, the word on which weasel, and the crow, are acting 

Munsf dwells with such complacent independent and selfish parts in the 
self-sufficiency as to introduce it incidentally, and not in- 

twice, is not the abstract noun si^r- ^entionally, act together in blocking 
nifying conquest and superiority’ do- np and immuring the mouse ; and it is . 

minion and power, in which sense the special 

. . jirisoner and victim of either the 

e er, oi is clianged into a weasel or crow% that she makes a 

and in this form it becomes a na- treaty or ^Lo truce with the cat. 
turalized Persian word, as thus Nor could Minisif possibly believe, 

but the real Arabic participle, and ac- contracted as his owm knowledge is, 
cording to the Arabic idiom, has either and indeed this is one of many proofs 
a present or past sense, signifying pre- of his ignorance, that either I, or even 
vailing, subduing, or prevailed, sub- a student in his first term at college, 
duecl, mul joined, as in the text, with could be ignorant of 
ijJ m this compound form signines signifung, “ before and behind but 
being rendered as made, subdued ; but I translated them above and below, as 
the learner would rest on a broken more appropriate of the crow perched 
stick were he to seek for this significa- above on the tree, and the cat caught 
tion in Doctor Wilkins’ Persian and in the snare at the foot of it. 

^ Arabic Dictionary, for he must refer Johnson, I think, says of Dryden, 
to some of those Persian or Arabic that he often began his translations 
MSS. Dictionaries, which the Doctor without ha\ing once read over the 
tells him he consulted; and in the whole of the original ; and I suspect 
^ 1 - 1 ’ r 1 . • tliiswas the act of the Professor, not 

onh in translating the whole ot the 
“ to prevail,” and >?\enth chajiter, but even in man} of 
A-sw/a- Joani . — Xo. fd. Vui . XWV . F 
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its long and rather complex sentences : but some of his learned Oxford friends. 


examples of this last occurring in 
MunsiTs second and fourth quotations 
of poetry, as well as in the following 
clause of prose. Indeed, he ignorantly 
makes two clauses of it, the eleventh 
and twelfth, the Persian text running 

thus ; ^ 

the ordo of \vhich is, 

b in order that, 

put his foot forward, or extricate 
himself JS in this busine:>s 

with safety 

manner of exertion; but there is no 
part of the Persian text to warrant 
what the Professor has mistaken!} ad- 
ded, ‘‘ say, how shall he attempt this ?’* 
and Munsif must of course follow, 
like a silly sheep, and back him in this 
blunder. 

Again 15. certainly signifies 

rectitude ; but no scholar, that could 
read and understand the context, 
would give it this meaning here, where 
it signifies a temporary peace in op- 
position to a continuance of war, and 
idiomatically a secure retreat and safe 
conduct during such a truce. And the 
Professor’s translation of the three 
contiguous clauses is a tissue of mis- 
takes and blunders. Having thus an- 
swered some of Mu?mf^s eighteen er- 
rors and inaccuracies, as by his garbletl 
or stupid statement of them might be 
dubious v.'ith your general, but never 
could with your learned readers, I 
begin, Mr. Editor, to feel for all your 
readers, and in compassion to thciii 
shall pass o\'er such quibbling notices 
and trifling verbal criticism, as 5, 

4, 7 , 13, 14, 16 and 18 offer; 

trusting that a change to poetry nui\, 
in its worst garb, afford them some 
small relief. 

In the original edition of his Persian 
Grammar, Sir W. Jones gave an ana- 
lysis of the apologue of the Gardener 
and Bulbul, as quoted from the An- 
wari Sohaili, with the view of enabling 
the pupil more readily to peruse it ; 


though no Persian scholars otherwise, 
had, in their knowledge of general 
grammar, found a discrepancy between 
this anal} sis and his own rules ; and 
having pointed it out to him, he si- 
lently dr opt the analysis in all its fu- 
ture editions. In fact, it is impos- 
sible to parse with such scanty and 
incorrect rules ; and where this gram- 
mar remains, as it docb at both the 
Coznpan}’b Colleges, the pupil’s ma- 
nual, real grammar and parsing can- 
not be adequately practised. In his 
life of that great man the last Wil- 
liam Pitt, Bishop Tomline admires his 
proficiency in Greek and Latin at the 
age of fourteen, when he became his 
()iq)il as one of the public tutors at 
Cambridge ; and observes, that when 
he did err in rendering a sentence into 
English, it was owing to a want of a 
correct knowledge of grammar, with- 
out which no language can be perfect- 
ly understood. This defect it was the 
immediate endeavour of the Bishop, 
as his tutor, to supply ,* and, like a 
youth of good sense, he was diligent, 
and soon made himself master of all 
the ordinary rules of grammar. 

During their vacations, I have for 
some years had several Writers and 
Cadets attending me to read Persian ; 
and otliers who have, during the col- 
lege terms, corresponded with me 
through your predecessors, Mr. Editor, 
on Oriental literature. Like Mr. Pitt, 

I have found them after their second 
and third terms, amply read in the 
Gulistan, Bustan, Akhlak Nasiri, Fir- 
dosi, &c., and prepared to ofler up 
miiltifarious exhibitions at the public 
visitations and competitions for prizes; 
but, like him also, very deficient in 
grammar, and impatient of analysis 
and parsing. Accordingly, I conclude 
that quantity, and not quality, chiefly 
recommend at college, and that pars- 
ing is not much cultivated by either 
the masters or the scholars. How'ever, 
I must be old-fashioned enough to 
exercise the Professor with an ordo 
preparatory to parsing some of those 
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lines of poetry, of which JMunsif offi- one of those obscure writers I^Punsif 
ciously charges me with having so to- advises me to stick bv, but a Persian 


tally mistaken the sense, and retort 
upon them their accusation. 

Our first example, as a tetrastic from 
the seventh chapter, I can recognize 
as the composition of Ibn Yimin : not 

oU j\ JCj! S LmNmCCU J 


classic of great repute, though this is 
probably the first time Munsif has 
heard of him, who flourished during our 
fourteenth century a little while pre- 
vious, and is no ways inferior to Hafiz : 


Which Professor Stewart translates : In the last hemistic of the second 

“ A man of resolution is not he who distich, all our copies have omitted the 
can deviate from his purpose, although preposition so necessary to the 
compelled to wander about the world ^ 

like the heavens : like the phoenix he measure as well as sense : and both 
remains unmoved in the midst of ?i*ofes8or and I have omitted to 


storms ; not like the sparrow, who 
falls by the wind of a pop-gun thus 
making his resolute man wander about 
the world like the heavens ; and then 
comparing him to the phoenix, as re- 
maining unmoved amidst storms ! The 

word certainly signifies an orbit, 
circuit, round; but it also signifies an 
orb, sphere, globe, body ; and in this 
last sense, which is the proper sense 
here, becomes the nominative to the 

verb and in its ordo runs 

^ notwithstanding 
the globe of the earth Jjj 
were whirled, < , * 

sky or heavens; that is, 

a man of a firm step, 
or resolution, ^ who will not 
budge U-jl from the place, where 

he stands; then the second distich 
says, “ he is like the Simorgh, which a 
hurricane cannot stir from her station 
(in Mount Caf^ or the Caucasus), and 
not like a sparrow, which will fall in 
the instant from the pufl’of a pop-gun.'* 

** — Si frdctus Ulabiiur orbis, 
Impaviduin ferient rum®.** 

Should the whole frame of nature round him 
break. 

In ruin and confusion hurl’d. 

He unconcern’d could view the mighty wreck, 
And stand secure amidst a falling world ! 


translate “in the instant :** now 

as Munsif wSL^ so anxious of convicting 
me of plagiarism, how the dung-hill 
cock would have strutted and crowed, 
had he had the to discover what he 
would have marked, as so sure an in- 
stance of it; but, unfortunately for 
himself, he had got scent of another 

word, namely, tofang, which 

this umpire of Persian scholars, in his 
barefaced ignorance, gives, without 
rhyme or reason, as a rhyme to 
falak ! But let that pass : I will now 
ask him, what authority he has for 
this word, even admitting that to his 
ear tofang can rhyme with falak, par- 
ticularly in the Persian language, where 
their poets are much nicer in their 
selection of rhymes than our poets of 
Europe ? He may answer that of Doc- 
tor Wilkins, in his improved edition of 
Richardson’s Persian Dictionary ; and 
in the Calcutta printed copy of the 
Burhani Cata Captain Roebuck, has, 

I suspect, like many other words, foist- 
ed it upon his text on this same autho- 
rity, and explained it a rocket ; yet it 
may possibly have this signification in 
the Dakkan or South Hindustan, where 
the author of the Burhani Cata re- 
sided ; and with the adjunct of 
or iron, may also signify there, a 
jyAxJ or musket, but with respect 
to pure Persian it is at best a har-> 

F 9 
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barism, and Turkish word, the pro- 
per Persian word being 4 ,^^^ tafak, 
which duly rhymes with the 
and according to the Farhangi Jihan- 
gini signifies a hollow piece ot wood, 
or tube, about the length of a dart, 
used for blowing clay balls through it, 
and thus shooting at sparrows and such 
small birds. So much for this exam- 
ple, of plagiarism, and the nonsense 
which J\Linsif charges me with having 
made of this tetrastic. 

The next example Munsif gives of 
my mistranslating sins, is a portion ot 
one of those complex sentences, where 
ia retaliation I must recriminate upon 
the Professor, who after starting ^\ith 
his version of it, and dropping the 
thread of its connection, like a man 
missing the usual track of the caravan, 
gets so bewildered, as really not to 
be aware, when his good luck, more 
than his knowledge, has brought him 
safe through the sandy desert. But 
as it requires some skill in the author’s 
florid style to conipreiiend this high- 
flown composition, it is only the pro- 
found Persian scholar that can judge, 
and I shall not doubt to whom such 
an umpire would award the palm of 
superiority. The and 

of his next objectionable distich, are 
two adjectives, signifying the first rosy, 
ruddy, and the second a cheerful and 
pleasant countenance ; and the whole 
distich may be appropriately trans- 
lated by that elegant sentiment com- 
mon with some of our English poets, 
“ a fair and beautiftd female smiling 
through her tears.’’ The distich 

&c., next following this, the 

Professor has the good sense not to 
attempt, and in a note modestly con- 
fesses his inability of translating it; and, 
for the honour of the English nation, 
1 have done it for him and his pupils; 


and am thus ever ready to assist ina- 
bility modestly confessed ; but Munsif 
passes by such confessions, as he w^oiild 
a snake. Yet the Professor is himself 
imprudent enough to attempt the next 
following distich, and, again finding 
himself difficulted, endeavours to get 
out of the scrape by the stale trick of 
hiding his inability under a free and 
vague versioti of it ; and this, for the 
national honour, I have also rendered 
literally. 

We now reach the third of Munsif' s 
poetical quotations, where the Pro- 
fessor steps into the mire ; and his co- 
adjutator, in trying to extricate him, 
plunges with him into the thick of it, 
and lovingly embracing like two friends, 
they take an uncomfortable roll to- 
gether through the dirt. This stanza 
consists of a short sentence of prose, 
with (no uncommon occurrence in 
the Anwari Sohaili) a distich of poetry 
thrust into the middle of it. This, 
whose beauty is only exceeded by its 
simplicity, when the prose and poetry 
are taken together, ushers in the dawn 
with such a vein of brilliancy and in- 
spiration as few poets have exceeded, 
the prose part of it thus elegantly ex- 
pressing itself ; “ So soon as the anca, 
or phoenix of dawn, took flight in the 
eastern horizon, and spread its own 
light-diffusing wdngs over the quarters 
of the globe, the sportsman made his 
appearance from a di.>tance but 
though both the Professor and Munsif 
notice the second clause, neither seem 
aware of the first clause, the distich 
interloping between, which in the Pro- 
fessor s introduction of two heathen 
deities, Apollo and Yoa*, instead of 
and l nighty seems 

to have darkened the faculties of both. 
But the interloping distich, when sim- 
ply understood and translated, runs 
as follows : 


The ordo of which is, that the ^ the sword of the sun, 

sky or hearens, drew forth, from its girdle, that is from the liori- 
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zon : SftS j it, that is the sky 
again, put at a distance, or dropt, 
the dark-skirted 
night, or its sable-coloured skirt night 
y from it, that is from its girdle, or 

the horizon ; and to which the poet 
has fancied it an appendix. This the 
Professor translates: Apollo drew 

forth his sword from the scabbartl ; 
Nox withdrew her dark skirts from 
the globe and I have translated it 
conformably with my ordo as above : 

The sky drew forth that sword, the 
sun, from its girdle, and cut olF from 
it the dark-skirted or sable night.” 
And if a real Persian scholar, but not 
such a pretender as ^lunsif^ is our 
umpire, I cannot doubt having the de- 
cision in my favour, and that neither 
Nox nor Erebus have any business 
here ! 

I see nothing farther of ASnnsif 
worth noticing ; neither he nor his mas- 
ter has noticed my charge of the Pro- 
fessor’s translation omitting in every 
other line throughout the signification 
of many, and some of them the most 
essential words and phrases ; nor my 
remark of his having purposely passed 
over the mouse’s story, as narrated 
in an exquisite vein of humour pecu- 
liar to Hasain Waaz, and equally as 
absolutely necessary in winding up the 
catastrophe, as the fourth or fifth act 
of one of Sophocles’ plays; for had 
the Professor (as to Munsif he was in- 
capable of doing it), ever read over 
and understood the whole chapter, he 
might have convinced himself, that 
in skill and regularity, in elegance of 
language and propriety of sentiment, 
it would yield to few of the best Greek 
or Latin classical dramas. 

Low on the scale of literary rank 
must^n7w/i Oriental scholarship stand, 
if we are to establish our national 
reputation on the narrow basis of such 
pretenders. Did they expect credit 
with the public, by asserting that Gul- 
chin could play the plagiary with them? 
So far from wishing to gratify a laugh 
by exposing the Professor’s feebleness 


as a translator, or lowering his dignity 
as the senior at a College, whose chief, 
if not sole object, should be the culti- 
vation of the Oriental languages and 
literature, I would hope and wish to 
see him Principal of it ; and though 
liberal in its establishment and respec- 
table in its discipline, would neverthe- 
less suggest, as an improvement, for 
the young writers to be received as 
originally at the age of fourteen, and 
their studies to continue to be divided 
into terms for the period of four in- 
stead of two years, the two first to be 
purely elementary in oriental know- 
ledge, but perfecting as to Greek and 
Latin, and the school discipline retain- 
ed for the two first years, under the 
Oxford Doctors as pedagogues, which 
would have the preference of the young 
gentlemen themselves, to the lately 
adopted system of putting them back 
to school ; for on a boy’s knowing that 
he is destined for the Company’s Col- 
lege and service, he must be restless 
and impatient to escape on any con- 
dition from a school; and there is 
another condition which I would at- 
tach to this system, where the last 
two years should be purely on the 
University plan, that upon any symp- 
toms of insubordination shewing them- 
selves, the refractory pupil, instead of 
being expelled, which is punishing the 
parent or guardian, should for a cer- 
tain term be remanded to his peda- 
gogue. 

For myself, I am what Munsif calls 
me, with another guess motive, one of 
those worthy gentlemen, who, thanks 
to my own prudence and good fortune, 
and the pension of my rank (which 
I duly earned, but what few of our 
retired officers think of, we chiefly 
owed to the liberal mind of the first 
Lord Viscount Melville), are released 
from the active duties of life, while 
some of my oldest and best friends, 
more through misfortune than indis- 
cretion, are still officiating in India : 
but so long as I have my Persian 
books, I cannot charge myself, during 
seventeen years of such retirement, 
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with having found, when left en- 
tirely to my Oriental studies, a mo- 
ment's tedium. Such otium I glory 
in, and am vain enough to fancy, that 
I pass it cum dignitate. Moreover I 
would flatter myself, that I can write 
decent English, and translate from 
the Persian; snd have some little 
skill in the idiom of either language. 
But for my part I believe I know just 
enough of the Persian language, and 
not enough of the Arabic to be sen- 
sible of my own ignorance. Munslf 
makes up for his ignorance by a 
or self-sufficiency, and has the 

conceit of thinking himself (this 
word I must copy him for once by 

Such an instance of brutality and 
ignorance we would combat with a 
savageness, for we could oppose wolves 


referring to twice) superior to 
every body else, aud in his proofs of 
my blunders, plagiarism and vulgarity, 

made cock-sure of -Ai being 

triumphant, where he will now find 
himself in fact .Jji completely 

worsted and nonplussed ! 

With civilized nations a gentleman’s 
age is respected, and our seniors, if 
men of irreproachable character, look- 
ed up to with reverence; but to the 
language of Munsif, if such real rw/- 
garity could in any shape influence the 
public, I wish to reply in the words 
of the moral Nizami : 



only by a wolfishness.” 

I remain yours, 

Gulchin. 


FURTHER REMARKS ON GULCHIN. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


. Sir : — The postscript to Gulchin’s 
last letter on Persian Anthology an- 
nounces his intention of publishing his 
answer to Professor Stewart and to 
Munsif, in this number of your Journal. 

Of the merits, or rather the de- 
merits of his translation, Persian scho- 
lars have but one opinion ; and of the 
motives which urged him to make such 
an exposure of himself, the Public has 
not been tardy or unable to form a 
just estimate. He has allowed the most 
unbecoming vanity to impel him to trans- 
gress the rules of propriety ; and, un- 
der the pretence of giving a more li- 
teral translation than that of Professor 
Stewart, he has become the plagiarist 
of the very gentleman whom he had 
assumed to himself the title to criticise 
and condemn. 

It may be convenient for Gulchin 
to attempt to impress upon the public 
mind, that any one who has held him 
up to deserved obloquy is unworthy 
of “ a second notice and perhaps, 


taking every thing into consideration, 
the most plausible mode of retreat is 
to put a bold face on the matter, and 
confine himself to a general defence, 
though the charges of Munsif are pre- 
cise and specific. 

The Public will not easily forget that 
Gulchin made an unprovoked attack, 
in which false criticism and the in- 
sinuation of sordid motives, against a 
gentleman of undoubted liberality, 
were the least of his delinquencies. If 
he has, in consequence, been made to 
writhe under the just lash of counter- 
criticism, he has no one to blame but 
himself. His friends cannot urge, in 
excuse for him, that he has been borne 
away by the heedlessness of boyhood, 
nor by the petulance of youth : for, by 
his own statement, he has arrived at 
those years which every man of good 
feeling must venerate, when accom- 
panied by their wonted handmaids, 
considerate wisdom and a love of 
peace. 
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He must be wofully ignorant of 
public opinion, if he hopes that con- 
fident assertion will be received as a 
legitimate substitute for convincing 
proof and temperate argument. Until 
he produces these, all he can assert, all 
he can insinuate, will avail him nothing. 

It has often been the unmerited ho- 
nour of the writer of these remarks 
to converse with real Oriental scholars ; 
and he can assure Gulclun, that one 
and all have expressed their regret 
that the literature of the East was 
likely to fall into undeserved contempt 
and degradation, among classical scho- 
lars, in being so often intermeddled 
with by men of Gulchin’s stamp. 

That those feverish feelings which 
have irritated him into print, may sub- 
side, and that he may make some small, 
though inadequate atonement for his 


transgressions, by cilence and sorrow, 
is the friendly wish of 

E. B.B. 

*** There have now been three 
letters from Gulchin on the subject of 
Professor Stewart’s translation of the 
Anvari Sooheily, and there have been 
three likewise from an opposite party. 
Feeling has been somewhat strong, and 
we must acknowledge that a degree of 
blame attaches to ourselves for not 
having used sufficient caution in for- 
mer numbers. 

We have been desirous that each 
party should have a fair hearing ; and 
the present is certainly a fair oppor- 
nity for requesting our Correspondents 
to confine their observations, on all 
future occasions, to subjects which are 
strictly literary. 


ON DR. GILCHRISTS MODE OF INSTRUCTION. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir : — In the Asiatic Journal for De- 
cember, Dr. Gilchrist, with a view to 
describe the process of his instruction, 
says, “ My students commence read- 
ing a short story at the lecture-room 
in the 7'oman characters first, which 
they immediately afterw ards peruse in 
the nagree and persian letters also, 
before they translate it literally into 
english and, a little further, he 
says, ‘‘ these exercises communicate 
eastern and western orthoepigraphy si- 
multaneously^ with a practical know- 
ledge of the language, by the constant 
interposition of colloquial examples^ by 
myself and pupils, from ten till two 
o’clock every lecture day, both in hiu- 
doostanee and persian.” This infor- 
mation, together with a knowledge of 
the proficiency attributed to Dr. Gil- 
christ’s pupils, both by himself in print, 
and by some advocates of his in the 
Court of Proprietors, induced me to 
look over the most common books re- 
commended by him to learners, as well 
as to form an opinion on the general 
result of his instruction, and on the 


effect of the Roman letter system he 
promulgates. 

In one of his lately published books, 
w'hich is called “ The Stranger’s Infal- 
lible East-Indian Guide,” See, at page 
18 of the preface. Dr. Gilchrist whites, 
“ To students who wisely commence 
their oriental career with the grand 
popular speech of india, which has 
hitherto been very undeservedly super- 
seded by the persian, w hile degraded 
and misrepresented under the absurd 
term of moorish jargon, or moors, all 
the works enumerated in the subse- 
quent catalogue will necessarily prove 
of the highest utility and impor- 
tance and this catalogue comprises 
most likely, all that the Doctor has in 
print. As he, how ever, makes no men- 
tion of Grammar in his course of Lec- 
tures, the w'orks now supplied by him 
to his pupils, to enable them to learn 
the principles of the Hindustani and 
Persian, as well as to read the proper 
characters of those languages, require 
especial notice, and may suffice for nir 
present purpose. 
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, " The Hindee-Ropto ^hoepigra- 
phical Ultimatum 5 or^^>r Systematic, 
Discriminative Viesr“M Oriental and 
Occidental Visible Sounds,'^ &c. &c., is 
the first-mentioned on his list. The 
part of this book, called ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion,” extends to 166 pages, and is 
partly extracted from other preceding 
'svorks of Dr. Gilchrist’s. At page 2H 
of this Introduction, in allusion to 
making “ the english language and 
roman character universal,” he says 
in a note, “ this last object has en- 
gaged my attention for thirty years 
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my countrymen in general, may vet be 
induced to apply this english roman 
system to the current dialects of the 
hottentots, kafrees, east and west In- 
dians, &c., when they sojourn among 
newly -discovered nations, or an}' fo- 
reign tribes, long enough to learn 
something of their unknown tongues, 
which might thus be preserved and 
communicated with the greatest accu- 
racy and precision for the common 
good of mankind.” At p. 122 he 
gives a short table of sandfly or com- 
bination of Sanskrit words, which he 


past, and I no more despair of its ul- 
timate success, than I can abandon all 
hopes of the other being accomplished 
in the lapse of the present century, by 
concurrent exertions of those myriads 
who actually speak, and are about to 
speak English, in every quarter of the 
new and old world : thus the best me- 
dium of human thought now extant, 
if systematically reformed, in spite of 
french teeth, may yet pervade the 
universe with the wdngs of jpersuasion 
and ‘peace only, though ultimately to 
be founded every where on the ada- 


improperly terms “ Sanskrit Vocal 
Analysis and this is very incorrectly 
printed, apparently from the inability of 
the Editor to correct the press, though 
at page 15? he says, speaking of it, 
“ (for the accuracy of which I am in- 
debted to the kindness of a learned 
orientalist.)” 

At p. 48 of the body of the book, 
alluding to the utility of learning Hin- 
dustani, he says, “ if the above shall 
prove, from investigation and expe- 
rience, to be the real state of the case, 
and moreover that the hindoostanee 


mantine rocks of simplicity, facility, 
and utility, by the omnipotent hands 
of divine providence, for the future 
happiness and welfare of mankind, 
who never can have been doomed to 
butcher or devour each other, to the 
end of the world, like the brute beasts 
that perish, and mei'ely from a multi- 
plicity and confusion of tongues.” At 
p. 83 of the same introduction, he ob- 
serves, “ that useful truths in philo- 
logy are not the worse recollected bv 
being frequently repeated ; any more 
than moral and religious precepts in 
divinity, on which the changes have 
been rung for nearly two thousand 
years, and are still persisted in, oftener 
than once every week, though reite- 
rated in millions of sermons, since the 
Christian era, w hich people may daily 
consult in their own study.” At p, 90, 
alludii^ to his system of writing eastern 
words in Roman letters, he says, “ i 
may be indulged iti the benevolent 
wish, that the anglo-americans, and 


is the sole military and camp speech, 
known universally as such over the 
vast dominions of the honourable 
company in every part of hindoos- 
tan, the british Indian community 
have an undoubted right to throw a 
heavy responsibility on all the indi- 
viduals who have hitherto preferred 
the dead and learned languages of 
those distant regions, by establishing 
professorships and honorary niedals for 
them alone in england, to the exclu- 
sion almost, in those respects, of the 
adequate encouragement for acquiring 
the current tongue of the Indian penin- 
sula.” He seems, however, notwith- 
standing his venturing to hold up the 
Court of Directors to censure in the 
passage last quoted, to have been of a 
somewhat different opinion, when in 
1806 he published the first volume of 
the British Indian Monitor, in wliich 
he says : “ When the public are in 
possession of good Sanskrit and Arabic 
Grammar the sooner a student, who 
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is intended for the East, commences 
these acquisitions as classic languages, 
the greater progress he must after- 
wards make in almost every Oriental 
tongue, when he reaches Asia, provided 
he starts with the assistance of those 
teachers only who deem the just pro- 
nunciation and practical knowledge of 
living languages of far more conse- 
quence to the great body of our coun- 
trymen in the East, than all the learn- 
ed lumber of dead tongues, in either 
hemisphere,’* 

In the body of this work a collec- 
tion of short stories is given, first in 
the Roman character, and afterwards 
in the Nagari and Persian. After pas- 
sing over the Roman cliaracters, in 
which Br, G. seems best at home, I 
find the stories in Nagari so incor- 
rectly and unscientifically composed, 
that they can never serve as proper 
guides to learners for acquiring a just 
notion of the use of tlmt character ; 
though I suspect, from wdiat I have 
heard, that nothing more for this pur- 
pose is now generally brought by Br. 
G. before his pupils. Taking, for ex- 
ample, story the 17th, which consists 
of only 54 words, no less than nine of 
those words are w ithout any possibility 
of dispute absolutely erroneous, and 
several more do not define, as the cha- 
racter is capable of defining, the sounds 
intended. Agmn, taking the 74th 
story in the same character, I find in 
eighteen or nineteen short lines, at 
least 25 words falsely written, besides 
many others which are put together 
in so improper a way a^ no one ac- 
quainted with the Nagari system would 
tolerate. The stories, as set in the 
Persian character, are indeed less 
faulty, and perhaps betray less the in- 
attention or unskilful ness of the Edi- 
tor ; but the copy iu the Persian cha- 
racters of the same story as has been 
first noticed in the Nagari, namely 
the l7th, contains, in less than five 
lines, five palpable errors; and the vow- 
el points in the few stories, generally, 
are very incorrectly set : for, though 
Br. Gilchrist makes use of deformed 
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letters and strange unauthorized marks 
to point out the particular sounds in- 
tended by certain doubtful Arabic let- 
ters, yet he finds it necessary to have 
frequent recourse to the proper vowel 
points also, by which alone, if judi- 
ciously used and correctly set, all the 
distinctions might be more striePy 
made than Br. G. effects with the 
vowel points and assumed marks to- 
gether. Besides, these marks are nei- 
ther known in the Arabic orthogra- 
phy, nor sanctioned by the general 
practice of the natives of India ; and 
such persons of that country as may 
not have been expressly taught in Br. 
Gilchrist’s school, would be astonished 
at the bight of them. 

The next book on Br. Gilchrist’s 
list of recominendalion, is called 
“ The Stranger’s Infallible East-In- 
dian Guide and, a vocabulary oc- 
cupies more than 120 pages of the 
volume. At p. 5 of the Preface, Br, 
Gilchrist says, “ Were the learner 
to task hibself every clay with one page 
of the vocabulary, he would soon b e 
master of the wdiole by heart yet, 
at p. 558 of the Asiatic Journal for 
Becember 1821, he professes a method 
of teaching very different from what 
is here recommended : all my ef- 
forts,” says he, “ are directed to expand 
the minds of my pupils, who get com- 
paratively few tasks bjj heart . At p. 
36 of the preface to the first volume 
of the British Indian Monitor, too, he 
says, very few beginners will pro- 
perly advert to the absolute necessity 
of learning a sufficient stock of words 
by heart:” and, at p. 15 of the pre- 
face to The Stranger’s Infallible East- 
Indian Guide,” which comprizes 430 
pages, besides a long preface, he says, 
to those readers who will so far 
confide in my judgment as to follow 
my advice, I shall candidly impart it 
by desiring them, w^hilc on board ship, 
and in the above period after arrival, 
to acquire, if possible, the difficult 
sounds from some of their well-in- 
formed european friends ; and at the 
same time to make theirselves com- 
VoL. XIII. G 
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plete masters of every word, technical 
term, and rule, in this minute volume 
at least, before they sit regularly dov/n 
to study the language with any moon- 
shee. ^Indeed, if they can prevail on 
theirselves to include the story teller, 
reversed vocabulary, and english and 
hindoostanee dictionary in this coun- 
sel, £hey will never have cause to re- 
pent such precaution.” Dr. G. indeed 
seems to have one opinion on this sub- 
ject when he thinks fit to offer his 
books to the notice of the publick, and 
another somewhat different when con- 
troversy becomes his object. 

At page 25 of the preface to the 
same book. Dr. G. says : the ar- 
rangement and concatenation of every 
literal category in the world, has 
hitherto been so inconsistent and ab- 
surd, as to exhibit rather an undigested 
chaos, at eternal war with its own ele- 
ments, in the wreck of all principles, 
than a rational scheme for initiating 
novices at the very threshold of leara- 
ing, where, if they do not stumble and 
fall, ‘ never to rise again,’ is owing to 
blind chance, and the total want of 
due reflection, not to any good guid- 
ing. I am probably the first gram- 
marian who has yet attempted to in- 
troduce a complete radical reform in 
this humble province of literature, 
and have in the space of thirty years 
reached that ‘ ne plus ultras of my 
alphabetical labours, lately presented 
to the british indian community in 
the hindoostanee story-teller; an ab- 
stract of which will be found in this 
rudimental work, intended for the 
most convenient syllabus of future pre- 
lections in that extraordinary tongue 
to the military, medical, and all other 
gentlemen of the king’s or company’s 
service, who may yet be induced to 
attend my different courses and classes, 
during every term, at the voice of duty, 
interest, or conscientious principles, 
previous to departure for a subjugated 
land, overflowing with milk and honey, 
and where the myriads of natives un- 
derstand, generally speaking, no lan- 
guage but their own.” 


The first paragraph of the body of 
the work runs thus : “1. utility, sim- 
plicity, facility, consistency, and the 
perspicuity of reason and truth should 
form the basis of every scientific su- 
perstructure, even at the hazard of 
innovation and radical reform in that 
republic of letters called the alpha- 
bet^ which constitutes the foundation 
of rational speech and grammar, though 
in general absurd and preposterous in 
the extreme,” Whether the first of 
these requisite qualities, namely, utility, 
can or cannot be adequately produced 
from Dr. G.’s labours, we wibh to dis- 
cover; but, certainly any one who has 
read a few pages of his works, must 
begin to doubt that either simplicity, 
consistency, or perspicuity can exist in 
what he writes. 

At p. 4, he remarks, “ oriental let- 
ters having no capitals in our accepta- 
tion of the term, all the roman sub- 
stitutes are treated as small working 
bees, on a footing of perfect equality 
in their size, without one notable or 
grandee for the abecedarian commu- 
nity, in compliance with the first prin- 
ciple ; especially as the persi-arabic ca- 
pitals, when they do appear, adorn 
rather the tail than the head of 3 
word or sentence, even when the ma- 
jesty of heaven, as the king of kings 
would seem to require a great initial- 
shahunshah, emperor, and badshah, 
padshah, king, are literatim and verba- 
tim proofs ot the fact in question; the 
original final being no way more ele- 
vated in dignity than the minute shu 
or humble bee, bu, pee, pu, are initial- 
ly.” In riiis work, written entirely in 
the Roman characters. Dr. G. avoids 
the use of capitals even at the begin- 
ning of chapters, paragraphs, sen- 
tences, or proper names: thus, he 
abandons the established practice with 
regard to the characters he actually 
adopts, to conform to the usage of 
others very different ; but, it may not 
be surprising in Dr. G. to oppose cus- 
tom, in his treating all “ on a footing 
of perfect equality ;” or, in his talking 
of capitals, that is Acad-letters, adorn- 
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ing the tail ! This work is written for 
the use of mere beginners of the Ori- 
ental languages ; and the above is the 
tenth paragraph only of it : no such 
beginners, however, can comprehend 
Dr. G.’s allusions in the latter part of 
the paragraph : and, no one who pos- 
sesses any thing of taste could tolerate 
the simile that precedes. 

To teach his pupils. Dr. G. attempts 
first to explain the use and original 
meanings of the mere letters, or s} I- 
lables, applied to grammatical inflec- 
tion, as well as to give the primary 
senses of the auxiliary verbs, preposi- 
tions, &c.; but, a novice cannot be ex- 
pected to understand these matters 
from Dr. G.'s confused and fanciful 
detail. Many of the derivations and 
meanings, too, are strikingly erro- 
neous. For example, at p. lo, he says, 
in Arabic do is equivalent to of 
when, in that language, it is the termi- 
nation of the nominative case. Again, 
he says, ‘‘ do seems something similar 
to a negative in dd-turna, dd-jarna 
dd-gulna,” whilst it is plainly a residue 
of the Sanskrit prepos. 

At p. 22, he describes Jiee as “ eu- 
phonised by li** from ee ; whilst the 

origin seems to be the Sanskrit 
(hi) which in the Persian character 
must be written ^ (hee): and, in 

such case, hce is the more original 
form. At p. 40, treating of the En- 
glish “ should, would, might f he says, 
“ and probably this last has some re- 
lation to must also a little after- 
M'ards, too, he gives the series of the 
supposed derivation, “ may, mayed, 
might, must but this last is plainly 
from the German mussen, and has no 
relation to mai/, might. At p. 51 and 
52, are some strange hints at deriva- 
tion, which are of too great iengtli to 
be copied here. At p.53, sah mer^ 
chant, he says, is “ probably connected 
with shah king;'" though it is for 

the Sanskrit {sadhoo), He> 

moreover, strangely fancies an affinity 
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l)etween so he, &c., which is from 
Sanskrit : {sa) and so-na to sleep, 

which is from Sanskrit Sim- Again, 

he says, it would not be stretching 
the allusion tojo far, were we to trace 
supna dream, from s and upna self, 
when asleep but supna is evidently 

for Sanskrit i^swupnu) dream* 

At p. 55, “ aj to-day, may be viewed 
as a curious formation of a- come, and 
ja go though it is surely for the 

Sanskrit {adya). At p. 56, he 

observes, “jun-na to bring forth, is de- 
ducible from j, the radical for life, 
soul, with an-na to bring whilst it 
proceeds from the root {jun) 

generate. At p. 57, owv eleven*" is 
said to be “ from eleve one, and two 
eleve for twelve^* At p. 59, the ge- 
nitive signs kuo, ka, ke, kee, are 
strangely deduced from kur hand. At 
p. 60, koo-kur, kootta, a dog, is as- 
cribed to koo-kur evil-doer ; though it 

is for the Sanskrit (/fooA'A'oor) 

dog. At p. 62, he says, “ kur hand, 
indicates man, as well as soul, on boai*d 
ship;” and makes some strange obser- 
vations in consequence. At p. 63, 
“ so6n-na to hearf is said tobe“ from 
kun-na to hear though the first is 

from hearing, and the last 

from the ear. At p. 82 is a 

rare comparison to “ the devil, not 
on two sticks and, on the same 
page, “ pas nearf he says, ‘‘ may not, 
as a derivative, be very remote from 
pa/oo^ though it is plainly for San- 

sl:rit {parswii) side. On p. 83, 

“ oopur above, is (lerived from pur 
koo when, it is in fact, for Sanskrit 

whence the Greek 

and Latin super. At p. 84, 
undur within, is deduced from dur 
door ; though it is the Sanskrit 
G 2 
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{untur): bheeturti;i^/{i;z,from 
bheet a wall ; when it is most likely 
for and, bahur out, 

he says, “ may have a latent connec- 
tion with par over, that side, the pri- 
vative be, the numerical ha tivo, wa 
open, or ba,o airf* whilst the word 

is plainly for the Sanskrit 

(wahir) out, &c. On p. 85, sath 
with, is made out su-hath at hand; 

r 

though it is plainly for Sanskrit 

company: sung with, is made out to 
be su-ung with body ; svhilst it is pure 

Sanskrit m together going : sood- 

han he translates “ straight place 
though it means ivilh, and is most 

likely for with , together w / th . 

At p. 1C6, soo-ur sow, is referred 
to soo good; when it is plainly for 

Sanskrit {sookara). Atp. 17^^ 

the termination iyara in gjiasiyara, 
is rendered cutter ; though the m ord 
in question, ghasiyara, is doubtless for 

Sanskrit from ^ j P[ 

grass, and root ^ take. At p. iT^s 

he makes khan lord, and khwan 
reader, to be the same. At p. 204, he 
says, our ten must be two^en con- 
tracted.” Other errors of the like 
nature with the above might be point- 
ed out in this book, if more were 
thought necessary to exhibit its real 
quality. The author seems to write 
and publish, at once, whatever the 
imagination may suggest, without ques- 
tioning the correctness of it : and this 
in a style truly peculiar to himself. 
He appears, too, not only deficient in 
acquaintance with the etymology of the 
language he teaches, as his attempts at 
derivation above noticed show; but 
the quotations before given must make 
abundantly manifest how wanting his 
discourse, as an instructor, is in simpli- 
city, perspicuity, and precision. 


These two works, with a collection 
of dialogues in the mere Roman cha- 
racter, are, I understand, the only 
books now commonly used by Dr. G. 
at his Hindustani lectures : very lately, 
however, he has edited a work called 
“ the Hindee Moral Preceptor, or Ru- 
dimental Principles of Persian Gram- 
mar,” in which he seeks to unfold 
the elements of the latter tongue, by a 
process similar to that adopted for the 
Hindustani. In this book, as in the 
one last noticed, capital letters are 
generally discarded. At page 17 , be- 
ginning to explain the most common 
particles of the language, he says, “ we 
must in some measure assume the ex- 
istence of such a verb as iin to be, exist, 
live, proceeding with such a mere 
assumption, at the outset, he does 
not insist on absolute proof of his 
inductions afterwards: so, at page 19, 
he writes, “ the transition from entity, 
in the abstract seems, to have produced, 
as in the Hindoostanee, a something 
more real, having the breatli of life ; 
an idea perfectly compatible with the 
conversion of un to hu~un, husun, and 
the euphonic result hiistnu, to breathe, 
exist, Ac. similar to hona, esse, stare, 
s^nrarc,'' Ac.; yet the Persian hustun, 
as lie writes it, is clearly of the same 

origin as the Sanskrit {ustoXm) 

o 

and perhaps the latiu esse, and, the 
meaning of those is not to breathe, 
stare or sj^irare. Again, at page 22, he 
says, “ how far the notion of giving, 
dividing, Ac. may be connected with 
du-st, hand, or do, two, is a question 
which time \vill ^et decide; in the 
interim, however, we will assume, that 
du, da, de, di, imply hand! give 1” 
And, on the 1 olio wing page, he says, 
as the foregoing hypothesis will, 
moreover, reconcile the most eccentric 
verb in the whole language, when ap- 
plied to dee-d-un, to see, one or two 
additional postulatory propositions will 
suffice for all the rest ; dee-un, bee-un, 
to two, in latin, vi-de, give two, i. e. 
the pair of most perspicuous organs 
of the body to any object, whence dee- 
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d-un (bee-d-itn), to see^* &c. Next, 
he says, “kur-un,kee-un, koo-un, kur- 
na, kee-na, kur-d-un, crea-re, all pro- 
ceed from some modification of kur, 
cxxVyhandy to hand,acit, make, do, to tivo, 
i. e, to use both hands in action.” These 
instances must shew the laxity or ra- 
ther futility of the author’s reasoning, 
and the inadequacy of what he ad- 
vances, either to convince or to in- 
struct. 

In this volume is a collection of odes 
from Saadi, which seem just as incor- 
rectly copied as the Hindustani stories 
before noticed in the Persian characters. 
Taking, for example, the short ode 
of seven lines at page 61, there appears 
in it seven words erroneously written 
or marked, besides some other instances 
in which the vowels are improperly set. 

At page 2, of the preface to the 
second part of the book. Dr. G. says, 
“ for the want of oriental characters 
in this performance, and the rigid ex- 
clusion of capital letters, my plea still 
consists in the preference of utility 
and simplicity to all other considera- 
tions, in the outset of every scientific 
pursuit ; and when it is duly observed, 
that the whole of these variegated 

A, a, a, a, a, N T G 

all terminate in teaching us the simple 
sound q/'a, which without the help of 
any second sight, we can instantly per- 
ceive through a wall in our ow n tongue, 
one can hardly refrain from smiling at 
so much ado about nothing at all : we 
must not, however, with the aberdo- 
nians pervert the word luall to ivcll, 
lest we search in vain for what in this 
case cannot be found, either at the 
top or bottom of a well,” &c. &c. 
On page 3, he takes care to remark, 
“ to the hindoostanee and persian 
students, who will trust me as their 
giude, it may be safely affirmed, that 
the set of my five books, now procur- 
able at the rate of as many pounds 
only, will be infinitely more useful for 
the speedy acquirement of both lan- 
guages, than much larger and dearer 
volumes,” &c. &c. Is this the puff 
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direct ? If so, we have before quoted 
two passages which may have been 
intended for the like purpose ! 

The second part of this last noticed 
book consists of a Hindee-Persic and 
English vocabulary,” all in the Roman 
characters; but the arrangement of 
it is so extraordinary and complex, 
that a novice must take some time and 
pains to discover the method of using 
it ; and a mere learner of Hindustani 
with Dr.G. must purchase this volume, 
the first part of which relates entirely 
to Persian, for the purpose solely of 
getting the vocabulary which it con- 
tains. 

To teach young men to read Hin- 
dustani words in Roman characters 
is not very difficult, and they may 
soon be taught to repeat some com- 
mon phrases, by way of discourse; 
but they wall not very easily compre- 
hend the construction of the Hindu- 
stani and Persian languages, from the 
mere use of the elementary books 
Dr, G, now offers them. The ex- 
tracts above given are but a very few 
of the many pai’adoxical, obscure, and 
extravagant passages these books con- 
tain : and, the style of the English is 
in general so diffuse and unpolished, 
that they wfim have been accustomed 
to good waiters must be thoroughly 
disgusted at it. A just notion, too, 
of the UbC of the Persian and Nagari 
characters cannot be acquired from 
the very limited and incorrect spe- 
cimens introduced in these books. The 
unauthorized and erroneous way in 
w'hich these specimens are written, 
may not without reason lead to the 
suspicion, that the author’s motives 
for preferring the Roman to the pro- 
per characters, are not merely to fa- 
cilitate the progress of learners, but 
also to shelter himself. In my opinion, 
the grammatical construction and the 
use of the proper characters of the 
Hindustani ought principally to be 
attended to in this country. By learn- 
ing these characters from a well in- 
formed teacher, all the difficulties of 
Hindustani pronunciation, and these 
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are not great> will be fully surmounted. 
When the powers of the different 
letters in the Sanskrit and Persian 
alphabets are ascertained, which may 
be done by reading them over a very 
few times, nothing in pronunciation 
can remain doubtful, because each 
letter or symbol, with authorized marks 
in a few cases, constantly denotes one 
invariable sound. Dr. G. seems to 
increase rather than diminish the diffi- 
culty in this particular, by teaching it 
in characters to which the learners 
have been long habituated to attribute 
others, and in many instances, various 
powers : a confirmed habit is, in such 
case, to be guarded against, as well 
as a custom to be acquired. This 
practice, too, I am persuaded, is for 
another reason highly prejudicial : it 
leads young men to fancy that the 
proper characters ai-e really hard to 
be learned, and that all acquaintance 
with them, even, may be dispensed 
with. If the knowledge of the gram- 
mar, and the ability to read and trans- 
late the language in Persian and Na- 
gari characters, be gained in this coun- 
try, the habit of using words in con- 
versation may be acqumed amongst 
the natives in a very short space of 
time after the reaching India : and it 
will then be learned idiomatically : an 
advantage not to be expected here, 
whatever European may be the teacher. 

The use of a system of Roman let- 
ters to denote Oriental words, can in 
reason be solely to write proper names, 
and occasionally other words, for the 
accommodation of Europeans; and, 
when Dr. G’s method is followed in 
this respect, it appears ridiculous in 
the eyes of those who are not accus- 
tomed to it, whether in this country 
or on the continent of Europe. Thus, 
at page 124 of No. 47 of the Quar- 
terly Review, referring to the word 
Fuqeer, written according to Dr. Gil- 
christ’s method, the reviewer observes, 
" this word (which no human organ 
can articulate) stands, we suppose, for 
what is usually termed a faquir / We 
are almost put beyond our patience by 


the miserable affectation of giving a 
new appearance to every European 
term in common use. We have wuz- 
zeers and vuzzeers ; nuwabs and na- 
wobs ; and, after ail, we do not ap- 
proach a jot nearer to the true sound 
than when we used the pronunciation 
of our fathers, and said viziers and na- 
bobs,” Now, these disgusting modern 
alterations in the appearance of Eastern 
proper names in European letters, arc 
entirely owing to Dr. G.’s novel and 
pernicious practice of teaching, Aviiat 
is in some important points repugnant 
to both established custom and un- 
questionable analogy. By the follow^- 
ers of his method, Mukku must be 
written instead of Mecca, Urub in- 
stead of Arab, Qooran instead of Ko- 
ran, Ulmuquntur for Alniacantar, Ukbur 
for Akbar, Sumurqund for Samarcand, 
&c. See , ; and this contradiction to all 
that has been done by accredited au- 
thors before his time, and to what is 
still doing by all the continent of Eu- 
rope, as well as by British scholars who 
have not had the misfortune to be 
misled by Dr. G., is chiefly owing to 
his unfortunate assumption of the Ro- 
man letter u to supply the place of the 
first Sanskrit and Arabic vowel, to 
which the first Roman vowel a by 
clear analogy, and according to general 
practice, corresponds. It is true, that 
this misuse of 21 originated with some 
of the Company’s Servants in India 
before Dr. G.’s first publication ; but, 
the manner in wdiich the latter has 
had to do with young men in the 
Company’s ser\dce, who w'ere not suf- 
ficiently informed to question the pro- 
priety of what he proposed, has occa- 
sioned a bias in the minds of many, 
and been the cause of propagating an 
irrational practice, which must render 
any author adopting it ridiculous to- 
well-instructed Europeans generally : 
and, which w’ould, if commonly under- 
stood and rightly considered without 
prejudice, be at once discountenanced 
both in India and at home. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, X. 
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TITLES AND ABSTRACTS OF ALL STATUTES 

PASSED SINCE THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE PRESENT REIGN 
AFFECTING THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY, OR CONC ERNING THE 
POLITICS, THE COMMERCE, OR THE PRODUCTIONS OF 
THE COMPANrS POSSESSIONS IN INDIA. 

{Continued from voL XII, page 542.) 


1 and 2 Geo. IV. c. 61 . An Act to r<?- 
gulate the Appropriation of U nclairned 
Shares of Prize JMoney belonging to 
Soldiers or Seamen in the service of the 
East-India Company, 23d June 1821, 
Prize-money belonging to soldiers 
and seamen to be paid over to the 
Company. Mode of application there- 
of. Time of payment. $1, 3, 3. 
Agents and others to deliver accounts 
of unclaimed shares. ^ 4. Court of 
Directors and Governments of India 
may call for general prize accounts, J5, 
Invested with same authority as Trea- 
surers of Greenwich and Chelsea Hos- 
pitals. ^ 7* Application of unclaimed 
monies in their hands. ^10. Persons 
in the employ of the Company not to 
act as Agents. Penalty ^500. §U, 

1 and 2 Geo. IV., c. 84. An Act to 
grant a Duty of Customs on certain 
Articles of Wood imported into Great 
Britain, in lieu of former Duties ; 
and to amend an Act made in the 
Jifty-ninih year of His late Majesty, 
for granting certain Duties of Ciis^ 
toms in Great Britain, 2d July 
1821. 

After 5th July 1821, the dpties of 
Customs on Pepper, Cayenne-Pepper, 
Long-Pepper, Guinea-Pepper, Capsi- 
cum, or Chillies, imported into Great 
Britain, to cease. $ 11. 

1 and 2 Geo. IV., c. 106. An Act to 
continue until the first day of July 
1824, several Acts of H is late Ma^- 
jesty respecting the Duties of Cus- 
toms payable on Merchandize im- 
ported into Great Britain and Ire- 
land from any place within the Limits 
of the East-India Company's Charter; 
and to increase the Duties payable 
on the Importation of Sugar from 
the East-Indies, until the 2bfk day 


of March 1823 in Great Britain^ 
and until the day of July 1824 
in Ireland, 10th July 1821. 

The Acts 54 Geo. III. c. 36 (im- 
posing duties on, and making regula- 
tions regarding goods imported into 
Great Britain from India), the Act 54 
Geo. in. c, 103 (imposing duties on, 
and making regulations regarding goods 
imported into Ireland from India), and 
the Act 55 Geo. III. c. 10 (making 
further provisions respecting aforesaid 
duties, and allowing bond to be given 
by Private Traders), continued until 
July 1, 1824, except so far as relates 
to duties and drawbacks under 54 Geo. 
III. c. 36, and so far as altered by this 
Act. ^ 1, 2. From and after passing 
of this Act, the duties on Sugar the 
produce of the East-Indies imported 
into the United Kingdom, to be as 
follows : — Clayed, or equal to the 
quality of clayed, the cwt. £2, 5^. ; 
brown or muscovado, the cwt. £2. 
From and after 5th April 1822, the 
duties on East-India Sugar to be as 
follow : The produce of any British 
territory in the East-Indies, viz, clayed^ 
or equal to clayed, the cwt. £2, bs , ; 
brown or muscovado, the cwt. £2. 
The produce of China, Java, the 
Eastern Islands, or elsewhere in the 
East-Indies (except the British ter- 
ritories) viz, clayed, or equal to cla3xd, 
the cwt. ^04. 6 a'. Sd . ; brown or mus- 
covado, the cwt. £Z, 3s, ^ 3, 4, 5. 
Certificates of produce to be pro- 
duced. § 6. Board of Customs may 
admit Sugar laden previous to infor- 
mation of passing of this Act reaching 
India, at former duties. § T, 

{Xote, The Treasury have suspend- 
ed these duties till 5th April 1822.] 

{To be continued.) 
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CHESS. 


JOT ATTEMPT TO ANALYSE A NEW DEFENCE OF THE KING’S 

GAMBET. 

► B.- 


■ 1 : 


P. 2 steps, 
-The same. 


2 


C — K, B. P. 2 steps, 

i B* — K, P. takes it. 

5 FT. — K, Kt. to its B. 3d sq. 
( B. — K. Kt. P. 2 steps. 


^ 5 — K. Kt. to its Q. 4th sq. 

( B. — Q. to Adversary’s K. R.4th sq. 
i W. — K. to his B. sq. 

^ ( B, — K. B. to its Q. B. 4th sq. 

c n;->Q. B. P. 1 step. 

» \ b,—G. P. 1 step. 

Q 5 — Q* 

p. 1 ■ 


. 5 — K. B. to its Q. B, 4th sq. 

^ ^ jy. — Q. to her K. 2d sq. ^ ^ B, — P, takes the P, checks. 

- 5 FY. — Q. Kt. to its 3. 3d sq* , « 5 

* J J3_K. Kt. P. 1 step. \ B,^Q. gives check. 

jr.— K. to his B. 2. 

B. — K. Kt, to its K. 2d in fav. of B. 


, C FK*— Q. P. 2 steps. 
' I J?.— P. ti ' 


, takes the Kt. 


11 


y I ft. — Q takes the P. 


[ B. — Q. Kt to its B. 3d. sq. 

[Any other move would lose the game.] 
C ft. — K. castles. 

® j B. — Kt. takes the Q. P. 

Q 5 — Q* ker 3d sq. 

( B, — Q. B. P. 2 steps. 

A drawn game. The powerful attack 
the Gambet-player has acquired by the 
sacrifice of his Ks Kt would enable him 
easily to win the game, if his adver- 
sary did not play correctly, 

NEW DEFENCE. 


OB, 

( W. — Q. P. 2 steps. 

I B. — K. Kt. P. 1 step. 

( — K. Kt. to Adversary’s K. 4. 

( Q. to Adversary’s K. R.4 steps 
M f ir. — K. to his B. square. 

' IJ?,— K. Kt. to its R. 3d. 
g f FF.— Q. B. takes the G. P. 


6 


s FT.— Q. P. 1 step. 


9 


10 


ll 


Kt. P. 1 step. 


f W,—i 

1 B. — Q. to her K. B. 3d sq. 
r FF. — K. Kt. P. 1 step. 

— Q. P. 1 step, 

/ W. — K. Kt. to its Q. 3d sq. 
\b.^Q, takes Q. P. 
f FF. — Q. Kt. to its Q. 2d sq. 

\b. — Q. Kt. to its B. 3 in fav. of Def. 

Delhi, Ang. 1, 1817. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

On Saturday, the 14th of July 1821, 
a Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held 
at the Society’s apartments in Chowrin- 
ghee, the Marquis of Hastings in the 
Chair. 

The Rev. Mr Mills, proposed at the 
last meeting, was unanimously elected a 
member of the Society, 

Capt. Hodgson and Capt. Lockett were 
elected to fill the two vacant seats in the 
Committee of Papers, occasioned hy the 
death of Col. Mackenzie and Col. G, 
Fagan. 

The twenty-second number of the 
French work, entitled Mojiuments de Hinr- 
doostan, by Mons. Langles, was present- 
ed in the name of the author by Mons. 
Picard. 

A copy of the Chinese Dictionary, by 
De Guigues, was presented to the Society 


by Sir Sydney Smith, tlirough the me- 
dium of the Most Noble the President. 

Maj.Gen. Hardwicke presented to the 
Society the first Report of tlie Agricul- 
tural Society, established in Sumatra by 
Sir Stamford Raffles. The Report is 
confined to the districts in the neighbour- 
hood of Bencoolen, which comprise a 
space of about three miles square. 
The population is supposed to amount to 
from 10 or 20,000, of which one-half is 
concentrated in the to\\ n of Marlljorougli, 
and consists in a great part of foreigners. 
Their agriculture, as might be expected, 
is of the most imperfect description. Of 
irrigated lands, scarcely any are in cul- 
tivation except in the vicinity of Ben- 
coolen, where a deficiency of new land 
and the influence of foreign settlers, have 
caused them to be particularly used. The 
majority of the people subsist on the pro- 
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duce of Ladings, or fcHrest 
which are clear^ in the rudest manner by 
burning, and abandoned al^ a single 
crop has been taken from them. Pepper, 
the staple article of export from the coast 
of Sumatra, is scarcely at all cultivated in 
the neighbourhood of Bencoolen. The 
only cultivation which has been attended 
M'ith success is that of the nutmeg and 
clove. Neither cattle nor sheep are na- 
tives of the place ; even fowls have l>een 
principally imported ; and tlie only useful 
animal possessed by the people is the 
budalo, vrhich, however, they have not yet 
learnt to apply to tlie labour of husbandry. 

The volume consists of the Address of 
the President on the institution of the 
Agricultural Society at Bencoolen, and 
on tlie West Coast of Sumatra ; tlie first 
Report of the Sumatran Agricultural 
Society ; a Report on the Population, &c. 
of the town and suburbs of IVIarlborough ; 
on the Population, &c. of the district of 
Duablas; on tlie Population of the dis- 
trict of Lumba-selapan ; on tlie cultivation 
of spice at Bencoolen. 

In originating a nutmeg plantation, the 
first care of the cultivator is to select ripe 
nuts, and to set them at the distance of a 
foot apart in a rich soil, merely covering 
them very lightly with mould. They are 
to be protected from tlie heat of the sun, 
occasionally weeded, and watered in dry 
weather every other day. ITie seedlings 
may be expected to appear in from 30 
to 60 dsLjs, and when four feet high, the 
heaJtliiest and most luxuriant, consisting 
of three or four verticles, are to be re- 
moved in the commencement of the rains, 
to the plantation, previously cleared of trees 
and underwood by burning and grabbling 
up their roots, and placed in holes dug for 
their reception at the distance of 30 feet 
from each otlier, screening them foom the 
heat of tlie sun and the violence of tlie 
winds. The soil throughout the planta- 
tions generally is a red mould, with stony 
fr^nents or pebbles frequently inter- 
mixed with it ; the surface of it in the 
forest alluvial and low lands being of a 
chocolate colour, varying in depth from 
three to twelve inches. The soil of Cey- 
lon, in which the cinnamon-tree thrives so 
luxuriantly, is of the same descrijition. 

An estimate is given of the produce in 
nutmegs, mace, and cloves, from planta- 
tions at and in the vicinity of Fort Marl- 
borough, for the ensuing five years, dated 
February 9, 1321. 



Nutmpcs. 

Mace. 

Cloves. 


lbs. 

* Pm. 

lbs. 

1821 

59,832 

15,000 

16,596 

1822 

59,832 

15,000 

16,596 

182.3 

62,532 

15,600 

18,096 

1824 

69,832 

17,500 

25,596 

1825 

89,832 

22,500 

34,596 


The protluce of plantations in the cUs- 
Asiatic Join'll. — No. 73. 


ti^erior, and at tli^ out-setUements, 
is not indued in this statement. 

From the report on the getieral salubrity 
of the settlement at Bencoolen, it appears 
that latterly the climate has undergone a 
considerable revolution, and that its for- 
merly noxious agency has been »ux^ded 
by a mild and benign influence. Mr. 
Lumsdmne, the surgeon, who has b^n 
twenty-two years at Fort Marlborough, 
is of opinion that, upon the whole, the 
settlement and its vicinity may be cona- 
dered, in point of salubrity, as neai’ly 
upon a par with any of the Eastern Is- 
lands, 

It further appears that the value of 
landed property at Bencoolen has increased 
during the last three years, and particular- 
ly within the last year, upwards of SO 
per cent. ; secondly, that the actual pro- 
duce of nutmegs already exceeds, by about 
4,800 pounds, the average consumj^on of 
the British Isles ; and tliirdly, that the 
grain cultivation of the country, during 
the year 1820, was not less than four 
times greater than that of the preceding 
year. 

Major General Hardwicke also present- 
ed a pamphlet containing descriptions of 
filalayan Plants, by William Jack, at the 
request of Sir Stamford Rafiles. 

It is stated, that in Sumatra the cam- 
phor trees are confined to the country of 
the Battas, which extends about a degree 
and a half immediately to the north of the 
equator. They are also found in Borneo, 
in nearly the same pamllel of latitude, and 
there is reason to believe that there are 
some in tlie neighbourhood of Singapore 
and Johore. Tliis valuable tree is not 
known to exist in any other part pf the 
world, and on this account, as well as the 
diflficulty of obtaining its produce, this 
kind of camphor bears an exorbitant price. 
It is all carried to Cliina, where it sells for 
about twelve times as much as that of Ja- 
pan. This kind of camphor is found in a 
concrete state, occupying cavities and fis- 
sures in die lieart of the tree. In order to 
obtain it, the tree is felled and split into 
lengths, to allow of the extraction of the 
crystallized masses. The same tree yields 
the concrete substance, and an oil, which 
is supposed to be the first stage of the for- 
mation of the aimphor. The Sumatra 
camphor is little kno^\m in Europe^ 

For the establishment of the Agricultu- 
ral Society of Bencoolen we are indebted 
to Sir Stamford Rafiles, whose zeal and 
ability In the prosecution of science, and 
pursuits connected with the extension of 
useful knowledge, cannot be too highly 
appreciated. Tlie volume now laid before 
the Society contains matter of particular 
interest, and embraces many important 
points in botany and other branches of 
natural history. 

VoL. XIII. 
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A after biiftiy ruffes 

* a < j ii<]^iB«euTyi was pr^esented, by Mr. Gib- 27^j or ^ about ^u)s. Tu both, the v^e- 

. . brae are easily traced from the occiput to 

-• A €opyjof a-New Nosological System, the sacruiru Respiration in each i-. dis- 
by Dr. Tyt^er, ,was received from the au- tinct. They sleep a great deal, spi^<Tly 
, and quietly, generally, but not invariably 

'tDt. Admu presented, for the Society’s at the same time. One occasionally cnes 
MuaeUtn^ several specimens of nhiiends whilst the otlier is quiet. Dr. Gibson sa\y 
qajyiected in the JEf^rapur Pass in Bundle- one of them suck or cry whils|;^.the other 
eand^ by Lieut. Swayne, of the Goruck- was asleep. The modi cr, -vvho was walk- 
pore L^ht Infantry, , ing about in perfect health, said that the 

’ Dr. Adam also presented, in the name fir»t six days after delivery she had an 
of ‘Dr.' Tytler, the half of a human skuU abundance of milk fur both, which they 
ei peculiar confonnation ; a curious pre- sucked alternately, but after that period 
paradon of the O^sa Sjt&Ti^'iosa Inferior of the milk left her, and they were fed with 
n^kld, together with specimens of the red goat*s milk, of which tlicy take boUveen 
worshipped by the natives, under them about an English pint in 24 hours, 
the name of Ganesa, and supposed to be Appearances are unfavourable to a long 
incarnations of that god^ specimens of life. 

the chrystalline mineral, supposed by tlie Captain Lachlan, of Il.M. !7th regt... 
iu^vesto be incarnations of Surya, or the presented to the Society’s Museum a box of 
sun I specimens of a silicious mineral, w or- miscellaneous minerals, collected among 
shipped by Hindoos as an incaniation of tiiC Kajmahai Hills in the vicinity of the 
Seiia;,and specimens of the pyritic miae- Ganges, between Soorajoarralion the West, 
sril, .cdnsideretl by the natives as an iiicar- and Hajmalial on the East, with clescrip- 
iiatk>ii of Bowanee Devi, or the moon. ti\e memoranda of their localities. One 
Major General Hardwicke, on the part of them is a spj cirnen of the basaltic rock, 
of the widow and executrix of the late over which pUmges the romantic IMoteej- 
much lamented member of the Society, hurna waterfall. Tlie little rhuletwliich 
Cedone! Mackenzie, presented various forms this ca-cade has its source from 
specimens of minerals, images, emblems springs a short distance among the hills, 
Hindoo mythology, and other curious and flows along its rocky bed for some 
articles, found among the ruins of ancient time before it roaches the precipice over 
temples in the island of Java, and some which it falls. On approaching the edge 
specimens of idiells and other subjects of of the steep, and venturing to look over 
natural history. its front, it vras found to consist for a few 

An Abstract Register of the Weather, kept yards of a succession of steep prismatic 
at Singapore during tlie year 1S20, was steps, rising up, in unequal lieigiits, not 
received from Major Farquhar. Thenum- unlike the pipes of anoigan; but below 
her of dry days noted is 137, and of rainy that there is a perpendicular descent of 
days 229. about 120 or 130 feet, to an horizontal 

An account of a lusus naturnr^^ accom- table of rock, about 30 or 40 yards broad, 
panied by a drawing, by Dr. Gibson, ot from tlie front of which the water again 
Lucknow, was read. A woman named appears to fall about 50 or GO feet furtlier 
Kesserreab, the wife of a Rajpoot reritl- into the basin at its base. Tlie basaltic 
ing at the village of Koorrea, 30 inilei bed appears to incline or press inwards on 
froth Lucknow, was lately delivered of each sitle towards the channel of the rivu- 
3 tlbnsters. Tlie heads, necks, breasts, and let, riring on the right with an angle of 
Upjicr extremities arc perfectly distinct and about 60 degrees in a S.W. direction, 
s^pdrate. The attachment commences while on tlic left the prisms shoot up with 
' lower part of the sternum of an angle of about 50 degrees to the E.N.E, 
and is continued intimately through These prlsm^ are in general six and seVen- 
the w hole of the anterior abdomen to tlie sided, and the tops of some are much more 
lowest part of the trunk. Tne children than a foot in diameter, 

«^6‘'pkiced face to. face, wi^ the beads Cap t. Lachlan also presented some mi- 

throwh backwards at a considerable dis- nerals, collected during an excursion from 
mc6 from each other. The ribs are sepa- Ghtizeepore, in the Benares district, to the 
iWe And disdnet; there is only ai?e um- hill fortress of Rhotas in Behar, and from 
4iilicu9i ’ in form qtijte natural, but placed thence back, via Bidjogurgh and Chunar, 
^ df the abdomea with ri^ard to in December 1818. 

k!ftj^itioaof‘fliebead 8 ,in^ks, 9 nd breast?. Iq describing the places from whence 
exttemariea rare long, particu- the specimens are brought,' Cant, Lacldan 
•^ly the t 'DmiHlloleof tl^is pro- says, that near the village qf kWan®* 

i^’uki aU -parts small, especially about 20 miles west of Hj^otas; tJ^eVe is*a 
ixiind rtMM ‘lower part., of the pphi% and mo^t sumdar tree of the burgut 4'licus 
iWt^f^tban an hrdinaKy child, the weight kind, which consists of a vast .seiracircle 
at® the time of behtg examiiujd (20 days of sterns tiiat have apparently eOI Sprung 
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from one parent trunk, the space coveted 
by the united foliage of all being li30 yards 
round. Tiie number of great distinct stems 
(c-ach equal in size to a large tree, yet 
composed of a complicated interlacement 
of roots and fibres) is I S, besides many 
smaller ones. Tlic disposition of the whole 
forms an irregular crescent, having an 
opening of 15 paces towards tlie north, 
with a clear place in the interior, in which 
tliere is abundaJiee of room to pitch 3 rcrtv^ 
tee/, but so numerous are the clusters or 
bunches of roots, dangling in all directions 
over head, from the thickness of the leg to 
that of a thread, that, except in the very 
centre, it is difricult to move a step with- 
out coming constantly in contact with 
tlieui, 

Capt. Kodgson presented, in the name 
of Cupt. Cullen, of the ? India Aitiilery, 
an account of harometncal obseiwations 
made in 18T0 ar-l 18"30, for the pui-pose of 
determining difrlrencos of level in various 
]jart', of tlie \jcniiiv,ula of Tlindostan, be- 
tween the 8th and 2LM degrees of north 
latitude. The paper is accompanied by a 
plan of the line of the liorr^ontal dibtance^, 
on a scale of ton mUoa to an inch, and a 
s>ection of the difte-jnucs ot^altitude on die 
-scale of 1,(U0 feet to an inch. 


tube who inliabittfie district of Siiigboom, 
on the western frontiersof Mklnapore. 

An ingenious contributor to the museum 
of tlie Society, in transmitting a model of 
the weaver’s loom, observes, that it is re- 
markable the Hindoos f whose webs are so 
neat in texture, do not seem to have any 
idea of tlie art which in ancient times 
formed tiie amusement of the ladies Of 
Asia-Minor and Europe— tliat of weavfag 
historical pictures in their webs ; such as 
Ovid de'^cribes in his account of the hial of 
skill between Pallas and Aracbn^^ Not- 
withstanding the fiction of the Metamor- 
phoses, and the doubt whether there was 
really a young lady of the nameof Arachne 
celebrated for weaving, it dees not seem 
probable that the art, so accurately noticed, 
■should have been altogether imaginary, 
Pesicics, Homer ii:forms us that Heku 
wove representations of the battles that 
had been fought on account of herself. 
Arachne’ s web was woollen : it is therefore 
supposed that the art practl'^ed by these 
ladies was that of weaving tapestiy, which 
docs not appear to be known in India. In 
carpets, howcv'cr, ljuman figures and land- 
scapes might perhaps be as easily woven 
as dowers, the u,3Uai devices now em- 
ployed. 


Capt. Hodgson aho communicated a 
register of haroraetrical obsen aticus made 
by himself, durinj^ a voyage from I'alcmta 
to Cawnpore, in the rainy sea-.ou of 1819. 
The fetate of the btuomuier, thcimometei, 
and weather was generally noted every 
two ]>oiirs. Tlie obstrv atioas are continue I 
from Calpee, on the Jumna, to ?dundlci- 
^l£r, in Xeeniar, on the Xerbuddah, in lati- 
tude 2'2° iO' by the route of Hera- 
pour, Saugor, Bopaul, Indore, and Mhowg 
in IMahva, and the results are particularly 
noted. The paper also contains similar 
obser\atioiis made by Cajit, Hodgson, 
coimneiieing at the station of Kurnaul, and 
carried into the hills by Xahun and 8al)at- 
too, to Seimla, in the Kconthul mountains 


The same correspondent conceives that 
tlierc Gxi-itcd among the Greeks a cere- 
mony slmihir to tiie Cherukh-pooja. This 
opinion is founded on a passage in Ser- 
vius, which «avs that ‘‘ the bodies of Eri- 
gone and Icarius having been unawiiliiigjy 
sought for a long lime, the Athenians, to 
show their devotion, that they nuglit also 
seek tliein in another element, suspended 
from trec'3 a rope, by which men holding 
on were agitated backwards and forwards, 
oil piir])Ose that they might appear to seek 
for tiieir bodies in the air. But as the 
most part fell down, it was contrived tliat 
tlioy should make figures or masks resem- 
bling their own faces, and suspend them 
instead of tliem«elves. ” Hence it is siip- 


of Gurhwal and Rawaien from Rietal, up 
the Bagbiritiii or Gauges, by the route of 
Gangoutri to the great snow bed, where 
that river apparently originates, and w’hicli 
is, according to Capt. Hodgson, 12,9:h) 
feet above tlie level of the sea. In this re- 
port we observe tliat the Xerbuddah river, 
in the month of IMarch, at the Jlundleisir 
cantonment, is G71 feet above the level of 
the sea, the distance from tlie open sea 
being by tlie stream about 210 miles. Capt. 

Hodgson justly concludes, that if this 
great river w'ere navigable to the sea, Mal- 
wa would be one of the richest provinces 
in India ; but, unfortunately, many Icd^p ^ 

of basaltic rocks render tiie passage ’ ^j!y ter c 

the river extremely dangerous. ^ 

A vocabulary of the Lurka Kole lan- 
guage was communicated by Capt. Jack- 
son, w ith corresponding w ords in Persian, 

Hindooe, Ooreah, and Bengalee. This 
language is spoken by a semi-barbarous 


po^ed that the Ciiemkh-peojali modified 
v»ab carried from India to Greece, We 
understand, however, tliat the ceremony of 
the Cherukli-poojah is not enjoined or men- 
tioned in any of the ancient institutions of 
the Hindoos, and that it has not been 
practised above five or six centuries. 

Mr. H. H. Wilson, Secretary to the So- 
ciety, communicated an Essay on tlie Hin- 
doo History of Cashmeer. 

The only Hindoo composition yet dis- 
covered, to which the title of history can 
be applied witli any propriety, is tlie work 
that was first introduced to the knowledge 
Mail ommu dans, by tlie learned 
r of Akl>er, Abulfuzl ; the RajaA 
vwgnu', or Ilistorj'of Cashmeer. The 
summary given of that work Abulfuzl 
was taken, as he informs us, from a Per- 
sian translation of the Hindoo original, 
prepared by order of Akber ; and the cat- 
ample set by tliat liberal monarch intro- 

H 
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dii^dM^^lds sttfesaort andlh^lil^^ty 
th^Veigns' a ^Woti Ibr remode- 
ling the same \tork, and 

c<wi<hflttg'<he hlstoiy of the province to 
thfe pdfickl&al 'wfetch they wrote. 

T^e earliest work of this description, 
after that prepared by order of Akl^r, is 
one mentioned by Bernier, who states that 
an abridged translation of the Itajah Ta~ 
ringini into Persian had been made by 
command of i^uhangeer. He adds, that 
he was engaged upon rendering this into 
French, but we have never heard any thing 
more of his translation, Gholam Hussein 
notices the composition of a history of 
Cashmeer haying been entrusted tovaaious 
learned men, by order of Jivana the Sikh, 
tl\e Governor of tlie province. 

The Rajah Taringini has hitherto been 
r^arded as one entire composition : it is, 
fti fact, however, a series of compositions, 
written by different authors, and at dilfbrent 
pmbds. The hrst, which is chiefly de- 
riVed^from more ancient chronicles, is the 
of Calhana Pandit, commencing 
the legendary history of the province, 
arid' terminating with the reign of Sangra- 
Hera, in the year of our era 1027, The 
second commences at this period, and car- 
ries 6n the history to the reign of Zeen-ul- 
fibudeen. It is attributed to Jona Raja ; 
the knowledge of it is conveyed by die 
inhroduction to the third number of the 
collection t the history of Sri Vara, tlie 
pupH of Jona Raja, the work of Jona Raja 
hitoself not having been yet obtained, Sri 


Vara begirt with ^een*uUabudeen, . nnd 
closes ivitli Futteh Alee Shah ; and the 
last author, Pu^ Bhatta, begins where 
Sri Vara terminates, and brings the his- 
tory down to the time of Haraayoon, Ak- 
ber’s father. The essay under notice is 
confined to the period included in the -first 
of these works, the connecting liistory of 
Jona Raja being still a desideratum, and 
the labours of tlie subsequent writers being 
confined to the reigns of M£diommudan 
princes As far as the same limits eiitend, 
the following Persian works have been 
consulted by Mr. AVilson : — Tlie Xuivadcr 
ul Akfibar^ the work of Refiudeen hlahom- 
mud ; the Vakicit Cashiaecr, by Mahoin- 
mud Azeem ; the Tareekl Coshmeer o^^n.- 
rayan Coul, and the Gahen Alem Tohfet, 
by Buddeadeen. 

The first of these authors has the advan- 
tage of being a Cashmeerian by birtli, Mr. 
AVilson*s essay, whilst it folio w’s the order 
and authority of the Taringinh com- 

prehends such occasional illustrations as 
are derivable from the Malioinmudan 
writers just mentioned, and otiier sources 
of more modem investigation, llie w-ork 
is too extensive? to admit of any abstract, 
suited to our limits, being intelligible. AA'c 
can only say that it is replete with curious 
anecdotes and facts, and will be acceptable 
not only to the Oriental scholar, but to all 
who feel an interest in the early histoiy of 
a beautiful province, equally celebrated in 
ancient and modern times. 
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COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM. 


PUBLIC DISPUTATION, JULY \6, 1821. 


Q*. Monday the 16th July, being tlie 
day aH>t>inted by his Excellency the most 
nohle the Marquis of Hasting for tlie 
Public Disputation in tlie Oriental Lan- 
guages, the Pr^ident and members of tlie 
CoUege Council, the Officers, Professors, 
and Students of the College, met at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon at the Government 
House, where the Hon. the Chiirf Ju.stico, 
the Lord BislK)p of Calcutta, ll^ Hon. 
John Adam, and the Uon. John Fcn- 
dall, mcmbei:^ of the Supreme Council; 
the ,Hon. Sir Fr:mcia ^lacnaghten, and 
th^Hqn. 3irAnthoijiy BuUer, Judges of 
Supreme. Court, and many of tlie 
arid m^tajry Officers at tl«x 
^ncy, weU as. sevtgal respectable iia- 
assembied. ( 

iMafchipness of Hastings, Mrs. 
Fendall, Mrs. Middleton, Mrs. Udny, and 
many ptber kdies of the settlement like- 
wise honoured tlie College with their pre- 
sence on the occasion. 

Mi 


Soon after 10 o'clock die Most Noble 
the Visitor, attended by tVie ofticers of his 
Excellency’s suite, entered the room where 
the disputations were to be held. 

\\ hen tlie Visitor had taken bis the 
disputations coimneneed. in the foiiofwiug 
order : 


I'ERSlAN. 

Posit, on — “ The i-.-.r ,\c) . . .» 'i;. 

ot ihe DdOve poyul ■ ■ . i, 
es'^ontiaHy improve*. ■, . . ..’ I. 

IibuMl Art<.*’ 

Kti.pon«Jent Uuit. A. U, GorUon, 

la Op[io7ieut.... Mr. J. Venn. 

2d OpjxmoHt .... Mr.E IH. Gordmn 
An^deratur Ueat. D, Btyce. 

^ PhNWOOSTANRE. 

«* Tlie descriptive and satU jcM wii 
Y Auitiers are superior i 

0th of coiHpojipiut toun4 > 


Respondent Deof. H.B.Pemherton. 

ist Opp onent* .. Mr. E. M. Gordon* 

* Bradford, from Iiis standing on the ee* 
neral ust, was appointed First Opponent, hut. at 
ni9 own request, was allowed to decline it. 




I? 



Cdlege^ Exmiinaiu^,'r^F<>rt.WUiiam, ^ 


Opponent .... Mr, J. Venn, . 

Moderator Major J. W, Ta>"ior. 

Bengalee. 

Poiition.’^** A knowledge of the Bengalee lan- 
guage is of gi eater importance f*»r tlte transaction 
of public business iti Bengal than the Hindoos- 


taneCi” 

Respondent Mr.J Shavr, 

Oppiineni Mr. C. K- Caitw right. 

Moderator Re\. Dr. (‘arey- 


\Vlien tlie certificates liad been read, tlie 
Visitor presented to tlie Students the me- 
dals of merit, and at the same time ex- 
pressed tire satisfaction, which he felt in 
conferring them. 

The prizes and medaU which bad been 
awarded to the several Students w'cre dis- 
tributed to them r^pectively, after wliich 
his Excellency the Visitor delivered the 
following discourse. 

“ Gentleman of the College of Fort 
William; I meet you at this periodica! 
ceremony of our Institution w ith the same 
feelings of satisfaction w^hich have ever 
animated me, w hen called on to discharge 
this portion of the functions of my office ; 
and it is peculiarly gratifying to find my- 
self, in the present instance, absohed by 
the general proficiency and correct con- 
duct of the Students since I Iiad last the 
honour of addressing you in this place, 
from the painful, though sometimes im- 
perious necessity of passing an academical 
censure on any of your body. 

“ Solicitous as I have ever professed to 
be regarding the reputation and welfare of 
tlie College of Fort William, connected 
as they are wdth the glory of our nation^s 
name, and the happiness of the niunerous 
subjects ])laccd under its dominion in this 
country, you will readily believe me not to 
Iiave been content with viewing my super- 
intendence of the Institution as a nominal 
and empty title, adapted only to the grati- 
fication of individual vanity ; on tlie con- 
trary, I have always looked to it as a high 
and honourable branch of the sacred trust 
of administering this government, and in- 
separable from its faithful and conscien- 
tious discharge. I have accordingly given 
the most deliberate consideration to the 
reports and communications laid before 
me, from time to time, by the Council 
and Officers of your College, besides hav- 
ing been personally observant and w'atch- 
ful of every circumstance affecting your 
character and interests. It is, therefore, 
with very considerable pleasure, that I feel 
myself enabled, by t' o-.e sources of infor- 
mation, to pronounce the general result of 
the examinations during the past year to be 
highly lionourabletotlie Institution, With- 
in the period here indicated, sixteen Stu- 
dents bdonging to the Civil Establishment 
have been reported ^ahfied to enter on 
the public service of the Company, by a 
competent knowledge of tw:o of the lan- 
guages prescribed fey tire statutes : in ad- 
dition (altliough they arenot by an incom- 
plete aeguirement rendered fit for public 


it k still salisf^cteay 
four <^er gentlemen havo be^ found of 
adequate proficiency inotve language ^ 

At the half-yearly examination in Ilo- 
cember last, Uie gentlcmeu reported qua- 
lified were ; 

Messrs. Begbie, - , , 

James iXaTidBon, . . 
BusWy, 

Armstrong, 

Henry Patrick RusiseU, 

Young, and 

Cooke. . 

A separate examination was ^ibse- 
quently allowed to 

Messrs. Robert William^ 

George Udny, and 
William Popham Pabxter- 
“ Mr. Begbie, wh(^ name is at the 
head of the foregoing general lisV.and 
who was admitted into tlie College 
of the preceding year, has beon repO|;|e4 
to me to have attai necl, in liie short ppripd 
of five moiitlis, the first place in Hindu- 
stani, and die third in Persian ; oiuVr be- 
sides, to have obtained medaXs of iporit 
for rapid and considerable proficlenoy in 
both languages. He is stated to fiaye pos- 
sessed, at the time of Iiis entering tfie, Col- 
lege, a respectable knowledge of Hindu- 
stani, but to have lieen only slightly ac- 
quainted with the Persian language. "Pfie 
successful exertion, however, of bde»t 
and £«siduity, has procured for him a 
tinguished rank. Ihe latter qual^ has 
been unequivocally proved by a regtdar 
attendance on the lectures, notwithstand- 
ing his health having been very indifferent 
during the greater portion of his stay in 
tlie College. 

Mr. James Davidson entered the In- 
stitution at the same time as iVIr. Begbie, 
and is stK^ond on the general list. Like 
IVIr. Begbie, too, he has had the honour of 
obtaining, during a short period of study, 
medals of merit for early and great pro- 
gress in Persian and Hindustani. He 
held, on leaving tlie College, thb first 
place in the former, and the fouisth ih ^hc 
latter language. I must mention Tt, as 
creditable both to the College «md rtO‘Mr. 
Davidson, that hisknowdedge was almost 
wholly acquired during bis sliort attend- 
ance at our Institution. ' ' ’ 

Mr, Bushby, Mr. Armstrong, atul 
Mr. Henry Patrick Russell, follow Mr. 
Davidson on the general list. The first- 
named gentleman w as received inhy’tlie 
College in June 1819, and the other^^vv^re 
admitted in September of the saihe y«ir. 
Mr. Bhshbyand Mr. Armstvohg' 4re Ae- 
pr^eiifM to have ac^quir^ proof fcal 

fcnbw’fcdgc of two langriage^t, itt" a 
whidh ' vfery creditablortd 
Persian and Hindttsiaifd lan^ag^, ^re 
those tq whi^i they^ as welf Sf^IriTOSsell, 
gavethehrtrftentfdrii '• 

** aihl bhdfte'Jfef are 

Mr. Young and Mr. Cooke. They en- 
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tere^ the Ce^^e ia September ItSlS, 
sttntred^’the Fi^an Imr* 

gciages. A severe indisjjosition, which 
occasioned bis absence from, the l^e^deu- 
cy for a short time, necessarily interfered 
with the regularity of Mr, Young’s attend- 
ance on the public lectures. Mr. Palmer 
was admitted in November 181 9, and was 
indulged with a separate examination in 
May last, at which he exhibited a know- 
ledge of the Persian and Hindustani lan- 
gages, competent to entitle him to be 
reported qualified for the public service, 

“ Mr. Udny, who only entered tlie Col- 
lege in November last, was found qualified 
in Hindustani at the exami nation wlucli 
took place in the following December, 
even before he bad attended the lectures of 
the Professors. An examination in tlie 
Persian language was allowed him, in 
April last, at which he w'as so successful, as 
to be reported qualifietl for the public ser- 
vice in tliat language also. To these proofs 
of his acquirements has been added the 
award of a medal of merit, for early and 
remarkable proficiency in IIindll^tani. 
Tills outline of hLs collegiate caieer suffi- 
ciently attests his assiduity and ability. 

“ J^vere illness having prevented Mr, 
Williams, admitted in January 1818, from 
regularly attending the lectures of the 
College, he w'as, in June ISi^O, by express 
permission, examined at Patna, whither he 
had been compelled to proceed fur the re- 
covery of his health, and was found qua- 
lified in the Hindustani language. His 
qualification for the service v,as completed 
by his successfully passing an examination 
in Persian after his recent return to the 
Presidency. 

“ Of Ylr. Charles Dupre iMr. 

Blackburn, Mr. Staniforth, and Jlr. John 
Dick, four gentlemen whose tardy ad- 
vancement in instruction liad subjected 
them to the di>>abilitits decreed in the thirty- 
third and thirt) -fourth of the fourtlt chap- 
ter of the Statutes, the thiee fir.>t -named 
were subsequently examined, and liave 
been found fit to be employed on the duties 
of the public service. 

“ It is proper tliat I should here men- 
tion my having been reminded of an omis- 
sion, in my last speech from this chair, 
respecting Mr. Franco, a disqualified stu- 
dent, whose conduct it w\as my duty to 
reprehend austereh, when I had the hojioiir 
of addressing you, in August 1818, on my 
return from tlie Nortli-Western Province.s. 

I find that, at the last disputation, I ought 
to have announced Mr. Franco’s having 
established his qualification for the public 
•ervice at an examination held at Bareli ee, 
where he proved his possessing a competent 
knowledge of tw'o Eastern languages, and 
thereby liberated himself from tlie further 
operation of the interdict w ith which he 
has been visited. 

“ Lieut. Martin and Lieut. Vanzetti, 
who had greatly distinguished themselves 


at the anmwl ^amination of 1820, and 
who had obtained degrees of honour, 
medals, and prunes of books, for eniiueitt 
proficiency in Persian, have also highly 
distinguished themselves at the last halt- 
yearly examination. Tlie reports of the 
Professors strongly display tlie progress 
these gentlemen have made in tlie Bruj 
Bhakha dialect, as well as in the Hindu- 
stani and iVrabic languages. 

Of the ‘ixteen Students recently exa- 
mined, six have been reported quallhed by 
the Examiners for the public service ; and 
four have been found qualified in one, 
while it is expected a veiy short period will 
be sufficieiit to ensure tlieir complete qua- 
lification by tiieir adequate possession of 
another, 

‘‘ In the class of this last examination, Mr. 
Venn stands pre-eminently distinguished. 
In the short period of five months, he has 
placed himself first in Persian ; and liad he 
not been prevented by severe illness fiom 
attending the Hindustani e.xaminations, he 
would probably, I learn, have stood first 
in that language also. His. rapid and con- 
sideiahle proficiency in IVisian lias ac- 
quired for him a medal of mcrir, and be has 
appeared to-day as fir^^t opponent in that 
language. 

“ Among the students of the Civil Ser- 
vice now leaving the College, Mr Gordon 
is distinguislicd as being first in tlie liat ; 
Air A''enn having through illness been 
incapacitated from being examined with 
competitors in Ilinduslani. Mr Gordon 
was adinitted to the College in June 1820, 
and is ranked first in Hindustani and third 
iu Persian. 'I'he high stations lie has 
gained evince his merit. 

“ Mr. Bradford is next on the general 
list. He was admitted In September last, 
and is cla-.sed second in Persian, and se- 
cond in Iliudustiuii, and has been awarded 
a medal of ineiit, for rapid and considcr- 
alilc proficiency in the Persian language. 
Concerning this genlicman and Air. Venn, 
tlie Persian Professor reports that ‘‘the 
indefatigable and successful industry with 
W'bicli Alessrs. Venn and Bradibrd have 
uniformly prosecuted their studies, entitles 
them to the highest praise,” and, lie'bears 
te->timony that on no occasion have medals 
for progies^ been more meritoriously won 
than by tiiese gentlemen.” 

“ Air, Hamilton is ranked third in Hin- 
dustani, and fifth in Persian. Soon after 
lus arrival in India in January last, he 
obtained permission to proceed to Benares 
to visit his relatives, by vvliich absence from 
the College, the period of his actual study 
there becomes reduced to only two months 
and two w'ceks ; medals of merit for rapid 
proficiency in the Persian and Hindustani 
languages have nevertheless been aw'arded 
to him. Mr. Hamilton’s progress, wdth 
reference to the verj’ short time he has been 
attached to the Institution, is truly credit- 
able to Ids industry and talents. 
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‘‘ TVIr. Anderson \i"As admitted in Sep- 
tember 1 820, and stands fourth in Persian 
and Hindustani. He is ranked next to 
3tr. llainilton on the general list, and his 
conduct has been equally praiseworthy. 

“ Mr. Okeden, admitted to the College 
in Jnly 1819, holds the second place in 
Bengalee, and the sixth in Persian. 

Mr. Rivaz, admitted in June of the 
same year, is last on the general list, but 
liis studies have, I understand, been much 
interrupted by indisposition. 

Lieut. Gordon and Lieut. Pember- 
ton were admitted to the College in July 
1820, and have obtained medals of merit 
for rapid and considerable proficiency in 
both of the‘ie languages. They have also 
commenced the study of the Arabic lan- 
guage: but llieir knowledge of it is, I 
am informed, at present but moderate. 
Respecting their proficiency in l\"rsian, 
the Professor reports them to have read 
the Goolistan, the Unwaur Sohvlee, the 
Bahari Danish and Abool Fuzul. 'Lheir 
attendance at lectures he states to have 
been uniformly regular, and considers 
both as scliolai's of the highest order. 

“ Lieuts. lai'^ilow, Ousely, Bracken, 
and Wilcox have also made considerable 
progress in the Persian and Hindustani 
languages. I am happy to add, that the 
conduct of these gentlemen has been re- 
ported to me as having been coiTcct and 
exemplary since their admission into the 
College. 

“ The valuable services of the Council 
of tlie College and its learned Professors 
and Officers are. as they have ever been, 
entitled to the Iiigliest approbation ; and it 
is with unfeigned cordiality of sentiment 
that I avail myself of the recurrence of 
this ceremony, to repeat the assurance of 
my deepest acknov. lodgments. 

Gentlemen of the College of Fort 
William ; It has been customary with me, 
in consonance with the practice of the 
illustrious persons who before me have 
presided in this chair, to take the occa- 
sion, after having adverted to the result of 
the examinations, of addressing a few 
w'ords to tlie Students, regarding the du- 
ties and obligations imposed on those 
about to quit the Institution, through 
which they have been so early fashioned 
for important functions. Ibese it is true 
are trite and common topics, and I feel 
that, if even tliey bad not been so fre- 
quently dwelt on as to render tlie 
avoidance of repetition impracticable, the 
reflections and resolutions to which they 
point would readily suggest lliemselves, 
as of prominent truth and force, to every 
liberal and manly mind. Alhlsion to 
tliem, however, should not be omitted in 
any formal academical address from your 
Visitor. I must not forbear the men lea. 

of what I think may be useful, 
through the selfish apprehcnsh)n fliat my 
genius may he deemed sterile from my 


r^ewitig'oounseU’alrea^. given, imt^^d 
of dfevismg something new tor your con.- 
sideration. The reflection is llte more 
cogent, from the peculiarly favdurajfle cir- 
cumstances of this junctme. Many fcsars 
and estrangements which existed in the 
minds of the natives respecting us, are of 
late visibly much weakened. That we 
should for a long time have been regarded 
with jealousy and suspicioi^ animosity, 
as intruders, is not suiprising. Intru- 
ders w'e have unquestionably been. Yet 
perhaps never was there in any other 
trespass of such a nature an equal want of 
premeditation, nor was there ever before 
a course of aggrandizement persevered in 
with so little intention, or so little conside- 
ration of ultimate consequences To any 
one who reviews the steps by which 
British power has attained its atupeudoua 
elevation in this country, it will be ohviouR 
that no foresight was exercised j our 
countrymen acted from the exigency of 
self-deience, the necessity of protecting 
those establishments w'hich for purposes 
utterly unconnected wdtli schemes of do- 
mination they had legitimately sought, 
and has received from the deliberate free 
wdll of competent authority. Sufficient 
for the day was the expedient thereof, and 
they looked no farther. The gradual 
acquisitions of territory which thence oc- 
curred, being regarded simply as indis- 
pensalile securities against the repetition of 
the aggressions which had been suflered, 
were probably never contemplated as an 
object for tenure beyond tlie existence of 
the still impending danger. Few, if any, 
at tlie time perceived, that if those pos- 
sessions w ere a barrier against one expe- 
rienced peril, they w ere on tlie other hand 
an augmented excitement to cupidity, 
and as such an increased held for hostile 
collision. When a tardy conviction of 
this fact arose, we were no longer able to 
recetle. Urged by a succession of events 
independent of our controul, we had 
without plan pushed our occupation of 
territory to an embarrassing extent. If 
axioms of theoretic policy ever prompted 
the narrowdng our frontiers, and the con- 
centrating of our strength within a more 
convenient compass, imperious motives 
opposed themselves to the attempt, Oui' 
mtxleration would not regulate the con- 
duct of Uie native pow'ers on our border. 
Our reKnquishraent of rich and tranquil 
provinces conld in their view be as- 
cribed to nought but conscious weakness. 
Strengthened iw tliO'S resources which w e 
had nlmndoned, those chieftains would 
follow fast at our heels, giving to our 
retreat tlie appearance of ^disccunfiturc ; 
and the ^ppositfon of our.diebiUty, would 
be art irresistible > temptduioiv ,very 

warfare,' the evitatkax of which -could be 
the sole rational inducement for such a 
rate 'Of' sacrifice, Bt^oncl this,, we had 
plighted protection to the inhabitants of 
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tilt ditiriete in quef^Hi as the {mce of 
their acquiescence ia our rule. Their 
mhniission had be^ honest, confiding 
aad cheerful^ diey had fufiUed their 
ptft of the compact ; and it would be 
base to leave them to new masters, who 
wouM by vindictive severity of oppression, 
grievously punish those helpless victims 
for their tempOTOry acknowledgment of 
our sway. Of course, the individuals in 
whom the management of the Company's 
afl^drs was then vested, were constrained 
to maintain their footing ; nay, not only 
to mainUdn it, but often to assume still 
forwarder positions, when, after repelling 
wanton attacks, tb^ strove to guard 
against the reiteration of the violence. 
Ihe latter procedure frequently subjected 
us to increased causes and facilities of 
aggression, while it parried one particular 
h^rd. My more immediate predeces- 
6ora-«aw the peculiarity of the public cir- 
cumstances, They comprehended the 
perplexities to be the unavoidable result of 
efibits depending on the instigation of 
chance, consequently seldom guided by 
reference to any system. Therefore they 
judiciously endeavoured to connect, and 
to mould into shape, those materials 
of empire, which had chiefiy been heaped 
together from accident, without unity of 
design. I have indulged myself in this 
detail, to show how incorrect are the no- 
tions so generally entertained of our coun- 
try's having achieved dominion in India 
through projects of conquest. No, we 
are not conquerors : we are something 
far prouder. Those dignified personages, 
to whom I last adverted, never prosecuted 
a measure, or harboured a wish for the 
subjugation of India. They studied to 
give a form and fashion to the structure 
of our power : such as, by discouraging 
assault, and not by imposing an odious 
thraldom, might produce a quiet, as dis- 
tinctly beneficial for the native States, as 
it was desirable for the advantage of our 
own concerns. I repeat, that the pre- 
eminent autliority uhicii we enjoy is not 
the fruit of ambition. Force could never 
have effected the establishment of our 
paramo untship, though it was necessa- 
rily tile subsidiary mean tlirougli which 
those Native Stales, who wislied to admit 
our influence, were enabled to surmount 
the obstacles that checked their inclination. 
On what foundation tlien does our supre- 
macy rest ? On that opinion of the British 
chai^ter which induced the several States, 
now leagued under us, to place implicit 
reliance on our good faith, our justice, 
and our honourable purpose of fostering 
their inter^ts. I Iiave stated it on for- 
mer occasions, but I repeat it now wi h 
augmented proof and triumph : never be- 
fore was there so glorious a testimony 
borne to the principles of a people. What 
does history record that could be an equal- 
ly pure subject of national pride ^ Bri- 


tish sway in India is upheld by the cordial 
concurrence and active ministry of the 
Indian population. Contrast this with 
what you know to have been the tone of 
Roman relations tow^ards subdued or in- 
timidated communities. You well re- 
member a description given in a single 
phrase by a Roman author, w liich is the 
amplest exposition of his country’s con- 
duct in th^ respect ; for tliough he puls 
tlie charge into the mouth of an enemy, 
it could not have been so advanced but 
for an incontestible vmshnilitude : “ Ubi 
solltudinem faciunt pacem appellant." 
Where have we reared the olive branch, 
that multitudes have not Rocked, and re- 
newed tlieir suspended industry with all 
tlie glow of conscious security? Man 
does not flee from our rule ; he seeks it 
at the expense of breaking through all the 
habits and preposs(»sions winch attach liim 
to his native spot. The magistrate of 
Bareilly has reported, that within the last 
twelve months there was an addition of 
above tw'o thousand two hundred and 
seventy houses to that city. In one dis- 
trict, which the ravages of predatory bands 
liad caused to be left wholly uncultivated, 
and which indeed had become nearly un- 
inhabited, before the expiration of one 
year, after we had provided for its safety, 
there i^ere more tlian two thousand 
ploughs at wwk ; and before the com- 
pletion of tlie second year, the number 
employed exceeded five thousand. An 
eye-witness, from our newly acquired pos- 
sessions in tlie vicinity of the Nerbudda, 
has told me tliat he saw at some of the 
small towns the people busied in levelling 
the fortifications which liad, perhaps, for 
generations been the protection of the 
place. On asking the motive, he was 
answered that they should now want space 
for an expected increase of inhabitants, 
besides which, the place would be more 
healtliy from the free current of air ; and 
ramparts were no longer necessary for 
their security, since they had come under 
tlie British Government. I have chosen 
tliese instances from parts of the country 
widely separaterl. The facts singly are 
not very material: but wJien taken as 
samples of an aggregate, tliey furnish mat- 
ter of heartlelt reflection. To you,, young 
men, whom I have the honour of addres- 
sing, they will afford a useful hint how 
much the comforts of vast uuinberi of 
your fellow-creatures depend on the vigi- 
lant superintendance exercised by the in- 
dividuals placed in official stations among 
them. You cannot, I am confident, be 
sensible of the flattering reliance which 
yoi^ native fellow-subjects thus place on 
Britisli functionaries, and not feel revolted 
at the thought of disappointing their ex- 
pectations. About to be launched into 
tne public service, set out with ascertain- 
ing to >our own minds the tenor of con- 
duct demanded from you. Were you 
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only to recollect your being participators 
in that splendid reputation which 1 have 
stated asf pos^ssed by our country, you 
would feel it unworthy to enjoy your 
share in slotli, much more to do auglit 
that might taint in yourselves so fair a 
fame. But you are to act under a stricter 
bond than that of attention to your own 
credit* you will have reposed in you the 
»cred trust of maintaining pure the un- 
rivalled renown of your native land. It 
is not by correctness in your own transac- 
tions alone that this duty is to be fufiiled ; 
each of you, recognizing this engage- 
ment as superior to eveiy other tie, must 
sternly and steadily expose any laxity 
which he shall perceive respecting it in 
others. A specihc pledge of honour must 
be understood as reciprocally existing 
among all the servants ofthe Honourable 
Company, for the humane, the upright, 
the energetic discharge of their several 


functions ; So that he who may be found 
failing, sliould be deemed to have broken 
his w ord to his comrade, and to have for- 
feited every pretension to forbearance. A 
want of deHnition as to w hat is incumbent 
on you will be no excuse for neglect, llie 
obligations are indeed multifarious. The 
possible calls on your justice, your saga- 
city, your firmness, your exertion, your 
patience, and your kindness, might be 
impracticable to enumerate : but every 
man ought to have a short summary of 
what becomes him. AVheii appeals for 
your intervention occur, it will be suffi- 
cient if eacli of you say to himself ; The 
indigent requires a sustaining hand, tlie 
distressed requires soothing, the perplexed 
requires counsel, the oppressed requires 
countenance, the injured requires redress : 
they who present tliemselves to me in these 
predicaments are my fellow-men : and I 
am a Briton.’* 


TJrEXTY-FIRST EXAMIXATION, Holden June, 1821. 


Persian, 

1 st Class.— 1. Venn, Medal of Merit .. 

2 . Bradford, do do 

3. Gordon 

4. Anderson 

5. Hamilton 

6 . Rivaz 

7. Okeden 

8 . Kennaway 

2 d Class, — 9. Cartw'right 

10 . Mangles i 

1 1 . Shaw 

3d Class. — 12. Davis : 

13. Thompson 

14, Lindsay 

] 5. Lowis 

16. Davidson 

Militii ry Stndcn is, 

1 st Class.— 1. Lieut. Gordon, Medal of 

Merit 

2 . Lieut, Pembertnn, Medal 

of Merit 

2 d Class.— 3, Ensign Ouseley 

4. Lieut. Ludlow 

5. Ensign Bracken 

Absent fromi Examination, 
Lieut, Wilcox (sick) .... 

Arabic, 

1 . Lieut. Gordon 

2 . Lieut. Pemberton 

Hindoostaxee. 

1 st Class, — 1. Gordon 

2 . Bradford 

3. Hamilton 

4. Anderson 

5 . Kivaz 

6 . Mangles 

Atiatie J own . — N o. 73. 


e D‘Ue of ad 

Date of 
val.M 

No. of 
’ Lectures 
^ aittuded 
■ tins leim 

Period of 
ai tcudance 

L on Lec- 
tures. 




M, 

vv. 


Feb. 1821 

22 

3 

I 


Sept. 1821 

SO 

5 

.3 


June 1820 

' 21 

10 

0 


Sept. 1820 

29 

5 

3 


Jan, 1821 

14 

2 

o 


June 1819 

27 

20 

0 


July 1819 

30 

19 

0 


Feb. 1821 

14 

3 

1 


June 1820 

30 

10 

0 


Sept. 1820 

33 

5 

3 


June 1820 

29 

10 

O 


Nov. 1820 

26 

5 

0 


Mar. I82j 

7 

2 

2 


June 1820 

29 ! 

10 

0 


Sept. 1820 

10 

5 

3 


June 1820 

26 

1 10 

0 

Sept. 1818 

jjuly 1820 

36 

10 

0 

July ISIS 

July 1820 

36 

9 

o 

Sept. 1819 

Dec. 1820 

34 

5 

0 

June 1819 

Jan. 1821 

35 

5 

0 

Dec. 1817 

Dec. 1820 

S3 

5 

0 

Nov. 181 8 

Sept, 182 

34 

5 

0 

Sept. 1818 , 

July 1820 

36 

5 

0 

July 1818, 

July 1820 

36 

5 

0 


June 1820 

24 

10 

0 


Sept. 1820 

31 

7 

0 


Jan, 1821 

16 

2 

1 


Sept. 1820 

32 

7 

0 


June 1819! 

31 

20 

0 


Sept. 1820] 

29 

7 

0 


Vor.. XIII. I 
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(Jak. 


2d Class.' 


2d Class.- 



)ate of arri- 
val in India. 

Date of ad- 
mission into 
the College. 

No. of 
Lectures 
atjendctl 
his term. 

i^eriod of 
uteirdance 
on Lec- 
tures. 

dlNDOOST A N EE— cem ^ inwed. 




ai. w. 

— 7. Kennaway 


Feb. 1821 

9 

2 2 



June 1820 

30 

10 0 



Nov. 1820 

34 

5 2 

10. Thompson 


Mar. 1821 

10 

2 2 



June 1820 

28 

10 0 



Sept. 1820 

29 

7 O 

Absent from Examination, 





Venn, (sick) . . . 


Feb. 1821 

21 

3 O 

Military Students, 





1. Lieut, Gordon, Medal of 




Merit 

Sept. 1818 

July 1820 

36 

10 0 

2. Lieut. Pemberton, Medal 





of Merit 

July 1818 

July 1820 

38 

10 0 

S. Lieut. Ludlow 

June 1819 

ijan. 1821 

36 

5 0 

4. Ensign Ouseley 

Sept. 1819 

► Dec 1820 

' 34 

5 0 

5. Ensign Bracken 

Dec. 1817 

Dec. 1820 

' 32 

5 O 

Absent from Examination, 





Lieut. Wilcox, (sick) . . , . 

Nov. 181^ 

i Sept. 182C 

) 39 

7 2 

Bengalee. 





1. Shaw 


June 182(; 

) 31 

10 0 

2. Okeden 


July 181c 

1 31 

19 1 

3. Cartwright 


June 182f 

) 30 

10 0 


By order of the Council of College, 


A. Lockett, Sec, C C 


COLLEGE OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 

FIRST EXAMINATION FOR THE YEAR 1821. 

To the Honourable Sir Thomas Munro, examination of the Students attached to 
K. C. B., Governor in Council. the College of Fort St. George, for the 

Honourable Sir We have the honour year 182i. 
to submit the following result of the first 


Tamil. 

Date of admis 
Sion. 

Date of receiving! 
the first increase 
of allotiances, j 

Date of coni’ 
mencing a &e 
cond language. 

Date of receiving 
econd increaee 
)t alluvrances. 





Mr. Goldingham 

28th Junel 820 

25th Aug 1820 




Teloogoo. 





1st Class — Mr. Stevenson., 

5thAug.l819 

Hth Oct.1819 



,, _ , 

Mr. Goldingham 



1st Sept. 1820 

23d Mar. 1821 

2d Class — Mr. Smith .... 

28th Junel 820 

26th Aug. 1820 




Mr. Chcape. . , , 

22d Sept. 1819 

lothDec 1819 



— 

INIr. Dallas . . , , 

23d June 1819 

22d Sept. 1819 





Mr, Blair 

9thSept, 1818 

27thMar.l819 

— 

— 

Hindoostanee. 





1st Class — Mr. Stevenson.. 



. 

|l0thNov.l819 

9th Jan. 1821 

2d Class— Mr. Smith .... 


_ 

6th Oct. 1820 

23d Mar. 1821 

Sd Class— Mr. Blair 


— 

9th Apr. 1819 


Persian. 





Mr. Dallas .. ., 

— 

— 

6th Oct.1819 


Sanscrit. 





Mr. Cheape, . , , 

— 

— 

15thMar.l82C 

9th Jan. 1821 


s 
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Tamil* — Mr. Goldingham, we are hap- 
py to state, has fulfilled the expectations 
wiiicb his excellent beginning had led us 
to form of his ultimate success. His 
translations into Tamil have a character of 
originality and idomatic freedom which 
we have never seen surpassed, perhaps not 
equalled, in this language. In translat- 
ing from tlie Tamil, Mr. Goldingham 
exhibits a well grounded acquaintance 
with its genius and structure, and a very 
extensive knowledge of its ' diction. To 
these acquirements he adds an excellent 
pronunciation, by which he is enabled to 
convey his sentiments in conversation 
without that difficulty, which is but too 
often experienced even by good scholars 
in the language of this country, and his 
intelligence and ready apprehension ren- 
der his conversation more than ordinarily 
fluent. 

Tedoogoo. — 1. ]Mr. Stevenson has enti- 
tled Iiimself to great commendation by the 
very satisfactory progress which he has 
made in tliis language since the last exa- 
mination, His translations from Teloo- 
goo into English, and from English into 
Teloogoo, were both extremely well exe- 
cuted; and evinced a great command of 
words, and a thorough acquaintance with 
the idiom of the language. He also read 
part of an official letter, and explained it 
in a manner that was highly creditable to 
bis talents. He speaks the language, 
moreover, with great fluency and correct- 
ness ; and his pronunciation is remarkably 
good. 

2. Mr. Goldingham’ 3 progress in this, 
his second language, which he has only 
studied during the short period of nine 
months, reflects great credit upon his 
talents and industiy. The translation of 
his Teloogoo exercise exhibits but a slight 
inaccuracy in the arrangement of one sen- 
tence, and an unacquaintance with one 
word of Persian origin ; and his transla- 
tion from English into Teloogoo was very 
well performed. He conversed in the 
language with much ease and precision, 
and read and explained part of a native 
letter veiy correctly. 

3. Mr. Smith’s progress in this, his 
first language, since the last public exa- 
mination. is very considerable. His trans- 
lation from English into Teloogoo is w ell 
performed ; but in the execution of his 
Teloogoo exercise he was not equally suc- 
cessful. He read part of a native letter, 
and explained it w'ith but little assistance. 
His pronunciation is someivhat defective ; 
but he does not seem otherwise at a loss in 
carrying on a conversation with a native, 
w'hicli he did to some length. We consi- 
der Mr. Smith’s successful attention to the 
study of tins language to be highly cre- 
ditable to his industry and talents. 

4. IMr. Chea})e does not appear to liave 
made that ad\ance in the btuv’y of this. 


his first language, which, with every al- 
lowance for the indisposition under which 
he laboured for a considerable time, we 
had reason to expect from his former pro- 
ficiency. His exercises were defective, 
and in several instances incorrect; and 
although he conversed with tolerable fluen- 
cy, yet he did not readily comprehend all 
that was said to him. He read part of a 
letter, but did not succeed well in explain- 
ing it. We trust that, at the next exami- 
nation, Mr. Cheape will amply realize the 
expectations, which his progress on former 
occasions had excited. 

5, Mr, Dallas has not attained that 
proficiency which was justly expected of 
him. This circumstance may have arisen 
partly from his having for a time turned 
his attention to the Tamil language whilst 
at Coimbatoor, and from the time lost in 
his journies to and from the Presidency. 
It must be allowed that he has made some 
progress since his examination in June 
1 320 ; but although he conversed with to- 
lerable ease and correctness, yet his transla- 
tions are not what might have been looked 
for. That from Teloogoo into English is 
intelligibly rendered upon the whole, 
though several words are omitted. The 
same may be said of the more difficult 
task of rendering the English exercise into 
Teloogoo, as far as Mr. Dallas proceeded 
in it. It is but justice, however, here to 
observe, that he has not only been unwell 
for some time past at Coimbatoor, but on 
the second day of examination was evi- 
dently labouring under severe intKsposi- 
tion, which sufficiently accounts for the 
non-performance of the whole of the exer- 
cise. 

6, Mr. Blair’s translation of a Teloo- 
goo paper, somewhat less difficult than 
tliat given to the other students, was cor- 
rectly executed wath the exception of tliree 
or four W'ords. The manner in w hich the 
English exercise was rendered into Tee- 
loogoo, although it evinced an acquaint- 
ance >vith most of the words, yet it proved 
that Mr. Blair had not been in the habit 
of writing the language, or of perform- 
ing exercises of this description ; without 
wdiich, any application that a Student may 
give to the mere reading of native stories, 
leaves him in possession of a number of 
wx>rds without the means of arranging 
them. Mr. Blair was not able to read 
official papers, nor to converse with any 
degree of fluency. 

Hhuioostance. — In Mr. Stevenson’s 
translation from English into Hindoosta- 
uoc there are a fewr inaccuracies in tlie 
writing, and one or tw^o expressions not 
strictly idiomatical. But, upon the whole, 
this exercise, w hich was of a considerable 
length, was extremely well executed, and 
displays an excellent knowledge of the 
idiom of the language. Ilis translation 
into English of two Ilindoostauee tales, 

I 2 
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one of which was very difficult, is free from 
all error. He converses with great fluency 
and correctness, and his proficiency in 
this language since his last examination is 
highly creditable to him. 

Mr. Smith has also made considerable 
progress in his knowledge of this language 
since he w'as last examined, and although 
ill writing he frequently uses the wrong 
letter, and his pronunciation is also defec- 
tive, yet his application to the study of 
the language has been very successful and 
praiseworthy. 

Of Mr. Blair’s progress in this language, 
since he was last examined, we cannot re- 
port any thing favourable. A short Hin- 
doostanee tale, which was given him for 
translation into English, had nothing diffi- 
cult either in its phraseology or construc- 
tion ; but he rendered it incorrectly, and 
was nearly as unsuccessful in his transla- 
tion into Hindoostanee. 

Persian, — It has already been stated, 
that Mr, Dallas has suffered in health 
during his residence in the provinces, and 
that, at the time of liis examination, lie 
still laboured under the effects of indispo- 
sition. These causes have no doubt ope- 
rated in a considerable degree to render 
the result of his examination less satisfac- 
tory than we expected. His translations, 
both from and into Persian, are deficient 
ill correctness; but, judging from the very 
creditable manner in which he acquitted 
himself in the oral part of his examination, 
we feel ourselves warranted iri the belief 
that his written exercises do not afford a 
just criterion of his proficiency, and that, 
under more favourable circumstances, his 
performances in this language would have 
been such as to entitle him to our recom- 
mendation for the highest increase of al- 
lowances. In witliholding this recommen- 
dation on the present occasion, we perform 
a painful but necessary part of our duty. 

Sanscrit. — Mr. Cheape’s translation of 
his Sanscrit exercise evinces a considerable 
knowledge of the language, though it was 
not perfoimed in the manner we were 
induced to expect. We trust, however, 
that he will enable us to make a more 
favourable report of him at the ensuing 
examination. 

As Mr. Blair’s term of three years* resi- 
dence at the College will expire on the 9th 
September next, and no general examina- 
tion will be iield until December, and as 
it is only at these examinations that Stu- 
dents are sent forth to the duties of the 
service, Mr. Blair would, according to 
the usual practice, be now reported as 
unable to remain any longer attached to 
the Institution. In consideration, how- 
ever, of the length of time yet to elapse 
before Mr. Blair’s tliree years of study will 
be completed, and of the anxious desire 
which lie has expressed to be allowed vet 
to benefit by the advantage vvhich the 
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College affords, to enable him better to 
qualify himself for his pnbiic duti^, we 
are induced to solicit the favourable con- 
sideration of his case, and that he may be 
allowed to remain attached to the College 
until the expiration of his full teimi of 
residence ; when, if this his special re^ 
quest be granted by the Honourable the 
Governor in Council, he may have an 
opportunity of passing an extra examina- 
tion, with the view of obtaining the highest 
rate of allowances granted to a junior civil 
servant able to transact business without 
the aid of an interpreter. 

It now remains for us to state to the 
Honourable the Governor in Council which 
of the Students have qualified themselves 
for quitting the College and entering on 
the discharge of public duties. 

Of these, the first in every respect is 
^Ir. Goldingham. His attainments in 
Tamil, we have stated, are of a very high 
order, and his knowledge of Teloogoo is 
not far inferior. These acquirements have 
been attained in one year from his admis- 
sion into the Madras College. In refe- 
rence, therefore, to the extent of his know- 
ledge, and to the diligent use of his time, 
Mr. Goldingham merits a high place 
among the most distinguished of the gen- 
tlemen who have studied at this Institution. 
It will also be in the recollection of “^e 
Governor in Council, that Mr. Golding- 
ham, on his admission to the College, 
passed a very satisfactory examination in 
Persian and in Sanscrit. Thus grounded, 
he will have no difficulty to contend with 
in mastering any language or dialect, 
which, in the course of his official duties, 
he may hereafter find it desirable to ac- 
quire ; and, in reporting Mr. Goldingham 
fully qualified to enter on tlie public ser- 
vice, we add, with great satisfaction, that 
we consider him eminently entitled to tlie 
lionorary reward of rupees 3,500. 

\\ e have also great pleasure in report- 
ing i\Ir. Stevenson as fully qualified to 
enter on the duties of the piildic service. 
He has attained a very high proficiency, 
both in the Teloogoo and Hindoostanee 
languages, and we consider him to have 
fully established his claim to the honorary 
reward of rupees 3,500, and beg leave to 
recommend that it may be conferred upon 
him accordingly. 

It affords us pleasure to add, that the 
debts of the Students are generally mode- 
rate. Some have been lessened rince the 
last examination : and, in two instances, 
they remain the same. We observe with 
regret, however, that in one instance an 
addition has been made to an amount al- 
ready muen too large, and though the 
increase is not very considerable, we 
should not do our duty if we passed it 
over in silence. 

Having: brought to a close our report of 
the Students attached to the College, it 
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only remains for us to acM that, under 
the sanction conveyed in Mr, Secretary 
Hill’s letter, dated 9th February last, Mr. 
Maclean was examined in the Teloogoo 
and Sanscrit languages. Two Sanscrit 
papers of considerable difficulty were given 
to Mr, Maclean, botli of whicli he trans- 
lated remarkably well ; several grammati- 
cal que*5tions were also put to him by the 
senior Hindoo law officer of the Sudr 
Udalut, and the answers given by Mr. 
Maclean were very satisfactory. Both 
Mr. Maclean’s Teloogoo exercises were 
equally well executed. In reading native 
letters he seems to have had but little 
practice, but he speaks the language with 
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great fluency and correctness, and his 
pronunciation is good. We have, there- 
fore, much pleasure in reporting that we 
consider him also to have fully established 
his claim to the honorary reward of rupees 
8,5(X), and accordingly beg leave to re- 
commend tiiat it may be conferred upon 
him. 

We have the honour to be, 
Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 
W. Oliver, 

R. Clarke, 

J. M*Kerrell, 
Ct)llrgc, H. Vive ASH, 

6th Julyj 18 i 21 , J. Dent. 


EAST-INDIA COLLEGE AT HAILEYBURY. 

EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 6, 1821. 


On Thur^jday, the 6th December, a de- 
putation of the Court of Directors of the 
East- India Company proceeded to the 
College of Haileyburv', for the purpose 
of receiving the Report of the result of 
the General Examination of the Students 
at the close of tlie term. 

Tlie deputation, on their arrival at the 
Cbllege, proceeded to the Principal’s 
lodge, wliere they were received by him 
and all the Professors, as well as the 
Oriental visitor. 

Soon afterwards, being joined by several 
visitors, they proceeded to the hall of the 
College, the Students being previously as- 
sembled, where the following proceedings 
took place : 

The list of tlie Students who had gained 
prizes and other honorable distinctions 
was read ; also a list of the best Persian, 
Bengal, and Deva-Negaree waiters. 

Mr. Robert Cotton ^loney delivered 
an English essay ; the subject, “ A com- 
parison of the reigns and characters of 
Alfred and of Akbar. ” 

The Students, as usual, read and trans- 
lated in the several oriental languages. 

Prizes were then delivered according to 
the following list : 

Zjist of Students ivho obtained Medals, Prizes 
of Books, and other honourable distinc- 
tions, at the Public Examination, Decem- 
ber 1821. 

Students in their fourth term. 
Edward C. Ravenshaw, medal in Per- 
sian, prize Jn HindusUini, Arabic, and 
with great credit in other departments. 

Wm, J. Graham, medal in laws prize 
in political economy, and highly distin- 
guished, &c. 

Arthur Steele, medal in classics, prize 
in political ecoaomy, and highly distin- 
guished. 

Edward H. Towmsend, medal in San- 
ecrit, and highly distinguished. 


Henrj" Y'oung, medal in mathematiw, 
and w ith great credit, &;c. 

John S, Clarke, prize in Bengalee, 
and with great credit, &c. 

Students in their third terra. 

James Thomason, prize in classics, ma- 
thematics, political economy, law, and 
wdth great credit. 

Robt. C. Money, prize in Sanscrit, Hin- 
dustani, for an English essay, for Deva- 
Negaree wTiting, and highly distinguished, 
ScC. 

John M. Tierney, prize in Bengallee, 
and w'itli great credit, &c. 

Richard G. Chambers, prize in drawing 
and liighly distinguished. 

Students in their second term, 

John Walker, prize in mathematics, 
history, law, Sanscrit, Hindustani. 

John Inglis Harv'ey, prize in Bengal- 
lee, and highly distinguished. 

James Erskine, prize in classics, and 
highly distinguished, &c. 

Richard W. Barlow', prize in Persian, 
drawing, and highly distinguished, &c. 

Students in tlieir first term. 

James Hare, prize in mathematics. 

Lancelot Wilkinson, prize in Persian, 
Hindustani, drawing, and with great 
credit. 

Edward Currie, prize in classics, and 
highly distinguished. 

David B. IMorrieson, prize in Bengal- 
lee, and highly distinguished, Sec. 

John Burnett, prize in English compo- 
sition, and highly distinguished, Sec, 

The following Students were highly 
distinguished : 

Mr. GouhUbury, 

— Hawkins, 

— Andrews, 

— Onslow', 

— Fraser, 

— Taylor, 
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Rank of Students leaving College, as settled 
by the College CouncXi, according to which 
they vM take precedence m the Hon. 
Company s Service in India. 


Mr.Lushington, 

^ Paul, 

— De Lancey, 

^ Timbrel!, 

— H. Morris, jun., 

— Neave. 

Aud the following passed with great 
edit ; 

Mr. Udny, 

— Langford, 

— Reeves, 

— Malet, 

Hon. Mr. Harris, 

Mr. Kirkland, 

— Hervcy Morris, 

- — Fullerton, 

Deedes, 

— H. B. Morris, 

— Hathom, 

— Steven, 
i — Kennawav, 

^ Wells, 

— Dunbar, 

— Montgomery, 

Best Persian writers. 

Mr. Langford, prize, 

— Chambers, 

— Glass, 

— ■ Hathorn, 

— Hare, 

Steven, 

— Watts, 

— Seton, 

Best Bengalee writers. 

Mr, Gouldsbury, prize ; 

— ~ Hathorn, 

— Golding, 


BESGAt. 

1st Class.— 1. Mr. Ravcnshaw, 

2. ' — Hawkins. 

2d Class. — 3. Mr. J. S. Clarke, 

4. — Udney, 

5. — Malet, 

G, — Gouldabury. 

3d Class,-—?. Mr. Her\'ey Morris, 

8, — Cathcart, 

9. — Harding, 

10, — Golding, 

MADRAS, 

1st Class. — 1. Mr. Townsend. 

No 2d Class. 

3d Class. —2. Mr. Glass, 

3. — Scott. 

4. — Oakes. 

BOMBAY. 

1st Class. — 1. Mr. Steele, 

2, — Graham, 

8. — Young. 

2d Class,— 4. Mr. Andrews, 

5. — Langford, 

6. — Reeves, 

7. — Kirkland, 

8. — Seton, 

9. Hon. Mr. Harris 
SdCiass.— 10. Mr. \V. Clerk, 

11. — Shaw, 

12. — Sims, 

13. — Hunter, 

14. — Barnett. 


— Barlow, 

— Harvey, 

— Malet, 

— Kennaway. 

— Taylor, 

— Currie, 

— Hare, 

— Morrieson, 

— Neave. 

Best Deva-Nagarcc writers. 

Mr. Walker, 

— Money, 

— Townsend, 

— Chambers, 

— Paul, 

— Erskine, 

— Timbell. 

Tlie rank of the Students leaving the 
College was then read • it was also an- 
nounced, “ that such rarj' was to take effect 
“ only in the event of tlie Students pro- 
** ceeding to India witiun six months after 
« they are so ranked. That should any 
Student delay so to proceed, lie should 
« only take rank among the Students 
« classed at the examination previous to 
his departure, and should be placed at 
« the end of that cla.ss in which ranknvas 
01 iginally assigned to him,” 


It was afterwards announced that tlie 
next term would commence on Saturday, 
the 19th January, and that the Students 
were required to return within the first 
four days of that period, unless a statutable 
reason, satisfactory to the College Council, 
could be given for the delay, otherwise 
the term would be forfeited. 

The Deputy- Chairman then addressed 
the Students, lamenting the absence of 
the Chairman on the occasion, especially 
as the result of the late Examination had 
been of so gratifying a nature. 

As his substitute, he had great pleasure 
in announcing that the past term had been 
distinguished by an extraordinary display 
of talent, which afforded the most satis- 
factory evidence tliat the Institution was 
proceeding in a manner that fully evinced 
its usefulness, and gave the fairest ptomise 
of its continuing to produce accomplished 
servant, for the Company. 

He exliorted those who had to remain at 
the College to persevere in the excellent 
line of conduct they had hitherto pursued, 
and assured them that the anxious hopes of 
their patrons, their parents and their friends 
were fixed upon tliein. He reminded 
tlicm of the great advantages they might 
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ccmtxnue to derive from the distinguislied 
abilities of the emiaent individuals to 
whom the Court of Directors had entrust- 
ed their education, and hoped tliat the 
expectations so justly entertained of their 
availing themselves of those advantages, 
would not be disappointed. 

He assured those who were about to 
depart for India, that he reviewed their past 
exertions with peculiar approbation ; exer- 
tions which gave him hopes that they 
would not stop at the threshold of learning, 
but that their future attainments in the 
various branches of science would go 
forward, as if “ increase of appetite had 
grown by what it fed on.” 

The exhibitions of the day, he observed, 
both in the European and Oriental de- 
partments, in oral delivery, and of writing, 
were of the most gratifying description ; 
but he still wished to impress upon their 
attention the necessity of continuing to 
cultivate tlie study of the Native Lan- 
guages ; nothing, he added, was more es- 
sential to the success of their Oriental ca- 
reer tlian a thorough acr^uaintance with 
them. 

He then adverted to the great interests 
which were soon to be committed to their 
hands; tliat they would be called upon In 


India to consult the welfare of millions 
who were subject to British rule, and 
expres^cd an earnest hope that Providence 
would grant them health and ability to 
discharge, with advantage to the service 
and credit to themselves, those high and 
responsible duties. 

He finally held out to them the example 
of thoi^e servants of the Company, who in 
India had dignified their stations and them- 
selves ; and remarked, that although tliey 
might find the commencement of their 
career in that country a scene of trial, yet 
be assured them that the exercise of self- 
denial w'ould meet its best reward in the 
presciTation of their constitution, which 
would enable tliem to enjoy wdtb unim- 
paired faculties in their native country the 
fruits of an honourable service. 

He then announced tliat the terra was 
closed, and wished them heartily and af- 
fectionately farewell. 

Jf'ednesda^ the 9thj mid IFednesda^ the 
I6tk of januenyy are the days appointed for 
receiving Petitions at the East-India House 
from Candidates for admission into the Coi- 
lege for the ensuing Term, U'hich commences 
on Saturday the I9th January, 
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Easi-India House, Dec. 19, 1821. 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprietors 
of East- India Stock w-as this day held at 
the Company’s Houae in Leadenhall 
Street, for the purpose of declaring a di- 
vidend from Midsummer last to Christmas 
next. The Court was made special, for the 
purpose of conjinning the grants made to 
Dr. J, B. Gilchrist, and to Mr, J, H. 
Felly, which were approved of at tlie Ge- 
neral Court held on the 2Gth of Sept. last. 

Tlie Minutes of tlie last Court having 
been read, 

The Deputy^Chairman (J. Fattison, 
Esq.) stated, that tlieir Chairman (T. 
Reid, Esq.), was absent in consequence 
of indisposition : a circumstance much to 
be lamented. He hoped, how’ever, that 
his absence from bis usual avocations 
would be of short duration, as he had 
heard that his health was considerably im- 
proved. In the mean time, he would 
proceed to officiate in his hon. colleague’s 
place. 

The Hon. Chairman then inform- 
ed the Court, that the accounts from 
Bengal, necessary to the formation of a 
general statement of the Company’s af- 
fjurs with respect to India to the 1st of 
May 1820, and with respect to England 
to ^e ist of May 1821, was not yet re- 
ceived, and in consequence the said states 
ment was not at present prepared. 


The Hon. Chairman next acquainted the 
Court, that an account of Superannuations 
of the Company’s servants in England, 
under the 53d of Geo. HI. cap. 155, sec. 
93, w as now laid before tlie Proprietors, 
agreeably to the By-law, cap. 6, sec. 19. 
I'he list contained only one name, that of 
Mr. Shillito, late Elder, twenty-one years* 
service, superannuation allow^ance £200 
a-year. 

Mr. Hume, in allusion to the non-arrival 
of the Beng^ accounts, wished to know 
w hether, in consequence of the late pe- 
riod at which, year after year, those ac- 
counts had reached this country, any en- 
deavours had been made to enforce the 
regular transmission of such important 
documents, according to the Act of Par- 
liament and the orders of that Court. It 
was strange, that during the war, when 
many difficulties stood in the way of our 
communication with India, the accounts 
were regularly sent home ; and now, in a 
time of peace, when no such difficulties 
existed, that those documents should be 
delayed year after year, and apologies 
offered for their not being transmitted in 
proper time. They must perceive, that 
negligence and inattention gave rise to this 
irreg^arity, since Uie most ample pro- 
vision was made for the speedy transmis- 
sion of those documents. He did not 
now see an hon. Director (Mr. G# A. Ro- 
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bin son) in his place, who, when this sub- 
ject was formerly noticed, intimated that 
the penalty affixed to neglect of this kind 
by the Company’s By-laws, namely, dis- 
missal from office, had been distinctly 
pointed out to their servants abroad. 
After such an intimation, he (Mr. Hume) 
was of opinion, that those who were 
guilty of neglect deserved to lose their 
situations. 

The Chairman said, this subject had 
been noticed by the Committee of By-laws 
in June last ; and in their report it was 
distinctly stated, that the Court of Di- 
rectors appeared to be doing every thing in 
their power to remedy the evil. Uliis the 
hon. Proprietor would perceive, if he re- 
ferred to the report of the Committee of 
By-laws, of the 20th June 1821. 

Mr. Hvme, “ 'Diat Report has been 
already placed in possession of the Court ; 
but the Court had not been made acquaint- 
ed with the paragraph sent out to the Local 
Governments by the Court of Directors. ” 

The Chairman. “ This subject w'as no- 
ticed in the Court in December last, and 
a dispatch was sent out immediately after- 
wards, commanding a speedy transmission 
of the necessary accounts. Tlie Com- 
mittee of By-Laws, in their Report of 
the 20th of June following, speak thus of 
the conduct of the Directors, with respect 
to this point : Your Committee have 

had the satisfaction to find, that the Hon, 
Court of Directors did, on the 20th of 
February last (1821), issue orders to the 
Local Governments in India upon tliis sub- 
ject, in such strong and pointed terms, as 
your Committee trust will, in future, pre- 
clude the recurrence of such neglectful 
conduct,” Perhaps sufficient time had 
not elapsed to give tliose orders their full 
effect,” 

PERSIAN GULF. 

The Chairman stated that, in conformity 
with the resolution of the General Court, 
of the 26th Sept, last, copies of all dis- 
patches, not of a secret nature, relative to 
the late expeditions to the Gulf of Persia, 
were laid before tlie Proprietors, 

XAST-INDIA company’s VOLUNTEER 
CORPS. 

The Chairman informed the Court tliat, 
m conformity wnth the resolution of the 
General Court of the 22d of March 1 820, 
an account of the expense incurred for the 
•upport of the Royal East-India Volun- 
teer Corps, for the season ending the 21st 
of August last, was laid before the Pro- 
prietors. I'he account was read, from 
which it appeared that the total expense 
incurred for clothing, arms and accoutre- 
ments, training, drilling, and pay, for 
the period specified, was £ 1 1 ,701. 

half-year’s dividend. 

The Chairman. “ It is appointed at 


this Court to consider of a dividend on the 
Company’s capita! stock for the half-year, 
commencing on the 5th of July last and 
ending on the 5th of January next. The 
Court of Directors have come to a resolu- 
tion on this subject ; which shall be read.” 

The resolution of the Court of Direc- 
tors of Tuesday, the 18tli of December, 
recommending that a dividend of five and 
a-quarter per cent, should be declared for 
the half-year, was read. 

The Chairman moved “ that the divi- 
dend on the capital stock of tliis Company 
for the half year commencing the 5th 
July last and ending the 5th January next, 
be 5 t per cent,” 

Mr. Elphinshyne seconded the motion. 

Mr, Rigby said, that recent circumstances 
had drawn his attention most particularly 
to the affairs of tliat Company ; to its state 
and constitution, and to the acts wdiich the 
Legislature had lately passed respecting it ; 
and he felt that it was imperative on the 
Proprietors to look witli more caution, and 
wdtii a deeper spirit of investigation, tlian 
they had for years been in the habit of do- 
ing, into all the proceedings of that Court. 
Tile present motion, 'which appeared so 
much a matter of course, w as, in fact, a 
matter wortliy of the deep and anxious 
observation of all those who had money 
vested in the funds of this Hon. Com- 
pany ; and wdien he made this assertion, 
he did not advance it withoist full con- 
sideration. The Act of Parliament, it 
w^as very true, allow'ed a certain dividend 
of £]0. 10.?, per annum to be distributed 
to the Proprietors of East-India Stock. It 
might be supposed that there the matter 
ended ; but it appeared to him, that that 
Court (to which so few resorts were made) 
wmuld scarcely be applied to, for the pur- 
pose of coming to the vote now before it, 
or be called on to consider what amount of 
dividend should be paid hereafter, if no 
further proceeding could take place. His 
opinion was, and he stated it with con- 
fidence before those who w'ere well ac- 
quainted with the laws of this country, 
and with the usages of the Company (a 
body so intimately connected witli the po- 
licy of tlie empire), that when the Pro- 
prietors of Ea.ht- India Stock discharged 
the duty they were now called on to per- 
form, they incurred an aw'ful respon- 
sibility. If the Company made an im- 
provident and unwise use of their 
money, if they launched into expenses 
which their profits W’ould not bear, 
if ^ they departed from the soundest 
principles of commercial prosperity, in- 
tegrity and prudence, then a responsibility 
was entailed on each Proprietor of East- 
India stock, which rendered his personal 
properity liable for the immense amount of 
debt for which that Company wa.s an- 
swerable in England and in India. He 
must therefore say, assuming those pre- 
mi-ses, that it w’as the bounJen duty of the 
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Proprietors, before they came to the pre- 
sent vote, as a matter of course, that they 
should investigate the particular situation 
of the Company ; that the necessary ac- 
counts should be laid before them ; and 
that they should examine whether their 
means would allow the proposed divi- 
dend. According to the last iVet of Par- 
liament, that of 1813, their dividends, in 
case of the failure of the commercial re- 
venue, were to be defrayed out of the 
surplus territorial revenue. Now, altiiough 
it might be said that Government had no 
right to interfere with their comineicial con- 
cerns, yet might they not tell the Com- 
pany, if the commercial fund proved in- 
sufficient ; “ You have acted imprudently ; 
you liave made greater dividends than ) on 
should have done ; you have indulged in 
large and improvident advances; and, there- 
fore, we will not sutler you to come to 
the territorial fund, on which the people 
of England have a lien, and over the ex- 
penditure of which, we, the Ministers of 
England, are bound to watch. You shall 
not touch any portion of the territorial 
fund, unless you shew us a very clear 
case.*’ Therefore, he contended, tiiat 
Court had a right to investigate the com- 
mercial concerns of the Company, for the 
last year, in order tliat they might know' 
the situation in which they stood ; and 
before he agreed to this motion, he would 
call for an account of the net profits of 
the Company’s commercial establishment 
for the preceding year. 

After a short jiause, 

The Chairman said, “ As the view^ of this 
subject which the Hon. Proprietor has 
taken does not seem to be entertained by 
any other gentleman (for no person has 
seconded his motion, which, if successful, 
would be found exceedingly inconvenient), 
I shall now proceed to put the original 
question.” 

Mr. Itigby. — “ I merely throw it out as 
a point worthy' of consideration.” 

Mr. S. Dixayi could not avoid saying, 
that any individual asking for such impor- 
tant inibrmatiori, without notice, and on 
the spur of the moment, assumed a right 
which appeared to him to be very doubtful. 
If the Hon. Proprietor gave notice that 
he would bring the subject under con- 
sideration in a few' days, the Directors 
would, at that time, be provided with an 
answ'er ; but he doubted whether any 
individual could ask or demand such in- 
formation without previously declaring 
his intention. 

Mr. iJume— “ If the Hon. Proprietor 
had attended to the constitution of the 
Company, he would have asked the Di- 
rectors whether they had not before them 
a regular statement of the commercial 
assets of the Company, previously to their 
recommending this dividend ; and w'hether 
it was not founded on that statement ? 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 
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He took it for granted that they had 
examined all the necessary commercial 
documents, before diey came to a deci- 
sion.” 

The CAaiman.— Most certainly,” 

Mr. me. —Therefore, he conceived, 

tliere w as no necessity for taking tins sub- 
ject into consideration at the present mo- 
ment. Indeed, it would be productive of 
much inconvenience. At the same time 
he must say, it was the duty of any indi- 
vidual, W'ho thought the commercial affairs 
of tlie Company w'cre not properly ma- 
naged, to bring the question forw'ard by 
instituting a substantive motion. With 
respect to the amount of the proposed di- 
vide nd, if they looked to the profits of the 
China trade alone, for several years past, 
tliey w ould find tliat those profits exceeded 
the rate of dividend. He w'ould now make 
an observation on a statement which fell 
from the Hon. Proprietor, and whigh 
ought not go forth to the Public without 
contradiction. The Hon, Gentleman as- 
serted, that he or any other Proprietor 
of East- India stock, was answerable with 
his private property for the debts of the 
Company. Now*, if he (Mr. Hume) un- 
der'^tood the constitution of the Com- 
pany correctly, they were bound and liable 
merely for the sums they had subscribed, 
{Hear ! hear ! ) To prevent alarm, it was 
right it should i>e known, that the Proprie- 
tors were not responsible for any debts 
beyond the amount which they had thought 
proper to subscribe. 

Mr. IVigb^ begged to observe, that ei- 
ther he had not expressed himself with 
that distinctness wliich was necessary to 
put the Court in possession of his meaning, 
or else the Hon. Member must have mis- 
apprehended what he stated, if he fancied 
thjit he (Mr. Rigby) meant to lay it dowm 
as a broad principle, that the Members 
of that Court w ere liable to the debts of 
the Company ; on tlie contrary, he cer- 
tainly would not act with hi* usual cau- 
tion and circumi>pecticn, if he became a 
member of a joint-stock Company, in 
which his property, however small, would 
be liable to the debts of that Company- 
HIs proposition was simply tliis, that, as 
the Court of Proprietors was resorted to, 
from time to time, to give their opinion 
with respect to the amount of the half- 
yearly dividend, thus far the law itself 
cast a certain portion of responsibility on 
tliem. What were they to do? l^ey 
w'cre to exercise a due, a sound, a vigilant 
discretion ; and, if they were careless or 
negligent in the performance of their ^duty, 
then a degree of responsibility must de- 
volve on them; the Judges would de- 
cide, that though not personally respon- 
sible, yet by negligence and carelessness 
they did become morally responsible. 
This he took to be quite clear. In the 
course of ihe observations which the Hon. 
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Member had made, he cu^t the responsiln- 
lity more on the Directors, because he 
left to their discretion the apportionment 
of a dividend ; and he would say (he meant 
it not otfensively), that a most awful re- 
sponsibility devolved on the Executive 
Body, if tliey proposed a dividend which the 
commercial profits of the Company would 
not bear out. He threw out these obser- 
vations, in order to obtain this admission. 
“ tliat wc, the Proprietors, have an im- 
portant duty to perform, and that we have 
a right to investigate the commercial con- 
cerns of the Company.” 

The Chairmatu — “ As the power is clc- 
Icgatcii by the Court of Proprietors to the 
Court of Directors, we now tell the lion. 
Gentleman, that at our peril we recom- 
mend this dividend, having fully investi- 
gated the accounts. (^Hiur ! hear f) 

Mr. R. Jack'^oii observed, that his Hon. 
Friend (iMr. Hume) was not singular in 
his idea of the legal proposition wliich the 
Hon. 3Iember (Mr. lligby) had hiid 
down. He (Mr. Jackson) understood the 
Hon. Member to state, that the Proprie- 
tors were individually responsible for the 
debts of the Company. Such an impres- 
sion could not be too soon removed, as 
it was evidently calculated to lower the 
value of their stock. The Hon. iVIem- 
ber had now narrowed his proposition, 
and argued that the Proprietors ^\'ere mo- 
rally and politically responsible for the ju- 
dicious and vigilant investigation of the 
Company *s affairs. Fur his own part, he 
felt that they could not give too much 
consideration to their affairs, or investigate 
them too deeply. He was extremely glad, 
therefore, to find that the Hon. ftfember 
now paid due attention to the laws and 
constitution of the Company; and that 
he w'oufd in future, instead of reposing 
inidcr his shades in the countiy', as he 
had done for some years past, devote his 
mind seriously to the study of their affairs : 
a resolution which, w'ilh liis abilities, 
could not be but highly advantageous to 
the Company. But the Hon. Member 
could not be in the situation of wanting 
all knowledge of the state of the Com- 
pany’s commercial affairs, since this day 
he had heard read the heads of those ac- 
counts on which the dividend was found- 
ed,^ and it was open to every Proprietor 
to investigate them. All the Hon. :Mem- 
ber wanted (and he could not avoid mak- 
ing the accusation) was, industry to corae 
dowm to that House and examine the 
accounts. If he found that they were 
faithful and satisfacton’, !io could then 
dismiss his fears, an l 'withdraw Lis opi- 
nion ; on the contrary, if lio discovered 
that they were othervvhe, whv he had a 
right to call on the Directors to retract 
their statement, and to alter their pro- 
position. He had made these few remm-ks, 
because the Hon. Member had, in the 


course of his speecli, called on some gen- 
tleman of tlie learned profession to state 
hib opinion. 

Mr. said, any opinion he had 

offered, or any observation he had made, 
w<as not warranted by any rumour, state- 
ment, or information, received by him, 
tliat their commercial affairs were not in 
a jn-osperous situation; on the contiary, 
he believed they nc^er ^^ere more pios- 
peroiis than at tlie present moment. He 
knew of nothing, he had alluded to no- 
thing, except the Act of Parliament it- 
self: and his object in rising was, to sliew 
to the Directors and I’ropi’ietors that there 
was a certain degree of responsibility. 

The motion w as tlien agreed to unani- 
mously. 

DR. Gilchrist’s pension. 

Tlie Chaii man. — X have to acquaint the 
Court, that it is made sjiedo/, for the pur- 
pose of submitting for confirmation tlie 
Resolution of the General Court of the 
Se])tember, ap]no\iiig the Resolu- 
tion of the C'ourt of Directors of the L'9lh 
August last, granting to Dr. John Borth- 
w'ick Gilchrist, as Lecturer in the Illn- 
dostanee Language, the sum of JL‘900 jier 
annum for a further term of thiee jears, 
together with an allowance of J. 150 per 
annum, to enable him to pro\ide a suit- 
able lecture room. I now^ move, that tlie 
said resolution be confirmed.” 

Mr. Elphinsfone seconded the motion. 

Mr. R, J?icX'sv)?u— AVlien this subject was 
last before the Court, he strongly paiti- 
cipated in those sentiments of satisfaction 
which were expressed towards the Court 
of Directors, for the confidence which 
they had placed in the talents and integrity 
of the gentleman wlio v.^as the object of 
the present motion. He entirely agreed 
in the broad proposition of his Hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hume), that ail their ser- 
vants should be aflbrdcd the best possible 
means for a quiring and impio\ing them- 
selves in the Hindoostaiiee language ; 
and when his Hon Friend dcicribttl tlv 
immense importance of tliat tongue, he 
could not hut he gi-atified, in the highest 
degree, at hearing the eiilogiums which 
were echoed from every quarter of the 
Court on the consummate talents of Dr. 
Gilchrist, and which were pow erfully sup- 
ported by the concurrent testimonies of 
many of their greatest and most respected 
Authorities abroad. As the question w'as 
then so lully discussed, he felt it wholly 
unnecessary, on the present occasion, to 
enter into any detail of a plan, which w'as 
so minutely described and so generally 
jmnegyn/ed. But lie thought, and he 
believed the same feeling would strike 
every man who was fond of literature, 
and who prized the fame of those who 
pursued it, that the resolution submitted to 
the Court was not sufficiently compli- 
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mentary to a character, in whose praise so with the Hintlo jstanee language, ther® 
much had been said, and from whose were now fifty — an altemtion entirely 
labours the Company had derived so much owing to Dr. Gilchrist’s unceasing la- 
benefit. He alluded to this circumstance hours. And tliey would recollect that 
at the former Court; and tliougli he did there were gentlemen in that Comt, who 
not then offer any thing in the shape of a had been formally years in the Company’s 
motion, he flattered himself that he lind ser\ice, filling ^el•y distinguished situ- 
the feeling of the gentlemen behind the ations; nay, there were individuals behind 
bar with him. As the resolution now the bar, who had voluntarily and honoiu- 
stood, Dr. Gilchrist was merely recog- ably come forward, and declared how’ 
nized as Lecturer in the Hindoostanee much they owed to tlie great talents and 
language,” Avhich he ]n*oposed to amend, indefatigable industry of Dr. Giicliri^l. 
by placing after Dr. Gilchrist’s name the It not wiong, then, that any pait of 

words, “ late Professor at the College of resolution shouhl appear to treat him 
Fort William, and now HilK^oo^ta^ee ratlier as one with whom an e.xperiment 
Professor in the City of London.” TJiis tried, than as a gentleman 

might he done with perfect projuiely, be- who'-e Oriental acipiircnients could not 
cause Dr. Gilchrist had run a very dis- 1^^* disputed, and w'lioso long-continued 
tinguished and a very useful career in sei v lees could not he denied ? After try- 
ludia. Tile Authoiities there liad borne thn^e yeais, they were now 

the most decided testimony to his abilities, asked to try him for three years more, 
industry, and disinterestedness, both w hen Doubtless no olfeiice was intended, but 
he acted as teacher and when he became appeared a little ungracious, to place a 
professor in the College at Calcutta, gentleman like Dr. Gilchrist on his good 
Since that period, he had been employed behaviour, as it were, for three years, 
in tlie useful and praiseworthy labour dliere was another very serious point con- 
w^hich the resolution pointed out. Surely, nected with this limitation, namely, that 
when this was the case, they ought not to being a grant of a merely temporary 

speak of this highly-gifted gentleman nature, it would leave him no chance, 
as they would of a common schoolmaster, hereafter, of claiming from tlie superan- 
Hc would therefore suggest, tliat thosc nua^ed fund, a certain pension, as other 
appellations should be placed after Dr. gentlemen could do. He w'ould not pro- 
Gilchrlst’s name, to wliich, as an Oriental noimcc this as a direct affirmative propo- 
Professor, he was entitled. sition : he was not called on to do so ; but 

The Chairmnn. — ^‘Dr. Gilchrist was it was clear that if those wwds “ be con- 
lately an Oriental Professor in tiie College tinned for a furtlier terra of three years’* 
of Fort William, but he is now “ lecturer” ^vere inserted, they must give to the reso- 
not “ professor” in London. I know lution a negative effect. He thought, 
not how the idea of professor can attaclt to therefore, that tliose words, which were 
the second situation. As it is not on re- necessary, but whicli must have this 

cord, I wish the learned gentleman would operation, ought to be left out. At the 
leave tliat word out.” former Court, an Hon. Director (iMr. 

Mr. Ji, Jackson would he perfectly sa- Edmonstone) stated why the woids be 
tisfied if the words jilaced on tlieir’own fartlier continued for a terra of three 
records were used, “ late Oriental Pro- ycar5>,'’ were introduced in the resolution. 
fe:.sor in the College of Imrt William, and The explanation satisfied him at the time, 
now Hindoostanee Lecturer in London.” «nd made him express his opinion now. 
He believed it \vnuld give great pleasure that the Court of Directors luuboured no 
and happinc=s to Dr. Gilciirlst to be unfriendly Iceling towards Dr. Gilchris,t. 
recognized under tlie->e titles. Some gen- During the preceding three years, medical 
tlemen were anxious that the second title students, in-.tructcd by Dr, Gilchrist in 
of IVofessor should remain : but perhaps tl»e Hindoostanee language had gone 
it w'ould he as well if the appellations outtolndui; and the Lion. Director ob- 
which stood on their records were adhered served, that as there were no means of 
to. He now came to a second point, ascertaining, at present, the operation of 
which also, in his opiniofi, called for the system in that country, the w’ords 
amendment. The resolution said, tliat alluded to w'cre used in order to afford a 
the grant to Dr. Gilchrist slioiild be con- competent time for that purpose, without 
tinued “ for the further term of three meaning to derogate from tlie honours 
years.” Now, it appeared to him, that a they were paying to Dr. Gilchrist, and 
gentleman of w’hom^ they had had so much without intending to produce any un- 
beneficial experience, of wdiose merits pleasant feeling. He, however, objected 
the Directors themselves had spoken so to those w'ords, because, as he had before 
highly, and whom theirGovernmentabroad i>aid, they gave a negative ^ect to the 
had praised in the wannest manner, should resolution ; and he thought Dr. Gilchrirt 
not he treated like a person w'ho was should stand in the same situation as other 
wholly unknown. For one individual, individuals. Nothing ought to be done 
who twenty years ago, was conversant wliicli could prevent him from partict- 
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pating in the benefits of the comfortable 
fund, provided for their servants, and the 
widows of their servants. He did not 
say that Dr. Gilchrist would not be eli- 
gible if he continued in their service ; 
but he deprecated the use of words which 
had a negative effect now. His proposed 
alterations, tlien, were these ; the resolu- 
tion ran thus : The Court being satis- 

fied of the expediency of extending and 
“ encouraging the lectures on the Hin- 
“ doostanee language given by Dr John 
Borthwick Gilchrist,” (here he propo- 
posed to insert, ‘‘ late Oriental Professor m 
“ the College of Fort William, and now Hiu- 
doostanee Lecturer in Londonf^ “ it is 
advisable that the resolution of the 
Court of Directors of the 4th of Nov. 
“ 1818, granting to Dr. Gilchrist a salary 
of £200 per annum for the term of 
three years, and directing that all per- 
‘‘ sons appointed to the Company's medi- 
cal service should attend one course of 
the lectures of Dr. Gilchrist, be con- 
“ tinued” (here observed Mr, Jackson, 
the words for the further term of three 
years'* are added, which he proposed to 
wnit, and to let ihe resolution run thus ; ) 
“ be continued ; and that, in addition to 
“ what Dr. Gilchrist now receives, he be 
“ granted (omitting ^for the same period") 
“ an allowance of £l50 per annum, to 
“ enable him to provide a suitable lecture- 
“ room.” Mr. Jackson having stated the 
intended alterations specifically, observed, 
that it would occur to the Court that he 
had not said one word relative to a pros- 
pective view, which his Hon. Friend en- 
tertained, namely, that of providing tliat 
all the Company’s Cadets should attend a 
course of Hindoostanee lectures previous 
to their embarkation. There was no man, 
unless he took leave of common-sense, 
but must perceive how beneficial a thing 
it would be if their Cadets w^ere enaljled 
to acquire the Hindoostanee tongue. 
But, to effect that object, perhaps the best 
course would be for the Court of Pro- 
prietors to request of the Court of Direc- 
tors that they would take such steps, to 
promote so desirable an end, as might to 
them seem proper, leaving all the details 
to the Executive Body. Mr. Jackson 
concluded by moving, “ That after the 
name of Dr. Gilchrist, the words * late 
Oriental Professor in the College of Fort 
William, and now Hindoostanee Lecturer 
in London, be inserted, and that tlie 
words, * for the further term of three 
years’ be omitted.” 

The Chairman said, he believed there 
was a well-grounded legal objection to 
the second alteration, from the circum- 
stance of its having, in trutli, the effect of 
increasing the amount of the grant. What 
was proposed and agreed to at tlie former 
Court was, to grant £350 per annum for 
a term of three .years, supposing it was 


understood that the individual to whom 
the grant was made, conducted himself 
during that period agreeably to the Com- 
pany’s views and wishes But now it 
was required to extend the grant to an 
indefinite term, to the entire period of the 
individual’s life, to a term that might go 
far beyond tliree years ; therefore, lie 
conceivefl the amount of the propo^>ition, 
in pounds, shillings, and pence, was much 
greater than the sum proposed. In 
that case, it would require two s])ecial 
General Courts for its approval and con- 
firmation. He had stated to tlie Learned 
Gentleman, the other day, that this ap- 
peared to liim to be the case. He had 
since strengthened his opinion, by con- 
sulting the proper legal authority, and he 
felt convinced that such an alteration 
could not come within the provision of 
the By-Law. He did not proceed on 
any petty technicality, but acted from a 
conviction that such a proposition de- 
manded two General Courts, With re- 
spect to tlie other proposition, connected 
with the limitation of tlie term, it was un- 
doubtedly fitting that some information 
should be received, as to the result of the 
system, before they ventured to proceed 
farther. He, and other Gentlemen, were 
desirous to know how far the medical 
gentlemen, who had been sent out to 
India during tlie last three years, had 
improved themselves, and benefited the 
service, in consequence of the instructions 
they had received, previously to the adop- 
tion of any other steji. Of this he was 
quite sure, that it never had been the in- 
tention of the Court of Directors to de- 
prive Dr. Gilchrist of the benefit of su- 
perannuation ; and he thought the Learn- 
ed Gentleman had misconceived this point, 
because, if Dr. Gilchrist were continued 
for three years longer, that term woultl 
constitute part of the period which would 
enable him to claim the benefit of the 
fund. The three years, w'hich had already 
expired, was not a period sufficiently long 
for that purpose; but those progressive 
three years must be considered as so many 
strides towards the attainment of that 
object. 

Mr, R. Jackson said, the Hon. Director 
had taken that course which appeared to 
be the most correct in itself, and which, 
to him, seemed to be more free from ob- 
jection than any other. He had brought 
forward a legal point, and, in support of 
it he had referred to high legal authority. 
He (Mr. Jackson) wmuld, how^ever, state 
in a few words, the grounds on which he 
dissented from the legal position that had 
been laid down. He took it for granted, 
that the appellations which he proposed to 
be annexed to Dr. Gilchrist’s name would 
not be opposed ; and the question then 
was, whether or not the omission of the 
words, for a further term of three 
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years,” increased the amount of grant, 
and rendered a new proceeding necessary? 
When he first objected to those words, it 
w^as not merely because tliey iniglit inter- 
fere with Dr, Gilchrist’s claim on the 
superannuation fund, but because, as he 
then stated, honour was every thing to 
professional men, and any thing that could 
be construed into slight, affected tlieir 
feelings very sensibly. Now, what was 
the course pursued towards Dr. Gilchrist? 
Tliey weTQ about to make him Hindoo- 
staiice Lecturer, as a matter of experi- 
ment, for tliree years longer. There was 
no scholar, no man of talents, who would 
not feel mortified at such a proceeding. 
After thirty years’ experience of Dr. Gil- 
christ’s abilities ; after the Directors 
tliemselves hud complimented him warm- 
ly ; after tiie Local Governments abroad 
liad united in praising him ; after they had 
heard it stated from high authority, in 
the last General Court, that he had per- 
formed what no individual but liiinself 
could have accomplished ; was it proper, 
was it just, tliat such a man should be 
put on his good behaviour for three years 
more ? A legal objection was now taken, 
-which did not derogate from the merits 
of the case. If it w^ere well founded, Dr. 
Gilchrist must submit to its operation : for 
he, as well as others, must bow to the 
law. Tlie objection he took to be, that 
if the words for a further term of three 
years” were omitted, and the resolution 
merely stated that the grant should be 
continued, it would, in effect, comprize 
a larger sum than that originally proposed, 
and -w'ould, therefore, under the By-Law, 
demand a new proceeding. Now he 
viewed the proposition and the conclusion 
in an entirely different light. Instead 
of increasing the sum, the alteration would 
decrease it. If they employed Dr. Gil- 
christ, in the terms of the original reso- 
lution, for three years, they must, conic 
qui coiftCj pay him for three years. But, 
on the contrary, if they adopted the amend- 
ment, he had no claim that could be re- 
cognized farther than qnamdiu se bene ges- 
serit ; he was on his good behaviour ; and 
if he misbehaved himself, he might be 
discarded at the end of six months or six 
weeks. In fact, so far from the amend- 
ment involving an enlargement of the 
grant, it went to diminish it : because it 
removed that which was positive, and 
low'ered it down to that which was merely 
conditional. But, supposing his Learned 
Friend to be right in his interpretation of 
the law% then he (INIr. Jackson) would 
take up what had fallen from the Hon. 
Chairman, who said, tliat an opportunity 
would occur when they might proceed in 
a legal manner. 

The C/imVmun.— “ I said, that I did 
not by any means intend to start an ob- 
jection beyond that wliich w as founded oii 
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the provisions of the By-Law', I merely 
stated, tliat if the Learned Gentleman 
brought forw’ard his motion, which would 
have the effect of extending the grant, it 
must be entertained by two General Courts. 

I did not proceed on any technical nicety, 
but because the law rendere tliat course 
imperative.” 

Mr. R, Jackson.-^^^ I W'ould ask the 
Hon. Chairman, and my Learned Friend 
(the standing Counsel) , whetlier, if the 
present Court agree to strike out the words 
‘ for a further term of three years,’ and 
that the next General Court confirm the 
alteration, that may be considered a regu- 
lar proceeding, and a compliance with tfie 
By-Laiv.” 

The Chair man . I think not. There 
must be Iw'o General Courts, specially 
summoned, after due notice given.” 

IMr, R, Twining , — ‘‘ May I be allowed 
to ask w'hether, under the By-Law', even 
the other alteration, which goes to insert 
new words, can be admitted ?” 

The Chairman , — ‘‘ Yes, certainly. That 
is a mere verbal amendment, and does not 
touch tlie money question.” 

Mr. Hume,^^^ If the Hon. Proprietor 
W'ould refer to the By-Law, he would 
perceive that no doubt could be entertained 
as to the legality of introducing those 
-words. He W’ould find, that notice was 
required, and special Courts were or- 
dered to be summoned, to prevent sums 
of money being granted without due 
consideration. The objection relative 
to the words proposed to be omitted 
w as, that such omission would extend the 
grant, and tliat therefore notice was ne- 
ces^ai*)'. Of course, if that were a just 
view' of the case, such an alteration could 
not be made in the present Court. With 
respect to the words proposed to be in- 
troduced, no such objection could be 
taken. For his owm part, he made little 
of the alteration ; but he knew that with 
the Doctor it was a point of honour, 
and therefore he wished to remove any 
little party spirit that prevent his attaining 
it. They must be all aw'are that, at a 
certain age, prejudices and predilections 
had much influence. Dr. Gilchrist, w'hose 
whole life had been devoted to oriental 
literature, wished to be officially recog- 
nized, as other Professors were ; and he 
(Mr. Hume) hoped, after the general 
support the Doctor had received, that the 
Court would designate him in that way 
which was most grateful to his feelings. 

The Chairman . — “ The appointment of 
Oriental Professor was made by the Mar- 
quis Wellesley ; but the Court here dis- 
approved of that appointment, and the Col- 
lege, it is w’ell known, was ordered to be ''iven 
up. Now', I think, on the whole, it wou I be 
extremely inconvenient, if an appointnent 
were recogriized here which was not ap- 
proved of by a fonner Cinirt. I siig^'est. 
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therefore, that it would be better to leave 
out those words altogether,** 

Mr. Hume said, they were bound to 
look to the appointment of Dr. Gilchrist 
to a Protessorship under the Marquis 
Wellesley, and also to the situation in 
which he was now placed. For his own 
part, he could not conceive why he was 
placed in a lower situation than other 
gentlemen. Some of the principal men at 
Addiscombe and Haileybury arose from 
the school of Dr Gilchrist; and why 
should not the same honour be paid to 
him, which was conferred on them ? To 
hhn (Mr. Hume) such a distinction would 
be looked upon as nothing ; but Dr. Gil- 
christ, he believed, thought it a degrada- 
tion to be called “ Lecturer,” when every 
other person who stood in a situation simi- 
lar to bis was denominated “ Professor.’* 
Now, whether his appointment at Fort 
William was approved of by the Court 
of Directors or not, certain it was that 
it] gave him the title of Professor ; and 
was it not proper to give him tlie 
same title now ? It appeared to him (iMr, 
Hume) to be vox et preterea nHiU, Dr, 
Gilchrist, however, did not so consider it 
it *; and if tlie title were conferred on him, 
it would flatter his vanity, if gentlemen 
were disposed so to designate an honour- 
able feeling. But he w'ould state to the 
Court wherein the Doctor had a right 
to consider this distinction as degrading 
to him. They give their Professors £500 
a-year ; tiiat, he believed, was the smallest 
salary granted ; and, besides, they received 
their half-pay. Ibis was the case with 
Professor Stewart, and several others, and 
Dr. Gilchrist should be placed on the 
same footing with them. He w as not so 
treated ; and, therefore, the Doctor felt 
that the withholding from him the title 
of Professor, joined with the distinction 
which was observable in the mode of re- 
munerating him, did inflict on him a spe- 
cies of degradation. With respect to him, 
the usual course adopted by the Company 
was departed from. Thus Professor Stew- 
art received £500 a-year for his labours 
at the College, and his half-pay of £182, 
making a tot^ of £682. If, theiefore, 
they made Dr. Gilchrist a Professor, he 
would be entitled to be placed in the same 
situation. {Hear / hear / ) He was pre- 
pared to contend that, in honour and 
justice, he should be so recognized. At 
present his salary was thus made up ; £'182 
as a retired surgeon, after twenty-two years* 
service; £120 pension for his literary 
labours in India; £200 salary as lecturer ; 
and £l50 for a lecture-room; making a 
total of £652. Now, if he w’ere placed 
on the same footing with other gentlemen, 
he,' vould receive £500 as Professor, and 
£^82 as pension, being £682 ; and thus, 
every mark of degradation would be re- 
rnot ed, he feelings w ould be gratified, and 
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justice would be rendered to him, for the 
mere difference of £30. He might be 
told that Dr. Gilchrist was entitied to 
demand three guineas from each medical 
student whom he instructed. He need 
not, however, occupy the Court by describ- 
ing what Dr. Gilchrist’s feelings were on 
this subject, and pointing out the reasons 
which induced him not to avail himself 
of that species of remuneration. This was 
another distinction in his case. He was the 
only person who was called on to take fees. 
Every Professor received a net salary, and 
whatever fees were collected were received 
at the India- House; with them the Pro- 
fessor had no concern. In this point of 
view, also, he wished Dr. Gilchrist’s situa- 
tion to be altered. Considering liis merits 
and services, he hoped the Court w'ould 
allow him to enter his name as “ Pi’ofessor 
of Hindoostanee ;** and, therefore, ha,sin- 
cerely hoped the amendment of his Learned 
Friend would be carried. He had stated 
thus much to shew why the Doctor con- 
ceived the wuthliolding of this title to be 
a mark set upon liim. He thought so, 
because in that, as well as in other cir- 
cumstances, he appeared to be distinguish- 
ed from those servants of tlie Company 
who were similarly employed, llie sub- 
ject of money being w aved, the Court, he 
trusted, w^ould agree to the verbal amend- 
ment by which Dr. Gilchrist w ould be 
recv>gnized as Professor. 

The Chairman said, if the Learned 
Mover of the amendment intended to 
withdraw his proposition for omitting the 
w ords “ for a further term of three years,” 
he (the Chairman) liad no objection to 
suffering the words ‘Mate Oriental Pro- 
fessor at the College of Fort William” to 
form a part of the resolution, because he 
found on the records of the Court a sort 
of recognition of tliat appointment. He 
however, rather sorry for what had 
fallen from the Hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last. From his statement it appeared, 
that ivords and substance were to be con- 
ceded togetlier ; that an increase of salary 
w^as to be founded on the word “ Pro- 
fessor.” To this he could not agree. He 
would give the word, but not the substance. 
Dr. Gilchrist had very nearly as large a 
salary as Professor Stewart. Tlie former 
had £650; and let them make what they 
would of the case of the latter, he had 
only £682. 

l^l^*** Hume said, the amount was not 
what he complained of. Tlie grievance 
w'as, Dr. Gilchrist \vas placed in a diffe- 
rent situation from other servants. 

Mr. S. Dixon W'as very glad that the 
Hon. Chairman had found on the journals 
a record relative to the appointment of 
this individual, because he did not think 
the Court of Directors or the Court of 
Proprietors had any right to confer titles. 
As it W'as admitted that such an appoint- 
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merit had taken place, he would not ob- 
ject to the amendment. 

Mr, R. Jackson returned his cordial 
thanks to the Hon. Chainnan for tlie course 
he had taken, and for the candour he had 
shewn. He must be allowed to say, that 
if his titular alteration had been decidedly 
objected to he would have withdrawn it, 
because he would not place this worthy 
and respectable man in opposition to his 
lionourable masters. One word he be^^ged 
leave to oiler on the pecuniary part of the 
question ; and he was induced to make 
the ob.scrvation, because he should feel 
vexed and ashamed if it could be supposed 
that while he -was contending for a title 
of honour. Or. Gilchri'^t had, at bottom, 
a secret lurking desire to increase liis 
emolument. One fact would demon- 
strate tliat this w'as not the case ; one fact 
would shew that a love of gain did not 
enter into the disposition of tlie man ; but, 
oil the contrary, that any fault which his 
friends and family had to find, arose from 
the indulgence ofa very opposite principle. 
During tlie last three years he was entitled, 
by the positive order of the Executive 
Body, by tlieir absolute law, to receive 
three guineas from every medical student, 
who. being about to embark for India, 
was obliged, as a preparatory^ step, to at- 
tend his lectures. Did he avail himself 
of this order? No, he had refused to 
take the fee from any one of those w horn 
he had instructed. He acted thus for 
two reasons : first, he recollected that he 
had been a young Scotch surgeon himself, 
scarcely possessed of the means to defray 
his equipment ; others he knew might 
be placed in the same situation, and 
therefore he would not receive from his 
pupils that w^hich perhaps they could but 
iU spare. His other reiuson was, that he 
could not, consistently with tlie liigh lite- 
rary character which he sustained, consent 
to receive students at so much per head ; 
a mode which not one of their Professors 
liad been called on to pui'sue ; and there- 
fore, \vith more sdiolastic pride tlian world- 
ly prudence, he refused the proposed re- 
muneration. 

The alteration, with respect to omitting 
the words for a further term of three 
years,*’ having been withdrawn, the amend- 
ment “ late Oriental Professor in the Col- 
lege of Fort "William, and now Hindoo- 
staiiee Lecturer in London,” was read. 

The Chuirman said, tliose words would 
be acceded to without motion. 

Mr.ifwmc observed, that there must be a 
mistake. No mention was made of Hin- 
doostanee Professor in London.” The 
amendment was therefore idle. As Dr. 
Gilchrist was admitted Professor at Cal- 
cutta, why should they not admit him to 
assume the same title here ? 

The Chairman . — “ llie term Professor 


belongs to a collegiate establishment ; tliat 
to which Dr. Gilchrist is at present at- 
tached is not a collegiate establishment, 
and to dub him a Professor is not 
wdthin the range of our power.” 

Mr. li. Jackson . — My motion bad 
this object; to procure llie insertion, in the 
resoliition, of those titles wliich appeared 
on record.” 

Mr. Hume would oppose tliat amend- 
ment, because it w^ent merely to state tliat 
which was already on record, a proceeding 
which he conceived to be useless. As to 
dubbing him a Professor, it had been done 
in otiier cases, and might, of course, be 
done now; he should therefore move, 
tiiat the w'ord professor,” as applied to 
Dr. Gilchrist’s present labours, should be 
inserted. He was willing to trust Dr. 
Gilchrist’s cause with that Court in which 
his merits liad been so fully displayed. If 
tliey w^ould not concede this honour, he 
must bow to their decision ; but, in justice 
and gratitude to Dr. Gilchrist, he ought 
not to be refused that title, in England, 
which he possessed in India 

Tlie C'/imVwiaw.— “ I am sorry to say, 
that, if the Hon. Gent, persists in his 
proposition, which appears to be a very 
extraordinary one, we shall be obliged to 
oppose it altogether. I have said, that 
we cannot dub Professors; but if the Hon. 
Proprietor dislikes the word, I wall alter it. 
We have appointed Professors on a Col- 
legiate Establishment, but we cannot ap- 
point them on one that is not collegiate, 
any more than we can create Dukes 
and Earls. The lectures established by 
Dr. Gilchrist do not emanate from the 
Company, but are only under its 
protection.” 

Mr. Hurnc. — “ I wish you to state, 
from your records, under what denomina- 
tion Mr. Sbakespear is employed at the 
seminary at Addiscombe ? His situation 
is similar to that of Dr. Gilchrist, and if 
you concede the title of Professor to the 
former gentleman, you also may to the 
latter.” 

Tlie Chairman . — “ The case alluded to 
bv the Hon. Proprietor does not weaken 
iny argument much. Addiscombe is 
under tlie immediate direction of the Com- 
pany; it is recognized by act of I*arliament, 
and the Company defray every expense ; 
but Dr. Gilchrist is carrying on his Lec- 
tures in a private building.” 

Dr. Scii'cll said, his idea was that the 
title of Professor belonged only to collegi- 
ate establislunents. The words professor 
and doctor were often s3?nonimous, as 
D.D. doctor divinitatisj and S.T.I’. Sacra 
J'heolo^UB Projesior. He thought the Com- 
pany would be taking on itself an undue 
authority to denominate any individual a 
professor, he not being connected witli a 
collegiate foundation. Dr. Gilchrist ap- 
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pearcd to be merely a volunteer lecturer 
under the Company. 

Mr, Trant said, he was perhaps the only 
person in that Court who had been a pupil 
of Dr. Gilchrist, and he was bound to 
state, that he had derived great benefit from 
his instruction. The advantages which, 
in a pecuniary point of view, the Company 
had received from die Information furnished 
to their servants by Dr. Gilchrist, were 
immense. He could answer for it, in his 
own person, that they were very exteii-sivc 
indeed. Now it had been clcarl) shewn, 
that the stipend granted to this gentleman 
was much under the rewards conferred on 
others, because they had not performed 
one-third of the seiwice wliich he had 
atchieved. It w^as admitted on all hands, 
that he was the inyentor of the most per- 
spicuous and intelligilile mode of acquiring 
a knowledge of Hindoostanee, tliat had 
ever appeared ; and a more important ser- 
vice, one more conducive to the interests of 
tJie Company, could not have been per- 
formed. He believed there was no question 
of money before the Court ; it y\as a ques- 
tion of honour. He could not speak 
technically or legally with respect to the 
subject immediately under consideration, 
but this he yvould say, that if, by stretching 
a point, if, by adopting any proceeding 
tliat would not militate agaiust some vital 
and important principle, they could confer 
tliis title on Dr. Gilchrist, they yvould 
pursue their oyvn interest and honour by 
taking that course ; for he would declare, 
on his w'ord, as he stood there, a gentleman 
and an honest man, that the information 
disseminated by Dr. Gilchrist, had saved 
the Company £100, OCX). Tlie natives of 
India were under tJie gieatest obligation 
to him. Many a hard blow had they 
escaped, in consequence of Ins labours ; 
for they all must know, that very often 
young men, and even old ones, not know - 
ing the proper mode of expression, and not 
being promptly obeyed, in consequence, 
were fond of having recourse to their 
hands. ITie superior knowledge of the 
native tongue which now preymled, thanks 
. to Dr, Gilchrist, had rendered a recurrence 
to blows infinitely less frequent. Tlie 
Company, the British nation, and the 
natives of India, owed to this gentleman 
a great debt of gratitude for his useful 
exertions. The Hon. Chairman had stated 
that Dr. Gilchrist had a salary of £650 
a yeai*, and that he yy'as therefore nearly 
on a par, as to emolument, with Professor 
Stewart. But hoyv stood the fact? Dr. 
Gilchrist received £l 80 pension, in Ids me- 
dical capacity, which had nothing to do 
with his literary services ; he had £l20 lite- 
rary pension ; for his exertion in India, £200 
per annum, which had been granted to him 
three yeais ago, on account of his lectures 
and now £150 additional was proposed. 
For what ? Not to be put into his pocket, 
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but to provide a suitable lecture room.— 
{Hear ! hear !) Such yvas Dr, Gilchrist’s 
elevation cd“ sentiment, that, he was sure, 
if he could get a proper place to lecture in 
for £50 a-year, he would scorn to put the 
residue of the grant in his pocket. But 
it was said that he was a volunteer lec- 
turer; this, hoyvever, yvas not tlie case. 
He held his appointment under a layv, 
that law y\ hich bound the medical student 
to attend Ids lectures, and which declared 
that, without such attendance was certi- 
fied, they could not embark. I'liercfore, 
he contended, that Dr. Gilchrist yvas as 
much under the protection of the Com- 
pany as Professor Steyvart, Professor 
Shakespear, or any one else. Now^ yvith 
respect to the title of Professor, as far as 
he was acquainted with literary establish- 
ments in London, he believed there could 
be no objection to its assumption. Surely 
it yvas as proper to apply this title to Dr. 
Gilchrist, yvho lectured on Hindoostanee, 
as to confer it on Mr. Coleman, wl )0 lec' 
tured about horses, and who yvas called 
“Veterinary Professor!” Dr. Gilchrist 
w as a man of high honour and of suscep- 
tible feelings. lie yyished for this mark of 
respect ; and, if they could grant it to 
him, he was sure it would serve as a sti- 
midus to his future exertions. The Com- 
pany, he repeated, ow ed him much ; and, 
compared with what he had done, his re- 
yvard yvas a mere trifle. He might, indeed, 
demand three guineas from each pupil*, 
but he refused, on principle, to take ad- 
vantage cf that circumstance. He bad 
been an unfortunate man, but his pros- 
pects might be improyed if the Company 
directed all their cadets and medical stu- 
dents to pay, at the India-house, a certain 
sum, out of which they might disburse to 
Ixim an adequate salary. 

Mr. Praiseworthy and admira- 

ble as yvas, on all occasions, tlie conduct 
pursued in that Court, still he thouglit 
the Proprietors had, on this day, scarcely 
done justice to the high and honourable 
individual who had been brought before 
them, and to yvhose elevation of character 
so many triumphant testimonies had been 
adduced. His merits appeared to be 
acknowledged on all hands, and to be 
praised in all quarters ; his merits, as a 
literary man ; his merits as disinterested 
and feeling man ; his merits in that point 
of excellence in yvhich his learned friend 
(Mr. Jackson) declared him (iMr. Kigby) 
to be deficient, he meant as an indefatig- 
ably industrious man, yvere all panegy- 
rized in the most unequivocal terms. He 
had conferred the greatest benefit on the 
Company, yvith reference to a point that 
had before been much neglected ; he al- 
luded to the cultivation of literature, 
acquired through the medium of the lan- 
guage of the natives, the utility of which 
he had clearly proved. Looking to tlie 
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coui'se of the speech of his Hon. Friend 
(Mr. Hume) on this occasion, he con- 
fessed that a part of it did not coincide 
with his ideas. His speech at the former 
Court was excellent ; it was a literary 
disseitation, a literary disquisition, com- 
bining sound reasoning wdth a great va- 
riety of v^uable information. He took a 
masterly view of the sciences necessary to 
be attained by the official servants of the 
Company ; and the justice of his Hon, 
Friend’s observations excited his admira- 
tion, as well as the admiration of the 
Court, But when, in his speecii this 
day, he said that the mark of respect 
now called for was a mere form of words, 
that it might lx? a matter of vanity, that it 
appeared to him to be vox et preterca nikil, 
he diifered from him wholly. He would 
say, that this vox was most essential to the 
scholar, to the soldier, to the statesman, 
to the man of feeling, indeed almost to all 
men. Dr. Gilchrist, with singular disin- 
terestedness, in circumstances rather of 
jioverty than of affluence, called for the 
cheering praises of a body of merchants, 
whose ordinary pursuits were lucre and 
gain, rather than'for their pecuniary assist- 
ance. The language of the poet might be 
well applied in this case : 

“ Some feelings are to mortals giv*n. 

•* With less of earth m them than heav*n.^* 
Such were the feelings possessed by Dr. 
Gilchrist, and therefore it w^as for them, 
for that liberal Court, to deal liberally by 
him in proportion as he proved himself to 
be disinterestetl. If they gave j^SOO a- 
year to a retired warehouse-keeper, if tliey 
provided thus handsomely for a serv ant in 
that capacity, could they refuse to a man 
of his great genius a similar mark of their 
regal’d? (//car/ hear!) The salary now 
proposed was, after all, a scanty one, 
when they considered that a jxirt of it, 
Cl 50 a-year, was an allow^ance for a lee- 
tu re-room. Perhaps it would l>e better if 

a great company like that, instead of pro- 
viding for a suitable building in this way, 
W’ould give him a lecture-room worthy of 
their dignity and the importance of the 
object. lliis course, he understood, 
would l>e much more agreeable to Dr. 
Gilchrist. M^itli respect to the title of 
Professor, could they refuse hint that 
honour ? for he denied that it w'as a matter 
of form, as had been stated ; it was one 
of the highest honours, and would add 
much to the respectability and dignity of 
his situation. He had heard a story of 
the celebrated Dr. Busby, who, when 
head-master of a great public school, was 
visited by the reigning monarch. The 
Doctor kept on his hat in the presence of 
His Majesty, to whom he afterwards apo- 
logized ; observing, that the circumstance 
would tend greatly to ai^l his indiienco 
over the scholars, that it would throw a 
certain degree of dignity round his per- 
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son in their eyes, and that the hat which 
had been worn before his j\rajesfy would 
. ever be considered the sjanbol of absolute 
authority in his school. Tlie King ac- 
cepted the apology, since he saw that the 
act was not done to gratify a foolish 
vanity, but was resorted to because it 
W'ould be productive of moral good. For 
the same reason he hoped the title of 
Professor would be conferred on Or. 
Gilchrist, and therefore he would sup- 
port the proposition. 

Mr, h. Jackson. — There is but one 
question before the Court. If you ask 
me the extent of my motion, I answ'er 
that it embraces tliose appellations which 
you have on record, that I have dis- 
tinctly stated. But if you ask me what 
my feelings are, I say they are in perfect 
unison with the feelings of my Hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hume). I would feel ex- 
tremely gratified, if you decided in favour 
of my Hon. Friend’s proposition ; but I 
must again state, that the terms of my 
motion are for the insertion of such appel- 
lations as are on record,” 

Mr. E/ph in stone said, he could not make 
out or exactly understand the manner in 
which gentlemen were treating tliis sub- 
ject, or how the reasoning made use of 
lx)re upon the question. One Hon. Pro- 
prietor, in a very long oration, informed 
them of the thousands of pounds which 
Dr. Gilchrist had saved for tlie Company. 
Now, supposing this to have been tlie 
fact, what had it to do with making him 
a Professor ? Any gentleman that pleased 
might call him a Professor : but still lie 
would be no more a Professor than he 
(Mr. Elphinstone) was. Neither could 
they make him a Professor; it was not 
in their power. Another Hon. Proprietor 
introduced a story about Dr. Busby ; and 
he had himself heard of a circumstance, 
somewhat rimilar, having occurred be- 
twt?en the late King and one of the 
Company’s warehouse-keepers ; and a very 
pleasant story’ it ^^as. But these were 
old stories, and did not bear on the 
question ; which was, w'hether they pos- 
sessed power to grant an honour of the 
kind now solicited He denied that they 
had any such authority, and therefore 
it was futile to apply to them. He 
should, he confessed, have much more 
respect for Dr. Gilchrist, if he had not 
seen his name so often in the newspapera 
of late. He knew not whether to ascribe 
tlie circumstance to unbounded vanity, or 
to a worse motive. It had l>ecn hinted 
the Company ought to provide a lecture- 
room for him ; such a proposition he 
certainly w'ould oppose, because it would 
entail a very considerable expense 
the Company They liad also been <'a^cd 
0,1 to compel their C’adets to attend Dr. 
Gilchrist’s iectuivs for a gi\en period. 
B’jt, let the Court consider what would 

Voi. xin. L 
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be the cost incurred by a young nian, 
while living for two or three months in 
Ix>ndon ? And, above all, what etfect 
would such a residence produce on his 
habits ? His time would be lost, his 
purse emptied, and his morals destroyed. 
— / hear^ /) It would be dangerous 
to keep young men in this great town 
four months, or two months, or six weeks, 
when they were about to embark for 
India. It was impcs-iido to place old 
heads upon young sbouldeis; and the 
danger of sulleriug inexperienced youths 
to run about London for two or tlirec 
months must be olnious to the least re- 
flecting mind. IMuch had been said about 
,Dr. Giicliiist’s publIcatlon->, and some 
gentlemen seemed to tiiink that he was 
not sufficiently encouraged or rewarded 
for them. But let the Court compare his 
situation wnth that of Dr. Johnson. When 
the latter produced his dictionary, how 
did he prosecute his laliour ? At his own 
expense, and in liis own apartment. He 
received no pension, he got nothing more 
than a bare remuneration for the exercise 
of his talents and industry. That was 
not the case with Dr* Gilchrist. When 
he was preparing his dictionary, he was 
sitting doAvn at the expense of the Com- 
pany ; and when he returned to this coun- 
try and asked for a pen^iion, it was granted 
to him. It was true, he did not make 
the request until some speculations into 
which he had entered proved unsuccessful. 
But did Dr. Johnson get a pension at an 
early period of his career ? No ; he did 
not receive one till a very few years before 
he died. In short, whatever the zeal of 
Dr. GilchrisCs friends might lead them to 
say, there was not an unprejudiced man 
who would not acknowledge that he had 
been Hberally treated. 

Mr. S, Dixon. — “ I would submit to the 
good sense of the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Hume) whether it would not be better for 
him not to press his amendment, since, 
if it be negatived, it will seem to cast a 
slur on Dr. Gilchrist.** 

Mr. Hume called on the Hon. Director, 
whohadrecentlyaddressedthe Court, tosay 
whether he did not himself vote for Mr. Shak- 
spear being called Professor at Addiscombe 
seminary ? If tlie Court of Directors did 
not so appoint him, he would give the 
matter up ; but if they did, let them not 
plead that they cannot exercise such a power. 

Mr. Elphinstone did not recollect the 
circumstance; but whether he voted for 
the appointment or not made little dif- 
ference, because Addiscombe was the Com- 
pany’s establishment, was governed by par- 
ticular Authorities, and was specifically 
recognized by Act of Parliament. 

Mr. R. Twining feared, when, a few 
minutes ago, he ventured to make an in- 
quiry as to the regularity of their proceed- 
ings, that the Hon, Proprietor below him 
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(Mr. Hume) imagined he was actuated by 
hostility towards Dr. Gilchrist. Nothing 
could be farther from his intention than to 
express any opinion in the way of op- 
position to that gentleman ; on the contrary 
he was willing to agree to whatever would 
be most pleasing and agreeable to Dr. 
Gilchrist himself. He had merely thrown 
out a doubt, whether they could do any 
thing more at this Court bejond what had 
been done at the last, even if it related 
mei ely to the technical alteration of words. 
He did not, at the moment, know that 
the leaving out the term of three years in- 
volved the amount of the grant ; but that 
being disposed of, he washed the motion 
to be carried as it stood at the former 
Court, by wdiich a great deal of discussion 
might be avoided. He thought this course 
would be more agreeable to Dr. Gilchrist, 
since it would prevent any animadversion 
or opposition, to which amendments fre- 
quently gave rise. 

Mr. Oldham w'as not convinced, by the 
poetic speeches he had lieard, of the pro- 
priety of the amendment, and he hoped it 
would be withdrawn. He was a member 
of that Company, but he knew nothing of 
Dr, Gilchrist, except what he had casually 
heard ; he thought, however, if .he amend- 
ment proposed was intended to confer on 
him a title to wliich he had no claim, such 
a step w\as a derogation from the dignity of 
his character. They certainly ought not 
to dub gentlemen watli titles unless they 
had some ground for it, as well as proper 
authority to carry their wishes into effect. 
They had learned that the title of “ Pro- 
fessor,” properly so denominated, was 
connected with collegiate duties : but it did 
not appear that Dr. Gilchrist performed 
any such duties. At the present moment, 
they must be aware, that soi-^lisant profes- 
sors of all descriptions were to be found 
in abundance. There were veterinary 
professors, professors of dancing, and 
professors of music ; but would it not be 
derogating from the character of tliis gen- 
tleman, if they gave him a mock title of 
that kind, instead of one that was truly 
respectable and honourable ? He trusted, 
tlierefore, tliat the Hon. Gent, would see 
the propriety, nay the necessity of with- 
drawing his amendment ; by pursuing 
such a course, the motion would be carried 
unanimously, and w'ould confer an honour 
on this gentleman, instead of conveying a 
reproach, to which a contrary line of pro- 
ceeding would undoubtedly give birth. 
He hoped tlie Court would be content to 
take the resolution as it stood. 

Mr. R. Jackson. ‘‘ The motion I have 
introduced to the Court is couched in terms 
wffiich the Hon, Chairman has approved. 
My hon. friend (Mr. Hume) washes the 
word “ professor ’* to be introduced, as 
applied to Dr. Gilchrist’s situation in Lon- 
don, It is to that alone that objection has 
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been made ; therefore, to attempt to bring 
the Court back to the original resolution, 
at the last moment, is somewhat too bad,*’ 

The Chairtrmn. “ The amendment of 
the Learned Gentleman goes merely to a de- 
claration of facts, namely, that Dr, Gil- 
christ was formerly Oriental Professor at 
Calcutta, and that he is now Hindoos - 
tanee Lecturer in London ; but if we say 
that he is Hindoostanec Trofe^bor in Lon- 
don, we do not state a fact, for he is not 
a Professor. Some form must be gone 
through to constitute a Professor. Perhaps 
gentlemen may tliiiik that we have a pri- 
vilege to make Professors, similar to that 
which tlie King, it is said, may exercise, 
to create ladies. If he addri‘sses a letter 
to Miss Maria Jenkins, styling her ‘ Lady 
Maria Jenkins,’ she becomes Lady Maida 
Jenkins immediately. {^A laugh ) But if 
I addressed a letter to tliis gentleman to- 
morrow, styling him Professor Gilchrist, 
it would not give him the least claim to 
the title more than he previously possessed. 
It is therefore much better to see him made 
a Professor regularly, before we so desig- 
nate him.” 

Mr. Hume said, he would take leave to 
withdraw his opposition, with one obser- 
vation, namely, that he w as quite sure the 
Hon. Gentleman on the other side (Mr. 
Oldham) had declined supporting him, 
because, as he had candidly admitted, he 
knew nothing on the subject. If the Hon. 
Gentleman knew what he (Mr. Hume) was 
acquainted with, he would probably have 
sustained his view of the question ; and 
he hoped to receive his support at a fu- 
ture period. 

Mr. OW/ium.— “ I said I knew nothing 
of Dr, Gilchrist, but from hearsay ; but I 
opposed the amendment, because I con- 
ceived it to be a reproach, and not an ho- 
nour to Dr. Gilchrist.” 

The resolution, as amended by j\Ir. R. 
Jackson, was then carried unanimously. 

MODE OF TEACHING THE HINDOOSTA- 
NEE IN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

The Chairman . — “ In consequence of 
what passed at the last General Court, 
with respect to the different mode of in- 
struction in the Hindoostanec language 
pursued in this country as contradistin- 
guished from that adopted in India, the 
Court of Directors have thought it neces- 
sary to call on Dr. Wilkins, the Oriental 
Visitor, and the Professors and sub- Pi o- 
fessors at our two acknowledged places for 
education, to give their o}nniou on this 
point, and to declare wbetlier the statement 
marie in the Court of Proprietors was 
correct. We have since received a report 
from Dr. Wilkins, and it may be seen 
under his hand, and the hands of tlie 
Professors and sub- Professors, that they 
do not agree in the accuracy of what was 
asserted in this Court, The papers con- 


sist of a letter from Dr. Wilkins, to which 
are attached the answers of the Professors 
and sub- Professors to his interrogatories. 
It is for the Court to say whether, at this 
late hour, they will have the papers read. 
(Read / Read!) 

Mr. R. Jackson it would be im- 

possible for ar.y gentleman to bear their 
contents in mind, if they w'erc only cur- 
sorily read ; therefore it wmuld be proper 
to let them lie on the table for the use of 
the Proprietors. The production of those 
papers would induce him not to make the 
motion which he had meditated relative 
to the education of Cadets. He might be 
permitted to say, that he was far from im- 
pugning tlie establishment at Haileybury 
or at Addisconibe. As to the latter, no 
institution of modem days was formed on 
so excellent basi*, ; and no institution had 
ever acted so fully up to the hopes and 
w ishes of the Company. His object was, 
that the young Cadets who were not ad- 
missible there, should have an ojjportunity 
of getting til at information which it was 
proper they should possess before they pro- 
ceeded to India. The institution at Ad- 
discombe was the honour, the pride, and 
the boast of the Company. 

Mr. Hume wished the papers to be read 
pro forma, and to be printed, (Hear / 
hear / ) 

The papers were then read, as follows : 
No. I. 

At a Committee of Correspondence, held 
Wednesday, December 5, 1821, 

“ The Committee, adverting to the ob- 
servations made in the General Court of 
Proprietors, on the 26th September last, 
rc'^pecting the System of Kducation in the 
Oriental Languages adopted at the Com- 
pany’s College and Seminaiy in England, 
and especially to the assertion that such 
System, so far as it respects the Hindoos- 
tanee language, is at variance with tliat 
pursued at the Colleges in India : 

Ordered, That Dr. Wilkins, the Visitor 
to the College in the Oriental Depart- 
ment, be directed to report, at the earliest 
possible period, to this Committee, whether 
or not the alleged difference of System in 
England and in India actually cxLt ; 
and if it do exist, what has given rise to 
it, in what it consists, and wlietlier any, 
and if any, wliat measures may be taken 
to correct it ; and that, in preparing his 
Report upon this subjectj Dr, Wilkins be 
desii-ed to avail himself of the information 
and opinions of the Professors of tiie Ori- 
ental Languages at Hertford and Addis- 
combe.” 

No. II. 

To the Honourable the Committee of 
Correspondence. 

“ Honourable Sirs ; I duly received 
a copy of your Proceedings of the 5th in- 
stant, in which ‘ the Committee, adv,ert- 

L e 
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iDg U> the observatiouij made in the General 
(jjourtof Proprietors on the 26th September 
last, respecting the System of Education 
in ^e Oriental languages adopted at the 
Company’s College and Seminary in Eng- 
land, and especially to the assertion that 
such System, as far as it respects the Hin- 
dostanee language, is at variance with that 
pursued at the Colleges in India ; Order- 
ed, That myself, as Visitor to the College 
in the Oriental Department, be directed 
to report, at the earliest possible period, to 
the Committee, whether or not the alleged 
difference of System in England and in 
India actually exist; and if it do exist, 
what has given rise to it, in what it con- 
sists ; and whether any, and if any, what 
measures may be taken to correct it ? 
and that, in preparing my report upon this 
subject, I be desired to avail myself of the 
information and opinions of the Pr ofessors 
of the Oriental languages at Hertford and 
Addiscombe.’ 

“ In conformity to the instructions con- 
tained in the above Order, 1 immediately 
opened a communication with the Profes- 
sors and Assistant Professors at Hertford 
College, and tlie Professor at Addi&combe 
Seminary ; and having received from those 
Gentlemen written statements of their re- 
spective sentiments and opinions upon the 
questions referred to them for considera- 
tion, I feel it expedient tliat the Commit- 
tee should receive herewith, copies of those 
documents for occasional reference. 

‘‘ Having duly weighed the answers of 
the Professors, and finding them coincide 
with my own knowledge and experience, 

I feel myself justified in drawing up the 
following Report for your information, 
which 'will, I flatter myself, be found to 
contain a satisfactory reply, in a compen- 
dious form, to the Committee’s question : 

* whether or not the alleged difference of 
System in England and India do e^ist ; 
andi ^ it do exist y what has given rise to it, in 
what tt consists, and whether any, and ]f any, 
what measures inay be taken to correct it, ’ 

“ I have the unanimous declarations of 
the Professors and Assistant Professors 
(who, all but one, have had the advantage 
of knowing or experiencing the mode of 
teaching in India), to support me in this 
result of the Inquiry, when I confidently 
report, that there doss 7iot appear to exist 
any materied dfference System in Eng-’ 
land and India, 

If any trifling difference should exist, 
it must arise entirely from there having 
been, within these five years, introduced 
a few extracts from some of the books 
published in Calcutta, and reprinted here 
with different distinctive marks, better 
known to the natives when they write the 
Hindostanee than those useil in the origi- 
nals. But as no less than four of the 
principal works published in India, under 
rile peonage of the Company, have been 
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for many yeai^, and still are, in constant 
use at Hertford College, of which the 
titles are, Araisk-UjMiihJil, Bagh-o^Bnhar, 
Vkhlaq-i^Hindi, and Ufchwan-iis~Sitfa, the 
Students cannot 1)6 at a loss to read in 
these books, or in any othei's, when they 
shall enter either of* the Colleges abroad. 
Th^ same system of grammar is taiight 
at home as abroad ; and as every Student 
at the College and Seminary is taught to 
w rite and read the language he is studying 
in its proper characters (as the honourable 
Deputation to the Examinations at the 
close of each term have long had ample 
proofs), the use of any modification of 
the Roman alphabet is not found neces- 
sary to forward their studies. 

“ I am, honourable Sirs, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) “ Chas. Wilkins, VEitor,” 
“ Library, \1th Dec. 1821.” 

No. III. 

‘‘ To Charles Wilkins, Esq. 

“ SiK. : I have been just favoured w ith 
your letter. I hope by this you have re- 
ceived my letter from Mr. Robinson, 
addressed to him a few' months before he 
left the Chair. 

“ I never made any particular inquiry 
into the mode of teaching Hindustani at 
Calcutta, but rather think they began wdth 
the Roma:» character, and in the second 
term commenced with the Persian and 
Nagari ; w'hereas we commence with the 
Persian character, and as soon as the 
Student is capable of understanding the 
books printed in tlie character, we give 
him one of the books published by the 
natives of Calcutta College, buttov.Iiich 
Dr. Gilchrist has prefixed his name : they 
are, the Akhlah-Hindy, Bagh-o-Behar, 
Araish-i.’MuhJi/, and the Athivan us Suja. 

For persons merely taught to converse 
W'ith tlie natives on common topics, per- 
haps tlie Roman character may be the 
quickest w’^ay ; but for those who are in-’ 
tended to be Hindustani scholars I con- 
ceive it is a loss of time. 

“ As it is some years since I transferred 
the Hindustani department to the Assist- 
ant Professor, Mr. Houghton, Mr. Keen, 
and Mr. Anderson (in succession), they 
can give you, perhaps, better information 
tlian I can. 

“ As I was anxious to answer your letter 
by return of post, you will excuse my not 
entering into further details. 

(Signed) C. Stewart.” 
Belmont, Bath, Dec. 13, 1821,’* 

No. IV. 

“ To Charles Wilkins, Esq. 

Dear Sir ; In reference to your in- 
quiries, I beg leave to state tliat the system 
followed at the East- India College is the 
same as that by which the languages are 
taught in India. 

“ I was myself a Student in the late 
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ilVIilitary College at Baraset, near Cal- 
cutta* and afterwards in the Civil College 
in tlie same city. 

“ The grammatical rules of the Hindos- 
tani employed at the College are the same 
as those by which I was taught in both 
the above Institutions : namely, those 
drawn up Dr. Gilchrist, after a compari- 
son of the best authors in the language ; 
and the books read by the Students are 
tliose which have been printed in the Per- 
sian and Arabic characters. Tliey are 
often the very works edited by Dr. Gil- 
christ : such as the Akldak-i-Hind^ and the 
£a(f-o-Bahar, They are either transla- 
tions into prose of wmrks of merit in other 
Oriental languages ; or if in verse, they 
are the original compositions of native 
poets. The greatest part of these works 
were prepared when Dr. Gilchrist was 
Professor in the College of Fort William, 
and under his care. 

In one instance, where tliere has been 
a reprint in this country for tlie xise of tlie 
Company’s Institutions, of portions of 
works edited under the patronage of the 
Council of the College of Fort William, 
there has been but one deviation from tiie 
originals ; that is, of adhering still more 
strictly to the native system. ^ This has 
been clfected by omitting ‘>ome few sym- 
bols employed by Dr. Gilchrist, appa- 
rently from his not being aware that tlie 
original and beautiful system of the Arabs 
is quite sufficient, under proper manage- 
ment, to represent all the vo\n'c1-souiuIs 
peculiar to tlie Hindostany language ; 
a trutli that is abundantly confirmed by 
the fact, that the works in question can 
be read by any IVIahometan at first sight, 
though it be very questionable whether 
this great advantage can result from tlie 
otlier mode without previous preparation. 

“ Those who assert that w e teach the 
Oriental languages according to any Eu- 
ropean system are quite in error ; for, 
from tlie moment lliat the Student has 
acquired the powers of the letters of the 
alphabet from our Native writing-master, 
Ghoolam Hyder, or from the Professor, 
he is invariably restricted to w'orks printed 
in Oriental characters, or to Oriental 
manuscripts. I would ask those who 
assert that the Oriental alphabets must be 
taught through some European system, 
how the Araljs, Persians, and Indians 
learn their letters ? 

“ The Students are taught to write the 
native characters ; and of their mastery in 
this branch of their studies, their copies, 
which are laid before tlie Chairs and De- 
putation, are sufficiently convincing proofs, 

“ Dr. Gilchrist being unacquainted wfith 
Arabic, Sanscrit, and Bengaly literature, 

I can hardly suppose that the queries of 
the Honourable Committee can have any 
reference to those languages ; and as you, 
in co mm on with every Oriental scholar, 
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must be perfectly aware how inadequate 
Dr. Gilchrist’s, or any other European 
system of orthogra]ihy, must lie for the 
purpose of teaching the classical and an- 
cient languages of the East, I will not 
further occupy your time by any remarks 
on the subject. 

“ I have the honor to be, dear Sir, your 
very faithful servant, 

(Signed) Graves C. Haugkton.” 

London, Dec. 11, 1821.” 

No. V, 

To Charles Wilkins, Esq, 

Sir : The matter seems to involve 
tw'O questions. 

“ 1st. Whether an Oriental language 
shall be taught to an Englishman in that 
character in which it is written by the 
Natives, where each peculiar sound is 
represented by its appropriate symbol, 
and by means of which an Englishman 
may communicate with a Native ; or in 
some system where the letters of the Eng- 
lish alphabet, by certain combinations 
and arbitrary rules, shall be made to re- 
present the sounds and pronunciation of 
the foreign language. 

“ At tiie East- India College the first 
method is adopted, for these reasons : 
that the original alphabet, in which each 
sound has its peculiar sjTnbol, furnishes 
a more simple mode of expressing these 
sounds, and makes a stronger impression 
on the mind of the Student ; that it 
enables him to read wliatover falls in his 
way, and qualifies him to discharge his 
duty in India, by giving him the means 
of perusing liimself those official docu- 
ments in the native languages upon which 
he is to act. 

“ And the plan pursued in tlie College 
is this : 

“ Tile Students, on their first aiTival, 
ai’e taught by the Profe-ssor the peculiar 
form and sound of each letter ; and those 
particulars in which the alphabet and the 
mode of writing in the Oriental language 
dificr from those to w'hich the Student 
has been accustomed are carefully explain- 
ed. Die pronunciation is taught by tlie 
Pupils continuing to repeat tlie sounds 
uttered by the Professor, till by practice 
they gradually acquire as much facility 
and correctness as can be reasonably ex- 
pected, and which will enable them to 
speak with fluency and precision, when 
they shall get into the daily habit of 
hearing the language spoken by the Na- 
tives. Perfection can hardly be expected, 
when we see how difficult it is to ac- 
quire French or German, without passing 
some months among those people. 

“ At the same time that the Professor is 
thus employed, the Students attend the 
Muiishi (or Writing master), who is a na- 
tive of Bengal, and who in teaching them 
to write the character, takes pains to correct 
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their pronunciation. As soon as they are 
sufficiently familiar with the character and 
the common rules of the giatnmar, they 
proceed to read and translate easy pas- 
sages ; the Professor reading every word 
distinctly, and explaining the whole gram- 
matical construction, and giving them, at 
the same time, the terms of grammar 
u'^ed hv the Natives. ITicy are, at the 
same time, encouraged to make transla- 
tions from English, which they bring to 
the Professor in the character peculiar to 
the language, which gives liim an oppor- 
tunity of correcting their errors in gram- 
mar and spelling. And thus, in gram- 
mar, pronunciation, and writing, the 
mode of instruction is brought as near to 
that which is used by tiie Natives tlicm- 
selves as any European can pretend to 
accomplish : and with this gi-eat advan- 
tage in respect to grammar, that an Eng- 
lishman can perceive, better than a fo- 
reigner, the most suitable method of con- 
veying instruction to his countrymen. 

“ 2d. The second question : Which 
is the best system of expressing the sounds 
of an Oriental language in English let- 
ters ? But no system whatev er is re- 
quired, when a language can be orally 
taught in its peculiar character. It is only 
useful to explain the sound to the solitary 
Student in his closet, or to communicate 
proper names to the general scholar. It 
is a point upon which men will still con- 
tinue to follow their own judgment ; but 
it forms no part of the course of instruc- 
tion at the East- India College, where the 
Professors never have any occasion of re- 
ferring to the alphabets of European lan- 
guages, except at the very beginning, 
when they select a few English monosyl- 
lables, as examples of the sounds of the 
vow'els and diphthongs, and which examples 
are no longer wanted when the sound is 
acquired. The pronunciation of those 
consonants which are not known in Eu- 
rope is acquired by imitation and prac- 
tice ; and no attempt is made, nor is the 
attempt necessary, to explain by English 
consonants, those sounds, which neitlier 
such consonants, nor any combination of 
them, ever expressed in our own language j 
for experience has shewn, that the iStu- 
dents have very little difficulty in acquir- 
ing the character peculiar to the language. 

“ I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

H. G. Keen.” 
No. VI. 

To Charles Wilkins, Esq. 

‘‘ Sir : I have perused with attention the 
paper which you put into my hands last 
night, and I have the pleasure to commu- 
nicate the few following remarks on the 
subject of the reference. 

“ In answer to t!ie first question, as to 
‘ whether or not tlie alleged diiFerencc of 
system in England and m India actually 


exist j and if it do exist, what has given 
rise to it ?’ I say, that as far as respects 
the practice at the Company’s Civil Col- 
lege, the same orthographical system (for 
to that only Mhe alleged difference * re- 
lates) is taught as in India : but tliat, in 
addition to the Calcutta system, a system 
of orthography is employed, which is 
equally applicable to the Arabic, Persian, 
and Hindustani languages. 

“ This brings me to the next question 
proposed by the Committee, vh. * In what 
the alleged difference consists ?’ 

“ To this I reply, that the few ortho- 
graphical distinctions on xvhich the whole 
question hinges may be considered under 
two distinct heads, as they relate resi)ec- 
tiveiy to the Arabic and Persian, and tlie 
Homan character, 

1. As respects, tlien, the Arabic and 
Persian characters, it may be briefly stated, 
that in the system pursued for some years 
past at the Calcutta press, the powers of 
certain letters have been expressed by cer- 
tain arbitrary marks and changes of form 
(formerly unknown to the Moluinnnudan 
teacher^), whicli are of general application 
in. the Hindustani language ottij; whereas, 
the system above referred to is calculated 
to produce a just and perfect consistency 
between the Arabic, I\‘rsian, and Hin- 
dustani, which, in point of ortliography, 
may be regarded as strictly analagous. 
But inasmuch as the Hindustani wmiks 
printed at the Calcutta press are in ge- 
neral circulation tliroughout India, the 
Students at the Civil College have for two 
terms books from the Calcutta press, to 
make them familiar with what may be 
termed the exclusive system of Hindustani 
orthography ; and for two terms books 
originally printed at Calcutta and reprinted 
in this country, in order to make them 
acquainted with the more classical system, 
w^hich maintains an alliance (as far as an 
alliance can and should be maintained) 
with their Arabic and Persian studies. 

“ 2. As respects the Roman characters, 
or the method employed to express the 
powers of the Arabic and Persian letters, 
it may be stated shortly, as under the 
former head, that the exclusive system 
above-mentioned is accompanied by a sys- 
tem of Roman characters, which, in the 
same exclusive manner, is calculated for 
the mere Englisli scholar, and for him 
only to a verj' limited extent ; inasmuch as 
this method comprises certain anomalous 
forms and combinations, which, as well 
for the English as for every other scholar, 
would require a long and intricate expla- 
nation. On the other hand, tliat system 
which, as respects the orvj,inal character, I 
have ventured to term the more classical^ is 
coupled with a system of Roman cha- 
racter, which is calculated to represent, in 
a simple and consistent manner, to the 
continental as well as to the mere English 
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scholar, the powei*s of the Arabic and 
Persian letters. I must here repeat, 
however, that althougli the respective sys- 
tems of Roman characters are by me par- 
ticularly explained to the Students, the 
classes are instructed in the Arabic and 
Persian letters, and in thone onfi/. 

I will only mention, in conclusion, that 
the principles of grammar taught at Iioiue 
and abroad are strictly the same, and that 
at the Civil College the Students are in- 
structed in the grammar tcnii^ employed 
in India, in order that tliey maybe pio- 
pared to hold communication witii tlieir 
Native Teachers at an early period after 
their arrival at tlieir respective I’re- 
sidencies — I am, Sir, &c. 

(Signed) ‘‘ Rokert Anderson.” 

‘‘ Devonshire Street, 

14^^ December 1821.” 

No. VIL 

“ To Charles Wilkins, Esq. 

“ Sir : On the subject of the inquiries 
you have done me the hoziour of proposing, 
I beg leave to state to you, that, in as far 
as 1 am able to discover, no essential dif- 
ference exists betvv'een the system of in- 
struction followed at Adtliscoinbe and that 
adopted in India. Tlie pronunciation anti 
reading are taught at the ^Military Se- 
minary by means of the characters proper 
to the Hindustani, namely, tlie Persian 
and Nagari, as must no doubt be the case 
in India, where Native Teachers are chiefly 
employed. The Students are also taught 
to write correctly both these characters ; 
and the books given them to translate are 
composed, for the most part, of selections 
fi*om such vvorka as had been publislied 
under the patronage of the College Coun- 
cd at Calcutta, with a short collection of 
dialogues in the Persian characters. The 
only difference seems to be in some few 
distinctive marks for guiding the pro- 
nunciation in the Persian characters; and 
these are preferred, because they are of 
established usage, and more generally 
know n to the Natives of India ; so that I 
think this alteration will rather piomotc 
than impede the Student’s progress, when 
he reaches the place of his destination, and 
sits regularly down with a native instructor 
there. — I have the honour to be, Sec. Sec, 

(Signed) “ John Suakespeau,” 
“ Alldisco m be, 1 0 / h Dece niber 1821.’* 

The papers havdng been read : 

Mr, Hume begged leave, before the 
Court proceeded farther, to make a few 
observations on the present proceeding. 
This was an ex-pnrte report, relative to 
certain statements that were made in the 
last General Court ; and he would ask the 
Cliairman, after he Iiad stated the circum- 
stances, whether it was proper that such a 
course should have been adopted. In con- 
sequence of some observations of his (Mr. 


Hume’s) m the course of the speech ho 
deliv'ererl at the last Court, he addressed a 
letter to Dr. Wilkins on the subject. It 
related only to the mode of teaching Hin- 
doostanee heie and in India, and contain- 
ed notliing about Arabic or Sanserif, as 
there wa-t no dispute about those lan- 
guages. [iVlr. Hume here read the letter. 
Ill it he requested Dr. "Wilkins to point 
out any en or into vvhicli lie might have 
fallen, assured him that lie was most 
anxious to avoid mistake*-, and promised t» 
correct any inaccuracy vviiich might be 
shewn to him.] Now, after this applica- 
tion, he would ask whether, in common 
fairness and common politeness, Dr. Wil- 
kins was not bound, before he put the 
question to these Professors, as to the 
point at issue, to let him (Mr. Hume) see 
on paper those statements of his that were 
objected to ? But he would contend, that 
the papers now- laid on the table bore him 
out ill his allegations; they proved that 
there was a great difference in the mode of 
teaching Hindoostaiice. He hoped pub- 
licity would be given to those documents, 
because, when they were once knowui, the 
dispute would be scon set at rest. He 
had no doubt whatever as to the result. 

Mr. J2. Jachson. The papers which had 
just been read were of the last interest, 
because they related to a subject which 
the Hon, Chairman hiim^elf had, over and 
over again, in terms, declared to be of 
vital importance to the Government of 
India ; therefere he should move that 
they be left on the table for tlie perusal 
of the Proprietor.-,. Whether tliey ought 
to be printed or not was another question. 
In his opinion it was right that they should 
be printed, because no person should sit 
down under the idea tliat he had been 
maligned, vv ithout being afforded the tul- 
Ic'.t o])|)ortunIty of doing himself justice. 
It cerlainlv was of importance that the 
most jmqntlous mode of educating their 
youth should be adopted ; and it was lit 
that inquiry should be made, in ortler to 
discover that mode. But the present was 
the mo ,t extraordinary course of jiroceed- 
ing he had ever heard of ; it was the 
timt' he Iiad ever known an appeal to 
be made to a number of gentlemen, to 
get up an answer to part of an Hon. 
Proprietor’s s[)cecli. If he had made a 
mistake, was there no other way of cor- 
recting it but by such an appeal ? Tliat 
a grave Committee should make an ap- 
peal of this kind was perfectly novel. He 
was glad of it. But still he would over- 
look the unprecedented nature of the in- 
quiry, if it vveie not for the partiality with 
w hidi it w^as conducted. Dr. Wilkins was 
called on to put certain queries to the Pro- 
fessors at ILiileybuiy and Addiscombe, 

without once communicating with the man 

w’ho Iiad pointed out the defects of tlie 
system, and olIlAd to support his state- 
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ments. (^Hear / hear I) Surely he ought 
to have seen Dr. Gilchrist, and report 
whether those imperfections which he ccni- 
l^lained of did or did not exist. It vras 
impossible that justice could be dune to 
the inquiry if reasons were heard only on 
one side, while the other >va 5 refused 
the opportunity of coming forw'ard. There- 
fore, let iho’.e documents be brought fairly 
befoie the Proprietors ; let them be printed 
that their contents might be weighed and 
considered by all who took an interest in 
this important question. He was happy 
to find tlie system at Haileybury and A*d- 
discorabe spoken of in such high terms ; 
because, if it were so regular, so propi- 
tious to iusti-iiction, so useful, so eTective, 
as it w'as described, it must surely have 
produced a host of the best Hiiidoostanee 
scholars that ever proceeded to India. Whv, 
when these Professors pointed out the ac- 
curacy, the regularity, the perspicuity, 
the simplicity, which marked tlieir inode 
of instruction, he could not but conclude 
that the Hiiidoostanee scholars sent out 
by tliem to India were beyond all pro- 
portion more numerous than those turned 
out by Dr. Gilchrist. But they could 
not fathom the truth of these papers, un- 
til those points were ascertained ; he 
would therefore move, ‘‘ That there be 
laid before the Court all the Reports 
of the College of Calcutta, since the year 
1816, respecting the proficiency of pupils 
in the Hiiidoostanee language; distin- 
guishing w’hich of the said pupils had 
previously been at the College at Hailey- 
bury, Or the seminary at Addiscombe ; how 
long they had resided at either of those 
places, and how long subsequently they 
had been at the College at Calcutta.” It 
w’as impossible, continued Mr. Jackson, 
that they should know^ the truth of this 
matter until tliese returns w'ere before 
them; they would then be enabled to 
see whether this mistaken man (for so 
the Report made him appear to be) wlio 
taugiit the Hindoos Unee language by 
means of Roman letters, had not taken 
the course moat likely to produce good 
scliolars. On this point, indeeJ, three 
lines were suflScient to dispel all doubt. 
Tliey W’ere to be found in the public letter 
of the Bengal Government, of the 29th 
of February 1804. Hie Marquis Wel- 
lesley there says, “ Your lion. Court is 
apprized, that the College of Fort William 
has derived tlie greatest advantages from 
the exertions of Mr, Gilchrist’s ability and 
qualifications. To Ids earl) labours,' pre- 
viously to the foundation of that impor- 
tant institution, is to be attributed, in a 
great degree, the success w Iiich has since 
attended the progress of the Students of 
tlie College of Fort Vrilliam in the ac- 
quisition. of the Hindoootaneu language. 
Mr. Gilchrist has also published several 
useful works iu the 0,»jntal languages, 
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which have greatly facilitated the ^'qui- 
sitlon of those languages.” Now, believ- 
ing as he did, that question was of vast 
inqiortance, lie was extremely glad that 
it was brought to issue. He w'as sure it 
would be beneficial to the Public that it 
was placed in this situation, and, in order 
that it might be brought to a proper re- 
sult, both for the Directors and the Pro- 
prietors, he would move that the papei's 
he had already mentioned be laid before 
the Court. 

IMr. Hume suggested the propriety of 
inserting in tlie motion, ‘‘ ai.d any Re- 
ports from Bombay and Madras,” >vhich 
was subsequently done. 

jMr. S. DiJiOiu — If the papers which 
were this day read were intended for the 
benefit of the Proprietors, then he must 
say tliat letting them merely lie open in 
that house would not be sufficient. They 
ouglit to be printed, 

Tlie Chairman .— T cannot say whether 
the motion which has just been made, is 
agreeable to the Gentlemen on this side of 
the bar, but I see no objection to it. I 
must, how^ever, here contradict the charge 
of the Leai'ned Gentleman, wlio, with a 
great deal of unnecessary warmth, has 
imputed partiality to the Court of Direc- 
tors. We were in piusuit of truth, and 
placed as we were, in the character of de- 
fendants, we could take no other cour?>e 
than the one we adopted. Dr. Gilchrist, 
in innumerable writings, has attacked us 
right and left. He wishes, I suppose, to 
lift himself to a pinnacle of science, w'hich 
some of the labours of his life may ba\e 
have deserved : but he has no right to raise 
that pinnacle so high as to place himself 
above otlier Gentlemen, of approved worth 
and talent, who have been long in the 
Company’s service. The Directors were 
collaterally charged witli sanctioning two 
different modes of education, and by 
that means stultifying the whole process 
of education, both here and in India. If 
they wcie not, under these circumstances, 
imperatively called on to defend them- 
selves and their servants, he know not of 
any case in which their interference could 
be justified! The Learned Gent, com- 
plains, that Dr. Gilchrist was not exa- 
mined. But surely it would have been 
the most extraordinary, the most extrava- 
gant, the most out-of-the-w'ay proceeding, 
to call on Dr. Gilchrist, with whom we 
have no connexion (as to this question), 
to come forward and state his opinion. 
Besides, I could shew- a letter in a public 
new'spaper, wffiellier written !)y his hand, 
or by some great Oriental scholar and ad- 
mirer of his, A, B. (for such is the signa- 
ture), I cannot determine, in which our 
seminaries are ridiculed in the most un- 
sparing manner. We, therefore, were 
obliged to rebut these gross assertions, 
e were actually put upon our trial ! f 
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We could not recede. Witli respect to 
the observation of the Kon. Gent. (IMr. 
Hume) as to the letter which he addressed 
to Dr. Wilkins, it is a matter of a purely 
pei-sonal nature, with which we have no- 
thing to do. All we have to inquire is, 
whether they, who are Professors, do their 
duty to the Company correctly and faith- 
fully. I sincerely think they do . — ( Hear ! 
hear ! ) It must be evident to any person, 
even to those who doubt their knowledge 
and talents, that the papers laid this day on 
the table are the emanations of no com- 
mon minds. 

Mr. iS'. Du an wished to know whether 
the papers would be printed ? 

The Chairman thought it would be un- 
neces^^ary, as they would be open for in- 
spection in the IVjprietors* room. 

Mr. Hume intimated his intention of 
moving tliat they should be printed. 

An Hun. Proprietor stated that he was 
anxious, as far as his ability would allow, 
to contradict an observation which had 
been made at a former Court, when it was 
said “ tliat a knov\ ledge of the Sanscrit 
and Arabic w^as of about the same use to 
a young man going oat to India, as a 
knowledge of Hebrew would be to an in- 
dividual who v\as to be employed in active 
business in this countty.” He ha<l passed 
a great many years in the service of the 
East-India Company, and, knowing well 
what bonetit was dciived from a knowledge 
of those languages, he must say that the 
proposition vvliich he had quoted was not 
correct ; because all those who ere at all 
conversant with the subject must be aware, 
that almost the whole of the local lan- 
guages of India were derived from the 
Sanscrit and Arabic. He agreed, how- 
ever, witli those who held that a knowledge 
of the Hindoostanee and Persian came 
sooner into play than a knowledge of tlie 
two other languages he had mentioned. 
But if young men of superior talents 
and information, after they had acquired a 
due knowledge of the Hindoostanee and 
Persian, applied themselves to the Sanscrit 
and Arabic (and he had known several wlio 
had done so), they would find those lan- 
guages very useful. Although he con- 
sidered the study of the Hindoostanee 
language indispensable, yet he had no pre- 
dilection for the use of the Koman cha- 
racter. He tliought that the Professois 
acted sensibly in not pav ing much atten- 
tion to the Roman, and in adopting, in- 
stead of it, the native character. He had 
been at Haileybury College, and, taking 
w'hat w'as stated for truth, namely, that 
the Hindoostanee language was neglect- 
ed for the Bengallee ; it was, he thought, 
not difficult to assign the cause. The rea- 
son was, that Mr. Hamilton (who was not 
now a professor) encouraged the Bengal* 
lee; and it being at that time optional 
Asiatic Journ . — -J^o. 73. 
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with the young men to choose what study 
they pleased, numbers of them selected 
that language ; so that many of tiicm vn out 
out to India well studied in the Bengallee 
tongue, but little acquainted with the 
Hindoostannee : a language, the know - 
ledge of which must be useful to every 
man. He thought they should give up 
the Bengallee entirely, or, at least, consi- 
der it in a secondary' point of view. Hin- 
doo and Persian were the languages that 
ought to be most sedulously cultivated. 
Persian was the language of business- — 
Hindoostanee the colloquial language. 
After these were acquired, an individual 
might apply himself to the study of any 
other Oriental tongue he pleased. 

Mr. Parry denied that the Bengallee lan- 
guage was of such trivial importance as 
the Hon. Proprietor had described it to 
be, \Vhen he went out to Bengal, he ap- 
plied to the study of the Hindoostanee and 
Persian languages; hut on his appointment 
to a situation in the ])rovince of Beerboom, 
he scarcely found a single person to whom 
he could speak in either of those tongues, 
except a few of the Company *s servants. 
He was therefore compelled to learn the 
Bengallee, and afterwards transacted busi- 
ness in that language during his residence 
there ; and altliough he resided for seven 
years at Calcutta after his return, where 
Hindoostanee is generally spoken, tlie 
Bengallee was the most U'leful in the com- 
mercial line, in which he continued till he 
left India. If a man could speak the 
Hindoostanee, he might travel with great 
facility (as with French in Europe) all 
through Hindostan ; but if he was sta- 
tioned in the Provinces, the language there 
spoken became essential ; and if he pro- 
ceeded to other parts of India, either on 
the Madras side or the coast of Malabar, 
l>e would find different languages spoken. 
If their young men, educated at Hailey- 
bury, were desirous to apply tlieinselves to 
study, they would find that a knowledge 
of one, two, three, or more languages 
would be most serviceable to tliem. He 
would not confine tliem to the acquire- 
ment of the Hindoostanee and lA^rsian ; 
tlie Arabic and Siuincrit w'ere extremely 
useful ; from the latter all tlie Hindoo 
languages were derived. Looking at the 
subject with the e^e of experience, he 
tliou^ht it oiiglit not to be suffered to 
go foith uncoiitradictcd, that tliere was 
little or no lue in learning any language 
but tlie Hindoostanee, preparatory to em- 
barking for India. Supi’ose a man had 
business to transect in cufierent parts of 
Europe — in Gennary, Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, -—would it not be most fortunate for 
him if lie bad some know ledge of the* lan- 
gurge of each of those countrits? Now, 
in Intlia, there was such an immense va- 
rietv of language and dialect, that it w'as 

VoL, XIII. M 
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Impossible to go through the country, or 
to transact business with facility, if you 
were acquainted with only one ; indeed if 
it were considered necessary only to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the Hindoo-jianee, 
the Company were losing a great deal of 
money, by affording facilities for instruc- 
tion, in so many other languages. But 
he never could believe, that an acquaint- 
ance witii Hindoostanee alone was suffi- 
cient for a young man going out to India. 

Iffie Hon. Prapnt't,yr who preceded the 
last speaker observed, that he had not 
said, nor did he n?ean to say, that the 
i Hindoostanee language alone should take 

[ the place of all other Oriental tongues. 

But he contended, that if a young man 
were instructed in two or even three lan- 
guages, the gieatest attention should be 
paid to the Hindoostanee. Men of genius 
i and application easily made themselves 

complete masters of two, three, or four 
languages; but, as a general plan, he 
conceived one language ought to be par- 
ticularly adhered to ; and4ie had no doubt 
that tlie Hindoostanee, on account of its 
general usefulness, deserved the prefer- 
; ence. The Hon. Director was, it appear- 

ed, employed in the commercial depart- 
; ment : but he believed tlie Bengallee lan- 

was not now employed to one-third 
f>{! the extent it was, at the time the Hon. 

Director was in India. It so happened 
(said the Hon. Proprietor) that he was 
very well-grounded in Bengallee, and 
' when he proceeded to India, he entered 

* the College, and he there prosecuted his 

Bengallee studies. He was afterwards 
f sent to diflerent provinces, remote from 

Bengal, and lie found his knowledge of 
! ffiat language w'as of no U'.e whatever. 

He would not apologize to the Court for 
I taking up their time w ith these obseina- 

tions, because lie was quowl-hoCi a prac- 
tical man. It was of very great impor- 
f tance that these papers should be printed : 

j and he thought tliey could not give the 

people of England, who v^Tre so much 
J interested in this su!>Ject, a more valuable 

h present. If they were u'.erely left open 

for inspection, ver^' few' gentlemen could 
If spare time to come an I read them ; but 

, if each Proprietor w'as fund died wuth a 

j *€t of tliose interesting documents, he 

j! could study them at his leisure. Indeed 

i;, were of so much importance, that, in 

I his opinion, tlie public mind ought to be 

f directed towards them. The Company 

;• had twenty-four very honourable ?nd very 

intelligent gentlemen to conduct tlicir af- 
ij fairs- they possessed eveiy facility for 

- i the acquirement of information ; but the 

I same facility w’as not, of course, extended 

I to others, who could therefore acquire, 

, comparatively, but a restricted knowledge 

|| of the Company s aflairs. There were 

■1 two volumes, containing mucli useful 
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matter on commercial subjects, printed 
for the use of the Court of Directors, 
from which the Proprietors might glean 
much information. He did not mean to 
say that they should be handed gratis to 
the Proprietors, but that they should be 
sold to those who ch(>se to purchase them. 
Let the Court of Diiectors send fifty or 
a hundred copies to their booksellers, 
Black and C<»., and they would soon 
be disposed of. He would say to any 
Gentleman, who was looking for a seat in 
the Direction, “ Thc-e volumes contain 
much useful and important matter: you 
had better peruse them ; you w ill find 
tliem of infinite use.” Sure he was, that 
a gentleman thus situated, if he were at 
all cognizant of the information tliey con- 
tained, would, without hesitation, pay ten 
guineas for those volumes. 

The Chairmenu — “ It is undei stood, I 
believe, to be the general wish of the 
Court tliat thcie papers should be printed- 
\Ve now come to the Learned Gentle- 
man’s motion.” 

Mr. 7?. Jacl''^C!n . — “ I think it is a mo- 
tion of great importance to the right un- 
derstanding of the case.” 

Tlie Clunrman . — ‘‘ It ought not to be 
narrowed to the Hindoostanee language. 
Instead of saying, ‘ the report of the Cal- 
cutta College, since the year 1816, respect- 
ing the proficiency of pupils in the Hin- 
doostanee language,’ it would be better to 
make it, ‘ in the Oriental languages.’ ” 

Mr. R Jackson said, the only ground 
on vvhich he preferred stating the Hin- 
duostanee language w as, because he wi-.!!- 
ed to see the proficiency made in a tongue, 
wliicli abounded through India, as com- 
pared wit] I otlier tongues, in the propor- 
tion of about to one. He did not, 
liowever, look lightly on the Sanscrit and 
Arabic: he in fact venerated them; and, 
therefore, he would not exclude them 
from his motion, but adopt tlie words, 
“ proficiency of the pupiU in the several 
Oriental languages ” 

Mr. Bchb said, he was glad tliat the 
words “ several Oriental languages” had 
been inserted instead oi' ‘-the Hindoo- 
stanee language.” S> much had been 
asserted about the Hinuoobtimee language 
in this country : it liad lieen so often de- 
scribed as the most important of all Orien- 
tal Ianguage'> ; and an Hon. Gentleman 
having declared tliat, compared with it, 
every ^ otlier Eastern tongue sunk into 
insignificance, that he could not avoid 
stating his impression on the subject. 
Tsow there were veiy' many places where 
this language, though it was described as 
being universal, was not spoken at all. He 
had travelled some hundreds of miles in 
the Carnatic, and though he understood 
and spoke Hindoostanee, yet in that long 
journey, if he excepted some few Sepoy 
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officers, lie met not a native that was ac- 
quainted with it. He made his coin in u- 
iiicatioR through the Tnedium of a person 
who spoke tlie M.ilabar language, and 
French. He travelled from 13en;u*es to 
the celebrated, pagoda of Ilarnnize- 
lam, and he met none who iindL'i's^ood 
the Ilindooy.anee hangunge. 'ilie Ilin- 
doostanee, he might he p.amitttd to ob- 
serve, was not a language of 'science nor 
of diplomacy; neidic»‘ was it the lan- 
guage of correspondence, nor the I'lnguage 
of account. It ’was, :o a'-siinilate 
something like nhat the tin^un Fr(.nc(i 
was in the countries up the iMe'liLcVtanenn. 
It was considerably s])oken, liut, ns he 
had just observed, it w as not the language 
of science, dipiomaev, coriespondi nee, or 
account. He liad been in many pai^» of 
Bengal, where no person, except the ser- 
\ ants of the diti’erenL factories, could speak 
llindoostanee ; th.e general langm^ge vv as 
Beiigallee, In his opinion, much as the 
itiea had been scouted, it vxas iinpcrtant 
for young ruen leaving this country for 
India to undei stand the Sanscrit language, 
because it fonncfl the basis of the Hin- 
doostanee, and was, in fact, tlie foundation 
of the dlHerent Indian languages 

Mr. Ha me observe'd, tlx'.t after the 
statements of the two Hun. Hirectors, lie 
must say a word upon this siUiject. 'file 
one gentleman scemeil to think tliat .San- 
scrit was the most important language to 
be acquired by the Students ; and the 
other had taken upon hinreif to say that 
Hindoostanee vv-U'. almost useless. Now 
he licld in his hand two important docu- 
ments, which gave a veiy ddferent repre- 
sentation of the matter. One was from 
Ford iVIinto, wiio in a speecli at the Col- 
lege of Fort William, ‘iOth of Sept. ISld, 
said, “the Sanscrit can scarcely be deemed 
a living tongue, and so recently as in our 
own generation was yet an impenetrable 
mystery.*’ So that (obser\x*d the Hon. 
Proprietor) the young were to lose tlicir 
time in learning “ an impenetralde mys- 
tery !” The Noble Lord went on: 

“ 'Hie Persian, Hindoostanee, aiul lieii- 
gallee languages are those whicli qualify 
the Students for the civil offices of the 
Provinces ; these languages are indeed 
inclispensable ; wliilst Arabic and San- 
scrit may be dispensed vvitli in the earlier 
stages, even of the higher departments, 
and ^together in the rest.” This was 
tlie evidence to which he had resorted be- 
fore, in support of the proposition, that 
out of so great a variety of languages as 
existed on the continent of India, tlie 
most useful should be adopted ior the 
acquirement of the Students. The next 
testimony he had upon this point wa^ 
that of an Hon, Director (IMr. Btlmon- 
stone), whom he did not now' see in his 
place, who in his address to the College 
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of Fort William upon tl»c peculiarities 
which distinguished Dr, Gilchrist’s sys- 
tem, gives the preference to the Hiiidoc- 
stance as the most useful of all the lan- 
guages of India ; for lie said, “ the nice 
and intricate rules which govern the con- 
struction of the Hindoostanee language; 
tile peculiarities which dirtlnguish that 
language ; the elegance, the variety, and 
the power of which it is susceptible, 
were brought to light liy the long and 
arum, us labours of Dr. Gilchrist, who 
h, d the merit of exploring, by the mere 
fw.ee of genius «and industry, the nature 
and conformation of that complex and 
int.icate dialect, llie knowledge which, 
]K'i'jr to that era, the servants of the Com- 
nany in general attained, of a language 
so extensive in its use and application, 
and so intimately connected with every 
branch of the administration of this em- 
pire, naturally corresponded with the ob- 
scurity whicli jirevailed, until dispelled by 
the philological labours of the autiior of 
the llindoostanee Grammar and Diction- 
aiy, and by the progressive operations of 
the College. Having no access to gram- 
matical instruction, noi even to books 
coinpo-.ed in the llindoostanee language, 
for of tlie L 'ter unne but a few poetical 
works we:e in existence, the servants of 
the Company principally derived tlieir ac- 
(piaintance with tliat language from their 
intercourse v. i h the natives in the ordi- 
nary concerns of inivate life, and in the 
transaction of public [affairs.” This, then, 
was tlie evidence of an Hon. Director, 
w ho, he would take upon himself to say, 
liad better opprt .unitie from the situa- 
tion he held at the College t'f Calcutta, of 
forming a correct ojilnion upon the subject 
than any other gentleman now' present. 
Before he sat down, he must take this 
opjiortunity of repelling an insinuation 
thrown out by the Cliairman to the preju- 
dice of Dr. Gilchrist. Tlie Hon. Chair- 
man, in ailudingto the letter of the Doc- 
tor which I:nd appeared in the newspapers, 
liiought proper to siigge-.t tlie probability 
that the Doctor bad ro.anufactured tlie let- 
ter which be had publislied as addressed to 
himself, upon tlie subject under conside- 
ration. Now he (]\Ir. H.) would take 

upon himself to say, that the letter alluded 
to w'as a genuine one, and that before 
Dr. Gilchrist pulilished it, he did him 
(Mr. H.) the honour of submitting it to 
his perusal. He considere<i tlie insinua- 
tion of the Hon. Chairman as a most im- 
justitiable alt.ick upon the cliaractcr of Dr. 
Gilchrist, who, he believed, was incapalde 
of putting to }>ni>er a letter as addressed 
to himself which he bad not actually re- 
ceived ; and if the Hon. Director knew 
the Doctor as well as he (IMr. H.) did, no 
(Umbt he would be the last man to bring 
so oftbnsive a charge against him. 

M 2 
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The Chairman^ in explanation, said, he 
did not mean directly to charge Dr. Gil- 
christ with fabricating the letter ; all he 
meant to say was, tliat so extraordinary a 
production had an air of suspicion about 
it No one could doubt that Dr. Gil- 
dirist was a literary character (for he had 
written a great many letter^), and know- 
ing the license which persons of literary 
habits sometimes assumed, in writing let- 
ters to themselves and then answering 
them, he thought it possible such a literary 
fiction had been adopted on this occasion. 
There were very distinguished precedents for 
such a proceeding. The classical authoi s 
of the countiy. The Spectators, The Tat- 
ters, and The Oiiardiayis', were constantly 
writing letters to themselves, and then 
publishing the answers. He confessed he 
had thought that Dr. Gilchrist had been 
playing otf one of these literary tricks ; 
but however he was glad to be undeceived 
by the assurance of the Hon. Gentleman 
that the letter was actually received, and 
that the Doctor was not its autlior. Be^ 
fore he put the question upon tlie motion 
which had been made, he washed to know 
why the hon. and learned Proprietor 
(Blr. Jackson) had limited his motion to 
the year 1816? He w'as sure that the 
Hon. Gentleman could have no invidious 
motive in so restricting the motion, under 
an idea that the year 1816 might happen 
to be a peculiarly unfavourable year in 
the production of proficients in the Orien- 
tal languages, thereby taking the ques- 
tion under the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances ; from what he knew' of the 
Hon. Gent.’s candour and liberality, he 
would freely acquit him of having any 
such motive. Would it not be better, then, 
that the motion should comprehend the 
reports made from tlie very beginning of 
the Institutions, in order that the Court 
might see at one view the advantages as 
well as the disadvantages of the system ? 

Mr, Jackson said, the Hon. Chairman 
had done him but justice in acquitting 
him of any sinister motive, in limiting the 
motion to 1816. He w'as sorry to have 
fixed upon that particular year, for he 
really did not know, until he was inform- 
ed from the Chair, that that was a pecu- 
liarly unfavourable year. His only anxie- 
ty was, not to load the table wdth too many 
papers, but he w’as quite willing to accede 
to the suggestion. 

The Chairman said, the Hon. and 
learned Gentleman was mistaken in sup- 
posing that he meant to state as a fact, 
that 1816 was a peculiarly unfavourable 
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year ; he did not mean to state any such 
thing, for he did not know that the fact 
was so, he believed it was not, 

Mr, Parnj concurred with the Hon. 
Chairman in thinking, that before any 
opinion w'as formed upon this question, 
the Court ought to have before it all the 
evidence which could be adduced, in or- 
der to enable it to form a correct judg- 
ment, as to the advantages as -well as the 
disadvantages of the system. The mo- 
tion, therefore, ought to include the first 
report made since the *esta!)lishment of 
Haileybuiy College. There might be 
particular years in w'hicli the Reports 
would appear to be unfavourable, but 
surely the Public ought to have a fair op- 
portunity of knowing the advantages as 
well as the disadvantages, 

Mr. Jackson by no means wished to se- 
lect any particular years, whether favour- 
able or unfavourable ; so far from limit- 
ing the inquiry, he was anxious that it 
should be mojt extensive, and therefore 
he could have no objection to accede to 
any suggestion for that purpose. It was 
not his wish to disparage any of the lan- 
guages of the East ; but seeing an inclina- 
tion to discourage the Hindoostanee, he 
washed to know upon wdiat authority that 
discouragement w as founded, and, at the 
same time, to ascertain the reason why 
persons appointed to iiold situations in the 
Company’s service had, in some instances, 
displayed such lamentable deficiency in 
the knowdedge of the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage pro", iously to their going to India ; 
he alluded particularly to the medical de- 
partment. He could see no reason for 
discouraging attainments in the Hindoo- 
stanee, and a preference given to other 
languages, which, from the best informa- 
tion, could not be so generally useful. 
Without wisliing to cast any slight upon 
tho^e languages, he w'as anxious to see 
how far it was desirable to give the pre- 
ference to tile more obsolete languages, 
rather than the Hindoostanee, 

After some further conversation, it was 
agreed to amend the motion, by substi- 
tuting the words “ since the institution 
of Haileybury College,” instead of “since 
the year 1816.” 

Die motion, as thus amended, w'as then 
put by the Chairman, and carried unani- 
mously. 

*** On account of the great length of the 
Debate, on the 1 9//i Dec, last, we are 
obliged to defer giving the remainder of the 
report till our next number. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 
COURT MARTIAL 
os CAPT. T. p. tho:mpsok, late political 

AGENT AT KISHME. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, IGth 1821. 

General Order«;. — At a General Court 
IMartial, assembled at Bomliav on the ‘Jth 
day of May 1821, Capt. T ‘P. Thomp- 
son, of his IMajasty’s 17th Light Dragoons, 
late Political Agent at Kishme, and Com- 
manding Officer of the troops stationed 
on that island, ^vas arraigned upon the 
undermentioned charges, 

1st. “ For disobedience of onLrs, In 
having, between the 22d October and 1 7th 
November 1820, rashly and without due 
consideration undertaken an expedition 
into tlie interior of Arabia, in direct con- 
tradiction to the genera] tenor of the 
powers vested In him as Political Agent, 
and particularly to the iiistmctions com- 
municated to him in the letter of the Chief 
Secretary of Government, dated the 8 th 
June 1821. 

2d. “ For neglect of duty, in liaving 

marched from Belad Beni Bu Hassan to 
attack Belad Beni Booali, on the 9th No- 
vember 1820, without taking the neces- 
sary military precautions, although he 
well knew that the enemy were in force in 
his front ; and in having on the march per- 
mitted, in the most negligent and unofficer - 
like manner, the detacinnent under his 
command to be attacked unformed and 
unprepared, which led to its being entirely 
defeated, with the loss of its guns, stores, 
and baggage. 

3d. “ For neglect of duty in having, 

during the said affair on the 9th Novem- 
ber 1820, been deficient in personal exer- 
tion, and ill not having done his utmost 
to repulse and defeat the enemy on tliat 
occasion. 

4th. For disgraceful conduct, unbe- 
coming the character of an officer, in 
having addressed an official report to the 
Chief Secretary of Government, dated the 
18th November 1820, and to the Adju- 
tant General of the Army under the same 
date, in ivhich he unjustly, and without 
foundation, ascribed his defeat in the said 
affair of the 9th of November 1820 to the 
misbehaviour before the enemy on that 
day of the officers and men who composed 
the detachment under his command.” 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision. 

Fmding and Sentence. — Iffie Court 
having maturely w^eighed and considered 
all that has been adduced in support of the 
prosecution, as well as what has been 


brought forward on the defence, come to 
'■ ■ ’ on the respective 

I . ■ ■ . nst the prisoner 

( , . I !* I ■ ^ of His Majesty’s 
17th Light Dragoons. 

That the prisoner is not guilty of tlie 
1st charge, except in as far as the Court 
are of opinion that the expedition into the 
interior of Arabia was undertaken rashly, 
on account of tlie smallness of the detach- 
ment ; and they do therefore acquit him of 
every other pait of the said charge. 

“ That the prisoner is not guilty of the 
2d charge, and tlie Court do therefore 
lionourably ac([uit him of tlie same. 

That the prisoner is not guilty of the 
3d cliarge, and the Court do therefore 
honourably acquit him of the same. 

‘‘ ^\'ith regard to the dth charge, that 
the pri'.oner is guilty of Inning addressed 
an official report to the Chief Secretary to 
Go\ eminent, dated tlie 18th November 
1820, and to the Adjutant General of the 
army, under the same date, in which he 
unjustly, and without foundation a.scribed 
his defeat in the said affair of the 9th 
Novemlicr 1820 to the mi‘-behaviour be- 
fore the enemy on that day of the officers 
and men wlio compose the detachment 
under his command. But the Court are 
at the same time of opinion, that this re- 
port ])rocceded from erroneous conclusions, 
and tliey do tiierefore acijuit him of dis- 
graceful conduct unbecoming an officer. 

“ Tlie Court having found the pri- 
soner guilty as above specified, do there- 
fore adjudge him, the said Capt. T. P. 
Thompson, to be publicly reprimanded, ia 
such manner as His Excellency the Com- 
inander-in- Chief may tiiink proper.” 

Revised opinon . — Tlie Court having 
taken into mature deliberation a letter 
from His Excellency the Commander- 
in- Chief, feel themselves, nevertheless, 
bound to adhere to their original finding 
and sentence.” 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) C. Colville, Lieut. Gen,” 

“ Tlie 3Iost Noble the Commander-in- 
Chief directs that the foregoing order be 
entered in the General Order Book, and 
read at the head of every regiment in His 
Majesty’s service in India. 

“ By Order of the Most Noble the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Thos. M*" Mahon, Col. A. G.” 


APPOINTMENT. 

May 25. Capt. J. A. Hodgson, lOtli 
regt. Bengal N. I., to be Surveyor Gene- 
ral of India. 
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FURTHEK AGGRESSION OF THE BURMAHS. * 

Extract of a letter from Chitta long. — 

Lieut. Fisher, Assistant in the Survey- 
ing Department, who was seized by tiie 
Kutchar Rajali, tributary to tlie Biir- 
Hiahs, in the direction of Sylhet, I am 
afraid is not released yet : the Govern- 
ment have written about him. The Bur- 
malis have also seized a number of his 
men, who were sent out some time ago by 
Dr. M‘Ilae, at tliis place, to catch ele- 
phants to the S E. of this, for Govern- 
ment, and have been Hogging them se- 
verely, and hanging them up by the heels 
to a tree. The magistrate here wrote to 
the Burinahs to rele'ise them ; they replied 
that if 3,000 rupees were sent them, as 
also all the elephants we caught tliis yeai' 
in tliat direction, and about 1,200 rupees 
to pay for tlieir hircarralis. Sec. they would 
release them, but not otherwise. dJiis 
has been represented to Government by 
the magistrate. V- e expect to be sent on t 
in the cold weather agaiu'-t the Burma! Js, 
to give them a light ies on at once, for 
they have been very insolent and trouble- 
some for some time past. Col. G, , of our 
corps, is going off by dawk to Sylhet to 
review the Seebundy Corps at that jdace ; 
and Colonel C., of the Invalid Establish- 
ment, is ordered from Dacca to come here 
and inspect the five companies of our corps 
at this place. This is quite a novel thing, 
sending an invalid otficer to inspect a re- 
gular, or even any corps at a distant sta- 
tion .*’ — Calcutta Faper. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM ASEERGIIUR. 

Asseergh ur, d/oy 31, 1821.— -Sin cc I 
last wrote to you I have little to mention in 
the way of news . 

The company which has been de- 
tached from this fortress after Shaick 
Dhulloo has received orders to return into 
garrison, so that in a day or tw'o we may 
expect it. 

The Bheels are infesting our neighbour- 
hood sadly. A classic of Dr. Inglis’s was 
stopped by them a few days since, on his 
jetum from Mhow to this fortress, but the 
only article that they took a liking to was 
a bwk— «Elphinstone*s Cabul. 

The sappers and miners are still work- 
ing hard towards the levelling of the in- 
terior of the Upper Fort, but as yet they 
have effected little indeed tow’ards its im- 
provement. 

We expect Sir John Malcolm and his 
suite here at the end of next month, on 
their way to old England, overland. We 
have had no rain, nor is there any appear- 
ance of its approach. 


-India ( not British,) [Jan. 

T he cholera morbus lias been rjguig at 
Boorhanporc, and carried off many hun- 
dreds of poor mortals, but at last it has 
m u ch abated . — Hu rJc, 

INDIA (NOT BRITISH). 

MISCELLAXEOrJi. 

I.ahore . — Runjeet Slngli h at length 
knocked on the head all the petty Rajahs 
from Lahore to Cashmere ; and tell^> the 
IMahajuns and Salioos that they may now 
assure themselves of entire ‘safety to their 
caravans. He is fortlfving Lahore, to be, 
as he says, pre«3arLd for either fortune. 

“ He had some time ago an embassy 
from the Ghorkas, and was so inucli 
pleased with the appearance of the men 
who escorteel the Wakcel, that he begged 
they might l)e turned over to kis bat- 
talions ; and he farther requested that men 
of similar appearance might be sent to 
him from Nepaul. The elder Koour 
(Kurk Singh) is at the head of an army, 
intended to march upon the districts occu- 
pied by the Afghan chief, hlahomed Azeem 
Kium. Runjeet looks with an unquiet eye 
towards Hindoostan ; the least movement 
made by the Commissaries of Ordr.ance 
at Hansi or Loodiaiiah gives him a slight 
fever.” 

Bhopaul , — Some days ago, the young 
Nuwaub was, under a royal salute, clotlietl 
in a khilhiut of investiture from the Go- 
vernor-General : on which occasion he 
presented a nuzzur of 105 gold mohurs, 
thus acknowietlging the Governor- General 
to be the Moghul. The Dewanny is no 
dou])t a very comfortable thing, but the 
Wuzeer-ooUIVIoothick are more brilliant, 
and are now quietly merging into the ca- 
nopied chair of the City of Palaces,” 

Jei/poor. — ‘‘ Shah Shooja-c»ol-iMoolk, un- 
successful in his attempt at remounting 
the throne of his ancestors, has come 
across the desart from Shikerpoor, and in- 
tends proceeding on by Delhi to his old 
asylum at Loodianali. The personal cha- 
racter of this king is of the true legitimate 
cast, indolent and addicted to pleasure ; 
he might possibly preserve hi', throne in 
peaceable times, but seems totally desti- 
tute of the energy and talent necessary to 
reacquire one.” 

Oim/ior.— “ Sindiah’s army is as quiet 
as gunpowder. Anbajee Gliatkiah, his 
priucip^ Sellahdar Chief, tells Sindiah that 
unless his arrears are paid, he must be un- 
der the disagreeable necessity of taking them 
vi et armis, Tlie Maharajah exclaims pa- 
thetically against the barbarity of such 
treatment ; and then, “ his eye in a fine 
phrenzy rolling,” says, it is fate, for that 
the star of his ill-fortune has for seven 
years and a half remained very near the 
meridian, but that it is now', very good 


* Vide As, Jnuin., Vol. XII, p. voi. 
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natu redly, descending in an adagio move- 
ment.” 

Ddki — ‘‘ The Ex- King of Cabul, Shoo- 
ja-al-IMulik, so long confined at Lahore, 
and since a wanderer from one asylum to 
another, has recently reached Delhi via 
Jypore, after sustaining a complete defeat 
by Mahinood Shake \^izir. TIiosc who 
have read Mr. Elphinstone’s description of 
this amiable Prince, and recollect the for- 
mer magnificence by which he was sur- 
rounded, may in his present situation find 
ample and painful reason for moralizing 
on the instability of human power, and on 
the ingratitude of human nature.— Pro wi 
the Akhbars, as quoted byCaL Jour. July 20. 

CHOLERA MOR!U;s, &C. 

Ziliuh Sarun. — Exti'act of a letter, dated 
Derowley, Zillah Sarun, June 20, 1821 ; 
— “ For the la^t fortnight the cholera has 
been raging alarmingly on the western 
fiontier of this district, and the contiguous 
boundary of Goruckpore ; a number of 
families in many villages have lost the 
greatest part of their members, and the 
Uajah of tliis unfortunate tract of country 
was obliged to iiy with his whole house- 
hold from his capital, to one of his aban- 
doned forts, situated in a more healthy cli- 
mate. The sultriness of the atmosphere 
caused the heat, which has been exccssi\e- 
ly intolerable for the last month, and tlie 
prevalence of strong easterly' winds, which 
are always considered unwholesome, have 
combineil, I imagine, to occasion this mor- 
tality* for I can assure you, Ouse rice 
very seldom finds its way so far ; and es- 
pecially into those poor families who have 
sudered most, and who seldom, if e\ er, can 
afibnl to eat any rice whatever, except what 
they cultivate themselves. The Gogra is 
rising rapidly, which leads me to supjiosc 
the rains have commenced to the westward, 
tliough we have not had a shower here yet. 
Owing to the abundance of the produce 
of die last barley wheat crop, grain is very 
cheap in this province at present, but will 
rise considerably in price if we have not 
rain shortly. The sugar-cane crops here- 
abouts are very luxuriant, and the indigo 
ratoons, though somewhat burnt up by the 
heat, hold out the pro>pect of yielding a 
good cutting next month,” — Hurkaru. 

CHINTOMUX ROW OF SANG LEE. 

Extract of a I.cttcr. — “ Shanpoor, near 
Belgaum, and the southern districts which 
were taken from Chintomun Row, the 
head of the Putwerdeur family, in August 
1820, were about the middle of last 
month restored to that jagheerdar, with 
the exception of about six or seven vil- 
lages, which, I understand, have not yet 
been given back. This is the third time 
that this Chief has experienced tlic cle- 
mency of the British Government. Tt 


may be in your recollection, that it was 
only in Oct^er 1819, that Colonel Pritz- 
ler was obliged to move to his capital with 
a light division of the Field Force sta- 
tioned in the Southern INIaliratta country, 
to compel him to acknowledge his alle- 
giance to the British Government, or to 
secure his person : on which occasion, 
Ciuntoniun Row' came into the Colonel’s 
camp, and publicly signed a declaration, 
acknowledging tlie supremacy of the Bri- 
tish Government, their clemency towards 
him, and receiv ed back his jaghcer on tlic 
express, conditions of renouncing the late 
Cliiefof the IMahratta Empire, Bajee Row, 
and promising faithfully to conform to the 
articles of tlie grant under w hich he held 
his jagheer fiom the British Government. 
This is? the only Chief in the Soutiiem 
IMahmtta country' that I have heard of, 
who has evinced the slightest dissatisfac- 
tion under the mild administration of that 
enlightened statesman, Mr, Elpliinstone.” 
— Hurkaru. 


CALCUTTA. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

PoUiical Department. 

July 14, Mr. Evylyn Meadows Gordon, 
to be Junior Assistant to the Agent of the 
Governor- General in Saugur and tlie Ner- 
budda Territories, 

Judicial Department. 

July 6. Mr. G, Mainwaring to be Ad- 
ditional Register of the Zillah Court of 
Allahabad. 

Mr. \V. Blackburn, Register of the Zil- 
lah Court at Juanpore. 

13. Mr. E. Bradford, Assistant to the 
Magistrate of Bareilly 

Mr. K. N. C. Hamilton, ditto ditto of 
Benares. 

Mr. J. T. Rivaz, ditto ditto of Burd- 
waun. 

Mr. \V. P. Ok edon, ditto ditto of Mora- 
dabad. 

Territorial Department. 

May 11 . Mr. R. William, to be Assis- 
tant to the Secretarv* to the Board of Com- 
missioners in tlie Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces. 

18. Mr. H. Manning, Assistant to the 
Salt Agent at Cuttack, and vested with 
the charge of the Custom-House at Bala- 
sore, as Collector. 

Mr. W. P. Palmer, Assistant to the Se- 
cretary to the Board of Revenue, 

25. Mr. J. E. Wilkinson, Collector of 
Canda. * 

Mr. C. D. Russell, Deputy Collector 
of Government Customs and Town Du- 
ties at Benares. 

June 29. Mr. J. B. Laing, to be Col- 
lector of Purneah. 

July 6. Mr. J, Drew, Superintendent 
of Midland Salt Chokies. 
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Mr* C. Undsay, Head Assistant to the 
Board Customs, Salt and Opium, and 
l^perintendent of the Salt Golalis at Sul- 
kea. 

IS, Mf . W. P, Palmer, Assistant to the 
Board of Customs, Salt and Opium. 

Mr. F. Anderson, Assistant to the Se- 
cretary to the Board of Commissioners 
in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 

Commercial Department. 

June 29. Mr. G. R. B. Bemcy, to be 
Commercial Resident at Bauleali. 

Mr. F. Nepean, Assistant to the Com- 
mercial Resident at Patna. 



LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

Supreme Courts June 21, 1821, 

Trial of Mr. De Souza for shooting at 
Mr. Gonsalves. 

Mr. Joseph Gopsalves, the prosecutor, 
being sworn, deposed, that having gone 
to Chowringhee theatre on the night of 
■ the 23d of Feb. last, he met the prisoner, 

Mr. Lewis De Souza, after the play. 'J'he 
prisoner asked for the prosecutor’s palan- 
keen for Miss Dias, and offered to take 
I him home with him in his hugg}’ ; to which 

the prosecutor agreed. Wlien the prose- 
cutor was going to step into the buggy, 
near the pit door of the theatre, the pri- 
soner said, Wait a little and having 
gone into the buggy himself, and put 
on bis coat which was in the buggy, he 
,f came down again and desired the prosecu- 

tor to drive to the top of the street (/. e. 

I the turning where the Camac street joins 

I the Chowringhee road). Tlie prisoner 

1 having walked that distance, about 100 

i yards, there got into the buggy, and they 

drove off together, and proceeded till 
they came to the end of Park Street. 

: There the prisoner sent off the Syce, rle- 

siring him to go to the house of Mrs. 

'' Gonsalves. Tlie prisoner then drove on, 

' taking the left-hand road, tliat is, the road 

opposite to Park Street leading to the 
Fort, assigning as his reason that they 
[ would get sooner home tl^at way. When 

they came to the cro'^s road, they turned 
to the right, taking the road towards the 
Government House ; and sliortly oftcr- 
^ wmrdsthe prisoner suddenly stopped the 

,1 kuggy and jumped out It \ery 
dark; he began handling the reins as if 
;! putting them to rights. Wluic they were 

I stopping in this manner, two buggies pas- 

' sed ; and the prosecutor thinks he heard 


Mr. Birch’s voice in one of them. As 
soon as these buggies were passed by, 
tlie prisoner got into the buggy again, and 
drove gently on. Gonsalves asked, “ Why 
don’t you drive quicker ?” On which the 
prisoner got up on liis feet, and began to 
stare aU around him very hard ; and sud- 
denly putting his hand under his coat, 
drew out a pistol, with which he imme- 
diately shot the prosecutor. 

The prosecutor being requested by Sir 
Francis MacNaghten to describe the spot 
w'here this happened, said, that it was so 
dark at the time that he could not say 
exactly w here it was. He docs not think 
it was near the r 2 dling of the Government 
House, and he cannot tell how fu it was 
from the place where they set off, 

Tlie prosecutor deposed that the pri- 
soner took the pistol from under his coat 
(pointing with his own hand to his left 
breast), anti shot him in the right cheek. 
Tlie prosecutor then fell out of the buggy. 
He is quite certain that he received the 
wound w'hile in the buggy ; but cannot 
tell whether tw'o pistols weie fired or not. 
He does not know how he came out of tlie 
buggy, whether he w'as pushed out, or fell 
out in consequence of the wound. When 
he came to himself (having been for some 
time senseless) he saw' no one near him ; 
and walked alone towards the Durrumtol- 
lah, and proceeded along that street w ith 
the intention of going to the Native Hos- 
pital. The reason he did not go direct 
home W'as, because the Hospital was nearer. 
He met a native ^Mussulman on the road, 
aiul asked his assistance, but it was refused. 
He w'ent to the house of Mrs. Gonsalves, 
w'ho is his stepmother, and \h es nearly op- 
posite to the Native Hospital. 

Tlie prosecutor is not related to the pri- 
soner, but they often met at tlie house of 
Mrs. Gonsalves, who is the prisoner’s 
aunt ; and they had been on friendly terms, 
and never had a disagreement of any sort. 

Tlie prosecutor lost, at the time of this 
accident, a penknife, a silver pencil case, 
and his hat. He also, on further recollec- 
tion, says, that he lost his watch. (Being 
asked, he repeated that he is certain the 
prisoner shot him in the buggy.) 

Being asked if he could conceive any 
motive the prisoner could have for shooting 
him ? He said. No. He mentioned that 
the prisoner some time before, we think be 
said about ten or tw'elve days previously, 
took him, for the pur])0se, as the prisoner 
pretended, uf inti oducing him to a gentle- 
man on the c(mr>e. The prisoner having 
taken him near by the theatre, then said, 
that he had brougiit him to see a duel that 
was to take place lliere. On this the pro- 
secutor asked him “ Why he was going to 
lead him into such a scrape ?” The pri- 
soner replied, ** You will only witness the 
duel and then come back.” They shortly 
after returned, no duel having lieen fought. 
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as nobody appeared. The prosecutor did 
not see any pistols in the prisoner’s pos- 
session on that occasion. The prisoner 
told him that two other gentlemen were to 
come there ; but tlie prosecutor heard 
nothing more of the matter. 

On one of the Jurj’^ asking, “ Did you, 
during the period of your intimacy with 
the prisoner see any thing in his conduct 
indicative of a disordered mind?” He 
answered “ Nothing whatever.” He had 
known the prisoner for two years ])cfore, 
but he had been very intimate with him 
only for two months previous to this affair ; 
that is, while he resided with Mrs. Gon- 
salves. He was not in the habit of meeting 
the prisoner any where before that time. 

The next witness examined was called 
Augury, a Mussulman, the prisoner’s 
syce. He recollects goiug to the Theatre 
with his master on the night in question. 
Plis master went alone ; but another 
gentleman went into the buggy v/ith him 
when he was about to return. It being 
a very dark night, he could not know 
the other gentleman. His master went 
into the buggy, and there put on his coat 
which was in the buggy ; and then the 
other gentleman went in, and they botli 
drove off together. Tfie witness accom- 
panied them part of the way, but wlicn 
they came to the top of Park-street, where 
the roads to the fort and to the burying- 
ground cross the ChowTinghee road, his 
master ordered him to go to the house of 
Mrs. Gonsalves, and wait for him. The 
witness accordingly took the Chowringhee 
road directly home ; his master, witli the 
buggy, took the left-liand road. Witness 
went direct to the house of Mrs. Gon- 
salves ; but the horse and buggy having 
come to the house of Mr, Ibomas De 
Souza, witness went there ; and, when he 
saw them, there was nobotly in die buggy. 
He saw a gentleman go into the house, 
but he did not know him. 

The witness being questioned respect- 
ing his master putting on his coat in the 
buggy, stated that he did not assist him. 

Air, John Dias was at the llicaire on 
the 2.0d of February last, and had some 
conversation with the prisoner respecting 
going home. Tlie prisoner said, that he 
was to give Mr. Gonsalves a conveyance. 
Witness came home in his own jialankeen, 
and the horse and buggy passed him some- 
where near the gate of tlie Government 
House. He thinks there was nobody in 
the buggy at the time ; it passed so near 
his palankeen, as to be in danger of bre.ik- 
ing it. Witness heard the report of a pis- 
tol after die buggy passed him. He saw 
two other buggies pass him on the road. 
One of the Jurymen asked witness, whe- 
ther or not, on hearing the shot, having 
seen the buggy pass, he returned to see 
what was the matter ? Witness answered, 
no. Witness also said, on being asked, 
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that he did not know whether he passed 
the prisoner’s buggy on die road or not ; 
he might have passed it. 

Mr. Joseph Dias went to the Theatre, 
on the night in question, in his brother 
John’s palankeen, and came back in that 
of Mr. Gonsalves, the prosecutor. His 
brother talked to the prisoner respecting a 
conveyance. Prisoner asked, in what he 
came ? Mr. John Dias answered, it was 
not for liimself, but for his brother. Pri- 
soner said, he would get witness a con- 
veyance. At the end of the play, the pri- 
soner took witness to the pit-door of the 
Theatre, and told him to wait until Mr. 
Gonsalves should come out. AMien the 
latter came out, the prisoner and he talked 
together, but witness did not hear what 
was said. A ft Qr this conversation ceased, 
Mr. Gonsalves asked witness where the 
house was ? Witness said, in the Rada 
Bazar; and Mr. Gonsalves called his 
bearer, and '^aid, “ This is iny bearer, who 
will direct you to my palankeen.” 

Bichoo, a thika bearer, one of the 
beai'ei*s v, lio brought IMr. John Dias from 
the Theatre, recollects bringing him 
home from the Theatre in the month of 
Pliagoon (Februaiy) last. Near the Go- 
vernment House, at the comer of the road 
leading from tlie Chandpaul Ghaut, he 
saw a horse and buggy running along, 
there being no person in the buggy. Be- 
fore he saw the buggy and horse he had 
heard a shot fired.* He is sure this was 
the ease, and if he had said to the con- 
trary before, it must have been a mistake ; 
but he does not think he said any thing 
else liefore the police, than he says now. 

Jimuroodee, durwan to Mr, Tliomaa 
De Souza, knows the prisoner, who is his 
master’s son. He recollects the horse and 
buggy coming home, which was about 
tliree montlis, or three months and a half 
ago. About a quarter of an hour ^After- 
wards the prisoner came home. He ap- 
peared as if something was the matter 
with him ; witness could not say what, 
but he was not the same as usual. His 
clothes about the breast were disordered. 
He had a coat on. He, on being furtlier 
questioned, Siiid he was not sure whether 
he liad a coat on or not, as it was a dark 
night. ^VTien examined before the police, 
tlie witness had said that the prisoner had 
neitlier a coat nor a hat on, but he now 
says that lie docs not know whether he 
had a coat on or not; thinks this was what 
he said before. He now states, however, 
that the prisoner had no hat on. He does 
not know whether he was drest in dark or 
light-coloured clothes, as it was a very 
dark night. 


* This appears to disagree with the deposition 
of Mr. Jolin Dias, and also contradicts the state- 
ment of the witness himself, when examined 
before the police, where he said he saw the buggy 
tir'it. and then heard tlie stnx —jRepo? ter. 

VoL. XIII. N 
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Mr. Robert CroU, of the Commission 
Warehouse, recollects the prisoner coming 
into his shop on the 12th February last, 
and looking at some pistols. He did not 
make any purchase that day, but took 
away a pistol to shew it, he said, to Mr. 
Augier. The prisoner called again at the 
shop on the 16th February, and pur- 
chased and took away a pair of small 
pistols. Witness having sold tlie case to 
which the large pistol belonged, wrote to 
the prisoner for it on the 26th of Febru- 
ary; and the pistol, when returned, ap- 
peared to have been fired. The small 
pistols were not returned. 

Sabdee, one of Mr. CrolFs peons, 
knows the prisoner ; was sent to him by 
his master about four, or four and a half 
months ago, for a pistol. On sending up 
his master’s note to the prisoner, witness 
was called up to him. The prisoner was 
in a room in the house of Mr. Thomas 
De Souza, and did not appear in health, 
having some medicine rubbed over his 
face. 

Mr. Birch recollects returning from 
the Theatre on the night of the 23d of Fe- 
bruary last, in a buggy. When he was 
coming up the Course, lie passed a buggy 
standing in the road. An officer, who 
was in the carriage with witness, remark- 
ed, that surely some accident must have 
happened, that a buggy was standing 
there. Witness replied, that he believed 
no accident had happened, as there was an 
European adjusting the bridle. He heard 
words passing between the people that 
■were about the buggy ; but could not dis- 
tinguish them, it was so dark. “ Did they 
converse in such a manner as to be heard ?” 
“ Yes. The officer’s remark, and the 
answer, were both of that description.” 

Raignant Missaul, fakeer, deposed, 
that he found a watch among the grass on 
the edge of the Course-road. He took it 
to the Tahana next day, but the Taha- 
nadar would not take it in ; and, the day 
after, he took it to the police-office, and 
l^ve it to one of these gentlemen (point- 
ing, we believe, to Mr. Alsop). He got 
it on a Monday night, and took it to the 
police on the Wednesday after, it having 
been one day in his possession. 

Mr. Alsop deposes, that he took down 
the deposition of the last witness on the 
7th of March last, which was the day he 
brought the watch to the police-office. 

Mr. Mac Cowan, Surgeon, was sent 
for to attend Mr. Gonsalves on the 23d, 
or some day in February last, about 1 1 
o’clock at night. He found him in bed ; 
and, on examining him, found that he liad 
received a wound in the lower jaw, appa- 
rently with a pistol ball. Witness next 
morning extracted the ball from the left 
side of the neck, where it had lod^^ed, 
having penetrated from the right side of 
the lower jaw. There were marks of gun- 


powder on the prosecutor’s face ; and he 
is of opinion, that the pistol must have 
been discharged very near his face. Mr. 
Gonsalves had another wound on the right 
side. Witness was, at first, of opinion, 
that it had been caused by liis having fallen 
between the wheel and the buggy ; but he 
was afterwards convinced that it had been 
made by a ball : for tliere was a hole in tlie 
jacket, and two boles in the waistcoat, ap- 
parently made by a ball passing tlurough 
them. 

A bundle of clothes, brought from the 
police-office, were here produced by Mr. 
Haberley; and Mr. Gonsalves deposed, 
that they were the same he had worn tlie 
night of the 23d of February. 

Mr. Gonsalves, tlie prosecutor, being 
again asked why he had given up his pa- 
lankeen to Mr, Joseph Dias, on the night 
the affair happened, stated, that it was 
^ked from him by Mr. De Souza, the 
prisoner, for Miss Dias. He did not see 
Miss Dias at the play ; but he pointed out 
his bearer to the prisoner, and not to Mr. 
Dias, for he did not know that Mr. Dias 
was to go in the palankeen, 

Mr, John Dias deposed that Miss Dias, 
his sister, was at the play that night, and 
went home in her own palankeen, and did 
not need any other conveyance, 

IVIr. Gonsalves deposed, that he lives in 
Sookeas-lane, witli his grandmother, but 
that he went to his aunt’s, Mrs, Gonsalves, 
who lives near tlie Native Hospital, because 
it was nearest, Mr. Mac Cowan ivent to 
him there. 

The clothes Mr. Gonsalves had worn 
that night were exliibited to the Court and 
the Jury, and the holes, supposed to be 
made by the pistol ball, pointed out. The 
clothes were in many places stained with 
blood. 

Mr. Mac Cowan deposed, that the 
wound on the prosecutor’s right side w^as 
over one of the rib bones, but the bone 
was not injured, Tt was a long wound, 
and a piece of flesh seemed to have been 
stripped out. He could not swear posi- 
tively that the wound on the side was 
caused by a pistol ball, but it healed in the 
manner of a wound of that description. 
Witness also heard the report of a pistol 
at about 100 or 200 yards distance from 
Ids house, about half an hour before he 
was called to Mr, Gonsalves, He also 
saw the prisoner the same night. He 
found the prisoner’s collar-bone fractured. 
Prisoner told him his collar-bone had been 
fractured by a blow from the butt-end of 
a musket, and said he had been beaten. 
Die witness saw no marks of blows ; but 
the prisoner seemed to labour under a 
difficulty of breathing. 

Being examined by Mr. Hogg, witness 
stated that he has attended the prisoner’s 
family in Ids professional capacity for 
three years past ; and being asked if he 
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ever remarked any thing peculiar in tlie 
prisoner, he deposed that the prisoner 
always appeared to him to be a little silly : 
that he never considered him to be of a 
sound mind. 

Mr. John Dias knows the prisoner well, 
and always thought him deficient iu intel- 
lect. He has heard him talk incoherently. 
He did not think him a person of a sound 
mind ; and his family viewed him in the 
same light, and treated him accordingly. 
He was sent a voyage to China on this 
account five or six years ago, with the 
hope that it might do him good. After 
being two years absent, he returned in the 
same state. Witness being asked by Sir 
F. Mac Naghten, if he could give any in- 
stances in which the prisoner had acted in 
such a manner as to make witness believe 
he was not of a sound mind ; witness said, 
that the prisoner had acted so often in 
conversation, and on other occasions. 

Witnesses were then adduced by Mr. 
Hogg for the defence. 

Charles Knowles Robison, a Commis- 
sioner in the Court of Requests, has known 
the prisoner’s family since 1816, and was 
a frequent visiter there. Saw the prisoner 
often on these occasions, and observed his 
behaviour. His manner never appeared 
two days the same. He appeared ecceii- 
trie and flighty, and his thoughts seemed 
to be running on subjects he did not ex- 
press. In a case when the witness had 
business with the family, he found lie 
could get no information from the pri- 
soner, and w'^as obliged to apply for it to 
a brother of his. '^The prisoner’s mind 
seemed labouring under delusion or dis- 
order. His family w'ere very much con- 
cerned about him, and did not think him 
fit for business. One day the prisoner 
would be slovenly in liis dress, and another 
day he would be dressed out as if to at- 
tend a ball, without any apparent cause. 
It seemed as if something was always oc- 
cupying his mind, different from that 
which concerned any one around him. 
One day he appeared in high spirits ; an- 
other day low, if not melancholy. 

Mr. John De Cruz, a partner in the 
firm of Baretto and Co. , whose son is mar- 
ried to the prisoner’s sister, has know n the 
prisoner for 10 or 12 years, and alw’ays 
considered him to be a young man of 
weak intellects. He was vague in his 
conversation, and he did not consider him 
of a sound mind. His parents did not 
entrust him with matters of consequence. 
Five or six years ago the prisoner, being 
in a melancholy mood, was sent to Cliina, 
for the purpose of diverting his mind. He 
was not sent for any commercial purpose, 
as far as witness knows. He returned from 
China in the same state, 

C^sar Joseph Belletto has known the 
prisoner since 1815, and has been inti- 
mate w’ith his family since 1816. He has 


observed many things out of the common 
way, since the death of Mrs. Louisa Ba- 
retto, the maternal grandmotlier of the 
prisoner. He has seen the prisoner, quite 
naked, washing in the tank at liis house. 
One of the Jurymen asked if any females 
W'ere present? Witness said, “ No.” When 
w^itness requested him to dry himself with 
a towel, he would say, “ Wliy so? better 
dry myself in the sun.” He has seen him 
wear liis clothes very dirty; and when 
asked the reason, he W'ould answ'er it was 
for economy, to save the expense of wash- 
ing. Ho was not living at his own ex- 
pense at that time. He has seen him wear 
his shirt w itli the back part turned round 
to the front, after he had worn it three or 
four days the other way, and he called 
this turning ’round his shirt changing it. 
AVitness thinks the prisoner was not right 
in his mind w'hen he w'ent to China, nor 
at his return, nor indeed at any time since 
1817. The prisoner w'as sometimes in 
the charge of the witness for five or six 
days, with the view of recovering his 
mind. He has heard him give irrational 
answers to questions within the last three 
montiis, 

Joseph De Cruz, son of the former wit- 
ness, John De Cruz, was married to tlie 
prisoner’s sister, and lias had many oppor- 
tunities of observing the prisoner for se- 
veral years past, and did not consider him 
of sound mind. 

Joseph Mendietta, agent for the Spanish 
Company, was then examined. One of 
the Jurymen having a^ked a question re- 
specting the manner in which he, as being 
a Catholic, should be sworn, Mr. Fer- 
gusson observed that all Christians were 
to be sworn on Uie Evangelists. Witness 
has known the prisoner for tlie last three 
years, and has heard him speak nonsense 
many times ; and has heard his father say 
that he was not right in his mind ; and 
witness is of the same opinion, 

John Gastello has been employed for 
five or six years in the family of the pri- 
soner’s father, as a teacher of music. He 
has found the prisoner lying naked ; and 
when he w'ould ask him why he did not 
go to office, prisoner would start up, ask 
what time of the day it was, say he did 
not know the hour, yet still remain with- 
out doing any tiling. He did not think 
the prisoner sound in his mind. Witness 
being asked if the prisoner was violent or 
passionate, or ever beat the servants ? an- 
swered, ‘‘ No.” 

Pietro Paul de Souza (examined with 
the assistance of an Interpreter) has 
known the prisoner well for the last six 
years, and was formerly in the employ of 
Messrs. De Souza and Co. He has seen 
the prisoner repeatedly take up the auction 
catalogues, wiicMi sitting at his desk, smell 
them, and then throw them down. He 
has seen liim dress iu a ridiculous manner, 

N2 
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with a long waistcoat and a short jacket, 
and gaiters without stockings ; and, from 
the prisoner*s general demeanor and ap> 
.pearance, witness thinks he was going 
mad, or about to l)e mad, when he went 
away to China. 

Capt. John Collingwood, commander 
of the Susan, brought the prisoner from 
China to Bengal in 1817-18. The pri- 
soner’s conversation, two or three times on 
the voyage, was diametrically opposite to 
that of a man in his senses. IMr, Taylor, 
a passenger on board the Susan, said to 
witness several times, “ De Souza is cer- 
tainly cracked.” The prisoner sometimes 
seemed melancholy ; and one time kept 
his cabin, and would not leave it for five 
or six days together., The witness thinks 
the prisoner was not right two or three 
times on the voyage. A question being 
put by the Jury, if the prisoner was ever 
in such a state that it was necessary to 
confine him to his cabin? witness an- 
swered, that he was harmless, and it w^as 
not necessary to confine him; but if wit- 
■ ness had thought it necessary, he certainly 
would have done it. The prisoner was 
not addicted to drinking ; he drank little 
pr nothing. 

William Gild, who w'as in tlic office of 
Messrs. De Souza and Co., has seen the 
prisoner turn his pantaloons inside out ; 
has seen him sometimes wear a small hat 
belonging to his younger brother; and 
has seen him sometimes go without a hat. 
Says the prisoner was commonly known 
by the name of Mad Tom, 

After the examination of this witness, 
Sir Francis Me Naghten summed up the 
evidence. After expressing regret that 
the Jury had not heard counsel on botli 
sides, he said there were two points for 
them to consider ; first, whether or not the 
prisoijer was guilty of the crime alleged 
against him, supposing him to be of sound 
mind ; and, secondly, whetlier or not the 
prisoner was of sound mind. With re- 
gard to the first pait of the case, if the 
statement of tlie prosecutor be true, and 
held for proved, and the prosecutor had 
died, the prisoner would have been guilty 
of murder. With regard to the evidence, 
it appears from the depositions of Mr. 
John Dias and Mr. Mac Cowan, that they 
heard the report of only one pistol ; and 
he thought it would be going very far to 
conclude that the wound on the side was 
made by a ball, although it healed in the 
manner of a wound of this description. 
'Die surgeon says the bail appeared to 
have struck perpendicularly ; in that case 
it is not easy to conceive how it should 
have made two holes in the waistcoat. It 
therefore seems better to leave the consi- 
deration of the second ball out of the ques- 
tion. From the prosecutor ha\ ing lost a 
watch, a pencil, and a penknife, a robbery 
jjeems to have taken place, which the pri- 


soner was not likely to commit. The 
watch was not recovered till the 5th of 
March. It is probable that the person 
wlio took it bad brought it back and laid 
it down, as it could not have lieen there 
all that time. It appears from the depo- 
sition of Mr. Croll, that on the 12th of 
February the prisoner got a pistol from 
him, which was not returned until the 
26tli, several days after the deed was com- 
mitted, and it then appeared to him to have 
been fired. Die prisoner iiad also got a pair 
of smaller pistols. These circumstances 
lead to conclusions very unfavourable to 
the prisoner. If the prisoner took pistols 
to the Dieatre, they may have been con- 
cealed in the coat, which the syce says re- 
mained in the buggy the whole time. But 
it would be satisfactory to know by what 
means he did take the pistol to tlie Dieatre, 
and convey it back to his house, so that it 
might be delivered, as it was, to Mr. Croll. 
With regard to this we have no evidence. 
In respect to the dress w’orn by the pri- 
soner, tlie durwan formerly swore at the 
police-office, that bis young master came 
home with a w hite waistcoat, or jacket ; he 
now says he is not sure w hether his clothes 
were w^hite or black, and does not know 
whether he bad a coat or not. It does not 
appear that the prisoner had any know - 
ledge that the prosec uifcor was going to the 
Theatre that night, which takes away from 
the probability of the act having been pre- 
meditated ; and, of liis committing the act 
of firing the pistol at the prosecutor, there 
is no evidence but the statement of the 
prosecutor himself. By tiie prosecutor’s 
statement, it would appear tliat the pri- 
soner used gretit art and contrivance to get 
him into the buggy ; but tliere is no evi- 
dence in support of this part of the prose- 
cutor’s statement. It is untrue that Miss 
Dias required the prosecutor’s palankeen, 
therefore this might have been a false pre- 
tence used to get the prosecutor into tlie 
However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that they got into the buggy to go 
home together. The prosecutor says, that 
tlie prisoner drove alone to the top of the 
road, and there he went in. Die syce 
says, they both w^ent in together, which 
disagrees wdtli the prosecutor’s statement. 
When they came to tlie head of Park- 
street, the syce was sent ofi* by the pri- 
soner, and the prisoner then proceeded by 
the Course-road. I’or this there seems no 
good reason ; the reason assigned by the 
prisoner, that they w'ould get sooner home 
that ivay, was not satisfactory. The pro- 
secutor states, tliat two buggies passed 
them on the road while they w^ere stopping, 
and he thinks Mr. Birch was in one of 
them. Mr. Birch confirms this statement, 
and these concurring circumstances cannot 
fail to have considerable weight. Mr. 
John Dias saw a buggy pass, and thought 
it was empty. Ilis 'Tservaiit, who had a 
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lanthorn^ says positively it was empty. 

Mr, Dig^ says, that after this buggy pass^ 
he heard a shot. The servant’s account 
differs from this, and goes to confirm the 
statement of the prosecutor ; but the ser- 
vant formerly gave a different statement 
when examined before the police, which 
confirmed the statement of Mr. Dias, that 
the buggy passed before the shot was 
heard. Mr. Gonsalves says, that he was 
shot in the buggy ; and as his statements 
have always been clear and consistent, and 
as he appears to have no ill-will to the pri- 
soner, and no motive to misrepresent the 
case, there is no reason whatever to doubt 
his veracity. 

The first application for a conveyance 
appears to have been made to the prisoner 
by Mr. John Dias ; and tlie prisoner then 
made application to the prosecutor, who 
says that his palankeen was asked by the 
prisoner for Miss Dias. One of the Jury- 
men here observed that the statement of 
the prosecutor and the evidence of iVIr, 

Dias were at vanance upon this point. 

Sir F, McNaghten said, that the prose- 
cutor’s statement and the statement of 
Mr. Dias were consistent, or at least not 
inconsistent with each other. Mr. John 
Dias says, that he applied to the prisoner 
for a conveyance for his brother ; and the 
prisoner says, that the prisoner made ap- 
plication to him for his palankeen, pre- 
tending it was for Miss Dias. If the 
Jury thought the prosecutor’s statement 
remained sufficiently unshaken, no wit- 
nesses having been called directly to dis- 
prove it, it would then be their duty, so 
far as regarded that part of the case, the 
commission of the act, to pronounce a 
verdict of guilty. 

With regard to the second part of the 
case, the plea of insanity set up for the 
prisoner, the Learned Judge impressed on 
the minds of the Jurj', tliat people who 
are not in their riglit mind often display 
surprising art and contrivance in attaining 
tlieir objects. They may erroneously con- 
ceive a thing to be right, and then follow 
it up in a manner that lias nothing in it of 
insanity, but on the contrary indicates ex- 
traordinary cunning, Die witnesses have 
spoken to a degree of mental derange- 
ment to which the prisoner is subject ; of 
which, if the Jury be satisfied, it would 
then be their duty to find that the prisoner 
was not guilty of that crime, which he 
would otherwise have been guilty. Nine 
witnesses had sworn to these mental aber- 
rations ; and their concurring belief that 
the prisoner was not of sound mind, w’ould 
no doubt weigh upon the minds of the 
Jury ; but it was their duty to take the 
facts into their own hands, and judge for 
themselves whether or not they indicated 
that degree of mental derangement in the 
prisoner, wlxich is sufficient to take from 
him the moral responsibility of his mvn 
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arts. It does appear that the mind of the 
prisoner is inferior to the general order ; 
and if the Jury think this sufficient to ac- 
count for the act witlioiit the supposition 
of malice, it would then be their duty to 
find a verdict of not guilty. 

The Jury retired, and w'cre absent more 
than an hour. On returning into Court, 
one of the Jurj^en, who had been de- 
puted by the Foreman, addressed the 
Court nearly in these words ; 

“ My Lord : The P’oreman, having a 
cold, my fellow Jurymen have selected 
me as the organ through wliich their senti- 
ments are to be declared to tiie Court. 
We are decidedly of opinion tliat the pri- 
soner is Guilty : but as it appears, by evi- 
dence brought before the Court, that he 
has sometimes committed acts that indi- 
cated an approximation to mental de- 
rangement, ^ve strongly recommend him 
to mercy.” 

On some observations by the Counsel 
for the prisoner, respecting the recom- 
mendation to mercy, on account of the 
temporary mental derangement, the Jury- 
man deputed, as above-mentioned, stated, 
that the Jury were of opinion that the pri- 
soner had been sometimes formerly sub- 
ject to temporary mental derangement; 
but there was no evidence of his being 
insane at the time the act was committed. 

The Chief Justice informed the Jury 
that it was a fact for them to determine 
whether or not tlie prisoner was insane at 
the time of the act being committed ; and 
if they find that he was of sound mind 
at the time he committed the act, they 
must then pronounce him Guilty. 

It was stated on the part of the Jury, 
that if compelled again to retire, they 
could bring no other but an uncoiiffitionM 
verdict of Guilty, since they thought it a 
deliberate act on the part of the prisoner, 
and there was no evidence of his being 
insane at the time it was committed. 

The Chief Justice recommended the 
Jury to make up their minds ; in conse- 
quence of which recommendation, the Jury 
again retired ; and having returned, after 
being absent about two or three mi- 
nutes, the Foreman pronounced a verdict 
of Guilty. 

Sir Francis IMacNaghten said, You 
do not withdraw your recommendation to 
mercy ?” One of the Jurymen answered 
on the part of the Jury, ‘‘ No, my Lord,” 

After the verdict being recorded, and 
some conversation between the Judges on 
the Bench, it was stated on the part of the 
J ury, that on account of the prisoner ‘ ‘ being 
verj' respectably connected,” they regret- 
ted that the evidence brought before tliem 
compelled them to pronounce the verdict 
they had given, and they strongly recom- 
mended him to mercy. 

Mr. Fergusson then took up the indict- 
ment, and pointed out to the Court that 
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after ihe words George IV. there was an Ghazeepore, June 20, 1821.— By a let- 
omission; so that there was nothing to ter from Ghazeepore we learn, that al- 
determine who George IV. was: that there- though the river had risen several inches, 
fore there was no indictment. Tlie Chief no rain had fallen at the station ; and that. 
Justice said that Mr. Fergusson might in consequence of this, and the hot winds, 
state that objection on a future occasion. which were insupportable from the first to 
The Court then adjourned, — Cal. Jaum. the fourth of the month, vegetation was in 
July 3. a very parched state. A considerable de- 

— — gree of sickness had prevailed among the 

wcATH£R — DISEASE — CROPS, &c. natives, but the Europeans had been quite 

Our letters from the interior speak of free from it. A great mortality had pre- 

l the weather as almost insufferable. From vailed among the horses in the Govern- 

I every quarter the same tale is repeated ; ment stud, and twenty of the best of them 

» hot nights, and hotter days ; a parched died in three days ; but, from the great 

I soil, and whirlwinds of dust ; or sultiy , exertions of the officers in charge of them, 

most oppressive weather, without a breath and of the non-commissioned officers of 

of £ur. There has been much sickness in the European regiment, aided by a slight 

the south' ^st part of Bengal, and cholera change in the air, the disease quickly 

has been very prevalent in Sylhet, and other abated, and the stud now is in a healthy 

districts bordering on the Burhampootur, condition. A late account from Dinapore 

Whole villages are said to have been de- states that the fever, dysentery, and cho- 

j stroyed by this dreadfid malady. The heats lera raged there, both among Europeans 

I in Behar and Benares have been excessive, and natives, with great violence, and con- 

! with unsteady, variable winds, and fre- sequently there were a very great nura- 

‘ quent gusts of insufferable hot air. The ber of cases in the Station Hospital, 

f' natives have been particularly sickly in that June 25. — “ We have been visited 

\ quarter, and sudden deaths from extreme lately with some heavy and continued 

I heat have been common. By our last ac- gales from the S.W. attended with clouds 

I counts, the Ganges was rising rapidly, of dust, and a temperature of heat that re- 

I The central and upper provinces have been minded the almost suffocated spectator of 

i more fortunate. Great heats have, it is the Simoom of the desert, ^vith its waving 

I true, prevailed; but these have, perhaps, seas of sand. The long anticipated com- 

- not been more excessive than usual, and men cement of the rains has to-day, 

we do not hear that they have been attended amid the howl of distant thunder, and the 
j by any unusual unhealthiness. The troops, gloom of clouds charged with electric fluid, 

• as well as the great body of the natives, are shewn its w’atery face ; and their cooling 

I stated to have been generally exempt from influence is joyfully anticipated by those 

t disease. Cawnpore, Lucknow, and some who have been broiling in heats, seldom 

I other stations in that neighbourhood, below 110. Two cases of spasmodic cho- 

j must, however, be excepted, cholera hav- lera have alone occurred among the Euro- 

* ing again broke out there, and at Cawn- pean troops at the station, and the quota of 

j pore especially, carried off many Euro- sick has, in general, been very moderate. 

peans. Bundlecund and the west of India The accounts from the plantations adja- 

have suffered greatly from heat; and at cent to the station are, in general, very 

Saugor, a station proverbial for its mild favourable.*’ 

climate, at which blankets and coverlets Upper Provinces, July 3, 1821. — “ We 
have been more than once found com- now begin to be much alarmed respecting 

ibrtable in the height of the hot season, the our indigo operation, for want of rain ; to- 

thermometer is said to have seldom sunk day, 3d July, and not a drop has as yet 

below 95 during May, and most of the fallen in our quarters, a delay of seven or 

I wells are stated to have been completely eight days cannot but do a good deal of 

I dried up. Luckily, no disease accompa- harm to the plant already come up, and 

i nied this uncommon state of tile weatlier. check completely its growth. At all 

Our letters from Nagpore and the Ner- events, the cotton crop has much suffered 

buddah mention that the cholera was still already ; last yearthe plant in general at this 
prevalent in those quarters, and that seve- time ’ . - ... ... 

I ral corps, both Bengal and Madras, had sontl 1 ,■ 

i suffered very sWcrely whilst marching effect. Such being the case, tlie natives in 

during the irregular weather of March and general think that the crop will not only 

April. ^ be backward but much less productive 

j After this hasty sketch, it will be grati- than that of the past season ; so much so, 

lying to our mercantile readers to learn, that the cotton which fetched about 15 

i that the absence of rmn, which has kept rupees per maund some time ago, is now 

, back all other crops, has been favourable selling as high as 18. The buyers are 

• to the indigo plant, which generally pro- anxious to purchase, but the owners are 

} raises well, especially in the low lands of holdingback. Should tlie weather continue 

J Bengal, where the great dread is from any longer so dry as it now is, we shall not 

- inundatioD.^Cfl^cid^o John PulL ^'ondcr at getting very good oilei^ foe 
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ours. In tliat event, we shall certainly get 
rid of our remaining quantity ; however, 
we shall be able to say something more 
positive regarding the article after a week. 
This account may most likely have some 
influence in your quarters upon the sales ; 
for the natives, hearing of our unfavoxu*abIe 
prospects, will, it is supposed, secure a 
good quantity before hand, in the expecta- 
tion of re-selling it at very high prices in 
the beginning of the ensuing season. We 
certainly are not sanguine, but should we 
not get any rain for the next seven or eight 
days, we should by no means be surprised 
to see cotton selling in this market from 1 9 
to 20 rupees per maund. ” 

Benares, July 4, 1821.—“ We have 
this year a degree of heat much greater, 
it is said, than in any preceding year. The 
rains, which commonly commence about 
the beginning of June, are not yet regu- 
larly set in. It is a great misfortune, on 
all accounts, for notwithstanding the 
statements of the correspondent of the Hur~ 
karu. at Ghazeepore, not only that station 
and the surrounding country do not enjoy 
tliat salubrity of which he makes so pom- 
pous a detail, but sickness makes both 
there and here very great ravage The 
heat is also very prejudicial to the indigo, 
which suffers much from the prolonged 
dryness of the weather.** 

Cawnpore, July 7, 1821. — “ During 
the last month the heat at this station has 
been intolerable, and the sickness has been 
proportionably great. A few days since a 
casualty of a very extraordinary nature 
took place : 12 hackery loads of grain had 
been driven into the market from a village 
at some distance, and, strange to relate, 
within a short time after their arrival the 
whole of their 12 drivers suddenly died ! 
The cholera morbus has visited us, but its 
ravages have been chiefly confined to the 
natives. Some cases, however, have oc- 
curred among the Europeans ; eight men 
of his Majesty’s 8th dragoons, and four 
men of his Majesty’s 24th regt., have been 
carried off by it. 

“ The disease, however, which has been 
our scourge in the month of June, is apo- 
plexy. In most cases the unfortunate pa- 
tient has died within a few hours after he 
was attacked; some, I understand, on 
their road to the hospital, and one poor 
fellow while the surgeon was prescribing 
for him, previous to his being sent there ! 

“ The deaths in the artillery detachment 
(three companies), during this fatal month, 
are said to have been seventeen ; in the 8th 
dragoons, twenty ; and in his Majesty’s 
24th regt, thirty. The attention of the 
medical officers could not have been ex- 
ceeded; the exertions of all authorities 
have been strenuously put forth ; nothing 
has been omitted which could add to the 
comforts, diminish the sickness, and pre- 
serve the lives of our poor soldiers ; but 


all these united labours have been fruit- 
less; there is no contending with suc- 
cess against the climate of Cawnpore in 
the month of June.” 

“ One fact regarding this mortality among 
the Europeans is curious, and deserves 
to be mentioned ; not only the mortality 
but the sickness even has been almost ex- 
clusively confined to tlie soldiery. If it 
be objected, that this must result from tlieir 
own imprudent excesses, or from exposure, 
and not from the climate of Cawnpore : 
why then, I answer, has not similar pes- 
tilence prevailed at other stations, Ber- 
hampore, Ghazeepore, or Meerut, for in- 
stance ? The habits of life of our soldiers 
are the same all over India ; the same pre- 
cautions are every where adopted for the 
preservation of their health ; and why, 
then, if not from climate, have these failed 
in their object only at Cawnpore ? 

“ The rains have been long and anxiously 
looked for, and I rejoice to say they have 
now made their appearance. They set 
in two days ago, and have continued with 
uniform moderation since. Tliere has been 
but very little thunder and lightning, and 
scarcely any wind . indications, we may 
presume, of a steady and plentiful fall 
of rain. It is to be hoped that we shall 
not be disappointed in this expectation, for 
a recurrence of the debilitating weather, 
under which we have lately laboured, and 
during which the slightest bodily exces- 
sive fatigue, would certainly be extremely 
distressing. 

“ A storm of wind occurred two days 
before the setting in of the rain, which 
was violent for a short time, and injured 
more or less every thatched roof at the 
place. Tlie damage, however, has no 
where been considerable . — Calcutta John 
Bull. 

Moorshedabad, July 20, 1821.— “We 
have had a succession of strong easterly 
winds and cloudy weather, yet notwith- 
standing the appearance of the clouds, 
very little rain has fallen, and that chiefly 
in drizzling showers. From the dryness 
of the season, and the late period at 
which the cultivator was enabled to sow 
his lands, considerable apprehensions are 
entertained in the event of a heavy fall 
of rain. Should the rising crops not have 
gained sufficient strength to withstand the 
effects, they may be almost wholly de*. 
stroyed ; the prc^pects of the indigo plant- 
ers must be nearly similar, as for want of 
a fall of rain they could not sow their 
lands ; and although tlie light showers we 
have had are very favourable for the indi- 
go plant, still that on the low lands will 
be in imminent danger ; in case of a rapid 
rise of the river, the plant in general can- 
not have had time to come to sufficient 
maturity to be cut without considerable 
loss, both to the planter and ryot. In 
Kislinagore and Jessore they have not, as 
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far as 1 can learn, been more fortunate in 
the fcnrmer ; the rain has been partial, and 
as that district consists chiefly of low lands, 
they have much to apprehend. In this 
district the lands are high, which admits of 
the plant remaining longer on the ground, 
provided the rain is not too heavy ; for 
in that case the plant is deprived of a great 
portion of the colouring matter, and from 
a fine dark green assumes a yellowish hue, 
and the produce seldom pays the expense 
of the manufacture. The oldest inhabi- 
tants of this part of the country agree in 
stating this to have been the hottest sea- 
son, attended with the severest thunder 
storms, and more casualties from the ef- 
fects of lightning, than any witiiin their 
remembrance. The weatlier even now is 
at times insupportably hot, though it is 
with pleasure I add, that upon the ^hole 
the city and vicinity is less sick than here- 
tofore.*’— Ca/. Journ. 

BIIITIIS. 

June 23. Mrs. Forshaw, wife of Ivlr. 
A. C. Forshaw, of the H.C. 3Iarjne, of 
a daughter. 

26. Mrs, Bagicy, of a son. 

^9. Tlie lady of Wm.Leycester, Esq , 
of a daughter* 

— , At Cawnpore, the lady of Alex. Orr, 
Esq., of a son. 

At Digah Farm, Hrs. FI. Fitz- 
gerald of a daughter, 

4. Mrs.Emelia Hideout, of a son. 

5. The lady of J. Angus, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

— . The lady of T.W. Welkin, Esq , of 
a son. 

13. In Mission Row, Mrs. Barton, wife 
of Geo, Barton, Esq., of twins, a son and 
daughter, 

15. jMrs. L. M. Delanougeredc, of a 
daughter, 

— . At Agra, Mrs. J. Campbell, the 
lady of W. Campbell, Esq., of the Custom 
House, of a son. 

19. At Baitool, tlie lady of Lieut. Col, 
J, R. Latter, of a daughter. 

— . The lady of John Smith, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

20. Mrs. A. James of a son. 

— . At Berhampore, the lady of Lieut. 
G. Peevor, H. M. 1 7tli Foot, of a son. 

23. At Banda, the lady of Brev. Capt. 
and Adj. Reynolds, 1st bat. 2d N.I., of a 
son. 

25. At Barrackpore, Mrs. Bowen, of a 
daugliter. 

Aug. 6. At Hooghly, the lady of R. 
Creighton, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

MaRRIAGES. 

Jurw 12* At the Cathedral, Mr. Lewis 
Cohen, to Mrs. Cliarlotte Beniiet. 

18. At St. Nazaieth’s, Armenian 
Church, Gregory N. Pogos, E^cp, eldest 


son of Nicb. M. Pc^os, Esq., of Dacca, 
to Miss Eliz. C. Saikies, eldest daughter 
of the late Carapiet Sarkies, Esq, 

July 7. Mr. Lewis Hyppolite, to Miss 
Dorothea Rye, 

25. At Serampore, Mr. C. Ashe, son of 
Gen. Ashe, to Miss Charlotte Chambers, 
second daughter of John Chambers, late 
merchant of Calcutta, 

31. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr.Tlios. 
Bason, to JMiss Helen Flarvey. 

Aug, 3. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. 
Jas. Mollis, to Miss Clarissa Burges. 

— . At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. Dav- 
Dykes, Coachmaker, to Mrs. Eliz, Simpson. 

7, At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. Jas. 
Brovvm, of the ship Sophia, to Mrs. Eliz. 
Etherington. 

8. At St.John’s Cathedral, John Ro- 
binson, Esq., Surgeon, to Miss Eleanor 
Mary Hutteman, eldest daughter of Geo. 
Samuel Hutteman, Esq, 

DEATHS, 

May 19. Mr. Jas. Ball, IVlariner, and 
European inhabitant, aged about 40. 

30. John Addison, Esq., Commercial 
Resident at Bauleah, aged 69. 

June 11. Mrs. Ann Roberts, wife of 
Mr. Fran, Roberts, Armourer, aged 26. 

12. Mr. Jas. Mansfield, Livery Stable 
Keeper, aged 30. 

13. At Beerbhoom, of the Cholera Mor- 
bus, Mr. John Dexter, aged 19, 

— . In Fort William, Ens. Wm. Flam- 
mer, attached to the H. C. European Regi- 
ment. 

16. Thos. Keyse, Esq., of the firm of 
Messrs. Sheppard and Keyse, aged 32, 

— , At Hooghly, after a lingering ill- 
ness, J. P. Sinclair, the infant son of J. M. 
Sinclair, Esq. 

17. At Arrali, the lady of Henry Wm. 
Money, Esq., of the Civil Service, 

23. Mr. Wm. Ronald, aged 37. 

25. The infant of Capt. W. Gowau, 
Barrack Master of the Meerut Division. 
28. Christ, Traherne, Esq., aged 28. 

30. At the village of Pakra, near Futty- 
ghur, Capt. Elias Vivian Dunsterville, of 
the 2d bat. 28th regt. N. I. 

July 1. At Chittagong, of the Spas- 
modic Cholera, Capt. John Tliomas, of 
the 9th regt. of Bengal N. L, and Bar- 
rack Master and Executive Officer of tlie 
ISth or Dacca Division of the Barrack 
Department. 

2. Anna Robertson, the infant daugh- 
ter of Robt. Stewart, Esq., Futtyghur. 

— , At Futtyghur, Mrs. Tliomas Bush, 
aged 53. 

— . At Chunar, Wra. F. Wilson, Esq., 
Capt. in the Hon. East-India Company’s 
Service, 

3. iMr. W, H, Sumners, of the Seram- 
pore Seminary, after an illness of a foit- 
niglit, aged 20 years, sincerely regretted by 
bis friends and acquaintances. 
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4. Miss Emily Christie, aged 17. 

5. Jeremiah Lewis Watson, Esq., se- 
cond Officer of the II. C. Ship General 
Kyd, aged ^38. 

— . At Delhi, Mr. Sub- Con due. Chris- 
topher Ingram Brest, of the Ordnance 
Commissanat, aged 29 

7. Mrs. Caroline Low, v/ife of Capt. 
Robt. Low, of the ship Competitor, aged 
2S. 

8. At Shahahad, at the house of TiTr. 
Bollard, Jun., Cecil, the infant daughter 
of Mrs. J. F. Arnold. 

. At Benares, Dr. Sutton, of the 
Madras Establishment, 

10, Mr. Alex. Watts, aged d-). 

1 1 , Mr. John Fii.shy, of tlie firm of 
Oiittram and Frisby, aged 67. 

12. At ijerhainpore,Vv'm. Maxton, E^q., 

M.D., Surgeon of 17th regt. of 

Foot. 

13. Mrs. Darin da Cornelius, wife of 
Henry Cornelius, Esq., aged 33. 

15. At Kurnnul, Tl'coph. McBlicrson 
Metcalfe, son of TIios. Theo]>h. iMetcalfe, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, aged 3 years, 

16. Mrs. Catherine Grant, aged 46. 

18. At Calcutta, Mrs. Eliza Cooke, the 

lady of Henry Cooke, Esq., of the Cholera 
Morbus, 

— . At Scrampore, where he went to 
sec the son of a friend, at school there, 
John Corsen, E-^q., a young man of supe- 
rior worth and abilities, sincerely regretted 
by all who liad the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance, 

31. Ja>. Wiiitc, Emj., Chief Officer of 
the ship Mouat, aged 32, 

Aug. 2. Master Edw, Piiilpot Curran, 
aged 8 years. 

5. On the pa=;sage to Futtyghur, after 
an illness of only seven hours, of the 
Cholera IVIoihus, at the early age of two 
years, I^Iastcr John Graliam Clark, son of 
John Clark, Esq. 

8. At the Presidency, Wm. Patrick, 
second son of John Taylor, E.^q. 

— . Mr. Win. Henry Spencer, aged 20. 


MADRAS. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

July 12. Mr. G. E. Russell, to be Ju- 
nior Member of the Board of Revenue. 

Mr. F. A Robson, Deputy Colh-ctor 
of MhiUms, and Superiutentleut of tlie 
Custody and Lme of Stationery. 

Mr. *J. F. Lane, Collector and Magis- 
trate of Masulipatam, 

Doctor J. Shutcr, Botanist and Natu • 
ralist to the Honourable Company. 

Mr. Robt. Eden, Asdstant to the Col- 
lector and MagiotiMte of Trichuiopoly. 

24. The Rev, T. Wetherherd, Military 
Chaplain at Bellary. 

26. Mr. II. Dickinson, Secretary to the 
Government in the Public, &c. Depait- 
ment. 
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Mr. John Goldingham, Assistant to the 
Collector and Magistrate of Nellore. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AND OTHEa GENERAL APPOINTMENT?. 

July 6, Major Gen. Sir John Dovetou, 
K. C. B., to command the troops in the 
Southern Division. 

Lieut. R. Diorpe, 14th regt. N.T., to 
be Aide-dc-Carnp, and Lieut. T. Dallas, 
3d Reg. NT. to be Extra Aid-de-Camp 
to Major Gen Sir John Doveton. 

7. Lieut. Thiiillier, 1st regt. N.T., is 
pennitLed to place himself under the or- 
ders of the Resident of Nagporc. 

CAVALRY. 

2d Tigt. July 18. Capt. D. Mac- 
queen aifl Lieut. J. Smith, 2d regt. L. C,, 
removed /o d) dal if witli 1st and 5th 
regt. L. C , arc directed to rejoin their 
Corps. 

Siii Begt. July 19. Lieut. Col. A. 
McLeod is remove! from 6th to 5tii regt. 

6th Regt. July 19. Lieut. Col. D. Fou- 
lis is removed from 5th to 6th regt. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

July 20. Sen. IMaj. of Infantry Clias. 
M‘Leod to bo Lieut. Col., vice Bowen, 
dcceiised; date of rank 13th July 1821. 

L/ Regr. July 3. Sen. En>. P. Li- 
hou to be Lieut., vice Dore, deceased; 
date of com. 25tli June 1821. 

2d J? Jane 29. Sen. Ens E. Jup- 
py to he Lieut., vice S»vyer, deceasrJ ; 
date of Cam. 12th June 1821. 

Ath Regt. July 13. Sen. Ens. J. Ross 
to be L’oiit. , vice Hall, deceased ; date of 
Com. 6th July 1821. 

SthRegt. July 18. Lieut, W. C. Car- 
rutlicrs, is removed from 2d to 1 -it bat. 

10//i Regt. July 11. Ens. W. Reece is 
remo\cd from 1st to 2d bat. 

17//i Regt. June 10. Lieut. J T. Calvert, 
1st bat 4th regt., will do duty with 2d bat. 
17th regt., until further orders. 

21.sY Regt. July 9. Ens. W. P. M‘Do- 
nald is removed fiom 2d to Lt bat. 

20. Sen. Capt Jas. Wight to be Major, 
Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) Henry Keating 
to be Captain, and Sen. Ens. P. Hender- 
son lo be Lieut, vice M‘Leod promoted; 
date of com. 13di July 1821. 

x.2d K^gL. jAy-z. Lieut. R. C. Camp- 
bell IS lemuved ffom to 2d bat., and 
laeut. and Brev. Capt. Crowe, from 2d to 
1st bat. 

•2::d Regt. June 12. Lieut. J. Wal- 
lace is removed from 1st to 2 1 bat, 

•2Ath Regt, July 3. Lieut. E. Groves to 
be Adjut. to 2d bat., vice Heath, deceased. 

6. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Ca}Jt.) John Crisp 
to be Captain, and Sen. Ensign R. U. 
Ricketts to be Lieut. .vice Aubrey, rc- 
siirned ; date of com 30th June 1821. 
VoL. XIII. O ' ' 
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July 4. Lieut. C. P. Rose 
is removed from Ist to 2d bat. 

Rifle Corps. June 12. Capt, A. Bent- 
ly, 13th regt., is to be removed from the 
strength of tlie Rifle Corps. 

CORNETS AND ENSIGNS APPOINTED TO DO 
DUTY. 

July 10. The undermentioned Cornets 
and Ensigns, recently promoted, are ap- 
pointed to do duty with Corps as follows, 
and directed to join. 

Cornet R. H. Richardson with 6th 
regt. L.C. 

Ens. M. J. Rowlandson, 2d bat. 9tli 
regt. N I, 

Ens. C, B. Phillipson, 2d bat. 9th regt. 

N.I. 

Ens. C. Pooley, 2d bat. 9th regt. N. I. 
Ens. J, H. Cramer, 2d liat. 22d regt. 

Ens. C. J. Torriano, 1st bat. 25th regt. 

N. I. 

Ens. C. Hutt and \V, Cranston, 1st bat. 
2d regt. N. I. 

17. Mr. A. R. Taylor, Cadet of Ca- 
valry, having arrived at Bagdad, in March 
last, and being detained there on the Pub- 
lic Service by the Political Agent in Turk- 
ish Arabia, the Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to admit him to the 
Service, with the rank of Comet, froao the 
1st of April 1821 inclusive. 


Conductor W. Gore, to be a Dep. As- 
sist. Commissary, and stationed at Secun- 
derabad, vice Carter, deceased. 

Cond. George Gibson, to be a Dep. As- 
sist. Commissary, and stationed at Vizaga- 
patam, vice Hooker, promoted. 

Cond. William Hill is placed on the In- 
valid Establishment, at his request. 

Carnatic Ordnaiice Artificers.* 

July 1.3. Lieut. Brady, 2d Nat. Vet bat. 
is appointed to superintend, under the or- 
ders of the Principal Commissary of Stores, 
the Corps of Carnatic Ordnance Artificers, 
and will join immediately. 

jMedicai. establishment. 

June 12. Surg. J. Norris is removed 
from 21st to 2d regt., and posted to 1st 
bat. 

July 4. Assist. Surg. J. Morton is re- 
moved from 1st bat. 6th regt. N. I. to 2d 
bat. 2()th regt, N. I. 

Assist. Surg. Smart is removed from 1 st 
bat. 17th regt, to 2d bat, 8th regt. N. I.; 
and Assist Surg. Woolcot from 2d bat. 
8th regt. to the 1st bat. 17th regt, N. I. 

13. Mr. George Gleig and Mr. Thomas 
Keys are admitted on the establishment as 
Assist. Surgs. from 20th ult. 

20. Mr. Assist. Surg. Smart is appoint- 
ed to act as Garrison Surgeon at Poona- 
mallee during the absence of Mr. McCabe. 


ARTILLERY. 

June 1. Lieut. T. Y. B. Kennan, Horse 
Brigade, to be Interp. and Quart. Mast, to 
that Corps, vice Derville, promoted. 

Lieut. W. T. Lewis, Horse Brigade, to 
be Adjut. to that Corps, vice Kennan. 

July 14. Capt. H. Rudyerd is removed 
from the 2d bat. Artillery to the Horse 
Brigade, vice Poggenpolil. 

Capt. C. Patton (late prom.) is posted 
to the 2d bat. of Artillery. 

Lieut. F. Blundell is removed from 
Horse Brigade to 1st bat. Artillery, and 
Lieut. H. Gregory from Ist to 2d bat. of 
Artillery, 

17. Sen. 1st- Lieut. C. Patton, to be 
Capt., vice Poggenpohl deceased ; date of 
com. 9th July 1821 . 

Lieut. H. Gregory, Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, to 2d bat., vice Patton. 

Lieut. F. Blundell to be Adjut. to 1st 
bat., vice Gregory 

19. Lieut. G. Alcock is posted to the 
Horse Brigade. 


RESIGNATION. 

June 29. Capt. G- \V. Aubrey, 24tli 
regt. N. I., is permitted to resign the ser- 
vice of the Honorable Company, and to 
return to England in compliance with his 
request. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MELANCHOLY DEATH OF CAPT. NELTHROPP 
AND ENSIGN POWELL. 

A lamentable accident occurred at Cbit- 
tledroog on the 16th July. Capt. Nel- 
thropp and Ens. Powell, of the 2d bat. 
14th regt. N.I., were blowm up by an 
explosion of damaged gunpowder, wliich 
it appears had been thrown incautiously 
into a deep dyke by the Lascars of the 
garrison, into wliich these two unfortu- 
nate officers were rolling large stones, by 
which the powder took fire, an I exploding, 
blew these poor gentlemen into atoms. 
It is some consolation to know, that nei- 
ther buffered any pain.— Cour. 


ORDNANCE. 

June 29. Mr. Wm. Bredin, Assist. Com. 
to be Deputy Commissary, and appointed 
to the charge of the Ordnance Store De- 
partment at Quilon, vice Burton. 

July 17. Dep, Assist. Commissary Da- 
vid Hooker, to be an Assist. Com , and 
stationed at the Arsenal of Fort St. Geortre, 
vice Bredin, promoted. 


BIRTHS. 

June 29. At the Presidency, the lady 
of the Hon. L. G. K. Murray, of a son. 

30. At the Presidency, tlie lady of 
Lieut. Col. D. Foulis, Madras Light Ca- 
valry, of a son. 


* A newly raised Corp«, composed of the sons 
of EiLopeatis born in India. 


t 
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July 4. At tlie Presidency, the lady of 
Geo. Moore, Esq., of the H.C. Civil Ser- 
vice, of a daughter. 

9. The lady of C. H. Clay, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

14. At Nagercoil, Travancore, the 

lady of the Rev. C. Mead, of a daughter- 
ly. At Baitool, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Latter, 1st bat. 30th regt. B. N.I., 
of a daughter. 

23. The lady of Rich. Fraser Lewi^, 
Esq., of a son. 

27. The lady of Lieut. Col. Steele, of 
a daughter. 

30. The lady of Wm. ITiidlestoii, 

Esq., of the Civil Sendee, of a son, 

Aug, 2. Tile lady of II. Mortlock, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— . At Negapatain, the lady of Rob. 
Clerk, Esq., of a son. 

3. The lady of A. Aganoor, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

7. At Vepery, Mrs. Moore, FI.M. 
89th regt., of a son. 

MARIIIAGPS, 

July 2. At St. George’s Church, Lieut. 
Col. Marshall, Paymaster at the Presi- 
dency, to Maria Lretitia, second daugh- 
ter of Evelyn J. Gascoigne, Esq., De- 
puty Master Attendant. 

1 4. At St. George’s Church, Mr. Con- 
well, to Miss Jane Short. 

16. Mr. John Heyman, to Miss Ca- 
roline De Sena, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Lewis de Sena. 

— At Cannanore, Capt. W. Hardy, 
7th regt, Madras N.I., to Jane, only 
daughter of the late J. Hunter, Esq., 
Surgeon R.N. 

23. At St. George’s, Church Lieut. H. 
Moberly, 25tli regt. N.I., and Deputy 
Secretary to tlie Military Board, to Mrs. 
Henrietta Bell. 

25. At the Roman Catholic Church, 
Parcherry, Mr. William Raulim, to Mrs. 
Catharine Pratt. 

30. At the Black Town Chapel, Mr. 
John Thomas Gill, to Miss Ann Loui^'U 
Maria Barter, the only surviving daughter 
of the late Mr. Thomas Barter. 

Aug. 3. At St. George’s Church, Lieut. 
D. C. Kenny, Madras European regt., 
to Maria Oxana Light, eldest daughter ol 
the late William Stratton Dundas Light, 
Esq., of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
of Madras. 

DEATHS. 

May 22. At Paulsamoodium, in the 
Ceded Districts, in the 19th year of his 
age, Lieut, nioinas Pollock, 10th regt, 
N. I., eldest son of Lieut. Col. Pollock, of 
the3Iadras Establishment. 

Jam 6. At Belgauin, of Spasmodic 
Cholera, after a few hours’ illness, Charles 
Underwood, Lieutenant and Adjutant ot 
the 2d regt. of Madras Cavalry, in the 2-d 


year of his age, second son of John Under- 
w'ood, Esq., of Gloucester Place. He was 
a zealous officer, highly reqieeted, and 
mo'll sincerely and deservedly regretted. 

22. At Tanjorc, Lieut. William We- 
therall, Acting Paymaster of bis Majesty’s 
1st (or Royal Scots) regt. of foot, most 
sincerely and deservedly lamented. 

— At Secunderabad, John, the infant 
son of Capt. J Ogilvie, 17th regt. N.I. 

21. At Tranquebar, of a bowel com- 
plaint, J. G. Meinharett, Esq , Treasurer, 
&c. &c. in liis Danish Majesty’s serv’ice, 
aged 35. 

V 1 At Madura, John Edward, the 
Infant son of W. O Shakespear, Esq., of 
the H. C. Madras Civil Service. 

3. At t^Ioimbatore, John Augustus, the 
infant son of John Sullivan, Esq. 

7. At Black Town, Mrs. Mary Se- 
meons, aged 48 years ; this amiable woman 
was only daughter of the late iVIr. C. Casi- 
inire, of tlie IMadras ^Medical Estab. 

8. At Mysore, Capt. Paul Poggenpohl, 
of the IVIadras Artillery. 

16, At Secunden.bad, John Evans, 
Esq., surgeon of his Majesty’s 30tli regt. 

17. At Tranquebar, J. G, Klein, Esq., 
M !)., surgeon to the Royal Danish IMis- 
sion, aged 55 years. 

— . At Trichinopoly, of the Spasmodic 
Cholera, the lady of W. Welliton, Esq., of 
the IMedieal Establishment. 

20. Louisa IMatilda, the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Alex. Harrison, aged four 
years. 

— . At Negapatam, Ensign Alex. Ar- 
thur Duff, of the Royal Scots, eldest son of 
Hugh Robert Duff, Esq., of Muirtown, 
invernesshire. 

24. At Trichinopoly, Lieut. William 
Innis Orrock, of the Royal Scots. 

28. After a severe illness, Mr. Sub- 
Assist. -Surg. John Burgess, aged 67 yearn. 

— . At Pondicherry, Mr. G. Leonard, 
leaving a disconsolate widow* and four 
children to lament their loss. 

Aug, 4, After a short illness of 26 
hours, Harrietta Emclla, daughter of 
Mr. C. G. Hart, aged nine years and 
four months. 

5. William, the infant son of W. 
Hudleston, E>q., of the Civil Sei*vice. 

7. Of the Cholera Morbus, Eliza, the 
eldest daughter of Mr, N. Clarldge, aged 
six years. 

Lalt’lyf at Hyderabad, John Boutfiower 
Harper, aged eight months. 


BOMBAY, 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 
jMiy 26. Mr Charles Shubrick, to be 
an Alderman of the Hon. the Court of 
Recorder. 

Mr. F. Bourcliier, to be Superintendent 
of Government Lotteries. 

0 2 
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SO» “IVIr. William Simson, to be Second 
Assistant to the Collector of Alimed- 
nuggur. 

Mr. R. K. Arbuthnot, to be Assistant 
to the Register, and Second Asbistaiit to 
the CriminalJudge at Kalra. 

June 5. Mr. J. J. Span*o\v, to be Act- 
ing Collector and Acting Magistrate in 
the Southern Concan. 

Mr, Andrew Burnett, to be Acting 
Collector and Acting Magistrate at Broacli. 

26. James Hender-on, to be Se- 

cretary to the Government in the Military, 
Commercial, and Ihiblic Depaitments. 

James Bruce SIrnson, E^q., to be De- 
puty Secretary to the Government in the 
Political, Secret, and Imreign Depart- 
meats; and Acting Secret. ;ry ‘.j Cevern- 
meiit in the Military, Commercial, and 
Public Departments. 

2S. Capt. Gideon Hutchinson, of the 
, Jst battalion 10th regiment Native In- 

fantry, to be Resident at Mocha. 

33. Mr. W. H. Hamilton, to be Clerk 
, to the Court of Petty Sessions. 

Mr. John Stewart, to be an Alderman 
of the Hon. the Court of Recorder. 

The Honourable the Court of tlie Re- 
corder of Bombay liavc appointed William 
Er-.kine, Esq. to the Master in Equity ; 
and Alex. Ferrier, Esq., to be Prothono- 
, tary, Register on the Equity and Admi- 

ralty sides of the Court, Examiner, Com- 
missioner for taking Affidavits, Clerk of 
! the Papers, Reading Clerk, and Keeper of 

f the Records and Muniments, in the room 

j of the late Edw. Wm. Hunt, Esq, 

j MISCELLANEOUS. 

( CHOLERA MORBUS. 

I Tlie Cholera still continues, but is very 

8 much abated. There appears to Ijave been 

I a trifling increase during the la^t two days, 

i which is probably influenced by the springs, 

'■ but notliing material. Tiiree days ago it 

, was considerably^ less tlian at tlie period of 

^ our last week’s report. — Bum. Paper ^ 

I Jum 10. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

‘ Arrivals. 

July 12. Ship Sarah, Norton, from Eng- 
land 16tli Feb . — Passeu fibers : Mrs. Nor- 
ton, Miss Anderson, Captain Cameron, 
Messrs. Levingston, Cogland, Ottey, 
Swanson, Honner, Glennie, Diacktv^alte, 
Burges, Richardson, Si liar, Woodburn, 
two Candys, cadets ; Mr. Brown, and Mrs, 
Slee. 

I Riarus, 

! June 4. At Kaira, the lady of G. W. 

; Anderson, E^.q., of a son. 

f II. At Sliolapoor, the lady of Lieut. 

Colonel Ewart, C.B., his Majesty's 67th 
j'egt., of a son. 


18. At Colabah, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
B.W. D. Sealy, of a daughter. 

24. Die lady of Lieut. Stout, of the 
lion. Company’s jMarine, of a daughter, 
July 2. At 'Bombay, the lady of Wm. 
Chaplin, E:.q., Commissioner for the Dec- 
can, of a daughter. 

4, U'he lady of Capt. John Hall, Hon. 
Company’s Marine, of a daughter. 

9, At Surat, I\Irs. J. Niirnao, of a son. 
IS. At Beliviile, tlie lady of Major 
Tucker, Dep. Adj. Gen., of a daughter. 
Lately. At Storm Hall, Benj. Pliillips, 
E^q., of a daughter. 

Cohibali, the lady of Capt. David 
Barr, of a daughier. 


MARRIAGE. 

June 11. At Sattarnh, Ensign Samuel 
A thill, Executive Engineer Southern 
Districts Poonah Division of the Army, 
to Miss Hannah Crosby. 


DEATHS. I 

April 15. At sea, on board the Hon. 
Company’s Ship Kent, Captain Cobb, 
Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Gibson of this 
Establishment. 

]\Iay 12. At Kish me, in the Persian 
Gulf, of a liilious fever, Lieut. Sam, Pere- 
grine Palmer, 2d or Marine bat. 1 2th regt. 

Bombay N.I. 

June 2. At Kaira, Capt. Wm. Gilkrest, 

3d regt. L. C. 

3. At Ahmednugger, Eliz. Frederick, . 

the infant daughter of Capt. Fred. Hickes. 

10. In Lieut. Col. Turner’s camp, at 
Umkecra, Lieut, Dios. Doric, 7th regt. 

N. I. 

1 1 . TVIaitland Eliz. daughter of the Rev, 

G. Hall, aged 1 9 months. 

12. At Poona, Mrs. Keith, lady of 
Capt. Jas, Keith, AssLtant Commissary 
General. 

— At Colabali, Lieut. G. F. Madden, ' 

H. M. 65tli regt. 

21. Colabah, the infant daughter of 
Lieut, Col. B. W. D. Sealy. 

— . Francis Davey, infant son of Mr. 

Francis Leggett, Clerk in the Military 
Paymaster’s Office, aged 22 months. 

28. Christ. Tralierne, Esq. aged 23 
years. 

July 14. Mr. Johannes Jacob, aged 26 
years. 

16. Mr. Conductor Geo. McDonald, 
Draftsman in the Engineer Dcpaitment, 

Irately, Edw. Wm. Hunt, Esq. Master 
in Equity, Protbonotary, and Registrar 
on the Equity and .'Vdini ralty sides of the 
Hon. tile C ourt of the Recorder of Bom- 
bay. 

— - iMr. Hen. Honner, Volunteer ILC. 

^laritie. 

of Capt. Philip Maughan, 

II. C. Marine. 
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PERSIAN GULF. 

CUOLERA MORBUS. 

We are indebted to a friend for the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter froni on. board the 
Kent, Capt. Kemp, which diip arrived here 
fi om Muscat on Friday last, having expe- 
rienced much bad weather in tlie dioit lun 
from INIiK'X'at to this place. On I;er pas- 
sage from IMiiscat, the Kent cxjierienced 
violent weather, with a tremendous sea; 
lo.t her uRua and mizen topmasts, vhen 
iiO leagues to the eastward of Fas-ul-had j 
and, for most of the passage, was i educed 
to only her courses. The cholera -a . is 
1 aging ^\ilh violence at IMuscat, and mak- 
ing raj)id piogress to the westward ; its 
elfeetb at INluscat appeared to be more fa- 
tally expeditious than in any part of India : 
scarce ten minute^ elapsed, in innumeia- 
ble cases, before life terminated. On board 
tlie Conde de Rio Faido, a Jew merchant 
was in the act of closing a barg.iin for 
some tubs of sugar-candy, the merchant 
to uiiom lie was talking was suddenly 
seized, vomited only twice, and expired. 
So many fell \ictims to this scourge, that 
they did not even tiike the trouble to bury 
them, but sewed the bodies up in a mat, 
and turned them adrift in the cove. Se- 


veral of the Arab ships lost some of their 
crew, and were frequently passing the 
Kent, tow'ing their dead bodies, f.ist by 
the neck, into deep water, Tlie Hindoos 
for some time entertained a SLqJCrstitioiis 
idea that the cholera was a judgment only 
on the Arabs, for their eating animal food ; 
but, liefore the Kent sailed, they were 
convinced that the pestilence was no re- 
specter of persons. Hie heat w as almost 
insupjiertalde, die wdnd Lke a dame of 
lire. At midnight the thermometer stood 
at 104. Tlie Kent lost only one man from 
the cliolera. 

On the forecastle of die Kent the heat 
was so intense, that the tube of a thermo- 
meter, graduated only to 122, tvas com- 
pletely filled by the expansion of the mer- 
cury, and consequently left them at a loss 
for the temperature of the surrounding 
atmosphere ; but so scorching wais the sun, 
that no European could expose Iiimself to 
it with impunity.” — liomb. Guz.y Jtdy 14. 

Hie cholera lias nearly subsided at 
IMuscat, after having committed dreadful 
ravages. The Imaum says he has lost 
10, (XXI of hi-s subjects liy it. We regret to 
hear this fatal disease has extended itself 
to Persia, and carried olf many persons at 
Linga, — Bo)}ib. July 21. 


Sjome intelligence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

INDIA bIlirriNG INTELLIGENCE. 

^Ln'ivdh, 

Dec. 9. Deal, ship Caledonia, Cairns, 
fiOin Madras, iMainitiiis, Cape, 

10. Deal, ship General Palmer, from 
Madras, Cape of Good Hope, and St. 
Helena. — ViLsscngcrs : Mrs. Kinchant; 
Gen. Dyer; Capt. Cuming; Lieuts. Stot, 
Macleod, Smith, Alexander, and Lewis. 

19. Deal, ship Juliana, Ogilvie, from 
Batavia and Bengal. 

Departures. 

K'ov. 27. Gravesend, ship Bello Alli- 
ance, Kolfe, for Bombay. 

— Sheerness, ship Richmond, Kay, for 
New South Wales. 

Dec. 3. Gravesend, ship Earl Balcarras, 
for Bengal and China. 

4. Gravesend, ship Thomas Coutts, 
Chri'ytie, for Bengal and Cliina. 

— Deal, ship Mary, Boyd, for Madras 
and Bengal. 

6. Deal, ship Lady Kennaway, Beach, 
for Madras and Beiipil. 

7. Gravesend, ship Sir David Scott, 
Hunter, for Bengal and China. 

9. Deal, ship Sir Godfrey Webster, 
Telfer, for Liverpool and N. S. ales. 

11. Gravesend, ship Denmark Hill) 
Foreman, for Van Die man’s Land. 


20. Gravesend, ship IMellish, Ford, for 
Bombay. 

23. Gravesend, ship Apcllo, Tenncnt, 
for Madras. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 4. At St. George’s, Ilanover- 
square, by tlic Lord Bisfiop of LlandafT, 
Edw. Stanley, Esq. of Ponsonby Hall, 
Cumberland, to ]Mai7, second daughter of 
the late Win. Douglas, Esq., formerly 
Judge of the Court of Adawlut, at Dacca, 
in the Hon. East-India Service, in Bengal, 

19. At Greenwich, Jas. Machell, Esq. 
of Newby-bridge, Lancasliire, to Rosetta- 
Hester, daughter of Capt. T. Sanders, of 
the Hon. East-India Company’s Service. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. 8. In Dukc-btreet, Portland-place, 
aged 16, ISIiss Ilarriet-Sophia Davies, se- 
cond d.uighter of the late llich. L. Davies, 
Esq., Surgeon in the Hon, East-India 
Company’s Bengal IMcdical EstabliJimcnt. 

16. At Hutton-house, near Brentwood, 
Essex, Mrs. Eliz. Imkin, widow of the 
late Capt. Geo. Lukin, Maiinc Paymaster 
and Storekeeper at Bombay. 

24. At Hastings, in the 20th jear of 
her age, Diana Maiia, wife of Lieut. Col. 
Jas. Elphinstone. 
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THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN AEE OUT BY ROTATION I 


William Astell, Esq. M.P. 4, Portland 
Place. 

Clias. Grant, Esq. 40, Russell Square, 
Cau)j)]iell MatjciibaiikS) Esq. 3, Upper 
fVimpole Street, 


Chas. Elton Prescott, Esq. Colney Hatch, 
Finchley, Middlesex*. 

Geo. Smith, Ksq. iM. P, 1, Upper Harley 
Street, 

Svveny Toooe, Esq. 44, Mortimer Street, 


L N D 0 N 

Friday, Dec. Q8, IB'S!. 

Co^ee.— There have been no public sales this 
vieek, and very few purchases by private con- 
tract } the holders appear very firm at the late 
prices. Ordinary and good ordfinary Jamaica ap- 
pear scarce. 

5«?ff»‘.--There have been uo Muscovadcs on 
show this week : the holders calculate upon a con- 


MARKET S. 

siderable deficiency in the stock Stst instant, 
compared with the quantity on han«l last vear. 

Cotton —There continues to be considerable 
purchases privately j it is generally believed the 
sales are made at low rates. 

SpiCfS — The East- India Company have declared 
a Sal- on the I i(h February. There is little altera- 
tion in Spicesj Pimento continues in demand. 
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Cochineal 

,..lb. 0 

4 

6 

to 
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Drugs, $cc. for Dveing. 






Cotfee, Java 

.cwt. 







Turmerick, Bengal. .cwt. 0 

9 

0 

to 0 

1 1 

0 

* Chenbim 

4 

17 

0 


5 

12 

0 

— — China 0 

18 

0 


6 


Bourbon 








Zedoary 






IMucha 

IS 

0 

0 


20 

0 

0 

Galls, in Sorts 10 

0 

0 

— 11 

0 

0 

Colton, Surat 

...lb. 0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

8 

Blue 11 

0 

o 

■— U 

0 

0 

Madras 


0 

7 

— . 

0 

0 

8 

Indigo, Blue Ib. 






Bengal 


0 

5 

— 

0 

0 

6 

Blue and Violet 0 

9 

9 

— 0 

10 

$ 

Bourbon 

0 

I 

1 

— 

0 

1 

6 

— ~ Purple and Violet ... o 

ft 

10 

— 0 

9 

0 

Dings, &c. for Dyem 

'S- 







Fine Violet 0 

9 

0 

— 0 

9 

6 

Aloes, Epa’vica 

.cwt. 2 

0 

0 

— 

5 

5 

0 

Good Unto 






Anniseeds, Siar 

2 

4 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

— Middling Ditto 0 

8 

3 

— 0 

8 

6 

Borax, Refined 

1 

15 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

Fine Violet & Coppei 0 

8 

6 

— 0 

8 


Unrefined, or rincal 1 

to 

0 


1 

18 

0 

Good Ditto 






Campline unrefined 

. ... 7 

0 

0 

— 

8 

3 

0 

■ Fine & Good Copper 0 

8 

0 

— 0 

8 

6 

Cardenmms, Malabar. .ib 0 

2 

2 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Ordnifirv 0 

5 

6 

— 0 

6 


Ceylon, 

0 

1 

6 





• Fiiif' Madras 0 

7 

3 

— 0 

7 

6 

Cassia B'lds 

.cwt. IS 

0 

0 

— 

19 

0 

0 

■ Manilla 






Ligiiea 

6 

10 

0 

-- 

8 

10 

0 

Rice cwt. 0 

9 

0 

— 0 

IS 

0 

Castor Ciil 

...lb. 0 

0 

8 

— 

0 

1 

6 

Safflower cwt. t2 

0 

0 

— 28 

0 

0 

China Root .... 

.t\%t. 1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

6 

0 

S.igo cwt. 0 

6 

0 




Coculus Indicus — 

...... 0 

1 5 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined cwt, i 

9 

0 




Columho Knot 








Silk, BengalSkein lb. 0 

14 

6 

— 0 

17 

1 

Dragon’s BhioU 

IS 

0 

0 

— 

36 

0 

0 

Novi 0 

15 

7 

— 1 

7 

2 

Gmii Ammoniac, In 

tnp.. S 

0 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

— ^ Ditto White 






Arabic 

3 

10 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

—— China 0 

18 

1 

— 1 

t 

4 

Assahetida 

.. .. S 

0 

0 

— 

lo 

0 

0 

Organzine 1 

16 

0 

— 2 

2 

0 

Benjamin 

3 

0 

0 

— 

58 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. 0 

5 

3 

— 0 

8 

U 

— — Animi 

cwt. 2 

10 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

— Cloves 0 

3 

9 




— — Galbanum... . 



0 

0 

— 

30 

0 

0 

— Boui bon 






— Gambogium . 

10 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

Mace 0 

3 

0 

— 0 

5 

2 

Myrrh 


0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

Nutmegs 0 

o 

to 

— 0 

4 

8 

Olibtuuim 

1 

10 

0 

— 

4 

0 

0 

— Ginger cwt, o 

10 

6 

— 0 

11 

O 

Lac Lake 

,..lb. 0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

2 

6 

Pepper, Black ....lb, 0 

0 

7 




— Dye 

0 

3 

9 

— 

0 

5 

6 

— ^ — Privilege 0 

0 

7 




Shell, Block.... 

.... . 1 

0 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

— Wliite 0 

1 

3 




Shivered 

... . 1 

5 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

Sugar, Yellow cwt. 1 

4 

0 

— 1 

6 

0 

Stick 

0 

15 

0 

— 

t 

5 

0 

White 1 

9 

0 

— 1 

17 

0 

Musk, China 

..OZ. 0 

8 

0 

— 

0 

Ifi 

0 

Brown 0 

14 

0 

— 0 

16 

o 

Niix Vomica 

cwt, 0 

10 

0 

— 

0 

16 

0 

Tea, Bohea lb. 0 

o 

6 






0 

6 


0 

0 

7 

. t’oncrnii n 

2 

g 



5 

— ^ Cinnamon.. .. 








■ - Souchong 0 

4 

0 

— 0 

4 

6 

Cloves 








- ■■■» Canipoi o 

3 

9 

— 0 

4 

0 









■11 1 -i. ^wank';ty ... fl 

3 

3 




Nutmegs 








Pekoe 0 

3 

9 

— 0 

3 

11 

Opium 

..Ib, 







— * Hyson Skin 0 

3 

2 

— 0 

4 

0 

Rhubarb 

0 

1 

6 

— 

0 

5 

0 

— Hysen 0 

4 

1 

— 0 

6 

0 

Sal Ammoniac 

cwt. 







Gunpowder 0 

5 

0 

— 0 

5 

4 

Senna 

..lb. 0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

2 

0 

Tortoisesliell i 

5 

0 

— 2 

0 

0 

Turmerick, Java .... 

cwt. 







Wood, Saunders Red. .ton 6 

0 

0 

— 6 

10 

0 


GOODS DFXLARKD FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 15 Jattiiar^ — Prompt 4 April. 
Company** and Lxcensed, — Indigo. 

For Sale ./amtary — Prompt 19 April. 
Compan}/*s ~ — China and Bengal Raw Silk 
Private Trade . — China and Bengal Raw Silk, 
For Sole 11 February — Prompt 10 May. 
Company* s.-~ Cinnamon — Mace Nutmegs — 
Black Fepper—Oil of Mace, 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGES. 

Vcc. 29, 1821. — The last Price Current from 
Calcutta is dated the sth August, in which the 
new loans are quoted at a premium of about 
per cent,, and the exchange to England at 2s. id. 
per sicca rupee, at six months’ sight. 

In London, bills on Calcutta remain at is. 9d. 
per sicca rupee. 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Skips* l^ames. 

Tons. 

Captains. 

IT 

Buckinghamshire ' 

13fi9 

Adams - - 

Bombay and China. 

Castle Huntly - 

121)0 

Drummond - , 

Ditto. 

Asia . - _ - 

400 

Lindsay - - 

Madras and Bengal. 

Bengal Merchant 

500 

Brown - - 

Ditto. 

David Fcott - - 

ftOO ! 


Ditto. 

Golconda - • - 

800 

Edwards - - 

Ditto. 

Nancy • - - - 

' 480 

Thomson 

Ditto, 

Hope . - - - 

1 500 

Flint - - - 

Ditto. 

Moira - - - - 

650 

jHornblow • 

Ditto. 

Adrian « - - - 

1 400 

Noifor - - 

Bengal direct. 

Nestor , - - - 

1 400 

Tlieaker - • 

Bombay. 

Swallow - - - 

1 400 

Ross - - - 

Ditto. 

Brailsford - - - 

1 

1 450 ! 

i 1 

Spring - - 

DiUo, 



Daily Prices of Stocks, from the QQth of November to the %5th of December 18 ‘ 21 . 
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K. Evion, Stock Broker, 2, Cornhll, and Lombard Street, 
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A SUCCINCT HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF THE EAST-INDIA 
COMPANY’S ENDEAVOURS TO FORM SETTLEMENTS AND TO 
EXTEND AND ENCOURAGE TRADE IN THE EAST, AND OF 
THE CAUSES BY WHICH THOSE ENDEAVOURS HAVE BEEN 
FRUSTRATED. 

{Continued from 


Section III, 

Japan and China. 

The causes which have baffled the 
Company’s attempts to open a commer- 
cial intercourse, directly and indirectly, 
with the opulent empire of Japan, are 
not merely the backwardness or dis- 
inclination of the Government to en- 
courage external traffic (upon which 
point some difference of opinion exists), 
or its political jealousy, but the ma- 
chinations of the Dutch, who having 
contrived to supplant their predeces- 
sors, the Portuguese, availed themselves 
of the prejudjces of the natives to es- 
tablish an exclusive system of traffic 
with Japan, which no European na- 
tion has hitherto been able to demolish. 
In consequence of the insuperable bar- 
rier thus offered to the Company’s ef- 
forts, they were few, and almost uni- 
formly unsuccessful. We shall, there- 
fore, despatch this part of our subject 
as briefly as possible, and devote the 
chief portion of this section to record- 
ing in a more detailed manner the rise 
and progress of our commercial rela- 
tions with the Empire of China. 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 74. 


When the English first arrived at 
Japan, the entrepot of its foreign com- 
merce seems to have been at Firando, 
a port situated upon an island of that 
name, which owed its rise to the 
Dutch factory established there. It 
was their grand staple, and as their 
commerce increased, they constructed 
large magazines and handsome build- 
ings, until they awakened the jealousy 
of the Emperor, who at length removed 
them from the island, and restricted 
their trade to the port of Nangasaki, 
on the island of Ximo, which has 
since been the sole point of contact 
with foreign nations. 

The first English factory was es- 
tablished at Firando in 1613, under 
Capt. Saris, who obtained an audience 
of the Emperor, with whom he con- 
cliuled a treaty of commerce with ex- 
emption from duties, and procured 
very considerable privileges. He was 
likewise permitted to sail on a voyage 
of discovery to Jesso, or any other 
part of the Japonese dominions: a 
favour which the Portuguese, in the 
height of their credit, could never ob- 
VoL. XIII. P 
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I tain. The English experienced many the same tiuie, expressed surprise at 

i incivilities from the Jesuits, who re- marriages between persons of difierent 

' presented them to the Emperor as religions; and intimated to the em- 

f rovers and pirates. Through their bassy that they were indebted to the 

1 contrivances and the cruelties of the recommendation they brought from 

' Dutch (as is conjectured), the trade the King of Siam for being allowed to 

diminished gradually, and in 16:33 the depart with their lives and property, 

t factory w as dissolved. Such a reception was ill calculated to 

The Portuguese having been ex- inspire hope ; yet a few years after 

pelled from Japan, and the English (1688) the Company attempted to 

‘ being forced to relinquish the trade, renew their trade with Japan, through 

i it fell altogether into the hands of the the intervention of the King of Ton- 

i Dutch, who spared neither labour, quin : but the King declined to inter- 

1 expense, nor sacrifices to secure to fere, alleging that he had no corres- 

themselves a complete monopoly of pondence with the Emperor of Japan, 
it. After being disappointed in a ne- Defeated as their endeavours had been, 
gociation with the Chinese in 1657, they ddd not lose siglit of their object, 

they sent an embassy to Japan under So late as the year 1773, the Court 

] Zachary Waghenaer; and in 1659, a of Directors, writing to Canton (6th 

! second, under the same ambassador^ January), say, “ It having occurred 

1 who ingratiated himself with the Em- to us that the Company may derive 

] peror, and by assenting to all his con- great advantage by opening a trade to 

i ditions, gained every thing he could Japan, we therefore very particularly 

j reasonably ask or expect. The Com- recommend it to you to use your spe- 

I pany’s servants, however, reported, in cial attention to obtain the clearest 

I 1660, the prospect of a factory being information on the means of effecting 

' obtained in Japan, and that silk was so desirable an object, which you are 

j the best commodity for barter ; and to make us speedily acquainted with ; 

\ it appears that in 1669 the Emperor that in case there shall appear good 

• would not sell to the Dutch the house grounds for success in forming an in- 

I formerly occupied by the English, be- tercourse with the Japonese, no time 

cause he expected the latter’s return, may be lost in so doing. We appre- 

■ In 1672, the Zante frigate was de- hend you w ill easily procure the ne- 

Ij spatched to Japan. At this visit, the cessary intelligence by means of the 

{ most arbitrary behaviour was experi- Chinese junks trading thither : and for 

enced^om the Dutch, w ho seemed con- facilitating the certainty and success 

vinced that no other European nation of your imiuiries, we do admit of your 

would be permitted to trade there, applying 500 or not exceeding 1000 

The followdng j ear, the Company being tael for that purpose.” 
in favour with the King of Siam, who When the island of Java was wrested 
had married a sister of the Ja})onese from the Dutch tow ards the close of 

Monarch, sent an embassy to Japan ti^e Yvar, Mr- Raffles, upon being ap- 

with some curious and valuable pre- pointed Lieut .-Governor, considering 

sents of Europe manufacture, backed that the capitulation for Java and its 

j by a strong recommendation from the dependencies included the factory of 

' png of Siam. But the Emperor learn- Japan, took measures for reopening 

f ing (probably from the Dutch) that the communication between those 

j the png of England (Chai les II.) was places (which had ceased for four 

. married to a daughter of Portugal, a years) and of transferring to the Bri- 

nation which the Japonese abhor, an tish the trade formerly monopolized 

I order came from Court for the Eiig- by the Dutch nation. Accordingly a 

lish to depart with the first fair wind, mission was despatched under Dr. 

and never to return. The Emperor, at Ainslie and Mr. Wardenaar, formerly 
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Dutch director at Japan, to take pos- 
session of the factory, and to negociate 
with the Japonese Government. 

The expedition arrived at Nangasaki 
on the 24th July 1813, and met with a 
refusal on the part of the Dutch com- 
mercial director to deliver over the 
factory. The intercourse which Dr. 
Ainslie had with the native authori- 
ties impressed him with an opinion 
that the Japonese were free from pre- 
judices, even on the score of religion, 
that would obstruct an intercourse 
with Europeans ; that an extensive 
market existed for the sale of British 
manufactures; and that the Chinese, 
so far from interfering with our view s, 
are held in discs teem, and their visits 
only tolerated for the sake of certain 
drugs they bring from China, to the 
use of which the Japonese are much 
attached. Mr. Raffles, in consequence 
of Dr. Ainslie’s Report, recommended 
an embassy to Japan : he observes, 
however, “ It would not be possi- 
ble to undertake this embassy with 
any prospect of success, either from 
Europe or from India ; and I am con- 
fident that any attempt to secure the 
trade, except in the first instance for 
the East-India Company, would fail ; 
indeed the nature of the Japonese in- 
stitutions is such that it could not 
for many years be carried on by ge- 
neral traders. It is also a necessary 
consequence of the existing circum- 
stances that the vessels should pro- 
ceed from Batavia, because there can 
be little doubt that any abrupt or un- 
usual appearances would immediately 
defeat the object; and I apprehend 
it can only be introduced by degrees, 
allowing some consideration for the 
habits of centuries, and time for the 
prejudices to subside which the Dutch 
have endeavoured to excite.”* The 
restitution of Java to the Metherlands’ 
Government has destroyed this pro- 
ject, and made an establishment in 
Japan as hopeless to us as ever. 

It is not attempted to undervalue 
the importance to this country of a 

♦ Appendix to Rep., &c., W.p. 548 


trade with Japan, Its climate is fa- 
vourable to a large demand for our 
woollen manufactures, which find their 
way into the empire by means of the 
Chinese junks. Hardware, glass ma- 
nufactures, ironmongery, would find a 
ready and extensive sale ; and the re- 
turns in teas, and various kinds of drugs, 
would materially lessen our depen- 
dence on China. It is, however, agreed 
on all hands, that when the obstacles 
to trade with Japan, from whatever 
cause arising, shall give way, it can 
only be carried on beneficially by the 
same medium as our China trade. 
This intercourse we shall now proceed 
to trace, with the assistance of the 
early records of the Company. 

Prerious to the month of December 
1614, the Company’s agent at Firando 
had employed three eminent Chinese 
merchants, connected with houses in 
Japan, to open a negociation fora di- 
rect trade to China. He had succeeded 
in removing a preliminary obstacle, by 
informing the Chinese of the practices 
of the Dutch, who robbed their junks 
under the English flag ; and he re- 
lieved thereby the national character 
from an odium which had created 
strong prejudices against the English 
in China. Much difficulty, however, 
lay in the way of this negociation ; 
and the Company’s agent stated, in a 
letter dated 1617, that no Ciiinese 
dare translate and forw’ard the letters 
addressed by King James to the Em- 
peror of China : it being death by the 
laws of the country so to do, or to 
give passage to any Christian as the 
bearer of them. Those letters, there- 
fore, which were intended to give 
authority to a negociation for the Com- 
pany, are lying dormant at Bantam.” 
The Hollanders, too, were represented 
as still continuing their system of plun- 
dering the Chinese junks under the 
English name ; and they left two large 
ships to scour the coast of China, and to 
intercept the trade between Macao and 
Japan. 

A few years afterw'ards, the disputes 
between the Dutch and English Coiu- 
P 2 
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panies were composed, for a time at 
least, by means of a cojnmission (to 
wHch reference has already been made) 
consisting of Members of both Com- 
panies, who concluded what is com- 
monly termed the treaty of defence, 
which was agned and ratified by the 
two Governments in July 1619. The 
Companies engaged by this treaty to 
“ endeavour jointly to open and esta- 
blish a free trade in China, and other 
places in the Indies, by such ways and 
means as the Common Council shall 
judge expedient.”* 

Some time previous to this treaty, 
the Company’s agent in Japan had 
employed, in succession, two Com- 
manders of Chinese vessels, one of 
them “ the Captain of all the Chinese 
in Japan,” to open and conduct a no* 
gociation for a direct trade to China. 
The agent was informed next year that 
“ the new Emperor of China had 
granted unto our nation trade for two 
ships a year.” Whilst this permis- 
sion awaited the ratification of certain 
authorities, the proceedings were the 
next year arrested by the death of 
three IGngs of China, and by the mi- 
nority of the new King, The treaty 
of defence, too, threw another obsta- 
cle in the way of our negociations. 
In the year 1622, the agents of the 
Company in Japan, induced by the 
representations of the Chinese Captain 
Andrea Dittis, continued to support 
him in the negociations. He alleged 
that trade was on the eve of being 
granted to the English, and that he had 
disbursed 12,000 tael, about ^4,000 
Bterling, to effect this object. 

* Article 26 . The treaty may be seen at length 
in Rymer, and also in the Mod. Un. Hist. b. 

XVUI. ch. 6, sec. 3 ; but it appears that some 
explanatory orders or additional articles were 
stt^equemly passed by the deputies of both 
Companies, which throw further light on their 
designs regarding the China trade. Thus the 
additional article 10, ** touching the question 
where and in what place the ships of defence shall 
be first employed,” provides that “ the defence 
shall be applied for the gaining of the trade to 
China. And to that end the fleet shall be sent 
to the Philippines, there to hinder and divert 
the Chinese, that they shall not traffic with any 
other but us.” Appendix to Rep. of the Lords* 
Committee, p. 37s. 


In the ensuing year, the trade with 
China, to obtain which the Council 
of Defence had been instituted, was 
appropriated by the Dutch to them- 
selves, and while deriving support from 
the combined fleets, which by the 
treaty ought to have been employed 
for the common objects of both Com- 
panies,* they fortified the Piscadore 
Islands, and other stations near the 
coast of China, and forced a trade 
with the Chinese junks, from a par- 
ticipation in which the English were 
entirely excluded. The agents at Ba- 
tavia demanded in writing that the 
combined establishments of the two 
Companies might settle the China 
trade upon Pulo Condore and the 
Loo Choo islands, according to the 
tenor of the explanatory orders; but 
they received a frivolous and evasive 
answer. The English Consul at Ba- 
tavia resolved, therefore, this year to 
have a conference with the Nether- 
lands’ Committee, in order to agree on 
proceedings for acquiring by negocia- 
tion, or by some peaceable course, a 
convenient residence, to draw thither 
the trade of China for the mutual be- 
nefit of both Companies, according to 
the articles, but not otherwise. The 
same year, the Chinese ambassador 
at Batavia offered the English as well 
as the Dutch a residence and trade at 
Tywan,f a port on the south-west 
coast of the island so called, which 
seems at this time to have been only 

* “ And considering that a trade so remote 
and important cannot be secured but by a consi- 
derable force, this shall be done by furnishing 
out and maintaining twenty ships of war, uiz. 
ten by each Company ; tiie said number to be 
increased or lessened by common consent as 
occasion shall require.” Art. 10. “The Council 
of Defence shall order all things which concern 
the common defence by sea, and distribute the 
ships of war to such stations as they shall judge 
most convenient.” Art. 14 . •* The losses and 
damages that shall happen in any engagement for 
the common defence, or in going to or returning 
from the said defence, shall be borne equally, and 
defrayed at the common charge ; and the gain 
and prizes which shall be made shall redound to 
the common profit.” Art. 19, 

t Tywan is a corruption of Tai-van, the name 
given by the Chinese to the whole island, and 
which signifies the first or chief of ten tkonsand; 
in allusion, perhaps, to the numerous sinaU islands 
in Its neigh^mbood. 
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in a sort of nominal subjection to the 
Chinese empire. The English Presi- 
dency of Batavia accordingly proposed 
to negociate with the Chinese (which 
it was considered that the treaty of 
defence did not forbid) for admittance 
at Tywan. 

This Island, called Formosa by the 
Portuguese, and afterwards by the 
Dutch, on account of its fine climate, 
delightful prospects, and great fertility, 
is very advantageously situated, lying 
at the distance of only twenty-four 
leagues from the Coast of China, and 
a hundred and fifty from Japan. Its 
commercial facilities are therefore con- 
siderable, and it abounds besides in 
various rich productions. It appears 
that the Dutch established themselves 
on the island about the year 1 625, and 
built Fort Zealand, near Tywan, a 
place of some strength, and well gar- 
risoned. The disorders in the Chinese 
Empire had driven numbers of the 
people to Formosa; and in 1653, 
they laid a very deep design for the 
destruction of the Dutch throughout 
the Island, which was discovered and 
defeated. In 1661, however, the 
Dutch were attacked by the Chinese, 
under the conduct of an insurgent 
named Coxenia or Coxenga, with such 
resolution, that they were obliged the 
following year to evacuate the Island 
in a very deplorable condition, leaving 
behind them all the treasure belonging 
to the Dutch Company, valued at 
^300,000. In 1663, they returned 
with the intention of recovering Ty- 
wan, but were foiled in their attempt ; 
and the Chinese, following up their 
success, took possession of Manilla, 
and designed to exclude the Dutch 
from the Straits. 

In the year 1635, the Presidency of 
Surat received a proposition from the 
Portuguese Viceroy at Goa, that the 
former should send a ship from Goa 
to Macao for goods on freight. The 
overture was accepted, and the Lon- 
don was immediately despatched to 
Goa. We shall here briefly advert to 
tht causes which led to the occupation 


of Macao by the Portuguese ; a cir- 
cumstance so inconsistent with the 
jealous policy of the Chinese towards 
foreigners in general, and especially 
Europeans. 

When Ferdinand Andrada, and 
Thomas Perez or Pereira, in the year 
1517, sailed with a fleet of eight Por- 
tuguese merchantmen to the Canton 
river, the vessels were stopped, and 
only two suffered to proceed up the 
river ; on board of one of which was 
the Ambassador Pereira, and the 
Commodore Andrada. The latter 
was a man of such strict honour and 
probity, that he gained the good opi- 
nion of the Chinese, notwithstanding 
their aversion to strangers ; and the 
Portuguese were at first treated with 
great civility. The conduct of the 
other commanders, however, did not 
correspond; and the disorders they 
caused so provoked the Chinese that 
they forced the fleet to depart, and 
detained Pereira, who eventually died 
there in a dungeon. Owing to this 
inauspicious beginning, some years 
elapsed before any further intercourse 
took place between the two nations. 
At length, towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, the Government of 
the province of Canton applied to the 
Portuguese, whose vessels were then 
at the Island of Sanchan, to expel 
some pirates from Macao,* who not 
only blocked up the port of Canton, 
but besieged the city. Their assis- 
tance was cheerfully afforded, and at- 
tended with success ; and the Em- 
peror, by way of reward for their ser- 
vices, granted, by an imperial edict, 

* In an old Map of China, published by Pur- 
chas, this place is called Amacna, or the harbour 
of Ama, from an idol of that name, to which a 
tenaple was erected near the port. In speaking 
of Macao, some writers represent it as standing 
on an Island, and others on a Peninsula $ which 
is thus explained : The Mouth of the Canton 
river is full of a vast number of broken islands 
of dtSerenI sizes ; from one of the largest of 
these there runs out a peninsula in the shape of 
a man’s arm bending, joined to the main land, as 
it were by a tegument at the shoulder, which 
isthmus is so narrow, that there is a strong wall 
built across it, with a large gate m it; which is 
the boundary of the city’s jutisdiction. 
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thelfiJand to the Portuguese, suffering the Supracargoes, Mounteney and Ro- 
thom to build a town, and fortify it binson, accompanied the pinnace in a 
m&e European manner. Such is the barge. On the 18th July, whilst as- 
staienfent made by some modern his- cending the river, they were met by 
torians ; but the more probable ac- the Chinese Sub-Admiral, with twenty 
count is that, about the year 1585, junks, who desired them to anchor, 
this island was assigned them as a and inquired why the English came 
place to winter in, provided they could there ? Mr. Robinson replied, that 
expel the pirates that were in posses- they came to form a treaty of amity 
sion of it; that they gradually built and commerce with China. Upon 
upon and strengthened it as it now their explanation, the Chinese Ad- 
appears ; and that the Chinese, with miral offered them a junk to carry up 
whom custom has the authority of the Supracargoes, or other agents, to 
lawj did not molest them, well know- the town, provided the pinnace pro- 
ing that the Portuguese were entirely ceeded no further. They accepted his 
at their mercy, because they had not offer, intending to deliver a petition 
a day’s provision but what they pro- to the Viceroy of Canton for license 
cured from the Chinese, and are so to settle a trade. When they came 
surrbunded as to be disabled from within five leagues of Canton, a mes- 
tindertaking any thing to the prejudice sage from the Hoppo,* the Chum- 
6f the Empire. No edict has yet been pein,j' and other Mandarins, required 
specifically described or published, and them in friendly terms to ascend no 
the probability therefore is that none further ; recommending them rather 
was eter granted. to seek for trade at Macao, and pro- 

‘On the 27th June 1637, an English raising if they would quit the river, to 
fleet, consisting of four ships (a fifth, assist them in procuring a license to 
the Planter, owing to some misunder- trade from the Sub-Viceroy. The Su- 
h^tatiding, hating proceeded to Eng- pracargoes judged it prudent to corn- 
land), under Capt. Weddell, anchored ply, and returned to the fleet, which 
dff M^ao. The Supracargoes imme- was at anchor off Macao. Capt. Wed- 
diately went ashore with a letter from dell meanwhile had been amused by 
King Charles I., addressed to the Por- the Portuguese Council at Macao, with 
tuguese Captain General (or, accord- the hope of being permitted to trade 
to his proper style, “ His Excellency there ; but after the Portuguese Japan 
the General of China,”) soliciting per- fleet had sailed, and were secure from 
mission to trade at Macao. They re- attack, they sent an official letter to 
Ceived next day an evasive answer, and the Captain, positively refusing him a 
werfe hot permitted to land. The Pro- license to trade. No people from the 
Cuhidor of the city came on board, and English ships were permitted to go on 
hiffirmed that the subjection under shore ; and the rice supplied from the 
which the Chinese authorities held the town was found, by experiment on 
Portuguese at Macao would be in- some swine, to be very unwholesome, 
creased by the arrival of Capt. Wed- Capt. Weddell then weighed fromMa- 
dell’s fleet ; and that the ship Lon- cao, and with the whole fleet went up 
don, belonging to the East-India Com- to Lampton (apparently the Lantin in 
pany, which had only come thither on one of the charts to Lord Macartney’s 
freight (as before stated), though des- embassy), and there rode at anchor 
patched from Goa on Portuguese ac- among some islands, 
count, had brought upon them a great On the 31st July, the fleet set sail 
fine. for the river of Canton. On the 6th 

Capt. Weddell being thus repelled, 

‘ sent a pinnace to explore the river, in Magistrate and Collector of 

order to find a passage up to Canton : t The High-Admirai. 
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August, they arrived before a desolate fusion, the English entering it at the 
and apparently dismantled castle. Be- same moment, and planting upon thq 
ing furnished with interpreters who walls His Majesty’s colours. The 
had a slender acquaintance with Eng- same night Cupt. Weddell’s people 
lish, the Supracargoes held a con- carried on board the ships all the 
ference with some Mandarins in the ordnance found in the fort, and fired 
King’s junks. To these they coimiJ« the Chinese Council-house, 


municated the cause of their coming, 
namely, to cultivate peace and amity 
with them ; and to traffic freely, as 
the Portuguese were sulfered to do ; 
and they requested to be forthwith 
supplied with provisions for their ships, 
on paying for them in money. The 
Mandarins promised the Supracargoes 
to solicit a grant to the above* efiect 
from the Haitan, the Chumpein, and 
other great officers at Canton ; request- 
ing Capt. Weddell to wait in his pre- 
sent situation six days for an answer, 
which he agreed to do ; and the ships 
rode with a white flag on the j)oop. 
Since the return of the pinnace to the 
fleet at Macao, the Portuguese had 
sent emissaries up to Canton, to 
counteract and defeat the application 
of the English for permission to trade, 
by the double artifice of aspersing the 
national character, and bribing the 
Chinese officers. The Mandarins com- 
manding the junks, in collusion with 
them, employed four of the six days, 
during which the English had agreed 
to wait an answer from Canton, in 
repairing and fortifying the dismantled 
castle, and in the night time mounted 
forty-six guns on batteries close to the 
bank of the river. At the end of the 
fourth day, the Chinese fired several 
shots from the fort at Capt. Weddell’s 
barge, when going for water. Incensed 
at this outrage, the whole fleet dis- 
played their red ensigns, and took a 
position before the castle, from w hence 
many balls were discharged by the 
Chinese at Capt, Weddell’s ship, be- 
fore the English could bring a piece of 
ordnance to bear upon them. After 
two hours’ cannonade, Capt. Weddell, 
perceiving the courage of the Chinese 
to fail, landed from his boats about 
a hundred men, at sight of whom 
they abandoned the fort in great con- 


On the 13th August, the boats of 
the fleet surprised two junks, which 
Capt. Weddell restored upon receiving 
overtures of peace from the Chinese. 
Nevertheless, they fired upon Mr. Ro- 
binson and a party going on shore with 
a flag of truce for provisions. The 
boats soon after surprised another 
small vessel, by which they sent a re- 
monstrance to the Mandarins at Can- 
ton for violating the truce, closing with 
a further request for a free trade. 
Next day a renegade Portuguese, who 
had become a pett}" Mandarin, brought 
an answ er from Canton. He was the 
messenger of some superior Manda- 
rins, w hose vessel was riding off a 
point of land not far from the fleet. 
Capt. Weddell dismissed him with pre- 
sents, and a further explanation to his 
masters. He returned the same night 
with a small junk, and full authority 
to carry up negociators from the 
Captain to Canton with a petition. 

Accordingly, on the 16th, the Su- 
pracargoes, Mounteney and Robinson, 
passed up the river, and the next 
evening arrived at the city, anchoring 
dose under the walls. On the 18tb, 
having procured a petition to be for- 
mally drawn u[), they w’ere called to 
the palace of the Chumpein, and re- 
ceived with great honours. Having 
read their petition, the Chumpein ad- 
mitted their request to be reasonable, 
and promised them his aid. He blamed 
the Portuguese severely, and professed 
himself the sincere friend of the Eng- 
lish. On the 20th, the Supracargoes 
returned from Canton, wdtlx a 'patent 
for free trade, and liberty to fortify on 
any place out of the mouth of the 
river. 

In consequence of this adjustment, 
on the 22d August Capt. Weddell 
iiinded the guns taken from the castle. 
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and restored them to the Mhndarins. of three days^ having had no sus- 
Peace seemed now restored, and on tenance but a little biscuit and arrack, 
the 23d, the pinnace Ann was sent to they armed themselves, and piled up 
discover some island without the river, some cleft-wood against the doors of 
upon which it might be convenient to the house ; they then set fire to one 
settle. On the 24th, the Supracargoes of the stacks, by means of a lens. On 
ascended the river, and two days after the Mandarin inquiring their inten- 
were conveyed, in Chinese habits, to tions, they answered, that having been 
a lodging in the suburbs of Canton, treacherously treated, they purposed 
Having first paid down ten thousand to avenge themselves by firing the 
rials of eight for duties agreed upon, town ; on which he ordered the doors 
they bargained for sugar, ginger, stuffs, to be opened, but the guard was not 
&c., and in five days they had procured withdrawn. In these circumstances, 
eighty tons of sugar, besides other John Mounteney, with a sword in one 
merchandize, and provisions for the hand, .and money in the other, several 
ships. They had also made disburse- times sallied from the house on pas- 
ments, according to the custom of sengers coming from the market with 
the country, for considerable parcels victuals, which he seized and paid for. 
of goods. At length the Authorities, preparing 

Meanwhile the Portuguese, working release them, began by laying the 
upon the avarice of the Hitto, con- whole blame on their brokers, whom 
trived a plot against the English, they bambooed and imprisoned, 
which extended both to the Supra- Meanwhile the fleet, having no ad- 
cargoes at Canton and to the ships vices from the merchants, but learning 
with Capt. Weddell. They delivered froni general report that they were 
to the captain, early in September, a confined, ranged the mouth of the 
protest for forcing a trade in the river, river, “ pillaging and burning many 
to which a written answer was return- vessels and villages, and doing many 
ed. On the same day Thomas Ro- spoils.” At length they resolved, at 
binson, one of the Supracargoes, who all risks, to obtain their liberation by 
had come down from Canton with force; and having well manned the 

two junks laden with Chinese goods, long boats, skiffs, and barge, at five 

and was returning thither with mer- o’clock in the morning of the 5th 

chandize and sLx chests of rials, was September they attacked sixteen sail 

arrested, by command of the Hitto, of the Chinese men of war, and after 
within four leagues of the city, with a contest of half an hour, they burned 
two other Englishmen accompanying five, including three fire-junks : the 
him, and confined on board a junk, rest made their escape. The same 
At two o’clock the next morning day, the boats pillaged and burnt the 
seven fire-junks also came down against town of Famon. “ In fine,” says their 
the fleet, but they were discovered Journal, “ we fell upon all the border- 
and avoided. ing towns, and used nothing but fire 

On the 14th September, Nathaniel and sword, so that all fled from the 
and John Mounteney, the tw o Supra- villages round about us, and went to 
cargoes, and an English youth, left at Canton making complaints. At last 
Canton, were confined to their house, license was given .to our merchants to 
and restrained from communication write to us, who desired us to forbear 
with the fleet, or with the other Supra- more acts of hostility, and all 

cargo a prisoner on board the Hitto’s would do well.” 
junk. Their native domestics were Cn the 28th September, the two 
expelled, the fire quenched, and vie- Mounteneys, being at liberty, eommu- 
tuals denied them. A guard was placed nicated with the fleet, and with the 
to hinder access to them. After two other Supracargo Robinson, who had ^ 
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been detained in the junk. The fleet 
had quitted the river for Macao, where 
they arrived on the 27th ; and on the 
same evening Capt, Weddell sent a 
protest to the Portuguese Captain- 
General, for all the damages which the 
fleet and the merchants had sustained* 
He then took a position to intercept 
the Portuguese fleet coming from Ja- 
pan, The Governor and Council per- 
ceiving this, passed a decree that Capt. 
Weddell’s people should have liberty 
to go ashore, if he undertook to sta- 
tion his ships to the leeward of the 
island. They provided a house for 
the Captain, and invited him to a 
banquet. The Council promised that 
five of the Portuguese chief merchants 
should go up to Canton, to assist the 
English Supracargoes in their nego- 
ciation; but their real object was to 
persuade the Mandarins to restore 
their goods and men, and forbid the 
English to come into their seas any' 
more. The sum they expended in 
bribes at Canton amounted to 80,000 
tael, upwards of i£26,000 sterling. 

On the Gth and 8th October, the 
Chumpein sent complimentary mes- 
sages to the Supracargoes at Canton • 
but owing to the secret machinations 
of the Portuguese, Supracargo Ro- 
binson was not liberated till the 12th, 
nor his two colleagues till the begin- 
ning of November. 

Meanwhile, Capt, Weddell employ- 
ed other merchants to conduct ex- 
changes at Macao; but the Portuguese, 
who had promised to allow the English 
liberty to buy and sell, and the Chi- 
nese access to their house, obstructed 
them so successfully, that the mer- 
chants on shore transacted but little 
business. On the 18th October, Sii- 
pracargo Robinson went up to Canton 
from the stationary junk. The next 
day, he and the two Mounteneys 
were summoned before some counter- 
feit Mandarins in an island where the 
Portuguese resided, where the agents 
of that nation accused them of ingra- 
titude, but said nevertheless that they 
had come to ransom them. The Eng- 
Asiatic Jonrn.-^No, 74. 


lish merchants were then required to 
go with them to Macao, where the 
Portuguese would deliver them up to 
Capt. Weddell, on condition that he 
and his Council undertook for the King 
of England, that he should never send 
any more ships to China. The Supra- 
cargoes resisted this and other at- 
tempts of the Portuguese, in concert 
with this pretended tribunal, to in- 
timidate them. 

Early in the month of November, 
several junks took in sugar. China- 
root, boards for chests, arrack, and 
provisions for Capt. Weddell^s mer- 
chants, They and their people en- 
joyed great liberty at Canton while 
writing their final despatch. On the 
22d, the Chumpein dismissed them, 
having first contracted with N. Moun- 
teney that for ample trade and re- 
sidence, the English should pay the 
King yearly 2,000 tael (£606), four 
pieces of iron ordnance, and fifty 
muskets. 

Capt. Weddell’s merchants left Can- 
ton with four junks laden with goods, 
and at the same time some Portuguese 
junks sailed dogging them. When both 
parties came within sight of Macao, 
the Portuguese seized the goods and 
persons of our merchants, and brought 
the English junks towed at their stems 
into the port of Macao, the shore 
being lined with spectators. On the 
30th, the junks were sent alongside 
the fleet, and the goods taken on 
board, but were found to be much da- 
maged. The Supracargoes from Can- 
ton, in the mean time, w^ere called on 
shore to assist Capt. Weddell’s mer- 
chants, already in Macao, to make 
what investments they could ; but they 
were driven from one place to ano- 
ther, till the captain of a Spanish 
galleon harboured them in his spacious 
house ; but he was at length prevailed 
upon by the importunity of the Por- 
tuguese to expel them. The merchants 
being thus grossly treated, repaired on 
board, and a protest against the in- 
dignities they had suffered was deliver- 
ed to the Captain-General. On the 
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29th December, the two remaining 
ships (the Dragon and Sun) sailed for 
Malacca, after Capt. Weddell had 
staid at China upwards of six months. 

In the year 1639, the Court were 
advised that the Portuguese had not 
paid for the freight of the ship Lon- 
don^^^ which had been sent on their ac- 
count from Goa to Macao. Receiving 
no succour from Portugal, and being 
distressed by the Dutch, with whom 
they were at war, and distracted in 
their councils, they applied for assis- 
tance to the English, but the latter 
could not afford it. The^ Dutch claim- 
ed a right of search for the goods of 
their enemy, in consequence of which 
the Portuguese proposed to hire Eng- 
lish freight. On this subject the Pre- 
sidency of Surat wrote to the Court 
as follows : If you had ships where- 
withal to serve them to China, either 
strong enough of themselves to resist 
the Dutch insolent manner of search- 
ing for Portugal’s goods, or enforced 
with His Majesty’s commission, which 
yet we think they would hardly vail 
to * in respect to the dominion which 
they have in these seas, we would not 
doubt to procure from them (the Por- 
tuguese) such conditions and perform- 
ances as would be very advantageous 
to you, for we believe they would rea- 
dily subscribe to furnish you with 
pepper, cinnamon, and as much free- 
dom and security in some of the forts 
(if not the fort itself) as we can de- 
sire, or they themselves own.” 

In 1644, the Company’s ship Hinde 
made a voyage to Macao, where the 
Supracargoes, at their first landing, re- 
ceived civilities from the Portuguese, 
but afterwards experienced from them 
and the Chinese injurious exactions, 
principally in the measurement of the 
ship, for which they paid 3,500 rials, 
instead of 800, and even less in pro- 
imrtion to the ship London, which 
2 >aidbut 1,400. 

Macao was at this time represented 
to be greatly reduced, owing to the loss 
of the trade with Japan and the Ma- 
* ue. Pay respect to. 


nillas, and to the civil war which then 
raged in China, and m^de their situ- 
ation very insecure. One of the chief 
Mandarins had become so powerful, 
that he had possessed himself of a 
great part of the empire ; and the 
Emperor, from apprehension of fall- 
ing into the rebel’s hands, destro 3 ^ed 
his wife with two of his children, and 
then hung himself. These disorders 
made Macao so poor and destitute, 
that scarcely any thing could be pro- 
cured there, and even at Canton, but 
china-ware, which constituted the 
bulk of the Hinde’s lading, and much 
diminished the profit of the voyage. 
In 1648-9, discord invaded the Por- 
tuguese themselves, who murdered 
the Captain-General sent from Goa ; 
and they were said to be daily spilling 
one another’s blood in Macao.* 

This year the Presidency of Ban- 
tam, in answer to the Company’s de- 
'sire of making an experiment with one 
of their small vessels to trade with 
China, state, in a letter dated 10th 
January, that from the best informa- 
tion the experiment cannot be under- 
taken without the inevitable loss of 
ship, men and goods. The country 
was overrun and wasted by the Tar- 
tars, who settled no government in 
the places they conquered ; and the 
great Mandarins, with a fleet of up- 
wards of a thousand sail of great 
ships, plundered the coasts, and every 
vessel they fell in with. In the fol- 
lowing year. President Merry wrote 
(24th October) that “ the Portuguese 
set forth a small vessel the former 
j^ear for China, which is this year re- 
turned with some small quantity of 
silk, and wrought stuffs, tutenag 
dishes, and some musk ; bringing news 
that the country is full of troubles, 
the Tartars continuing their invasion, 
or rather progression into the country, 
a great part whereof they have over- 
run, which causes a great scarcity, as 

* England itself was at this time involved in 
civil disorders ; and, as observed in Sec. I., the 
affairs of the Company appear to have been in a 
state of stagnation, until near the Resioratlon. ' 
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well of commodity as of all things 
else.” 

In 1653, the Dutch, after having 
been invited to Canton, and distribut- 
ing large presents, were forced to 
quit it at five hours’ notice.* At the 
same time hopes were held out that 
the English might be permitted to trade 
there, through favour of the Por- 
tuguese. But in 1658-9, the Surat 
Government, writing to the Com- 
pany (27th January), say, “We can 
neither receive from Mr. Christopher 
Oxinden, nor any other that have been 
at China, any encouragement for a 
free and profitable trade thither.”f 

On the 12th June 1664, the Com- 
pany’s ship the Surat frigate s^ed 
from Bantam to Macao, oft* which 
place she anchored on the 12th July, 
and from that time to the 12th De- 
cember was occupied with fruitless at- 
tempts to open a trade. The Por- 
tuguese at first endeavoured to fix 
upon the ship a portion of the fine 
which they stated they had paid for 
the misconduct of certain Private 
Traders, who had run away without 
paying their measurage. They then 
demanded an enormous sum for mea- 
surage of the ship, obliged the Supra- 
cargoes to deposit lead and pepper on 
shore, as security for it, placed guard 
boats round the ship and guards on 
board, and compelled the ship to lay 
behind the island, lest the Mandarins 
should see her. For part of the time 
they kept the English amused by a 
promise to get a chop for the ship to 
pass up to Canton. It was demanded 
also that they should land their goods, 

* 111 1653 , the Dutch endeavoured to overcome 
the obstacles to their traffic by means of an Em- 
bassy, which set out from Batavia in the month 
of June, under Peter Boyer and James Keyst*!. 
After some stay at Canton, they were permitted 
to pioceed to Pekin, and had an audience of the 
Emperor ; but failed m the object of their 
mission. 

t The following year (1660) was remarkable for 
the formation of the first French China Com- 
pany, chiefly through the care of M. Fermenel, a 
rich merchant of Rouen, who associated with 
persons of rank, partly upon pious principles, to 
carry thither certain prelates whom the Pope liad 
appointed to preach the gospel there. 


that when they were gone the Man- 
darins might know in whose hands 
they were, and that the buyers might 
keep half the goods to furnish the 
Mandarins with, at what weight and 
price they pleased. Failing therefore 
in the object they came with, the goods 
were reshipped on board the Surat 
frigate, and she quitted Macao. The 
war in China added to the obstacles 
which they encountered in this visit ; 
for it was observed, “ that the Tartar 
conqueror would often for a month 
together keep the city of Macao from 
goods and provisions, as it happened 
while we were there.” Nor was there 
much choice of commodities: the 
merchants of Canton were command- 
ed not to come down nor send any 
goods; and one large junk of 120 
tons laden with fine goods, that came 
down by stealth, was taken by pirates 
at the mouth of the Canton river. 

On the 23d September 1673, the 
Company’s ship Return, having been 
repulsed at Nangasaki in Japan, and 
relying on the amity between the na- 
tions, reached Macao with a view to 
trade. The Portuguese permitted the 
vessel to be careened, and the goods 
to be landed, but on condition of 
trading only with the Portuguese in 
the town, and with money alone ; 
hence, from having no silver, the sales 
of goods the English made were par- 
tial, and the purchases inconsiderable. 

In the following year information 
was received that China w as supplied 
with cloth by Dutch particular ships, 
licensed by the Dutch East-India Com- 
pany’s General at Batavia ; and more- 
over that the Chinese made as fine 
serge as any in England. 

The English being now at war with 
the Dutch, application w as made 18th 
May, to the Portuguese at Macao, for 
protection, which was refused upon 
insignificant pretences, and the latter 
desired not to be troubled with any 
more propositions, for they could not 
make any alteration till they had re- 
ceived an answer from the Viceroy 
at Goa. The factors who - had hired 

Q 
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a house at Macao, thereupon went 
on board the Return, to consult the 
codimander^ and finding that the 
shl^ itt h^t present position lay greatly 
expofeedHo the enemy, they addressed 
a ^ ftfarih'papei’^^ to the Portuguese 
Couridl, desiring leave to depart, and 
the use "df the Portuguese boats to re- 
lade the iih^old goods. The Consul- 
tation, dated 6th August 1674, recites; 
that all the time the Company’s fac- 
tors were at Macao no further liberty 
was conceded them : the guard of 
soltU^ continued, who prevented the 
Chinese ^from coming in, or if they 
attempted they were ‘‘ drubbed with 
the ^ei^eants’ halberts.” Any Portu- 
gite^t^ing for trifling things were 
stigmatized as traitors and enemies 
to tli'e^ country. Provisions could 
not be purchased without plate, and 
to procure it they were obliged to 
part with goods for half their value. 
The Return sailed on the 5th Sept, 
for the island Samshan (or Sanchan), 
with the view of bartering with the 
Chinese on the neighbouring coast, 
or with junks passing in that direction. 
On the 14th she removed to the road 
of Lampacao. 

By Consultation dated 26th Nov. 
1674, it appears that the factors had 
endeavoured to put off their cloth and 
other English manufactures ; but ow- 
ing to the disorders in the country, 
they had not been able to dispose of 
more than eleven pieces of cloth at low 
rates, whilst they were forced to pay 
dearly for such goods as they could 
piocure; and “ now having sold their 
pepper in barter, and done what they 
possibly could, they judge it conve- 
nient to depart from Lampacao road, 
for Bancock, in the river of Siam.” 

A few years before this period, the 
Company’s attention had been again 
direc^d to the island of Tywan or 
Formosa. In 1670 the Presidency of 
Bantam negociated with the King for 
trade and privileges, and contracted 
for a factory ; and on the 6th Sept. 
167l> the Court addressed a letter 
to the King of Tywan, ])roposing to 


trade with him.* A factory was es- 
tablished there, and in 1672 the in- 
structions from Bantam strenuously 
urge the Tywan factory to promote 
the sale of woollens, that being the 
Company’s principal object in under- 
taking this “ northern traffic.” Capa- 
cious storehouses were to be provided 
there, as it was intended to send goods 
not only to meet the present demand, 
but to keep such a stock that the 
Company’ might participate in the 
trade reported to subsist between Ty- 
wan and Manilla. Further orders were 
issued by the Court in 1674, directing 
the trade between Tywan, China, Ja- 
pan and Manilla to be cultivated, and 
the natives to be encouraged to send 
English manufactures to those places, 
and in return to procure gold, sil- 
ver, &:c. 

In the year 1675, the disorders in 
the Chinese empire increased, and a 
revolution there stopped the convey- 
ance of goods ; the Company’s servants 
say, “ they had not sold two bales of 


* The letter was as follows : ** May it please 
yourMijesty. Bv advice from our agent and coun- 
cil at Eantam, we understand that upon your 
Majesty’s encouragement, they had made a be- 
ginning of trade in your city of Tywan, and 
had been kindly received by your Majesty there j 
but they did not find the prices and vent of com- 
modities to answer their expectations* Yet that 
there were certain articles in proposition between 
your Majesty and them for settlement of trade, 
and that they intended to return thither again. 
And we findingr that, if your Majesty give en- 
couragement, there may be considerable com- 
merce by vending European and Indian commo- 
dities, taking in exchange such commodities as 
your kingdom doth afford. To that purpose we 
have now sent out several ships, with cargoes 
in part from hence, viz. cloths, stuffs, lead and 
other commodities, and have appointed to be 
laden at Bantam, calicoes, and other Indian 
goods, severally for sale at your city of Tywan, 
with orders to take in exchange sugars, skins, 
and other commodities. 1 his we intend yearly 
to do in future, and to increase the number of 
shipping as we 6nd the trade to invite us,” The 
letter then desires that his Majesty will , in a spe- 
cial manner, encourage the consumption in his 
territories of British cloths and stuffs, the Com- 
pany engaging to take in return all the produc- 
tions of his kingdom, 6t either for the markets 
of Europe or orher parts. They further desire 
a modification of the articles subjecting them to 
the debts of their servants ; and requiring the 
delivery of the ships* guns, &c. on shore during 
their stay ■ and reiief from duties on goods re- 
exported or Carried away unsold. 
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cloth tiince the arrival of the Flying 
Eagle,” The King of Tywan taking 
advantage of those troubles, possessed 
himself of Amoy, an island on the 
China coast, opposite toFormosa,and 
issued a proclamation inviting Chinese 
and foreign merchants to trade thither, 
exempting them from customs and 
duties for three years. He declared 
that he came to deliver the natives 
from Tartar slavery ; by which means 
his army was greatly augmented ; seve- 
ral other places submitted to hinj, and 
many merchants resorted to Amoy. 


the Company might expect a trade 
in the country. The factory at the 
same time addressed Punhee (the Mi- 
nister of the King), adverting to the 
“articles” agreed to by the King, 
whereby they were permitted to im- 
port goods free of custom; and re- 
questing his favour that, at least, cus- 
tom should not be demanded retro- 
spectively, and that if it was due in 
future, new articles should be granted 
them. Their application appears to 
to have been unavailing, for the fac- 
tory at Tywan are informed (March 


But having gained his object, he revok- 
ed the exemption from the customs, 
alleging that without the former du- 
ties he could not support his army. 
Similar hopes had been held out by 
the King’s Minister at Tywan, who 
said that the Company were interested 
in the King’s success, for if he should 
be firmly seated in China, he would 
doubtless grant them a factory in any 
part of his dominions. An English 
factory was established at Amoy, but 
the reverses which the King met with 
in l(>7d greatly disappointed them. 
In this year the Company built the 
Tywan, and the Formosa the preceding 
year, expressly for trade between Ty- 
wan and Bantam. In February 1676-7, 
after making considerable conquests 
on the continent, including several 
cities, and augmenting his army to 
nearly 200,000 men, the King was 


15, 1678-9) by that of Amoy, to which 
it had been made subordinate the 
year preceding, that they must una- 
voidably pay custom ; “ so,” say they, 
“ we are making accounts witli Pun- 
hee, and would have you do the same,” 
The professions made by the au- 
thorities were now discovered, as might 
be expected, to be insincere. Besides 
exacting the duties contrary to ex- 
press stipulation, the King, by a chop 
affixed to the door of the factory, pro- 
hibited all people from dealing with 
the English without leave of Sinkoe, 
an officer of high authority, who also 
produced the King’s sanction for re- 
ceiving “ the cloth, rashes, perpetua- 
noes, and broadcloth,” the choicest 
part of their cargo, at his own prices ; 
nor could they obtain an investment 
of copper, tutenagiie, sugar, and alum, 
without his permission. It was sus- 


finally compelled, through the rebellion 
of part of his army for want of pay, 
to abandon his conquests. He then 
fled from Chiangchew, the city of his 
residence, and settled upon the isle 
of Amoy, where he resided, and de- 
fended it by his fleet. His Chinese 
territory now consisted only of Amoy 
and its adjacent islands. In the fol- 
lowing year, his general assembled 
his forces, and made a descent upon 
the coast of China; and on the 12th 
October 1678, the Presidency of Su- 
rat received advices from the factory 
at Amoy, that the King had recently 
gained a considerable town or two, 
and that, should he ultimately succeed, 


pected that the profits accrued not to 
Sinkoe alone, but that the greatest 
part went to the King. Japan cop- 
per could be purchased only of the 
latter, at an extravagant price. In con- 
sequence of these abuses, so contrary 
to the articles, the factory at Amoy 
instructed that of T}^an to apply to 
Punhee the King’s Minister, for re- 
dress, representing that on these terms 
the Company could not continue trade. 
Presents were transmitted (according 
to the custom of the country) with this 
communication for the young King 
and Punhee, amounting to about .£107. 
No redress appears to have been ob- 
tained, and in consequence of the po- 
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verty of the trade, the little confluence 
of goods to the port, and the want of 
copper, sufficient investments could 
not be made for the return cargoes, 
lu 1679, the factors had a surplus of 
10,000 tael of last year in ready cash, 
for want of merchandize, when the 
ship arrived with fresh stock for the 
season. The affairs of the King were 
at this time in a very precarious con- 
dition, the Tywanners with difficul- 
ty defending themselves against the 
Tartars; the King’s treasury was emp- 
ty; his subjects were exhausted, and 
his army discontented. The Court 
of Directors in consequence approve 
(Nov. 26, 1679) of withdrawing the 
factory of Tywan to enlarge that of 
Amoy. Soon afterwards the island of 
Amoy fell into the possession of the 
Tartars. In 1681 and 1682 the 
Court addressed two letters to the 
King of Tywan, appealing to his jus- 
tice for payment of outstanding debts, 
due principally from great Mandarins, 
and which the factors had three years 
before vainly attempted to obtain by- 
application to the Minister; and also 
detmling injuries received both at 
Tywan and Amoy, and requesting 
satisfaction. The circumstances of 
the King were now however growing 
daily worse; and the debts of the 
Company desperate in consequence. 
In July 1 683 he was obliged to sub- 
mit to the Great Cham, after being 
twice defeated by the Tartars at sea, 
and losing the frontier island of Pe- 
hou. As the price of peace, he de- 
livered up the island of Tywan to 
Sego, the Tartarian commander. The 
factors, therefore, who had been left 
at Tywan, were obliged to wind up 
their concerns, and to conciliate by 
costly presents, in cash as well as 
goods, the Tartars, whose oppression 
and extortion involved them in great 
difficulties. They requested permis- 
sion to sell their goods and proceed 
to Siam : which was refused by Sego 
without instructions from the Em- 
peror. He promised tliem trade both 


at Tywan and Amoy ; but while he 
was at the latter place, the Tartar 
authorities left at Tywan commenced, 
in January 1683-4, a system of greater 
injustice, bupng goods in small quan- 
tities at their own prices. In 1684-5, 
the Company’s Supracargo had advice 
of a chop from Amoy, allowing him 
to leave Tywan with the Company’s 
effects. 

June 5, 1689, the Court writing to 
the Madras Government, say, Ty- 
wan is good for nothing now ; and 
we would not have y ou settle a factory 
there again.” 

During the Company’s intercourse 
with Tywan, they constantly impres- 
sed upon their servants the necessity 
of extending the sale and consump- 
tion of British commodities, not merely 
there and at Amoy, but by means of 
those places in the adjacent countries 
of Japan and the Manillas. A pas- 
sage has already been quoted in the 
first section (page 7) in proof of this; 
and in 1676 the Presidency of Ban- 
tam wrote Tywan factory, that not- 
withstanding the latter had desired 
that no more Europe manufactures 
might be sent, yet the Company were 
so urgent for their vend, that the 
former were obliged to send them a 
proportion ; the woollens were to be 
sold cheaper than formerly. In 1681, 
the Court directed Bantam to procure 
a native Chinese from Amoy, versed 
in the art of lackering, to come to 
England; and, in the ensuing year, 
they notify to that Presidency, that 
being desirous of introducing Colches- 
ter baize into China, and also, by cir- 
cuitous exchanges, into the Japan and 
Manilla markets, they had sent fifty 
pieces on the China Merchant. But 
Amoy having been taken by the Tar- 
tars, no junks went that year to Ma- 
nilla ; and the article not being liked 
by the Chinese, the Supracargoes were 
not able to dispose of them. 

( Section IV, ^ China concluded^ in our 
next,) 
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LITERAL TRANSLATION OF FIRDOSI’S EPISODE OF 
ROSTAM AND SOHRAB, 

Continued from Fol, XII, ^.115. 


Mr. Editor ^ ^ 

King Kai-kdwos^s Letter to Rostam, 

The King now commanded theit anepis- 
tle should be written in his name to the 
renowned Rostam : and first he began it 
with saluting the hero, and saying : “ Be 
your mind circumspect, and your soul en- 
lightened ! It so happens, tliat in this world 
we have none to redress our wrongs 
but yourself: be it known, that an ac- 
complished chieftain has made an inroad 
upon us, with an army from the quarter of 
Tdran ; he is halted witli his troops at the 
white citadel, the garrison of which had 
evacuated and fled from it ; this champion 
is a resolute man of war, with the body of 
a formidable elephant, and the heart of a 
male lion . nobody in Iran has the bold- 
ness of facing him, unless you, who, we 
trust, may tarnish his splendour. A hero 
by birth, and intrepid as a lion, you have 
tom out the hearts of your foes with a 
dagger : of an exalted state, lofty fame, 
and high mind, you have established a 
character as the first soldier of the world : 
you are a renowned general and elephant- 
bodied warrior, the prop of the military, 
and glory of the people : you are the 
heart and back of the mighty men of Iran, 
and have the grasp and strength of a lion . 
you are the conqueror of the province of 
M^indar^, and subduer of the strong- 
holds of Hamawaran. At the flourish 
of your battle-axe the sun will shed tears, 
and at the brandish of your scymitar Ve- 
nus, or the morning star, will get more 
inflamed : the river Nile is not so rapid in 
its course as the cloud of dust that en- 
velopes the heels of your horse Rakhsh ; 
nor is the elephant your match as a war- 
rior in this world, or by land : your noose 
can enthral the lion in its snare, and your 
spear make a painful impression upon the 
mountain ; you are the asylum of what- 
ever calamity can befal us in Iran, and its 
champions have crowned you as their 
chief : let us consider it as a blessing of 
Providence upon Oarshasp, Nariman, and 


that cavalier Sam, that they left such a pro- 
geny and descendant as conquers worlds, 
overthrows lions, and is of their special 
blood and lineage ! The sight of you in- 
sures me splendid fortune, refreshing fra- 
grance, and an everlasting vigour ! 

A distressing adventure has recently 
presented itself, the very thou^t of which 
is afllicting to my mind : our chiefs have 
sat in council upon it, and having taken 
into consideration that epistle of Gaajda- 
ham, the bravest of them see it in this 
light: that the illustrious G^v should be 
deputed to you ; he will be the bearer of 
this letter, and from it you can judge of 
what is good and expedient. Once you 
have read it, whether by day or night, let 
not your lips repeat its story : should you 
hold a nosegay in your hand, think not of 
Bmelling it, but refresh your brain by the 
alertness of your movements ; should you 
have lain down to rest, get instantly on 
your feet, and if already on foot, loiter not 
a moment ; but, taking along with you 
the most accomplished cavaliers, burry 
from Zabul, and give the shout of march- 
ing ; for from the terms in which Gazjda- 
ham describes him, you alone can match 
him ; therefore, on reading this letter, you 
will prepare for leading your troops to 
battle.** 

He impressed the letter with a black 
seal, and perfumed it with ambergris and 
sandal-wood ; and having thus closed his 
credentials, with the fleetness of the wind, 
he delivered them to the zealous Gev, say- 
ing at the same time, “ you must use dis- 
patch, and give your horse free rein : it 
wiU behove you, on joining Rostam, not 
to indulge in a second nap at Zabul. If 
you arrive at night, you must set out on 
your return next day, and warn him, how 
we are hampered in our field operations j 
for if, my brave friend! we should be 
forced to fly, you cannot fancy how such a 
thought distresses me. Think not of what 
you are to eat, or what you are to drink, 
but hasten on like a raging storm.** 

Gev received the despatch from him; 
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and, being moreover on the alert, proceed- 
ed on bis journey without taking sleep or 
rest. When he entered the territory of 
Z^ulistan, they announced to Rostam the 
approach of a cornier, saying ; ‘^mounted 
on a spirited courser, a cavalier is come 
from Iran with the speed of the wind.” 
The able-bodied hero went forth with a 
cavalcade to meet him, and they put a co- 
ronet upon their mighty chief *s head. 
Now that Gev on his horse drew near to 
the citadel, along with his noble and high- 
minded retinue, he dismounted, as well 
as the warriors who accompanied him, 
every one of them, whether officer or 
trooper. The illustrious hero Rostam 
also alighted from horseback, and asked 
after the King and the state of Iran ; wrhen 
they turned from the highway and entered 
Rostam*s mansion, where they rested for 
awhile, and were refreshed. 

Gev communicated his message, and 
delivered his credentials ; and entered in 
part upon the story of Sohrab. When 
Rostam listened and read his letter, he 
smiled, and expressed his surprise at that 
business, saying : has a cavalier appear- 
ed among the chiefs of this world that 
could compare with the heroic Sam ? Such 
might not astonish, if found among the 
choice warriors in these parts, but among 
the Turks it were incredible. I cannot 
fancy what Providence may intend by tlxis 
act of his wisdom, or who this fortunate 
Turkish warrior may be : by the daughter 
of the King of Sama^^n I have a son, but 
he is still a stripling: he has not yet 
reached that age of discretimi which could 
direct the fluctuating operations of a cam- 
• paign. I sent for him to his mother a 
store of gold and jewels by the hands of a 
messenger, who brought back for answer, 
saying : ‘ that noble youth has all but at- 
tained his full growth, yet that darling of 
my heart, and joy of my life, is not equal 
to field service or the fatigues of war : ’ 
once he can wield his lion-like arm, many 
is the chief that he will level with the 
ground : with a mouth smelling of his 
mother*s milk, he already relishes wine, 
and must doubtless have soon a taste for 
fighting ; for he derives his descent from an 
heroic stock, and fortunately for him is of 
our house and connection. The duties of 
the field expect to see me armed, but the 
rights of hospitality claim our previous at- 
tention : come and let us withdraw into 


the mansion, and enjoy ourselves in the 
hall of my father Zal ; there we can dis- 
cus the policy of this business, and en- 
deavour to trace who this auspicious Turk- 
ish warrior is.” 

The high-minded and heroic Rostam 
descended into the hall of his ancestors ; 
he and Gev occupied the apartment of 
Nariman, where they tarried for a time, 
and forgot all their cares. Rostam tlms 
delivered himself, sajing : “ in this con- 
cern we have nothing to apprehend, for it 
must be at last decided in the field. No- 
body can say from whence this renowned 
person came, nor do I yet know from whom 
ffiis cavalier drew his origin. ” The mes- 
senger I sent thus returned for answer ; 
“ there is no sign of backwardness in that 
high-minded youth (meaning his son Soh- 
rab) : in form he is upright as the stately 
cypress, brandishing a mace in his hand, 
and having a noose hanging at his hol- 
sters j powerful in his grasp, and vigorous 
in his body, he can assail the stars in their 
lofty spheres : notwithstanding that his 
age exceeds not fourteen years, in manli- 
ness he has risen above the circling skies ; 
nevertheless he is not yet fit for field 
duties, nor able to preside at the feast or 
banquet. What you moreover tell me, my 
brave friend ! of this other warrior, when he 
took the field against the Iranis, that hav- 
ing dismounted the intrepid Hajir, he made 
him his captive by entangling him in his 
noose ; though he in some shape has over- 
thrown a brave and resolute man, such a 
feat was not the result of his lion-like 
gripe; and though it was through his 
agency, yet we should neither fear nor 
dread him, for it is Providence that ordains 
the destruction of our antagonist.” Af- 
terwards the elephant-bodied Rostam ob- 
served to Gev : “ O chief of champions 
and army-overthrower ! let us now sit 
down and enjoy ourselves to-day, and 
equally forget the sovereign and his heroic 
train ; let us rest one day and pass it at 
our' ease, and moisten our parched lips 
with tlie refreshing beverage; after that 
we can attend upon the King, and show 
tlie way of battle to the warriors of Iran : 
peradventure glorious fortune may yet be 
on the alert, and in that event this cannot 
prove an arduous undertaking ; where the 
billows of the ocean are overwhelming the 
plain, fire cannot flame up at the same 
time upon it ; whenever he shall see my 
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standard unfurled from afar, his mind 
must go in mourning, even amidst his 
festive enjoyments. So long as Rostam 
is lord of the battle-axe and sword, he 
must be resolute, prudent and firm, and 
have all the blood-thirsty spirit of that ca- 
valier Sam ; and having all this asperity 
and spirit, he never, could consider this as 
an arduous and difficult undertaking. ** 
They set a drinking wine, and became 
gay and jocular, and got full of anecdote 
of the King, At dawm next day, being 
inclined for anotlier drinking bout, the 
able-bodied hero got up and prepared for 
it. For the W'hole day they were in high 
glee, and had no thought how the second 
day went* Rostam directed the suttlers 
and cooks, that they should occasionally 
serve up their meals. After having par- 
taken such refreshments, the company sat 
round, and were entertained with wine, 
music, and dancing. In like mariner as 
that day had passed, the assembly were 
next day cheerful as the blooming cheek 
of a Huri ; a tlurd dawn i^shered them 
into the same scene of dissipation and de- 
bauchery, and they never thought of Ka- 
wos and Kai. On the fourtli day Gev 
arose, and thus addressed the noble chief 
of heroes, saying : “ King Kawos is vio- 
lent in his passions, and has no prudence, 
and will make no allowance for such a 
freak as this : he is much dejected by this 
event, and his mind irritated, and his ap- 
petite, rest, and sleep, have all forsaken 
him : if we make any stay in Zabulistan, 
we shall much increase his mental un- 
easiness. The Irani King will be greatly 
offended at us, and he is very weak and 
vindictive in his anger: perhaps your 
prowess might hold his displeasure cheap, 
but none has the power of contesting the 
point with him. He urged me repeatedly 
to hurry back, as he had much to appre- 
hend for the Irani army.** Rostam an- 
swered him : « Be not anxious about this, 
lor no man on this earth will dare to quar- 
rel with me.** At dawn, next day, they 
all got lip, and thought no more about 
what had passed. 

% 

The arrival (f Rostam at the cajntal of Kin^ 
Kdwos^ 

Rostam ordered them to saddle Rakhsh, 
and to sound at intervals the brazen war 
trumpet : they made a complete equipment 
Aiitttie Journ, — No. 7*^* 


of Rakhsh, and caparisoned him with a 
golden saddle and silver housings; the 
Zabulistan cavaliers heard the trumpet for 
marching, and left their quarters accoutred 
in helmets and coats of mail. Rostam 
mustered an immense host of cavalry, and 
bis brother Zawarah w’as the champion, 
who had the immediate command of it. 

Now that Rostam had drawn near to 
the King, tliere came for one day*s journey 
a cavalcade to meet him j such as T6s and 
Gudriz, the son of Gish wad, who alighted, 
and ran on foot before his horse. In like 
manner Rostam dismounted, and the chiefs 
gathered round, and paid him their re- 
spects ; and with open hearts, and full of 
good wishes, all of them hastened into the 
royal presence. 

C^J y. 

I^ing Kdujos expressing his anger at Gdv and 
Rostam* 

Now^ they went and offered their salu- 
tations to the King, he took offence, and 
made them no return; first he spoke in 
harsh reprimand to Gev, and then put no 
restraint upon the fierceness of his eyes, 
saying, how came it that Rostam expres- 
sed his contempt, and swerved from his 
allegiance ? Had I a sword lying by my 
side, I would cleave down his head as I 
would an orange: seize, bind, and im- 
pale him, and dare not to make interces- 
sion with me for him, Tlie words of the 
king pained Gev to the heart, that he 
should thus lay violent hands on him. 
Kawos was knitting his brows in a frown 
of passion, and sat bristling up like a 
surly lion : he was furiously enraged at 
Gev and Rostam, and the w hole court 
stood confounded at beholding him. Then 
the king ordered Tos, saying, go and im- 
pale both of them alive. If Kawos-kai 
moved from his place, in his anger he 
struck fire like a flint on steel ; occasion- 
ally it sparkled before him, perhaps it was 
a charm that watched over his passion. 

The able-bodied Rostam was stirred to 
anger at the King, and said, “ let not your 
fire extend to this extremity : w^hatever 
you do, one act is worse than another, and 
sovereignty with you has nothing bright 
or luminous in it ; were the crown to 
rest on tlie tail of a dragon, it would be 
a safer place than on your worthless and 
insane head. I am that renowned Ros- 
tam Zal, that am not to be disgraced by 
VoL. XIH. R 
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sadi a Idfig 8s you. In Egypt, China, 
«id Him^war^, in R6m, Sigs^, and 
Ilfaaitad aTan^ all have felt the chastisement 
of my sword and darts, and all have 
crouched before my horse Rakhsh ; how 
can y<m harbour revenge against me in 
yonr heart, who verily owe your worldly 
existence to me? Order Sohrab to be 
impaled alive, and humble and disgrace 
the refractory and malignant.*’ He struck 
T6s sudi a blow on the arm, that you 
might have fancied it the kick of a furious 
elephant ; he fell prostrate at his feet, 
and Rostam walked indignant over him. 
Getting out of court in tlie fury of pas- 
sion, he mounted Rakhsh, and said, “ I am 
the bestower of crowns, and overthrower 
of lions: when I am moved to wrath, 
who is king Kawos, and why should Tos 
dare to lay violent hands upon me ? What 
have I to fear from the King’s anger? Who 
is Kawos in my sight, and what is a hand- 
ful of dust? it is neither to the sovereign, 
nor to the army and people, but to God 
Almighty, that I owe my strength and 
glory : this earth is my devoted subject, 
and my horse Rakhsh is my throne : this 
battle-axe my seal of office, and this hel- 
ihet my crown ; the gleam of my splendid 
scyimtar casts a gloom over night, and I 
strew the field of battle over with the 
heads of my slain : the points of my mace 
and spear are my allies, and my two arms 
thfe centre and heart of my sovereignty ; 
why should he play the tjTant over me, 
who am not lus slave, but the devoted ser- 
vant of the Creator of the universe ? The 
intrepid chiefs laid the crown and throne 
before me, and wished to proclaim me 
their king; but I respected the rules, 
forms, and customs of the empire, and 
did not aspire to the kingdom ; had I ac- 
cepted of the crown and throne, this ma- 
jesty and fortune would not have been 
your portion ; every act on my part has 
been for your benefit, and what ycu have 
awarded is my reward. When your father, 
Kai-cabad, with his tribe, lived in seclusion 
and contempt in Mount Alborz, had I not 
restored him to Iran, you could not have 
equipt yourself and weilded the sword of 
revenge. I seated Kai-cabad on the 
throne, but what do I know of Kawos, 
his anger, or his violence? When you 
brought a heavy mace upon your neck, 
bad I not marched into Mazindaran, who 
could put such dependence upon the 


strength of his arm, as to tear out the 
heart and brains of the Dev-safied or 
white demon ? When you could r^olve 
on disgracing your chiefs, had you no re- 
collection of what befel you in Mazin- 
daran? Such light behaviour in a sove- 
reignty is very unbecoming, which must 
assuredly ruin its dominion and good for- 
tune ; it must blast the crown, tlirone, and 
seal of command, and leave the country to 
be laid waste by its foes ; God preseive 
us from such a spurious shoot of the royal 
stock, as might through him prove the 
destruction of heroic reputation ! Tlie 
hard knocks of Sohrab will fall upon tlie 
Iranis, and neither noble nor plebeian 
among tliem can escape him : it will be- 
hove you to protect your lives, and make 
good sense your remedy in this business ; 
for you must not expect to see me again 
in Iran, or the country defended by my 
arms,” 

He gave his horse a blow, and rode 
from among them, and each of them, you 
might say, felt the blow on his own skin: 
the hearts of ail the men of renown were 
dejected, for they considered themselves 
a flock, and Rostam as their shepherd. 
They addressed themselves to Gudriz, 
saying, “ this is a concern of yours, for 
you can reunite whatever has been bro- 
ken ; when tlie King may hear a statement 
of the case from you, he will no doubt 
put confidence in your arguments : forth- 
with repair into the presence of that in- 
sane king, and work upon him by all 
manner of discussion ; let your plea be 
long and sw^eet ; perhaps you may recover 
his strayed wits and fortune.” 

[Here is the only great omission I have 
made of the test, being seventeen verses 
of a repetition of what had immediately 
preceded and follows them.] 

Tlie general Gudriz Gishwad entered 
warmly upon tlie business ; and, present- 
ing himself boldly before the King, asked 
Kaw'os-kai, “what has Rostam done, that 
you have to-day driven the hem from 
Iran? Have you forgot what he did 
for you in Hamawaran, and how he dis- 
posed of the Mazindaran Demons, tliat 
you should order him to be impaled alive : 
for it ill becomes kings to be so cross and 
savage in their orders ? Your recompense 
to Rostam was to treat him harshly : and 
no sovereign ever shewed a greater want 
of good sense. Kow he is departed, and 
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a mighty warrior has come among us, and 
champion, having the activity of a wolf, 
whom have you to oppo^e this hero in ^tlie 
field of battle, and involve him in the dust 
of war ? Of all the old and experienced 
Tvairiors Gashdaham is the chief, and he 
has heard and seen much about him : he 
writes, ‘ let me never witness that day, 
when any of our cavaliers is doomed to 
meet him 1* Tliat man must have a weak 
understanding, who can offend such a war- 
rior as Rostam : discretion and good sense 
are the requisite qualifications for a king, 
for he can effect nothing by liastc and 
violence.” 

Now' the King had listened to this speech 
of Gudriz, and knew be respected tlie 
imperial laws and forms, he became asha- 
med of what he had after that manner 
uttered, and surprised at the w'eakiiess of 
his own intellect. He answered Gudriz, 
“ these expressions are worthy of you, for 
nothing is more becoming to the lips of a 
sage than good counsel : it will now be- 
hove you to follow' him, and use every 
argument for the benevolent purpose of 
emptying his head of any recollection of 
my harshness, and pointing out to himself 
his better fortune : bring him back into 
my presence, that my gloomy existence 
maybe again brightened.” 

After getting up, and taking leave of 
tile King, Gudriz turned his face towards 
the impetuous hero ; and attended by all 
the army diiefs, he took the road leading 
after Rostam. Now they descried tlie 
elephant-bodied warrior on the highway, 
all the men of renown, with one voice, 
poured forth a blessing upon tlie hero, 
saying, may you live for ever, and may 
your soul be serene ! may the whole earth 
lie laid prostrate at your feet, and may the 
margin of the throne ever be your seat ! 
You are well aware, that King Kawos has no 
brains, and that he is coarse in the asperity 
of his expressions ; that he is apt to say 
what he will afterwards regret, and ready 
to rectify what such indecorum has vio- 
lated : should however* their champion have 
been affronted by the sovereign, no blame 
could verily attach to tlie people of Iran, 
that he should abandon tlieir territory, and 
withdraw from tliem his auspicious coun- 
tenance ; as for the King, he is asliamed 
of tlie words he uttered, and gnaws the 
hand of penitence for his violence.” 

Die able-bodied hero returned for an- 


swer, saying, “ 1 feel myself independent 
of Kawos-kai : my saddle is my throne, 
my casque my crown, my coat of mail the 
garment of my common wear, and my 
heart reconciled to death ; am I deserving 
of such unworthy expressions as the King 
in his vehemence made use of towards 
me? who delivered him from the bonds 
of captivity, and resto^d him to his crownn 
and throne ; one time fighting the demons 
of Mazindaran, and another time com- 
bating tlie King of H^nawaran ; for, on 
finding him thus enthralled by liis foes, 
I released him from imprisonments and 
hardships : his head has no other know- 
ledge than that of nuliness, brutality, and 
violence ; my head is satisfied, and my 
heart content, and I stand in awe of no- 
body but a pure and holy Deity.” 

Now the mighty cliampion was satisfied 
wdth speaking, Gudriz thus addressed him, 
saying, “ the King and the resolute and 
high-minded cliiefs are viewing this sub- 
ject in a different light; and individuals 
of them are privately insinuating, that 
their illustrious hero is afraid of tliis 
Turk : for ever since Gashdaham in tliat 
manner warned us, that all the land must 
soon be deserted by us ; now that Rostam 
dreads to meet him in combat, you and I 
can find it no place of safety : thus from 
the King’s violence at court, and this stran- 
ger’s violence in the field, w’e may judge 
what the tittle-tattle at court is.” 

He repeated tliese details to Rostam, 
and the hero was astonished at hearing 
them. Rostam tlius made answer to Gu- 
driz, saying, “ I have marched far and near 
over these domains ; and if I could charge 
my heart with having harboured fear, I 
w ould not let life and body remain united, 
but w'ould forthwith tear tliem asunder : 
you know whether I could fly from a field 
of battle, but the King’s precipitance might 
drive me from it.” It so appeared from 
this his remark, that Rostam would wheel 
round and return to court. He suppres- 
sed his nice sense of honour; and, having 
taken the road of going back, set out in 
high spirits towards his sovereign. 

"When descried from afar, the king stood 
up, and with many apologies for his past 
conduct, observed, “ hastiness of temper 
is my innate nature, and what God has 
planted in us must thus grow and increase: 
from this recent instance of my wayward 
and perverse disposition, my heart got 

R e 
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c^mtraeled as the moon in wane : other- coloured gannent Night, and slept forth 
wise yim,aee the bulwark of my army and from his screened apartment, king Ka- 
peopl^ and the disainn of this my impe- woa directed Gev and Tos to make fast the 
rial jthrone. I pledge you daily in a bum- great drum on an elephant*s back : he 
per of wine, and remember you with af- threw open the door of his treasure, and 
^gction morning and evening ; my sove- offered subsistence money, and he levied 
reignty has its being in your dignity and troops and prepared a camp equipage ; 
state, and we are botli the direct descen- and, having mustered a hundred thousand 
depots of Jamshed : I exist in this world target-bearing cuirassiers, he rode him- 
through your pomp and glory, and have self into camp : one detachment marched 
no kindred tie on any but you ; my sole along the skirts of die desert, the dust of 

wish in this life is to have you as my ally, whose horses’ hoofs threw a gloom over 

for you are my refuge in every difficulty : the country ; the sky was an indigo blue, 

in this arduous occasion I was anxious for and the earth black as ebony, and the face 

your hurrying on, and my choler was of the plain shook from the rattling of the 
excited because you were so tardy; ever great drum. The army went on stage after 
since you left me in anger, O heroic Sir ! stage, and darkened with the gleam of 
I have been a penitent, and the dust of their arms the bright face of the sun : the 
repentance has stuck in my mouth.” sparkling of the tridents and lances through 

Rostam answered him, saying, “ the the dust seemed a fire blazing behind an 
universe is yours, and we are all your hum- azure screen : from the diversified crowd 
ble and devoted servants ; I now present of banner spears, golden shields, and em- 
myself to know your commands, for you are broidered tissue sandals, you might fancy 
the sovereign lord paramount, and I am an ebony-coloured cloud to have collected, 
your ^ ^subject : I am ready to proceed and that it was showering down sandara- 
wherever you may order me, and am the cha, or gum juniper ! throughout the globe 
lowly vassal of your crown and throne : there was no distinguishing day from night, 
thus am I sUnding a petitioner at your all you could say of it was, that they were 
gate, and am verily an object of scorn to not the pleiades or other celestial constel- 
ihe humble : were my life to endure for lations. After this fashion they marched 
ever, it would be wholly devoted to your till they reached the white citadel, and 

there was no distinguishing which was 
Kawos spoke, saying, “ O, warlike Sir ! earth or which was rock along the land : 
may your soul ever be happy and serene ! there tlie pavilions and tents fortned a 
It were thus better that to-day we should camp of two miles, and the country around 
indulge in conviviality, and to-morrow ^as covered with horses and elephants, 
take the field. He gave orders to set Xioud notice was given from the watch- 
forth a heart-exhilirating banquet, and tower, and Sohrab had warning that an army 
they took their seats on the borders of a was arrived ; upon hearing in this way the 
lake ; there they laid out a royal entertain- alarm, he mounted a battlement and took 
jnent, and made the pavilion cheerful as a view of this warlike array : he pointed 
the mansions of paradise : he invited all out to Homan with his finger an encamp- 
his chiefs, and in the gaiety of his heart ment that had no bounds ; on beholding 
showered pearls^ over their heads : from the tliis army from afar, Homan breathed 
harmony of stringed instruments and the short, and his heart was panic-struck : the 
clangour of the trumpets, the lilies of war-delighted Sohrab spoke to him, say- 
ti^r cheeks bloomed fair before the king ; jog, be of good cheer, and recall the co- 
tiii ^dmght they were quaffing wine, lour of your cheeks afterwards the brave 
and joining in chorus w'ith the dance and youtli thus added, saying, ‘‘let any un- 
Eong ; they continued drinking till the easy thought be wiped from your heart : if 
world was involved in a mist, and the the sun and moon may after this manner 
earls o stout^t warriore were con- continue favourable, you shall not find 
founded with intoxication : all were over- amidst this immense host any one warrior 
t^en with the debauch, and returned to practised in arms, who will meet me in 
* h when the night was well single combat : there seem many armed 

' and warlike-looking men, but I question 

ow t e sun had torn aside that pitch- if there is one of skill and reputation 
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among them. I shall now direct the im- 
perial throne of Afrasiyab to be erected, 
and make the whole plain seem a mighty 
ocean. Sohrab did not feel the least em- 
barrassment, but descended from the ram- 
part in high glee : he ordered them to 
bring him a goblet of sparkling wine, and 
felt no uneasiness in his mind at the ap- 
proaching contest: he got a banquet set 
forth, and sat down to regale with an as- 
sembly of resolute and loyal chiefs. After 
this they pitched the state pavilion on the 
platform in front of the citadel ; and no 
spot along the plains and mountains was 
left unoccupied with troops, tents, and 
camp equipage. 

Now the sun was departed from this 
world, and the gloom of night had thrown 
its mantle over tlie day, the heroic Ros- 
tam attended on the King with his loins 
girt up for w'ar, and his heart full of re- 
venge, saying, “ O, sovereign Sir ! I have 
an occasion for quitting this, witlioiit my 
sash and coronet (that is, in dishabille, as 
a spy) : for I must know who this recent 
conqueror of the world is, who these 
mighty men are, and who tiieir chief is?” 
Kawos answered him, saying, “ this is 
your special concern, and let your soul be 
serene, and body vigorous and strong ! May 
you ever remain under the protection of 
Providence, and let your mind, opinions, 
and conventions be gratified.” 

The able-bodied hero dressed himself 
like a Turk, and made his way privately 
into the citadel ; he proceeded, and, on ap- 
proaching the castle, heard tlie uproar and 
revelry of the Turks: the brave-hearted 
warrior entered that strong hold like a 
male lion getting among a herd of ante- 
lopes : he review'cd the chiefs one after 
another, and remarked that their cheeks 
bloomed fair as a rose from joy. [Turks 
are proverbial with Oriental writers for 
their fairness and beauty !] 

When Sohrab had resolved on levying 
war, and in his hurry of preparation, w'as 
pressed for time, his mother, Tahirainah, 
sent for Zindah-Razm; for on tlie occa- 
sion of a banquet slie had seen that cham- 
pion in person ; he was the son of tlie 
Prince of Samdngan, and of consequence 
the maternal uncle of the illustrious Soh- 
rab. She spoke to him, saying, “ O, in- 
telligent champion ! I have sent for you 
to accompany tliis young man ; that on 
the renowned hero getting among the 


Irdhls, and on his coming in contact with 
the king of a brave-hearted people ; when 
the soldier shall be put to the push on the 
day of battle and revenge, you may point 
out to the chosen son his father.” 

Now Rostam saw Sohrab seated on his 
throne, with Zindah-razm placed on one hand 
by him, having the brave cavalier Homan 
on one side, and that lion of renown. Bar- 
man, on the other ; you might say the en- 
tire throne of Sohrab had the graceful form 
of a verdant cypress : his two arms were 
brawny as a camel’s thighs ; his chest was 
the chest of a lion, and his cheek the crim- 
son of blood : he was vigorous and ram- 
pant as a male lion, and had the combined 
action of a hundred young warriors : fifty 
bondsmen, with their arms across their 
breasts, stood on each side in attendance 
on this heart-exhilirating favourite of for- 
tune ; all joining in chorus, and in chant- 
ing the praise of that stately form, his seal 
of office, and diadem. 

Rostam had taken a retired station, and 
was noticing from a distance the Turani 
warriors : on some necessary occasion Zin- 
dah was passing him on his way out of 
doors, and remarked a champion stately as 
a cypress ; as he recollected none such in 
their own army, he roughly jostled and 
hastily questioned him : “ tell me,” he 

said to him, who you are ? Come to- 
wards the light and show us your face.” 
The strong-bodied hero struck him such a 
violent blow with his fist on the neck, that 
the soul departed from his body: there 
Zindah-razm became cold and stiff, and 
the day of feasting and fighting closed upon 
him. In that place he fell, and they did 
not find him return into the convivial 
meeting : some time Iiad tlius passed with 
Sohrab, and the lion Zindah-razm did not 
come near him. Sohrab was looking around 
him, curious where he might be, and why 
his station remained empty : a person come 
up who had found him fallen upside down, 
and tlie life departed from his body : they 
stated his case before Sohrab, and truly 
embittered his appetite for food and sleep ; 
they went, and found him thrown contemp- 
tuously aside, and brought to rest as to 
feast or combat. Overwhelmed with af- 
fliction, they came back lamenting, and 
their hearts were dissolved in the anguish 
of pain: they told Sohrab that Zindah- 
razm ’s time was come, and iiis concern 
with war and conviviality at an end : on 
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report, Scarab rose in haste, 
andi'^'TCpair^ to Zin^b-raima with the 
sp<SlbdN>f drifliHg smc^e ; attended by his 
aervailfs, and with the minstrels and Hghts, 
he came and found him a dead corpse; 
h#was ^ceedingly shocked and astonished, 
and caflmg on his brave and intrepid war- 
riors, he thus addressed them, saying, “ to- 
nij^bt we must not think of sleep, but em- 
ploy the whole of it in brightening our 
spear-points; for a wolf got among the 
dock, and finding the shepherd and his 
dog in the fold, he seized one slieep from 
the braVe-hearted warriors, and left him 
weltering in his blood wth scorn and con- 
tempt. If the Creator of the universe may 
befriend me, he will render the earth 
smooth as the shoe of my horse. I will 
cast loose the noose from the holster of my 
saddle, and revenge Zindah-razm upon the 
Ir&nis.” He came back and resumed his 
seat at the festive board, and called all the 
mighty chieftains around him: the lion 
Sohtab thus addressed them, saying,— 
** 0, intelligent and high-minded warriors, 
though I have lost Zindah-razm as the 
prop of my throne, it is not incumbent on 
us to relinquish good cheer and convi- 
viality.” 

Now that Rostam was on the other 
hand returning to his sovereign, he met 
G6v in command of the night-guard in the 
Ir^i camp : when the champion found 
Rostam on the highway, he laid his hand 
on his sword and drew it from the scab- 
bard ; he made one loud shout like a fu- 
rious elephant, guarded his head with his 
shield, and held forth his hand ; for Ros- 
tam knew thatGev commanded the patrol 
that mght in tlie Irani camp. On i eccg- 
nizing Rostam’s voice, the patrol smiled, 
and after that expressed his astonishment ; 
he approached him on foot (from respect), 
^nd addressed him, saying, “ O, revenge- 
wreaking chieftain ! where have you been 
wandering on foot through tlie darkness of 
night?” The able-bodied hero optened his 
lips in reply, and said to him, « liad he 
journeyed as far as Saturn, he would thus 
have acted like a hero, that was disturbed 
and vexed The select Gev saluted him 
widi praise, saying, “ let me never see you 
without a horse, battle-axe, and accoutre- 
ments !” 

Thence Rostam proceeded into the royal 
presence, and entered upon the subject of 
the Turks and their convivial meeting : 


of Sohriib, his stately form and^ figure, fits 
arms and shoulders, his chest and lower 
members; that he never could have ex- 
pected such a person among the Turks, 
whose upright stature had the graceful 
motion of a cypress : such another is not 
to be met among the Iranis or Turanis ; it 
might suffice to say, that he is the cavalier 
Sam ! He moreover noticed that blow on 
Zindah-razm*s neck, which had ever after 
put a stop on his feasting or fighting. 
All this they discussed, and called for mu- 
sic and wine, and passed the remaining 
night in arranging the next day’s combat. 

Now the sun had raised his gold-bur- 
nished shield, and the dawn displayed her 
head in the celestial sphere ; Sohrab buc- 
kled on his coat of mail, and mounted his 
dapple-grey charger ; in his arm he sup- 
ported a Hindi seymitar, and upon his head 
he wore an imperial crown : on his hol- 
sters he hung his multiplied noose, formed 
of fold over fold, having the rigid visage 
of war between them. He sallied forth, 
and made choice of a commanding height, 
where he could view the whole Irani 
camp : lie directed Hajir to walk on be- 
fore, and said to him, an arrow should not 
deviate from a straight line ; its aim does 
not demand a crooked direction, for a ran- 
dom shot is less likely to wound its object ; 
unless it is your wish to incur a loss, you 
will choose the path of rectitude in what- 
ever business you set about : let all your 
answers He direct to whatever I may ask 
you ; adopt not a crooked policy, nor think 
of deceiving me : as it must be your wish 
to get from me a release, and to meet 
respect in every assembly, if you wall tell 
the truth in all I ask, you may meet in 
return my favourable award ; swerve not 
in any shape from the righteous path, 
and be candid in answering w'hatever I 
may interrogate you with respect to the 
Iranis; and I shall assign you stores of 
wealtli, and bestow upon you honorary 
dresses and presents ; but if after this 
fashion your policy take a crooked turn, 
your destination must in this case be a pri- 
son and dungeon,” Hajir answered him, 
saying, “ whatever the King may ask me 
about the Irani army, I shall fairly tell 
him whatever I know of it ; for why should 
my answer take a crooked path? In this 
you must find me true and sincere, and 
not so conceited as to prefer a perverse 
course ; for in tliis way no road is prefer- 
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able to the direct one, nor can I fancy any 
worse than the crooked.** He told hinii 
saying, “ I shall question you much about 
their high-minded warriors, their king, 
and people ; of all the mighty men of 
that land, such as Tos, king Kawos and 
Gudriz ! the brave and heroic of the king- 
dom of Iran, such as Gashtaham and the 
famous Gev ; of Bahrara and tl>e renown- 
ed Rostam j whatever I may question you 
about each, you must sum up bis charac- 
ter; and, if you desire to retain your 
head on its body, and preserve life in its 
place, you will give me the distinguishing 
sign of every individual.’* 

y uVi ) 

Sohrab questioning Hajte for some token 
of Rost am f and his concealing it^ 

An area, inclosed with screens of varie- 
gated brocade, having tyger-spotted tents 
pitched amidst it ; within this is a tur- 
quoise tlirone of an azure-coloured fashion, 
and having a hundred formidable elephants, 
paraded in the interior front ; with a stand - 
ard, emblazoned with a yellow sun : its 
field, or cover, a violet coloiu", and sur- 
mounted with a moon of gold ; all these 
situated in the very centre of the camp. 
“ Whose place is this, and which of the 
Irani w^arriors occupies it ?*’ He answered 
him, saying, “ that is the Irani sovereign, 
who has elephants and lions picketed at 
the entrance of his pavilion.” 

Then he remarked to him, saying, on 
the right hand tliere is a host of cavalry, 
elephants, and camp equipage, and an 
area, inclosed w ith black, having a body 
of troops parading within it ; and w^ithout, 
a vast shew of tents pitched all around, 
with elephants in front, and lions in the 
rear : a banner emblazoned w'ith the figure 
of an elephant, and near by troopers, with 
gold embroidered sandals, declare the 
name of this champion of the Iranis, and 
say where is his place or station?” He 
thus answered, saying, that must be 
Tos, tlie son of Nudar, whose standard is 
an emblazoned elephant ; he is a prince of 
the royal lineage, illustrious, an army-com- 
mander, and keen in his revenge ; the lion 
has not pow er to withstand his assault, and 
the mighty, from a dread, are ready to pay 
him tribute,** 


He asked, saying, “ that crimson pavi- 
lion, with a great warlike array exhibited 
in front of it, having the figure of a lion 
emblazoned on a violet-coloured banner, 
and the field embroidered throughout with 
jewels, with an immense retinue stationed 
in its rear, all armed with spears, and 
clothed in coats of mail : tell me what is 
this chief’s name, and do not, from per- 
verseness, slander his reputation.” He 
thus answ'ered, saying, “ that is the glory 
of the independents warriors, and the 
general-in-chief, Gudriz, the son of Gash- 
wadigan ; lie is an army-leader, and cou- 
rageous in the field of revenge, and has 
eighty sons resembling elephants, and like 
Hons. Where is the elephant that would 
dare to encounter him in battle; where the 
lion of the plain, or tyger of the moun- 
tain ?” 

He again spoke, saying, that green 
pavilion, having the Princes of Iran stand- 
ing in attendance before it, with a banner 
displayed over its canopy in front, and a 
dragon emblazoned on that violet-coloured 
banner : having a throne within, richly 
inlaid, and the Gawayaan standard (or the 
blacksmith’s apron) waving over it; on 
this is seated a champion, with the dignity, 
shoulders, and arms of the heroic ; before 
liim stands a horse, or raklish, of a corre- 
sponding stature, with a noose hanging 
down to his feet, w’hich, as occasionally 
heard to neigh, would seem, you might 
fancy, a loud surge of the ocean; many 
elephants stand before him, clotlied in the 
bargostowan, or a complete ebat of defen- 
sive armour, and the hero from time to 
time utters a loud excitation. Through- 
out ail Iran there can be no such stately 
form, nor can any horse lie found to com- 
pare witli his horse ; behold his banner, it 
is emblazoned with a dragon, and its staff* 
has the surmount of a golden lion. What 
is tlie name of this intrepid cavalier, wlio 
is every moment setting up the roar of a 
lion ?” Then did Hajir rcfiqpt writliin him- 
self, saying, ‘Mf I divulge the sign of the 
elephant-bodied hero to this strong-minded 
and lion-like warrior, lie may destroy in 
Rostam the corner-stone of heroism ; it 
w'ere accordingly better to conceal it, and 
erase his name from the roll of our proud 
and lofty chieftains.” He answered him, 
saying, he is a well wisher from China, 
who has joined our King as an ally.** He 
asked the candid Hajir for his name ; when 
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he relied, I know not what they call 
him.’* Again, Sobr^ questioned him 
about bis name, saying, << let me only 
know bis China appellation when Hajir 
thus spoke to him in answer, saying, “ O 
honoured Prince and lion-enthraller ! in 
those days, when he joined the King, I 
was stationed at this citadel: I conceive 
that this champion is that China-man ; or, 
at ^1 events, his arms and bearings are 
new to me.** 

The heart of Sohrab was sorely grieved, 
diat he could in no place find a sign of 
Kostam. His mother had given him a 
token of his father ; this he put to the test, 
hut, on trial, it had not proved true. He 
was sifting the name through the mouth 
of Hajir ; perhaps the mine of words might 
yield some heart-consolation, but fortune, 
as written on the forehead, is of another 
guess sort r it is not to be made less than 
what was ordained, nor is it ever to be 
made more: when the destinies spread 
their wings, and descend from the spheres, 
they strike the most sagacious of us dumb 
and blind. 

He then asked, saying, ‘‘ of chieftains 
having pavilions pitched along the plain, 
there stand troops of horse and of ele- 
phants, and the sound of the trumpet is 
heard amidst the crowd. One chieftain 
has a banner, with an emblazoned wolf 
upon its field, and its golden surmount is 
glittering above the clouds : having a throne 
erected amidst a pavilion, and bondsmen 
standing in ranks before it ; say, which of 
the Ir^i chiefs is this, what is his station, 
and whence his lineage?” Thus he re- 
plied, saying, “ that is Gev, the son of 
Gudriz, whom his brother-champions call 
G6v N^v, or the heroic Gev; he is the 
superior and chief of the Gudriz line, and 
is held in the Irani camp in a twofold es- 
timarion. He is the illustrious son-in-law 
of Rostam (having married Rostam’s 
daughter), and has few equals in the land 
of Iran.” 

He said to Jim, “ from the quarter of 
the resplendent and orient sun I observe 
one white pavilion, made of Rumi bro- 
cade, with above a thousand cavaliers pa- 
raded in ranks before it, the general on 
foot, and the spearsmen extended in a 
body beyond all bounds; appending to 
that brocade is a splendid hanging, with a 
body-guard drawn up in rank and file be- 
fore it : the general is himself seated on 


an ivory throne, with a state chair of dK>ny 
upon it. Of men of renown, what is this 
chieCs namej and, among chiefs, is this 
general ^teemed for his lineage?** He 
answered him, saying, call him FaribOTZ, 
for he is the diadem of heroes, and the son 
of a king, or of King Kkwos.** Sohrab 
asked him, saying, “ is this proper for one 
who wears a crown, and is the son of a 
king, that the chiefs should from every 
quarter approach a world-governing sove- 
reign, with their coronets on their heads ?** 
He asked, “ of that yellow pavilion, 
over which is waving a splendid banner, 
encircled with red, yellow, and violet, and 
having diverse flags displayed around it ; 
that behind it emblazoned with a wild boar 
in an extensive field, and having the sur- 
mount of a silver moon. Among the proud 
and lofty, say, what do they call him, and 
what token beside have you of this chief?*’ 
He thus replied, saying, “ his name is 
Garaz, or a w ild boar, who will not flinch 
a step from the encounter of lions ; con- 
sider him as intelligent and prudent, and 
of the lineage of Gev, and one that will 
not complain on the hardest blows.** 

He was inquisitive with him for some 
sign of a father, but he would divulge 
none, for that truth he managed to conceal 
from him. What can you counterfeit or 
do with a world, that it has not itself done ; 
the sovereign of the world (i. e. Sohrab) 
has come to his end in this concern ; his 
fortune had for a time taken another soit 
of turn, but it behoves us to conform with 
wliatever may happen ; if you fix your 
heart upon this borrowed abode, or this 
world, you must experience all manner of 
bitterness, vexation, and trouble from it. 

Again he questioned him about that il- 
lustrious hero, and of him whom he was 
so desirous of seeing ; of that green pavi- 
lion, and of that stately horse, and of that 
warrior, and of that multiplied noose. 
Then did the chief Hajir answer him, say- 
ing, “ it w ere wrong for me to hide any 
thing from you ; if I am at a loss for that 
China personage*s name, it is because I 
do not know him.” Sohrab said, “ this is 
not just, that you should take no notice of 
Rostam ; a person, who is the hero of the 
universe, cannot remain unknown in a 
camp. You admitted, that he is the chief 
of the army, and the guardian of every 
province and climate ; In whatever coun- 
try where Kawos may march his tro<^s, 
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with his formidable elephants, his crown 
and throne, he will require such an uni- 
versal hero as their guide, so long as the 
din of arms shall thunder over tlie land.” 
Ilajir replied, “ verily it roust Irave come 
to pass, that the lion-enthralling hero has 
at present marched upon Zabulistan, for 
it is the season of carrying on the war in 
Gulistan,” Solirab said to him, “ do you 
give this as your own opinion, that the 
King shall take the field in person, and that 
the hero of the universe sliall prefer in- 
dulging in idleness? for old and young 
must treat such a supposition with scorn 1 
From this day I shall make a compact be- 
tween you and me, for I am a man of few 
words : if you will point out this hero to 
me, you sliall meet honour in every assem- 
bly : I will lay open concealed treasures, 
and make you independent of the world ; 
otherwise, should you keep this secret from 
me, and conceal what ought to be divulg- 
ed, your body cannot be well affected to 
its lieacL Now you may meditate by wliich 
of tliese opinions you can abide. Do you 
not remark wliat the holy seer said to the 
king, when he drew forth the secret from 
its concealment. So long as the speech is 
unspoken, it is like a diamond, which lies 
rough or untouched within its native rock ; 
but, let it once he released from its mine 
and pi'ison, and it becomes precious in 
value, and sparkling as the !)rilliant sun.” 

Hajir til us answered him, saying, “ wlien 
a king has done with ti'eaty and negocia- 
tion, he will select from the world a person 
so disposed for w'ar, as can tear out the 
being of a formidable elephant. Were you 
to witness yourself the crest of Rostam, 
such dignity, command of countenance, 
and ample width of shoulders, you would 
be convinced tliat neitlier demon, lion, nor 
dragon, could escape him ; with a blow of 
hLs anvil-splitting battle-axe he could dash 
out the brains of 200 warriors ; his head 
must whirl amidst the dust of the sky, who 
can dare encounter Rostam in battle ? 
the elephant cannot withstand him in fight 
by land ; nor the Nile, in its rapid stream, 
overtake the dust of his war-courser’s feet ; 
his body has the strength of a hundred 
powerful men, and his head stands erect 
like the lofty tree. When, on the day of 
battle, his fury gets inflamed, what is an 
elephant, a lion, or a hero, opposed to 
him in combat ? Were it a rocky moun- 
tain that were pitted against him, I should 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 74. 


not desire to see it brought to meet him 
on the plain. With princes, all over the 
world, the war-skill of Rostam is univer- 
sally admitted ; were he to flourish in his 
hand a Hindi scimitar, you might not be 
competent to encounter him in combat. 
Have you not in this world raet warriors, 
who were armed with heavy maces ; such 
as Afrasiyab, that mighty chief of China, 
with all the renowned champions of Tu- 
ran? the elephant-bodied Rostam would 
show'er down fire, witli the sword of ven- 
geance, upon that united body.” 

Sohrab said to him, those gloomy- 
minded and select independent warriors, 
Giidriz, and the Goshwadigans, which, as 
well as you, we should esteem as his sons, 
have all such vigour, skill, and virtue. 
Where have you witnessed such w’arlike 
champions, you who have not heard the 
uproar of a cavalry assault? that you 
should recapitulate so much of Rostam ’s 
prow^ess, and be thus every moment 
launching forth in his praise ! Were I to 
encounter him, then you might call to 
mind how an ocean rages, when chafed 
Hath the w ind ; such a fear is excited by 
your fire, as if a still winter had gone a 
trembling. Fire does not thus blaze into 
a point, w'hen the green-mantled pool is 
set a moving ; tlie head of gloomy night 
takes its piUow of repose, when the sun 
brandishes the sword of his ardour and 
brilliance.” 

Now the hero Sohrab held forth in this 
vein, Hajir, being much dejected, w'as 
counting upon every minute ; hampered 
as he felt, he reflected within himself, and 
said, “ were I to give a token of the lion- 
entliralling Rostam to this strong- wrested 
Turk, having such a powerful and im- 
perial state, he might root out all that war- 
like spirit of the army, and overthrow that 
elephant-bodied bulwark . and with this 
strength, this arm, and these shoulders, 
Rostam might fall a victim into his 
clutches. No w^ar-coveting individual of 
our w'arriors beside is capable of facing 
him in single combat ; and if none of the 
Iranis are fit for revenge, he may seize the 
very throne of king Kawos.” The holy 
seer has so expressed himself, saying, “it 
were better to perish with a reputation, 
than to live for our foes’ gratification : 
should I fall a victim at his hands, neither 
is our fortune so gloomy, nor is the stream 
of our noble blood so entirely choked up ; 
VoL. XIII. s 
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like me, the venerable Gudriz has seventy- 
ax other sons, intrepid as lions ; such as 
the world-conquering and army-over- 
throwing Gct, who is every where a host 
widiin himself: such as the illustrious 
Bahrmn and Rah^n, and that Uon-over- 
thrower the war-making Sliidosh ; and 
such as Gudriz*s other seventy chosen 
sicms, all of them men of fame and repu- 
tation. After my death they will remem- 
ber me with kindness, and exact life-taking 
revenge on my foe; nor can it be other- 
wise with my body in Iran : tlius I recol- 
lect of the holy seer, when my body (after 
burial) shall put forth its head like a cy- 
press shoot from the earth, were it cour- 
teous and decent, if the tadrav bird might 
not scent my fresh verdure.” 

He said aloud to Sohrab, why so an- 
gry, and wherefore do you question me so 
much and closely about Rostam ? what oc- 
casion is there to show all this spite and ill- 
will, and why expect of me things that are 
impossible ? as 1 can have no knowledge 
of that, do you mean by such subter- 
fuge to cut off my head ? there can be no 
pretext for shedding ray blood : what need 
is there now for you to use chicane? you 
have not the power of ill-treating the ele- 
phant-bodied Rostam, for he is not likely 
to fall so easily Into your hands : must it 
not behove you to meet him in single com- 
bat, and will he not stir up with you the 
dust of the field?” 

After listening to these harsh remarks, 
the high-minded chief soon showed his 
back : he turned away his face, and utter- 
ed not a word, but was confounded by 
those ambiguous expressions : drawing 
himself stately up, he slightly smit him 
with the back of his hand, and, pushing 
hbn away with scorn, withdrew to his seat : 
there he long pondered with himself the 
various means of carrying on the war : 
and having girt up the loins of revenge, 
he placed a golden coronet upon Iiis 
princely head. 

REMARKS. 

Another blunder of the European Cri- 
tics, when they meddle with an Oriental 
subject, is that of making Firdosi not only 
the best, but the first Epic poet in the 
Persian language ; but his tutor and mas- 
ter, Asadi, wrote the Garshasp-namah, 
Ansari the Sohrab-namah, and others had 
written Epics previous to them : they 
might have been more correct, had they 


been content with saying, it was tlie earliest 
I^ersian Epic poem that had been handed 
down to us. At the conclusion of this 
verbal translation, I mean to put this 
Epic of Sohrab to the ordeal of our Euro- 
pean laws of criticism, when I have little 
doubt of satisfying the learned publick, 
that within its short but comprehensive 
bounds, it is as perfect, and contains as 
much sublimity and grandeur, pathos and 
tenderness, related in as elegant and ner- 
vous language, and with as consummate a 
skill in harmony, and adorned with as fine 
sentiments and correct figures of speech, 
as any heroic poem of ancient and modern 
Europe ; and that its author, Firdosi, who 
in this resembles (Sir William Jones says, 
equals) Homer, also is besides him the 
only original Epic writer : for as the poets 
of Europe have all servilely copied Homer, 
so most of those of the East have copied 
him, and are little else than his echo. Fir- 
dosi particularly excels in his descriptions, 
such as the pictures of battles, encounters of 
his heroes in single combat, the dawning 
of the day on w’hich some one of those feats 
happens, the splendour of his palaces and 
encampments, the martial array of his 
armies, and the conviviality of his feasts, 
many graceful examples of which occur in 
the poem of Sohrab : but for the present 
I shall content myself with simply no- 
ticing the above curious and rich detail of 
coloured and shaded figures, for tliey must 
not be confounded with plain symbols, as 
emblazoned on the standards of the dif- 
ferent Ir^i chiefs, and other ensigns of 
distinction, which I consider as tlie real 
origin of heraldry and armorial bearings ; 
and as curious to our European Antiqua- 
rian and Historian. 

Homer’s and Virgil’s heroes had divers 
figures on their shields, for the better dis- 
tinction of their persons, Xenophon men- 
tions a golden eagle, borne on a buckler, 
as the royal banner of the Medes ; and the 
frequent notices by other Greek historians 
of the devices used by Arsaces, Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Xerxes, Darius, &c., have in- 
clined many justly to believe, that armo- 
rial bearings were coeval with the esta- 
blishment of monarchy among the Medes 
and Persians ; and, in imitation of what he 
saw at Persepolis, Alexander the Great 
granted his most distinguished captains 
certain badges to be borne in their ensigns, 
and prehibited any others from using them ; 
for it is probable that his generals had be- 
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gun to «iopt siich» before he established 
this order of knighthood. 

The Roman standard being a simple 
spear, or pole, surmounted with an eagle, 
and having thus no field for their displays 
armorial bearings fell into disuse, and 
were not revived in Europe till after the 
dark ages, and then again direct from the 
east. The two chief channels for heraklry, 
gothic buildings, &c,, were that of the 
seventh and eight centuries into Spain 
through Barljary, an<l that of the eleventh 
and twelfth of Syria and Constantinople 
during the crusades ; but a tliird, and more 
complete and earlier one than either of the 
other two, was that of those Goths and 
Vandals themselves, who overthrew the 
Roman empire, and entered Europe by 
the north, when our English ancestors, the 
Saxons, adopted the horse as their heraldic 
distinction, and which is still lx)rne by 
George the Fourth, as King of Hanover. 
Camden and Spelman, our best English 
authorities, insist that armorial bearings 
were not establislied in Europe sooner 
than the latter end of the eleventli cen- 
tury ; yet a record of the establishment of 
heraldry in our own island, and perhaps 
the oldest existing instance in Europe, is 
that of the Scottish historian Hector Boe- 
tius, who informs us “ that Keneth, King 
of the Scots, granted to the Hays of Errol 
their present armorial bearing, a plough 
and yoke, in consequence of the bravery of 
a peasant ancestor of that family ; he having 
at the battle of Loncart, A. H,, 985, only 
armed with these two implements of hus- 
bandry, and by taking his stand with his 
two sons in a narrow pass, checked and 
kept at bay an army of Danish invaders, 
while in pursuit of his discomfited ad- 
vanced guard, till the King could rally his 
panic-struck army, and bring it up to vic - 
tory.** But though such instances occur 
of its earlier and less perfect notice, pre- 
ceding as tills one does the crusades, yet 
heraldry, like other human inventions, 
was likely to have been gradually intro- 
duced and established; and after many 
such rude attempts, at last methodized, 
per^cted, and fixt in its present refined 


state in Europe by the crusades and 
tournaments ; whereas in the east, allow- 
ing it to be no older than the time of 
Firdosi, this nearly coincides wkh the 
Scottish battle of Loncart, or the oldest 
authentic instance of its use in Europe : 
but there can be little dpubt of its being 
as antient as the days of Kai-Kawos, Ros- 
tam, and Sohrab ; and what might have 
induced Sohrab to believe Hajir’s surmise 
of Rostam ’s being a China general, the 
ensign of the dragon, or griflin, which he 
used, is the present arms of tlie Emperor 
of China, and has been from time imme- 
morial ; and is at this day seen emblazoned 
upon every article about the imperial court 
of Peking Mohammedan coins not ad- 
mitting of any picture or emblem, have in 
common only the date of the reigning 
king’s reign on one side, and the Islam 
creed of “ There is no God, but God, and 
Mahommed is the prophet of God, on tlie 
other ; but in the corner of some gold and 
silver coins of A sham, a province lying be- 
tween Bengal and China, and possibly 
once dependent on tlie latter, which I pre- 
sented to Sir Joseph Banks in 1798, the 
figure of this dragon is superadded to this 
usual Persian inscription ; and in talking 
over this curious subject some days ago 
with my esteemed friend, John Neave, Esq., 
who was for some years supreme judge 
and political agent at Benares, he put me 
in mind of the seal and crest of the Be- 
nares Rajah being a fish ; and I could then 
recollect tliat the mohur and rupee struck 
at Benares has each a fish thus etched 
upon it ; so that this is also a Hindoo usage. 

This scene opens with one of Firdosi’s 
beautiful, but simple descriptions of the 
dawning day, and of Sohrab buckling on 
his armour ; and having a Hindi scymitar 
in his hand, and an imperial crown on his 
head, mounted on his war-charger, and 
accompanied by Hajir, he selects a com- 
manding height, where he can fully re^ 
view and comment on the Irani camp, and 
leisurely question his companion about all 
their high-minded warriors, the King and 
people hoping to find his father, Rostam, 
one of them. 


OoJi; \j <Uw * 
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' The kamand or noose, so com* 

mon and necessary a piece of ofTensive 
armour with an ancient Persian warrior, 
has as unpleasant a sound wth us as the 

kaman or bow and bow-string, so 

necessary to an ancient English archer, 
would have at Constantinople ; both re- 
spectively conveying ideas of the imple. 
ments of a public executioner : according- 
ly, as one of those words which occurs in 
the accoutring of every Persian warrior, it 
uniformly puts me at loss, how to give a 
corresponding dignity to it. Also, I am 
often puzzled in translating some of the 
epithets ; two instances of which occur 
within three verses of each other, w’here 
Hajir resolves, at tlie risque of his life, to 
suppress any information of Rostam to 

Sohrab, whom he calls J j ^ : now 

the student, by referring to Dr. Wilkins’ 
Persian Dictionary, would translate this 
compound word good or benevolent, tlie 
direct opposite of what is meant ; for it 
really signifies hard-hearted or slrong- 

minded, having also the adverbial 

signification of much, very many : as, for 
example, the very common epithet in Hin-; 


difficulties I encountered by volunteering 
in this first att^npt of a real version of 
Firddsi, and how much tlie student is still 
in want of a JDictionaiy of the real and 
jrure Persian language to follow me ; and 
w’ith that I engage soon, if I meet with 
candour and liberality, to supply him. 

Besides tlus description of their ban- 
ners, this review has been considered as so 
interesting, that poets, of w’idely distant 
times and climes, have indulged in trans- 
cribing it : and here agmn Firdosi and 
Homer are original, and perhaps Shake- 
speare, for he winds up the second scene of 
act first of his Troxlus and Cressida with a 
review of the Trojan chiefs, ceitainly not 
copied from tlie Iliad, which he could not 
read in the original ; and I question if he 
could have seen an English translation of 
it ; for tlie story of this play he took from 
the Troy Poke of Lydgate, who again 
had it through Guido of Columpna, from 
Dicty s Cretonsis and Dare’s Phrygius ; 
and if he really knew the Iliad, meant it 
as a burlesque. In the Iliad III. 167 , 
Helen is introduced on tlie walls of Troy, 
pointing out to old Priam the names and 
characters of the chief Grecian leaders:— 
Onj ffiv Anotio^ av«p tivg t£ fiiyoti 


dustani very hard, &c. 

and in this same sense that quarto edition 
of Richardson’s Persian Dictionary is thus 
= -secondly, Hajir has himself 
the epithet of which Doctor Wilkins 

ugmn translates “ happy, fortunate,” and 
adds, as the Editor of Richardson, “ beau- 
tiful whereas a man tliat had just been 
threatened by tlie furious Sohrab with 
having his head cut off if he did that 
which he had resolved on doing, namelv, 
his suppressing ail knowledge of Rostam, 
was any thing rather than happy, fortunate, 
ot beaut ful; but he was open-minded, sin- 


cere, and candid, quasi 




which is 


the radical signification of this word, and 
which is implied by his declaration of 
running all risks in retaining his secret. 


And when I assure the reader, tliat in 
Firdosi and all tlie ancient Persian clas- 
sics, such examples occur in every other 
verse of the purest Persian words, which 


it were a vain task to seek the meaning of 
from Dr. W. s book, he may judge what 


T£, &c., which Pope translates : — 

But lift thine eyes, and say what Greek is he 
(Far as from hence these aged orbs can see). 
Around whose brow such martial graces shine. 

So tall, so awful, and almost divine ! 

“ The King of kings, Atridesyou survey 
Great in the war, and great in arts of sway.’* 
This said, once more he viewed the warrior-train. 
What’s he whose arms lie scattered on the 
plain ?” 

Then Helen thus ; ** wliom your discerning ejes 
Have singled out, is Ithacus the wise ; 

A barren island boasts liisgloiious birth. 

Bis form for wisdom fills the spacious earth. 

See, bold Idomenous’ superior towers. 

Amidst yond circle of the Cretan powers. 

Great as a God 1 &c.” 

Among other great European poets, 
Statius in his Vlltli, and Tasso in his 
Hid, stanza 61 , have been induced, by 
what Pope calls this masterpiece of conduct 
in Homer, to imitate so beautiful an episode; 
and by this means acquaint their readers 
with the figure and qualifications of each 
hero in a like lively and agreeable ma/fner. 
^ et to all of them, in some measure, ap- 
plies what Scaliger asks of Homer: — 
“ How happens it that Priam, after a nine 
years’ siege, should be unacquainted witli 
the faces of tlie Grecian leaders ?” Were 
any so prejudiced to tlie originality of our 
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author*!, as to believe that Firdosi had seen 
and imitated a European authority, Eu- 
ripides, in that capital scene of his Phoe- 
nissae, from the 1 20th to the 200th line 
comes the nearest ; where the old man, 
standing with Antigone on the walls of 
Tliebes, markedly notices the divers fi- 
gures, habits, armour and qualifications of 
each different warrior, as he passes in re- 
view in the camp beneath them ; but like 
most of Euripides’s plays, this episode 
only interests by the introduction of its 
foreign incidents ; for this contemplation 
of Antigone, of an invading army, has 
otherwise no immediate connection with 
the theatrical action of the piece : whereas 
this equally picturesque representation of 
Hajir, pointing out the Irani warriors to 
Sohrab, is natural and unforced, inas- 
much as a son, in having determined to 
challenge the field, is anxious to avoid the 
sin and ignominj^, as he says, of encounter-^ 
ing, and possibly slaying, his own father ; 
and the art used to deceive him, the in- 
terest and simplicity of the whole narra- 
tive, and the marked and lamentable ca- 
tastrophe, I will pit against any other he- 
roic incident. When Euripides makes 
Antigone inquire, which among the war- 
riors is her brother Poljmices, the trage- 
dian affords a striking example of delicacy 
and tenderness, as far as respects this ex- 
traneous incident ; whereas on his part 
Sohrab is chiefly fearful of being too par- 


ticular, and quietly listens to an heraldic 
detail of King Kawos, Tos, and Gudriz, 
till the gorgeous and circumstantial display 
of the occupant of die green pavilion must 
have struck Sohrab, and made Kajir re- 
flect, that if he blabbed a sign of the 
elephant-bodied Rostam to this strong- 
minded and fierce Sohrab, he might in him 
withdraw the keystone of Irani heroism. 
Accordingly, cancelling his name in the 
roll of tlieir present warriors, he calls liim 
an ally from China ; but having joined 
their army, since he left it, he did not 
know his name ; and iu order to divert his 
attention, proceeds, in detail, of Gev, Fa- 
ribarz, and Gar^ ; when getting impa- 
tient, Sohrab throws off his reserve, and asks 
after Rostam by name* But Hajir *s cau- 
tion on his part increasing in proportion 
to the other’s anxiety, he first artfully tries, 
and really does excite Sohrab *s jealousy, 
by extolling Rostam’ s prowess, and at last 
resolves on forfeiting his own life, rather 
than he forced to divulge his secret. Be- 
fore he quits the eminence Sohr^ again 
threatens Hajir, lest the secret of Rostam ’s 
presence with the anny, which he might 
thus hide from him for a time, might be 
hereafter divulged ; and on this occasion 
used one of those appropriate figures of 
speech, so common with Firdosi ; and 
which every scholar must admire as a per- 
fect and most elegant simile : thus — 


j ^ ^ 

** So long as a speech or secret is un- 
spoken, it is like a diamond, which will 
lie rough and untouched within its native 
rock ; liut let it once be released from its 
mine and prison, and it shall become pre- 
cious in value, and sparkling as the bril- 
liant sun.” 

Hajir is now provoked to desperation, 
and really harsh and insulting in his an- 


swers ; when Sohrab in a dignified man- 
ner pushes him aside, and retires for a 
wliile to ponder by himself upon the en- 
suing contest ; and, fortified with youthful 
confidence, soon reappears in high glee 
and complete e(|uipment, 

I am, Sec. 

Dec. 15, 1821. Gclchix. 


Erratum in the Persian Anthology of last Month, 

In page 34, line 9, read : « tiie ordo of which is \j in order that J^3 ^ he 
may put his foot forward or extricate himself business t ♦» 
with safety by any manner of exertion,” 
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Dr. GlLCHRiSrS EXPOSTULATIONS WITH THE EDITOR. 

To the Editor of the Astatic Journal, 


Sir: — ^In common justice to me, I 
now call upon you, as the conductor of 
an impartial and valuable Register, to 
explain why or how an anonymous at- 
tack was again inserted in the January 
number, on my System of Tuition,while, 
as a correspondent, I never conceal 
my real signature in such discusssions* 
This offence occurred after a very se- 
rious expostulation with some of the 
proprietors of your publication res- 
pecting A. U.’s ungenerous remarks, 
that appeared in the preceding month 
of November, followed by that iden- 
tical, nameless assassin’s blows at me 
with an X, from the self-same masked 
writer’s hands, whom I shall yet have 
the satisfaction of exposing in all his 
native deformity of head and heart, 
but by some other means than any 
periodical work, which is guided by 
those unjustifiable principles y^ou have 
recently evinced towards myself, in 
some respects. Without intending to 
impute improper motives to you per- 
sonally, on this occasion, may I ask, as 
a point of honour and honesty between 
man and man, whether or not my com- 
munications are ever prematimely sub- 
mitted to the perusal of my oppo- 
nents in transitu^ at the printing-office 
or elsewhere, and previous to their 
final insertion in the Register ? 

Some circumstances, as well as sur- 
mises on this head, of late, have ren- 
dered me rather suspicious ; and let me 
candidly confess, that I shall probably 
continue so, until you favour me with 
your simple assertion, or bare word as 
a gentleman, that no such unfair deal- 
ings, to the best of y'our knowledge or 
belief, have ever taken place in"^ the 
pending contest, where I have appear- 
ed from the first beneath a well known 
standard, while my antagonists are still 
illiberally permitted to assail or bray 
at me under false colours, in the 
eqiuvocal capacity of beasts of burden 
and tools of sanguinary executioners. 


Being really ashamed of the volu- 
minous intrusion of my insignificant 
concerns upon many of your readers, 
who must feel quite disgusted by this 
timewith all such controversial themes, 
I shall not solicit much room in your 
columns at present, in the hope that 
the little still required will be cheer- 
fully granted, either as an act of 
equity or grace, to one of the oldest 
and most cordial well-wishers of the 
Asiatic Journal. 

My lecture-room rent, and the con- 
tingent charges inseparable from every 
thing of this kind, all gratuitously 
furnished by the Company to the le- 
gitimate Professors, and which for 
three years have been defrayed entirely 
out of my own pocket, I, as a volun- 
teer performer of useful duties, was na- 
turally enough led to expect along with 
some prospective, if not retrospective 
remuneration from my Hon.Masters, at 
the expiration of ray triennial and pro- 
bationary servitude. Little did I dream 
that the small annual sum of .£150 for 
those purposes would be thrown, in 
the manner it has been done, as a bone 
of contention, into the General Court 
of Proprietors; where a spirit of hos- 
tility has been displayed agmnst me by 
certain most honourable Personages, 
which can be equalled only in the 
noble stand made there, on my behalf, 
by many individuals of the highest 
character for talents, integrity and 
benevolence ; but all their disinterest- 
ed efforts did me ultimately no essen- 
tial service, in the estimation of my 
enemies, whatever the result may yet 
be in that of the British Indian public. 
Thank God, the whole adverse host 
has now become visible, and tangible 
of course, though I must grant that 
my position is somewhat perilous, 
having single-handed to contend with 
the heavy metal of a Civil College in 
front, a formidable battery of the Mi- 
litary Academy in rear, a conclave of 
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great guns on one flank, and a non- 
descript bomb or mortar redoubt on 
the other: while my only dlaph- 
put is some British unfettered press ; 
and in this emergency it shall be my 
dernier resort, whence I shall rebutt 
those who have unfairly made a butt 
of me, whenever my whole maga- 
zine of ammunition can be duly pre- 
pared for such a defence as shall se- 
cure the victory, in some shape or 
other, for truth at last. In the in- 
terim, I shall indulge in that placid 
smile, which conscious strength from 
a good cause wUl always inspire, and 
continue to treat every injurious in- 
sinuation about my conduct with in- 
effable contempt ; and if I do not, by 
the aid of indisputable documents and 
logic conjoined, demonstrate, in due 
season, that the extraordinary ema- 
nations of uncommon minds in the 
vaunted Collette Report, and its lu- 
minous Appendix signed X, form a tis- 
sue of glaring inconsistencies, miscon- 
ceptions, misrepresentations, tergiver- 
sations, sophistry, malignity, ostenta- 
tious pedantry, and ingratitude, unri- 
valled in the annals of literary warfare, 
let me by all means be consigned to 
everlasting contempt and disgrace. I 
can produce unimpeachable eridence 
that so far from the BengalGovernment 
having supported me while employed in 
a meritorious department of their ser- 
vice, my whole fortune was spent upon 
the three large volumes of Hindoos- 
tanee Philology, to the tune of Eight 
Thousand Pounds ; and had not a 
magnanimousGovernor-General, in the 
person of Marquis Wellesley, then, 
most opportunely for me, reached In- 
dia, I must very soon have rotted in 
the Calcutta jail, and would thus have 
reaped, prematurely, a truly glorious 
and peaceful reward for all my toils. 

The celebrated Samuel Johnson 
never relinquished the fair prospect, 
by his profession, of a forty or sixty 
thousand pound fortune, besides a five 
hundred pound pension, pi'o bono pub- 
lico, as I have done ; his case, there- 
fore, bears no more analogy to mine, 


than my philological deserts can com- 
pare with the pre-eminent merits of 
such a g?ant in literature ; admitting, 
nevertheless, that our relative situa- 
tions were as parallel as an honoura- 
ble veteran commander attempted to 
make them, will a just and honest man 
ever deliberately allege, that because 
the British Government treated poor 
Johnson, half a century ago, very scur- 
vilp, the Anglo-Indian Sovereigns are 
thereby vindicated at present, in sub- 
jecting their own local lexicographer, 
not only to comparative, deteriorated 
allowances, but also to injury and in- 
sult, in a place too where he could not 
be present in person to defend hisself, 
when so unexpectedly assadcd by of- 
ficial superiors. Gratitude to my Hon. 
Masters has already made me their 
faithful servant, but even this laudable 
sentiment never can transform a man 
of my stamp to a silent, submissive, 
sneaking slave, knowing as I do, that 
the feeble worm instinctively turns 
on the oppressive foot, though I am 
neither a snake in the grass nor a dog 
in the manger, as I shall yet prove ; 
some wiseacres from the east 4ong 
to have been in their vile, persever- 
ing machinations against my property, 
honest fame, and successful system of 
Hindoostanee tuition. Upon this last 
alone my works and good name are 
founded so firmly, that the present low- 
ering howl of calumny, the blast of envy, 
and the storms of power will assault 
them in vain, whenever the under- 
hand trick of changing the actual or- 
thography of original documents from 
India, shall duly expose certain learned 
competitors to public reprobation and 
scorn for their iniquity and ingratitude 
to me in this instance only. 

I shall close this intermediate pre-» 
cursor of my intended copious Narra- 
tive of Facts, Services, Claims, Mono- 
polies, &c. connected with the India- 
House, Oriental Colleges, and Insti- 
tutions of Hindoostan and England 
from their foundation, in a legal ca- 
veat about my literary property. This 
stock in trade of mine, the Visitor 
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I>r. Wilkins, and Professor Stewart’s 
random assertions ex cathedra^ have 
placed pro tevipore, in great jeopardy, 
they have not already been the un- 
conscious instruments of a piratical 
visitation on me, by reprinting for the 
use of the College certmn Hindoo- 
stanee works, published by me, entirely 
at my own expense^ though composed 
by learned natives under my immediate 
superintendence at Calcutta. A single 
glance at page 1 1 of my succinct Nar- 
rative, independent of several vouchers 
in’ my possession, will probably yet 
shed sufficient light on this extraordi- 
nary topic to make my adversaries 
pause before they ruthlessly deprive 
me of all my rights as an author, es- 
pecially when they read the following 
extract from the Narrative : “ As my 
mere printing charges incurred and 
disbursed in the past year, 1803, 
amount to 23,803 rupees and upwards, 
I cannot estimate my loss by the 
unavoidable precipitancy of the pre- 
sent step much short of the above 
sum ; but which another year’s resi- 
dence here would have enabled me 
fully to put in a train of realization.” 

Convinced, Mr. Editor, that you 
can have no desire to exclude this 
curtailed letter, upon a business so 


complicated and diffiise, to which my 
real signature is affixed, I shall flatter 
myself with the hope, that it will 
reach you time enough for the Febru- 
ary Journal, and I remain. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

John B. Gilchrist. 

Arlington Street, 
m Jan, 1822. 

We cannot exactly comprehend 
why the Learned Doctor should be 
so exceedingly angry with us, simply 
for admitting into our pages a contro- 
versy which he has himself provoked. 
If Dr. Gilchrist is an advocate for a 
free press, he must allow, in common 
candour, that his System of Tuition 
is a subject as open to criticism as any 
other : and what, we may ask him, 
are more common than anonymous 
strictures f But, since it appears that 
the discussion cannot be maintained 
without such an unwarrantable degree 
of heat as is manifested in the fore- 
going letter, it must here terminate. 

In regard to the charge which Dr. 
Gilchribt has brought against us, of 
granting to his opponents the perusal 
of his communications previously to 
their publication in the Journal, we can 
positively assure him that his suspi- 
cions are altogether unfounded. — Ed. 


SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LURKACOLES. 


The Lurkacoles are said to have pos- 
»essed their present country for about a 
century, during which time, as their nimi* 
bers have increased, tiiey have been en- 
croaching on their neighbours, and have 
extended their system of depredation with 
their territories. The exact place from 
whence they came is not known j but 
they are considered to l)e a wandering 
tribe from the Westward. Tlie religion 
that they profess is not ascertained, but 
they have no Mahommedan or Hmdoo 
scruples with regard to food, as they say 
that they are of the same cast with (Saheb 
log) the English, and eat every thing ex- 
cept elephants, horses, dogs, and cats. 
Their territories, a )>art of Singhboom, 
abound with villages, some of Uiem laigc ; 


the houses of which are entirely built of 
wood, and kept very neat and clean. 
They possess cattle, sheep, goats, pigs 
and poultry in great abundance, and their 
fields display the fruits of considerable 
skill and industry in agriculture. The 
country is a fine valley between two ranges 
of hills, and is watered by the rivers Roro 
and Kurkye, witli others of less size. 
Every village lias its burying ground, 
where the ashes of the dead (as they burn 
all their bodies) are interred, and stones of 
considerable magnitude, formed of a spe- 
cies of slate, are placed on the graves, either 
fiat or upright upon their ends. Tlie coun- 
try is well wooded, having beautiful tojics 
scattered in every direction, and presenting 
very interesting viovs in many places. 
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The people are an active, robust, and 
very bold race, fond of iiidL'pendence, but 
prone, like all seini-barbaroiis tri]>cs, to b:- 
diilge in violence and outrage. They wear 
no clothes, except a ‘'inall coveiiiig about 
the loins, and they are v\ell exercised in 
the use of the vv'capons which they cinploy 
for attack or defence. The-e are chiefiy 
bows and arrows, and battle-axes, called 
taiiifees. Tiio tangoes are of a very con- 
venient size for use, and have iholr Iiead^ 
of various shapes, soir.o with edges of a 
convex and others a concave sliapc. The 
former ai'e most esteemed and considered 
moit efficient, and tlie powerful anu of a 
Lurkacole, accustomed to liandic his wea- 
pon, renders it so formidable, tliat tlicy 
have been known to cut the heads of 
horses off each with a single blow. Tiicir 
bows arc of bamboo, and tlicir bcv. '.trings 
are also fabricated from the same material, 
so that they are never affected by the mois- 
tuie of tlie atmosphere. Such as we have 
seen are rude in their construction, but 
they appeared well calculated for their 
piii'pose, and evidently require a consider- 
able exeitioii of muscular strengtii for 
their proper management. Their arrows 
are of various sizes and shapes, according to 
the distance at wliich they are to use them. 
Such as are framed for distant execution 
have nail-shaped iron heads, tapering to a 
point and angular, but not barbed, 'lliose 
intended for close quarters are larger and 
of different sizes, w ith the heads uniformly 
barbed, and capable of inflicting very se- 
vere wounds. The former will strike their 
marks at 200 yards* distance ; the lattei 
are used within 20 or 30 yards of tlie ob- 
ject. The shafts are all of bamboo, light 
and slender ; only those wiiich have barl)ed 
heads being furnished with feathers, cropt 
rather short, to direct their flight. None 
of the heads have been discovered to be 
poisoned. 

The turbulence of these people has been 
for some time considerable, and its ef- 
fects had struck great terror into their 
neighbours, who could never feel them- 
selves secure from their violence. It was 
their practice to murder strangers found 
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within their Tcrritor.vs, and outrages of 
this kind were so frequent and so noto- 
rious, that it became necessary for Govern- 
ment to send a force against them, for the 
purpose of checking such enormities, and 
producing an alteration in their behaviour. 
The force destine d for the service was large 
enough to render opposition hopeless, and 
wisely calculated to accomplish its object 
with the strictest attention to humanity 
The luirkacoles, ho'vvver, resisted all ten 
ders oi accommoualicn, and were despe- 
rate la their opposit'on, iincii their store:> 
of provisions began to fall into the hands 
of the troops j and measures were adopted 
to shew that farther warfare could only 
bring utter destnietion on their villages’ 
and pcsses'^ions. They w'ere attacked on 
all sides by detachments from the Body 
Guard, tlie 13th N. I., the Hill Rangers, 
Ramghur battalion and Cuttack legion, 
amounting to about 20(y') men in all, un- 
der liie command of Colonel Richards. 
On the advance of the troops the villages 
weie deserted, and the inliabitants took re- 
fuge, with their principal effects, in the 
fas^^nesbcs of the liills, and in the sides of 
difticiilt millahs, where they could throw 
up SLOckade > in front of tlieir places of re- 
treat. M hen pursued to those places and 
attacked, they made a very desperate re- 
sistance, and exliiliited individually the ut- 
most contempt of life and savage thirst for 
revenge. In many cases, therefore, it was 
found impossible to spare the poor fellows, 
v^ho scorned to yield, even when severe 
wounds left them but little power of an- 
noyance. Some retreats were discovered 
under ground, from which parties of wo- 
men and children were unearthed. 

After resist.mcu' w as seen to be unavail- 
ing, and the captme of many granaries had 
swallowed up the nteans of future subsis- 
tence, the natives submitted, and coming 
into the camp, in compliance with invita- 
tions which they had at first spurned, they 
acquiesced in the terms proposed for tlie 
regulation of their future beliaviour, swear- 
ing, accoixling to their cintom, on Iheii^Lr’.s 
stun, to abide faithfully by their agree- 
ment. — John Bull i)i iJb' Bust. 
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MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 
CAPTAIN SHOWERS, 

WITH A BRIEF NOTICE OF KI^ LIFE AND CHARACTER. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Str: — T he enclosed was handed to 
me by one of my pupils, that I might 
extract something useful from it, 
to incorporate with my Lectures, 
which occasionally convey local infor- 
mation, when very interesting, though 
not immediately connected with the 
languages of India. To warn young 
men against the savage practice of 
duelling, by the history of a gallant 
officer’s opinions on that subject, will, 

I conceive, be an agreeable office to 
perform in your editorial capacity ; and 
if the narrative possess, among other 
qualities, that of novelty, you will 
perhaps insert it in the number for 
February. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

John B. Gilchrist, 

(^Frora a Calcuita Paper,) 

We have already noticed die erection 
of a monument in the CatJitdral of St. 
John, at this Presidency, to the memory 
of the late brave and lamented Captain 
Showers, and we have since fulfilled our 
promise of connecting together such of 
the notices as appeared in the papers of 
tlie day on tliis event, as fit to accompany 
the brief description which we are enabled 
to give of the monument itself. 

In the Orders of Major General Sir 
David Ochterlony, issued on the occasion 
of tlie assault of ^lalown, in April 1815, 
at which Captain Showers fell, the follow- 
ing brief extract will shew the high opinion 
entertained of his value, and the regret 
felt at his loss : 

“ The Major General cannot fail to re- 
gret the severe loss ve have suflered in 
this arduous contest, and particulaidy la- 
ments the fall of so brave and excellent 
an officer as Captain Showers ; but it will 
afford consolation to his surviving friends 
that he died as he lived, an oinamenc to 
his profession, and an honour lo his 
countrv. ” 


Even tlie first mention that was made, 
of the death of this distinguished indivi- 
dual, in the ordinary obituary of a news- 
paper, was such as to speak very forcibly 
the esteem in which he was held, and we 
believe our readers will readily forgive 
us for transcribing it. 

“ Killed on the I5th of April, in the 
attack, by the British Army, under Major 
General Ochterlony, of the Ghoorka po- 
sitions along the Malovvn mountains, Chas. 
Lionel Showers, Esq., Senior Captain of 
the 19th regiment of Native Infantry, on 
this establishment. Death never claimed 
a nobler spirit, nor honour wept a braver 
soldier ! Showers died as he lived, the 
proud memorial of a British Officer. 
Tiiough still young in life, the greater part 
of it had been spent in his profession ; and 
in the aident pursuit of military fame and 
knowledge, he was foremost in every en- 
terprize sanctioned by his duty. As a 
volunteer from the Bengal array, he cross- 
ed the desert under Sir David Baird, and 
while marked for the strict performance 
of his military duties, he enriched the ac- 
quisitions of his early days, by an exami- 
nation of the banks of the sacred Nile, and 
the Eg}"ptian scenes of classic story. 

“ Aw^aketo the lightest whisper of actual 
service, and energetic in every act consistent 
with the just and lofty spirit of a soldier’s 
profession, he again embarked he knew 
not where, a volunteer for ev ery honourable 
danger. In the island of Ceylon, no 
splendid duties rewarded his eager hopes ; 
and the privations and hardships of a sol- 
dier are poorly appreciated without some 
military achievements to support their pre- 
tension to general sympathy. But in 
every situation of life, Showers was the 
same; and, with a disposition mild and 
gentle in the intercourse of private society, 
he here evinced that firm unbending spirit, 
which when attended with conscious rec- 
titude, ennobles the British character. 

“ In the personal conflict at his last mo- 
ments, the Goorkah chieftain had fallen at 
his feet before the fatal shot dislodged 
his gallant soul ; his body was sent into 
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the BritisJi camp by the enemy, in return 
for those of the Goorkah chiefs. The indi- 
vidual who bears this record of his worth, 
believes it no disgrace, if a tear should 
attend the soldier’s recollection of poor 
Showers. He laments his death ; but he 
has too mrch of the spirit of his departed 
comrade to lament its manner or its date. 
“ AW me metior JEtatis Spatio sed gloria.*' 

Even this tribute, honourable as it was 
both to the character of the dead and the 
feelings of the living who eulogized it, 
did not stand alone, as the following brief 
sketch uhich appeai^ed in the columns of 
another paper of the same date will uc- 
inonstrate. 

“ On the heights of Malown, in action 
with the enemy, on the 15th of April, fell 
Capt. Charles Showers, of the 19th regt. 
Native Infantry, aged 35 years. 

“ Tlie short but brilliant career of this 
gallant officer (of whose military life the 
following is a brief but inadequate sketch) 
holds out an inspiriting example, to a 
service, of wliich he w^as one of the bright- 
est ornaments. 

“ Capt. Showers came to India a Cadet 
in the Company’s Service, in the year 
1796. In 1798, he accompanied the Ben- 
gal troops to the Coast as a volunteer, in 
the w^ar against the late Tippoo Sultaun, 
and after taking his part in the previous 
duties of that splendid campaign, he was 
present on the ever memorable 4tli May, 
1799, at the storm of Seringapatam, when 
the tyrant met his well-merited fate in his 
own capital. 

“ In the year 1801, this zealous and gallant 
officer was again in the ranks of the Ben- 
gal Volunteers, at the head of a Company, 
on ser\ice in Egypt, with tlie battalion 
which received such high and deserv'ed eu- 
logium fiom the Commander of the In- 
dian Army General Sir David Baird ; and 
W'hich was no less the admiration of the 
whole British army, for the excellent dis- 
cipline, fine appearance, ardent zeal, and ex- 
emplary conduct, both of officers and men. 

“ Returning from Egypt, Capt. Show'crs, 
on the disbandment of the volunteers, join- 
ed his own corjis, the 1st battalion 19th 
regt. ; but a reinforcement being siiortly 
after required for the army of Ceylon, 
where a Candian war was impending, 
the services of Captain Showers, as a vo- 
lunteer, were again accepted, and he re- 
paired to that Island, in the situation of 


Adjutant to one of the Volunteer Bat- 
talions. On the conclusion of the service, 
he returned to Bengal, and immediately 
rejoined his ow’n corps, where, in the more 
peaceable duties of his profession, his at- 
tention w'as always uniform and unremit- 
ting, directed to the discharge of his own 
avocations, the comfort of his men, and 
the promotion of friendship and harmony 
among his brotlier officers, by whom he 
was respected and beloved. Capt, Showers 
was subsequently present with his corps 
in the several campaigns, under General 
Martindell, in Bundlecund, w’here, for 
his distinguished conduct, gallantry, and 
exertions, in leading a successful and well 
concerted attack on the rear of the enemy, 
he w^as honoured in General Orders with 
the thanks of the Right Hon. tlie Gov. 
General in Council. 

“ On the breaking out of the present w^ar, 
by the appointment of Colonel Arnold 
to the station of a Brigadier, in General 
Ochterlony’s Army the command of the 
1st battalion 19th regt. devolved on Caj)- 
tain Show'ers, who conducted the duties 
of it with his usual zeal, courage, and as- 
siduity, and willi the most undeviating at- 
tention to the nature of the extraordinary'' 
and arduous service in wffiat that division 
of the army has been constantly engaged, 
amidst a country and climate most ungenial, 
and during the most inclement weather. 

“In the late glorious action, under the 
walls of Malown, Captain Show^ers led 
one of the principal columns to a separate 
attack, in the most gallant style ; success 
appeared to be on the point of crowning 
his efforts on the heights, but in a critical 
moment, when the animating example of 
this brave officer liad inspired his gallant 
little band to the most heroic exertions 
against the innumerable hosts to whom 
they w'ere opposed, and just when, in per- 
sonal conflict, he had with his own liand 
cut down the chief of the enemy, whom 
he slew, he received a shot through his 
head, and instantly expired. 

“ Til us prematurely fell a man who was 
the admiration, as he will be the regret 
of all who knew him. 

“ By those to whom Captain Sliowers 
was more nearly connected by the ties of 
blood or friendship, his loss on their own 
account will long be considered a source 
of the deepest sorrow ; for himself, they 
have nothing to regret ; in the varioux 
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duties of life, as a man, a soldier and a 
Christian, his conduct was correct and ex- 
emplary ; humble, pious, and resigned to 
the will of Providence, he stood at ail 
times prepared for a change, and i * now 
gone to receive hi-> reward in Ilea’ven, and 
dwell with ‘ spirits of just men made pei- 
fect. ’ 

“ It is worthy of record to t!ie memory 
of tills brave man, that it was hi-, fum de- 
termination never to allow any provocation, 
however great, to involve I dm in a duel. 

It was a constant inaxltn with him, that 
nothing could justify so gro-=s a dereliction 
ofhisduly to God, v/hich he held invio- 
lable, and in support of which principle 
he was prepared, had clrcums-aucts unfor- 
tunately rendered it necessary, to encoun- 
ter all the opprobrium which the false no- 
tions of a mistaken and often harsh-judging 
world might cast upon his name. In the 
true spirit of the Saviour, w^hose mild pre- 
cepts w'ere no less his study than hU con- 
stant guide, he had resolved to submit 
to every indignity, rather than sin against 
his owm conscience ; and invariably said, 
that he would trust to time and opportunity, 
to prove in his country’s service, whether 
his claim, as a soldier, to the title of a brave 
man, was deserved or not. 

That duelling is no proof of courage) 
and that a resolution to abstain from a 
practice, so abhorrent to the laws both of 
God and man, does not imply a defection 
from that quality, let the life and death of 
this gallant Soldier and real Christian 
testify.” 

On Aipine heights a daring Fov. 

His flag in stern dehancs ^-1% *d : 

Proudly he view’d the bands below, 

And long with scorn their valour brav’d. 

To check that Foe’s insulting pride, 

Those lofty heights in triumph gain . 

The march of war with skill to guide, 

Hor prove his countrv’s sumnrions vain, 

To SHOWERS was g.v’n —a chosen baud. 

His dauntless sp.rit led to fight ; 

Up the rongh cliffs now waves his brand. 

Now on the moimtam’s rugged height. 

And there unmoved his standard flies, 

While round him mats the storm of w ir , 

And there the gallant Hero dies, 

Far from his home— from Friends afar. 

Weep for the Brave— whose sun is set,— 

Weep for the Friend— whom all deplore 

Danger and death be tc 
And comes to glad our es iu> more. 

In Glory’s bed his manes rest. 

In Honor’s breast his name’s tnshrm’d , 

His Christian spirit spe iks him blest , 

Who join’d to faiih i \irtuou mind. 
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Hark ! from hia gr^ve a warning voice, — 

Like him, it bids us stand prepar’d: 

Angels o’er him in heav’n rejoice. 

For whom on earth they greatly car’d. 

And fir’d by hts inspiring course. 

Shall many i youthful Hero rise , 

And many a Christian learn the source. 

Whence springs the bliss beyond the skies. 

We have now to give a brief description 
of the iVIonuinent which has been erected 
to the memory of tliis brave officer, pre- 
mising that the circumstances of his death, 
and a general description of the kind of 
design wished for, w'as sent home to Eng- 
land, but that the design itself was made 
by Nollekens, and the IMonumerit exe- 
cuted in liis study by a pupil of his own, 
under his immediate inspection. 

The coiobined powers of our veteran 
Sculptor Nolltkens, and his pupil Mr. 
Bonomi, are eminently displayed in this 
heartfelt tribute to departed worth ! The 
coup d' ml of the entire (whicli wc conceive 
is most advantageously situated in the 
Cathedral) is striking, and at the same 
time chaste. It may be remarked liere, 
that it is to be regretted that in placing 
sculptures of tins nature where tliey are 
to meet the public eye, that attention is 
not more frequently paid to the forcible 
light and consequent shadow^, which they 
absolutely require to do them justice. In 
this instance proper attention has been 
given to this point, which is always so ma- 
terial. The light strikes on it very beau- 
tifully. 

The Monument consists of three com- 
partments. The centre contains llie In- 
sciiption that follows iieieafter, from which 
at the sides two smaller com])artments as 
pilasters project, containing in bas-relief 
the sabres of our Indian opponents at that 
time on one side, and those of the Eng- 
lish on the other. 

Over the upper compartment is a very 
chaste and beautiful urn, on which the 
words “ PKO PATRiA ” appear, and which 
were never better applied, wffien we con- 
sider the high character, sentiments, and 
valour of the truly lamented hero to whom 
it has been raised, 

Tlie lower compartment offers the prin- 
cipal attraction, as far as relates to the art 
which pourtrays the last act of this great 
officer’s and good man’s life ! It contains 
nine figures : the whole is quite excellent ; 
but we conceive that the principal one, 
struck and falling in the arms of a sepoy, 
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could not be exceeded. The figures are 
not more than twelve or fourteen indies 
high ; and it will be acknowledged, con- 
sidering the material which this artist had 
to express his powers in, that he had, in 
the confined siiacc allowed him, great 
dilliculties to encounter ; but in the feel- 
ing and perfect expression of tlie figure 
of Capt. Showers, in the licad most par- 
ticularly, it would be scarcely possible to 
exceed it. He is struck, and is dying ! 
but the hero, tlie real heru^ is seen in a 
countenance \^luch exhibits a resignation 
to the will of Providence, at once the most 
pathetic and beautiful. It is death, but 
deaih divested of its terrors ! Kven bodily 
jiain appears to have given way before a 
mind relying on a sen-ie of duty, and re- 
liance on a superior povrer * it is, in one 
word, admirable. 

The head of G’pt. Showers, and tlie left 
arm, are both in aIto-^elie^ and it would 
be injustice to omit to notice the great skill 
\\ ith which the latter is eifected, the buund- 
up hand in particular. 

Tlie Ghoorkah Chief, slain at his feet, is, 
considering the limited space to which 
basso-relie\os are necessarily confined, ad- 
mirably described. The Ghoorkah Sol- 
diery avenging their leader, and the Na- 
tive Sepoys defending, though miavuiling- 
ly, their gallant Commander, do the artist 
the highest credit. It may be said indeed 
to be a work of art in the lii ghost degree 
honourable to our country, and still more 
honourable to the hearts of his comrades 
who have erected it, who, while they emu • 
late, love and lament him ! 

In the central space of the tablet is the 
folio-wing Inscription, which was wTitten, 
we understand, by an officer of the re- 
giment to which Capt. Showers belonged, 
and on reading which, before it was sent 
home, Sir David Ochterlony, who com- 
manded that division of llie Army, and 
who w'ell knew the worth of the dejiarted, 
said, “ There is not a word exaggerated 
in it.” 


Consecrated to the iSIcmory 
of 

Cha-rles Lionel Showers, Esquire, 
Senior Captain of the 19th Regiment 
Bengal Infantry, 

Who, in the Assault of the Fortified 
Heights of Malowm, on the 1 5th of 
April 1815, 

Led one of the Principal Columns to a 
Separate Attack, 

In the most gallant style. 

And gloriously fell at its Head, just when 
in Personal Conflict, he had, -with his 
own Hand, slain the Chief of 
the Enemy. 

In the various Duties of Life, as 
A jMan, a Soldier, and a Christian, 
the eminent qualities of the 
Amiable and Lamented Showers 
conspicuously shone. 

Finn in Honour, sincere in Friendship, 
Ardent in his Professional Duties, 
and humhlc and ferv^ent in those of 
A Higher Nature, 

the prominent Features of Ins Character, 
were 

Benevolence, Zeal, and Piety, 
and his deserved Portion W’as 
tile Love, tlie Esteem, and the Respect, 
of ail who know him. 

To record tlieir deeji Seiv c of his Worth, 
1 nd their licartfelt Concern for his I^oss, 
tlie Officers of the 1 9th llcgiment 
have caused this IMonument to be erectcil 
in afiectionate Ileineinbrance of their 
valued and regretted Coniratle. 
iEtat. 85. 

On the same occasion, in the gallant 
execution of his Duty, fell 
Lieut. IIr’'ii'iiRi:Y Bacot, of the same 
lleghnenl, ^Etat. 85. 

And in the same Campaign, equally 
honourably, fell 
Lieut. E. Wilson Bhouc.hton, 
also of the same lleginieiit, iEtat. 8v). 


MUNS'F IN REPI.Y TO GULCHIN. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir :* — After perusing Gulchin’s reply 
to my detection of the various in- 
accuracies in his translation of the 


seventh chapter of the Anvari Soo* 
hyly, I conceived it would be unne- 
cessary for me again to point out hh 
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errors, as he had virtually answered 
himself; but finding that in attempt- 
ing his defence he had committed 
many fresh blunders, I thought it 
would be as well to draw attention to 
these, and touch incidentally upon 
any point that seemed, from the man- 
ner in which it was represented, cal- 
cidated to mislead those not acquaint- 
ed with the question at issue between 
himself and Professor Stewart. 

Anxious in my former letter not to 
burthen your columns with more than 
was necessary to expose Gulchin’s in- 
accuracies, I took the first paragraph 
of ten lines and a half of what he 
called a literal translation, and in this 
I pointed out eighteen errors. I shew- 
ed that in a translation, for the publi- 
cation of which the only plea he 
could urge was that of its being more 
literal than Professor Stewart’s, he 
was less literal ; and that he had co- 
pied in many instances that gentle- 
man’s version, I selected likewise 
three or four verses to shew that he 
had entirely mistaken their meaning. 
With all these passages I gave the 
original Persian text, that scholars 
might judge for themselves. Of the 
eighteen blunders he has only attempt- 
ed to answer six, and the extent of his 
failure may be judged of by referring 
to my letter for November. It would 
be a waste of space and words to re- 
peat what I have already proved, and 
which exists in print, and is in the 
hands of every one who is likely to 
read my present remarks. 

Having stated in my letter that Gul- 
chin had committed “ more than a 
1000 errors in thirty-two pages,” he 
takes advantage of it to affirm of me 

having in the true Oriental style 
assigned me the lumping number of 
one thousand and one blunders, &c.” 
These two extracts will shew which 
has adopted the “ Oriental style 
and since he has the singular taste 
not to be content w ith what was under 
tHe number of errors he was calcu- 
lated to have committed in 640 lines, 
I will now be exact, and state, that 


the calculation will give 1097 errors 
in 640 lines 1 Will this content him ? 

Perhaps as Gulchin has ventured to 
disparage the labours of such authors 
as Sir W, Jones, Richardson, Wilkins, 
Lumsden, and Baillie, it will be deem- 
ed unnecessary for me to shew how 
very little he is entitled to attention ; 
but I shall state my reasons for doing 
so at the conclusion of this letter. 

When any one, who by rote and 
chance has got a smattering of some 
liberal pursuit, attempts a definition, 
he cannot fail to shew the very slen- 
der stock of his knowledge ; and such 
men have generally the tact to hide 
their deficiencies under general as- 
sertion. This is their strong hold, 
and beyond it they do not ven- 
ture. The Persian scholar will ob- 
serve how he betrays his ignorance of 
grammar, in the following passages, 
taken from his reply : “ The word 
aJx., on which Miinsif dwells with 
such complacent self-sufficiency as to 
introduce it twice, is not the abstract 
noun, signifying conquest and supe- 
riority, dominion, and power, in which 
the last letter, or a, is changed into a 

CU, and in this form becomes a natu- 
ralized Persian word, as thus * 

but the real Arabic participle, and, ac- 
cording to the Arabic idiom, has either 
a present or past sense, signifying pre- 
vailing, subduing, or prevailed, sub- 
dued, and joined, as in the text, with 

in this compound form signifies 
being rendered as made, subdued.” 
In this extraordinary passage, as far as 

it is intelligible, he asserts that 

is a participle, and an abstract 

noun. It would be futile to tell the 
scholar, that its being written in one 
or other form, could in any way alter 
the nature of the word ; or that 
it is one of those fesv Arabic infinitives 

that do not change the i into the 

form Cl?, when introduced into Per. 
sian. In no case, however, is it a 
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participle, either present or past. In 
his translation he renders xJLz 

‘‘ to hold at bay,” and in his present 
letter “ to be put at bay;” when even 
it' we overlook the preposterous mean- 
ing he assigns it, he is apparently un- 
acquaintetl with the difference between 
a transitive and a passive verb. There 
is one passage more in which he in- 
troduces this word, and as it seems to 
have cost him some labour in the 
production, and is altogether unique, 
I iutreat the indulgence of the reader 
for him, while I quote his words. So 
lu-ight an example of what we arc to 
anticipate from the Oriento-Euro- 
jiean mind,” which he hopes to create, 
should not be lost to the world and 
to posterity. “ Munsif makes up for 

his ignorance by a or self-suffi- 
ciency, and has the conceit of thinking 
himself (this word I must copy him 
for once by referring to twice) 
superior to every one else, and in his 
proofs of my blunders^ and 

vulgarity, makes cock-sure of tULc 

being triumphant, where he will 

now find himself in fact 

completely worsted and nonplussed 1” 
In this short passage, it is strange 
that thirty years* acquirements in 
the Persian language have not made 
Gulchin aware, that by e]ni)loy- 

inS 4-li for “superior,” instead of 
he has defeated his own pur- 
pose ; and that w ith the same view 
had much better have been 

I am thus obliged to 
undertake the obstetric art for him, 
and bring his bright conceptions into 
being ! 

Another instance of his notable 
scholarship occurs in the following 
passage ; when speaking of some Ara- 
bic Tables in Professor Stewart’s work, 
in which, as it was not Ins intention 
to write a grammar, the Professor gave 
the briefest notice possible. Gulchin 


remarks ; “ these Tables are headed by 
four paragraphs of directions, the se- 
cond of w’hich is : the Arabic alpha- 
bet consists of twenty-eight letters^ ten of 

which (S) 5 o « J ^ J ^ CJ \ 

are denominated serviles, and the 
others radicals.” Gulchin goes on to 
state : “ Now the tw o clauses of this 
short paragraph flatly contradict each 
other, for the Arabic alphabet either 
consists of tw'enty-nine letters or there 
are only nine serviles. This is one 
consequence of retaining Jones’s Per- 
sian, and Richardson’s Arabic Gram- 
mars, as the manuals of our Oriental 
Colleges.” 

Tile great defect of all popular Per- 
sian scholars is, that they never under- 
stand the system of the Arabic alpha- 
bet, wdiich has been borrowed for the 
Persian language; and from the mo- 
ment of their outset in the language, 
they identify all the powers of the 
letters with those of the Roman al- 
phabet, in which it is necessarily at- 
tempted to exjflain them at the be- 
ginning of every grammar. The con- 
sequence is, that contenting themselves 
with crude analogies, they live on in 
error, and are never able either to pro- 
nounce or w'rite the languages cor- 
rectly. Such will be seen to be Gul- 
chin’ s case. In the above passage he 
seems unwilling to allow Sir Wm. 
Jones and Richardson to be of any 
authority ; though these authors only 
followed men of the greatest celebrity 
who preceded them. Now in produc- 
ing the authority of the very learned 
Sylvestre De Sacy, to support the 
rules of Jones and Richardson, I shall 
at least have the literary public on my 
side. De Sacy, in the most exact and 
erudite grammar of the Arabic lan- 
guage that has yet a|}peared, assigns 
the same number as Professor Stewart, 
namely, twenty-eight letters, to the 
Arabic alphabet. If, according to 
Gulchin’s suggestion, w'e were to 
reckon hamzah, a distinct letter, anti 
swell the number as he wishes to tw'en- 
ty-nine, we should then have but a 
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duplicate of what already exists in the 
alphabet; which would be as much 
the richer for the process, as the child 
that thought it doubled the number of 
its sugar-plums by calling them at one 
time twelve and at another a dozen. 
The sign \ has no sound unless it hab 
a ^ hamzah and a vowel point attached 

to it, either written or understood, 

% 

when it is respectively sounded 1 

\ i, \ H ; thus the efficient letter is -c 

hamzah, and the \ is a mere prop or 
support, to which it is to be joined. 
When, however, it commences a new 

syllable and is not preceded by t ^ lO 
it is usual to write the simple hamzah 

as in and thousands of other 

instances in the Arabic language. The 
exception to this general rule occurs 

7 CO' 

in such w ords as J l~rb ciL-* 

the mere cypher or shape \ occurs in 

all plurals of the third person of the 

past, aorist, &c., as in ] tj \ 

and has no sound, because it is 
unqualified by a hamzah and a vow cl 
point. Now it was necessary to draw 
the Student’s attention to this plain 
distinction ; Professor Stewart there- 
fore gave both forms under one ge- 
neral head, prefixed to his Tables ; and 
there are ten serviles as he has stated, 
and not nine as Gulchin would have it 
believed. 

Gulchin, continuing his remarks on 
the same subject, says, “ for the - ham- 
zali is as much an Arabic letter as any 
one of the other twenty-eight, but is 
not properly so in the Persian language, 
being- there chiefly used to express 

the double w’aw', as in the woi\ I 

A s- 

the double ya in the word 1 ) 

and the contracted second f^cr^on sin- 


gular of the verb, as ' thou hast 
cherished 6:c. ; and I might thus retort 
on the Professor and his coadjutor 
by saying, that the one commenced liN 
conunentavy and the other his panegy- 
ric, by a tacit avowal of not knowing 
their A B C.” There is a steady 
confidence in ignorance that ever 
keeps its .spirits up ; nothing but such 
a feeling w'ould have allow'ed any one 
to expose his deficiencies in such a 
niamier as Gulchin has done in the 
foregoing passage. He says that, > 
hamzah is as much a letter a'> an}" one 
of the twenty-eight.” This is in- 
formation indeed ! If it Is not a let- 
ter, what is it ? ..Vnd is a letter le.-^s 
a letter for being a servile instead 
of a radical ? Are not ^ J ^ 
ik,Q, letters, because they are occasion- 
ally employed as serviles ? But the 
truth is, that, like all superficial Per- 

“i. 

sian scholars, he knows not what \ 
alif is, and in what it difters from 
hamzah. As to his assertion that ^ 

hamzah “ is not properly a letter in the 
Persian language,” he is, as might 
be expected, equally unfortunate. It 
is as much a letter there wdien ic is re- 
quired as in Arabic. The Arabs w^ere 
as intolerant in the introduction of‘ 
their alphabet as of their religion into 
Persia ; they inculcated both wuth the 
sword, and neither allow ed their creed 
nor their alphabet to be tampered with. 
The same victory that established them 
in the country gave prevalence to their 
faith and the Koran ; and with the 
latter the alphabet necessarily formed 
a part, as it was impossible to read it 
without a knowledge of the letters. 
Yet to support his own opinion he 
produces three words that overturn 
his assertion. In every case where 
two vowels hap[)cn to meet in Persian, 
which are not to be sounded together, 
the second must, whenever it is at- 
tempted to be written, be preceded !)v 
hamzah. Wit lies'., in addition to vriuit 
lie lia-i himself introduced, such words 
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sense by substituting the word about 
as . 1 cib and hundreds of for the word round, and makes some 


others familiar to every Persian scholar. 
The object is not as he asserts to ex- 
press the double waw, and double ya, 
but to express the second vowel sound 

in such words as 

hcCus, which without it might be read 
either iiyan, dy'in, or dyun; kdwas, 
kdwls or Jcdiviis. And here it may not 
be irrelevant to the subject to re- 
mark, that the hamzah in these cases 
approximates, as much as tw o such dif- 
ferent systems will admit, to that which 
designates the diaeresis of the Roman 
alphabet ; where the object it fulfils is 
to mark that of two vowels coming to- 
gether, the second is to be pronounced 
separately from the first, as in poem a, 

which a Persian would write Uj ^ 

But to proceed to other points : in 
my former letter I stated, “ In this 
as in many instances Gulchin entirely 
overlooks the force of 

or relative which converts ^ 

noun into an ailjective, and an ad- 
jective into an abstract noun. 

itself means “ spring,” but as 

every Persian scholar knows, implies 
vernal,” To this Gulchin replies 
as follows, “the does 

not, as he tells us, convert a sub- 
stantive into an adjective, but forms 
the derivative from its primitive :” 
It wall hardl}^ be necessary to remind 
the Persian scholar that the very in- 
stances I have quoted of^l^ “ spring,” 

which is a noun, and vernal,’’ 

which is an adjective, ought to have 
kept Gulchin from making such a mis- 
take, if accuracy had been his object. 

As he had in his translation of a 
tetrastic quite mistaken the sense of 
the poet, I pointed it out \ but now to 
establish his claim to correctness he 
thinks it proper to give Professor Stew - 
art’s version, of which he makes noa- 
Asiatie Journ^ — No. 7*1. 


other alterations which will be seen 
on comparing the subjoined readings : 
by a similar process any argument 
may be supported. 

Professor Stewarfs Translation, 

“ A man of resolution is he ivho will 
not deviate from his purpose; although 
compelled to wander round the w'orld 
like the heavens : like the phoenix 
he remains unmov'ed in the midst of 
storms, not like the sparrow who falls 
by the wand of a pop-gun.” The al- 
lusion of the poet is founded on the 
belief of the Mahometans, that the 
earth is stationary, and that the hea- 
vens revolve round it ; this system, 
which is the Ptolemaic, the Arabs bor- 
row ed w ith their other sciences from 
the Greeks, 

Gulchin ihns misquotes Professor 
Stewart : A man of resolution is 

'not he 2 vJio can deviate from his pur- 
pose, although compelled to wander 
about the world like the heavens ; like 
the pheenix, he remains unmoved in 
the midst of storms ; not like the 
sparrow, wdio falls by the wind of a 
pop-gun.” Upon this, Gulchin re- 
marks, after having thus altered the 
text to suit his purpose, “ thus mak- 
ing his resolute man wander about the 
world like the heavens ; and then com- 
paring him to the phoenix, as remaining 
unmoved amidst storms ! ” Gulchin 
seems not to know the difference be- 
tween words when employed in their 
original and their figurative senses. 
Has he never heard of an Anson or a 
Cook, who went round the world, and 
vet remained unmov^ed amidst storms ? 
There is some difference between go- 
ing about the world and going round 
it ; and there are other storms besides 
those occurring in the physical world. 
But I am willing to hope that so 
unwarrantable a change of words has 
arisen by chance, in the hurry of rapid 
transcription. 

By a mistake of the press, or in the 
copying out the rough draft of ray 

letter, the word was incor- 
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rectly printed for and on this 

he makes the following remarks : “ un- 
fortunately for himself, he had got 

scent of another word, namely, 
tofang (tufang), which this umpire of 
Persian scholars, in his barefaced ig- 
norance, gives, without rhyme or rea- 
son, as a rhyme to falak ! ” It 

is needless to defend myself from the 
ridiculous charge of making tufang 
rhyme with falak! 

Gulchin in referring to the diction- 
ary for found that the verse 

which is cited to illustrate the use of 
the word, is the very tetrastic in ques- 
tion, with the poet’s name affixed ; 
upon the strength of this slender in- 
formation he makes the following 
flourish of extensive scholarship : — 
“ our first example, as a tetrastic from 
the seventh chapter, I can recognize as 
the composition of Ibn Yimin (Ibn 
Yamin): not one of those obscure 
writers Munsif advises me to stick by, 
but a Persian classic of great repute, 
though this is probably the first time 
Munsif has heard of him, who flourish- 
ed during our fourteenth century a lit- 


tle w'hile previous, and is no way in-- 
ferior to Hafiz It will be remarked 
that he does not know how to spell 
the name of this renowned Persian 
classic, with whom he beasts so fa- 
miliar an acquaintance, though Yarnin 
is an epithet familiar to every Persian 
scholar. The same poetical illuotra- 
tion in the dictionary supplying him 
with a new reading of the text, he 
again gives himself credit for exten- 
sive erudition. He forgets that though, 
like the ostrich, he may by burying 
his head in the sand, be hid to him- 
self, his person is still exposed to the 
hunter. His words are “ In the last 
hemistic of the second distich, all our 

copies have omitted the preposition 
so necessary to the measure as well 
as sense ; and both the Professor and 
I have omitted to translate “ in the 
instant Now as Munsif was so anx- 
ious to convict me of plagiarism, how 
the dunghill cock would have strutted 
and crowed, had he had the wit to dis- 
cover what he would have marked as 
so sure an instance of it.” That every 
scholar may judge for himself, I will 
quote the tetrastic : 




Now it will be evident that if az is 
not written, J will then become the 

governing noun, aud must consequent- 
ly have the izafat ) i, or sign of the 
genitive case after it; hence the mea- 
sure is complete with or without j\ 
az ; and when the latter is omitted ^ Ja 
can be in no way rendered “ in the in- 
stant In the Calcutta edition of the 
Anvari Soohyly, which was printed un- 
der the care of learned natives in the 

college of Fort William, the^l is not 

given, neither is it to be found in the 
only two MSS. copies that I have been 
able to consult. And now that he has 
touched on the subject of his plagia- 
risms which I detected, how is it that 


he can make no better defence than 
the following : “ Did they expect cre- 
dit with the public, by asserting that 
Gulchin could play the plagiary with 
them ?” No, I did not expect credit 
for asserting, but for proving the fact 
beyond dispute, and Gulchin will bear 
in mind that the proof is on record, 
and before the public. 

The next point on which Gulchin 
attempts to defend himself, partakes 
of the ridiculous. Husain Waiz hav- 
ing described a courser of matchless 
speed, as usual, borrows a poetical 
quotation to embellish his prose, and 
describes him in the common strain of 
eastern hyperbole and pun. 

« rosy,” when applied to tears means 
bloody,” and if to a horse a « bright 
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bay,” so that we have here a succes- 
sion of puns and allusions. Gulchin 
mistook khushraziy “ gracefully run- 
ning,” for khushru, “ chearful.” Yet, in 
violation of common-sense, but to sup- 
port his first error, he declares, that the 
passage should be ** a fair and beautiful 
female smiling through her tears.” 
Now this would be the most extraor- 
dinary horse that ever was seen : 
where could its equivalent be found ? 
And if shewn at Bartholomew Fair, 
would repay the breeder far better 
than any authorship, Persian lexico- 
graphy not excepted. Upon making 
this pleasant blunder, he is on such 
good terms with himself, as to speak 
of his own merits, in the following 
unqualified terms, “ But as it requires 
some skill in the author’s florid style 
to comprehend this high-flown com- 
position, it is only the profound Per- 
sian Scholar (i. e. Gulchin) that can 
judge, and I shall not doubt to whom 
such an umpire would award the palm 
of superiority.” Perhaps there are 
but few who have not by this time de- 
cided from whom at least it should be 
withheld, 

Gulchin goes on to say : “ The 
distich next following 

this the Professor has the good 
sense not to attempt, and in a 
note modestly confesses his inability of 
translating it ; and, for the honour of 
the English nation, I have done it for 
him and his pupils, and am thus ever 
ready to assist inability modestly con- 
fessed; but Munsif passes by such 
confessions as he would a snake. Yet 
the Professor is himself imprudent 
enough to attempt the following dis- 
tich, and again finding himself diffi- 
culted (?) endeavours to get out of 
the scrape by the stale trick of hiding 
his inability under a free and vague 
version of it ; and this, for the na- 
tional honour, 1 have also rendered 
literally,^' Is there any one who 
would not doubt the lofty pretensions 
of the writer, on the moment of pe- 
rusal, even though the preceding pas- 


sage stood perfectly insulated? The 
reader, who consults both translations, 
will not be surprised to find that there 
is as little reason for the modesty with 
which Professor Stewart spoke of his 
own merits, as for the self-gratulation 
of Gulchin, Contrary to Gulchin’s 
assertion. Professor Stewart has trans- 
lated the verse, and I regret that the 
great length to which this letter ex- 
tends, vrill not allow me to quote the 
original Persian and both translations, 
to afford the means of comparison. 

The following passage from Gulchin 
was wTitten by him to divert the atten- 
tion of the reader from his own errors. 
It refers to a verse in which he not only 
mistook the sense, but likewise borrow- 
ed part of his translation from Pro- 
fessor Stewart, which is put beyond a 
doubt by his having copied even a mis- 
take of the press. “We now reach the 
third of Munsif poetical quotations, 
where the Professor steps into the 
mire; and his coadjutator (?), in trying 
to extricate him, plunges with him 
into the thick of it, and lovingly em- 
bracing like two friends, they take an 
uncomfortable roll together through 
the dirt.” This is the courtly lan- 
guage of a gentleman in the year 1822, 
who speaks of himself in the follow- 
ing terras : “ Such otium I glory in, 
and am vain enough to fancy that I 
pass it cum dignitate” The foregoing 
sentence affords some criterion to 
the reader, if any were still required, 
to form an opinion of the judg- 
ment of a writer, who asserts that a 
story, which would have been too ri- 
diculous to introduce into the Pro- 
fessor’s lecture-room, ought not to 
have been omitted ; and that it was as 
absolutely necessary in winding up the 
catastrophe, as the foiurth or fifth act 
of one of Sophocles’ plays; and that 
the story of Husain Wdiz “ would yield 
to few of the best Greek or Latin 
classical dramas.” 

Though Gulchin has published much 
daring the last five years, how is it 
that he has not attempted any thing 
that had not been previously- trans- 
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lated ? If the public must be regaled 
with lucubrations on Persian Antho- 
logy, would it not be better to print 
the beautiful translations of Sir Wm. 
Jones and other writers ; particularly 
as the alchymical secret possessed by 
those authors has enabled them to 
transfuse the pure ore of the original 
highly burnished into our native lan- 
guage? Must that portion of the pub- 
lic which cannot read the Persian, be 
obliged to put up with a rough, molten, 
misshapen mass of metal, so debased 
by Gulchin’s alloy, that the most care- 
ful analysis can scarcely detect a single 
grain of gold ? 

In one of his early essays, he gave 
a translation of the Two Pigeons from 
the Anvari Soohyly ; which has been 
translated by Sir Wm. Jones and 
others, over and over again, for the 
last hundred and fifty years: and the 
episode of Suhrdb and Rustam, which 
has become an interminable theme in 
his hands, has been these seven years 
before the public, in the spirited poe- 
tical version of Mr. Atkinson. It will 
be remembered, too, that the transla- 
tion of the seventh chapter of the 
Anvari Soohyly was previously trans- 
lated by Professor Stewart, and afters- 
wards criticised and copied by Gul- 
chin. From his frequent repetitions 
of the same subject, it is clear that his 
plan is that of men of small capital, 
namely, to turn his little stock as 
often as possible within the year. But 
at this moment a thought occurs to 
me, that may tend to do Gulchin 
justice, and to convince us that he 
himself once possessed as much mo- 
desty as he has attiibuted to others. 
Is it not likely, that when he adopted 
the epithet which implies one 

who culls flowers,” he pretended to no 
more merit than that of gathering those 
parents of sweets wherever he could 
find them? But surely, in common 
justice, he should not attempt to set 
off his Anthology, by seeking for them 
in other men’s parterres He has 
now discovered that it is a dangerous 
amusement : the poet says, 


Qut legltis flores 

fiigive htiic, 

Gulchin has announced his intention 
of publishing a dictionary of the Per- 
sian language, upon which he says he 
has been engaged above twenty years, 
A little forecast on his part would 
have warned him of the necessity of 
not prematurely exposing his utter 
incapacity to accomplish the task he 
has undertaken. It would have sug- 
gested to him, that the only hope that 
this “ dernier resort ” for brief celebrity 
might not be severely criticised, would 
depend upon its unostentatious in- 
troduction before the public. It is 
an invidious task at all times, and 
what no man of feeling will undertake, 
to detect unpresuming inaccuracies and 
blunders, and to tear aw'ay the slender 
prop that gives security to feebleness : 
to this Gulchin might have trusted 
with full confidence. Fame is not to 
be acquired by such means, and I 
may exclaim, hanc maculam nos decet 
effugcre 

It may be matter of surprise that I 
have taken the trouble of exposing 
that which does not require to be 
pointed out to the Persian Scholar ; 
and which, as far as it respects the 
public generally, cannot be under- 
stood. To this reasonable rebuke I 
would reply by saying, that having 
formerly been so thoughtless as to 
shew how little Gulchin’s remarks on 
Professor Stewart’s work were en- 
titled to notice, and my letter having 
produced fresh assertions and fresh 
blunders from Gulchin, I felt it was 
but due to the Public that these should 
be laid before them, and that some 
document should stand upon record 
which might be referred to as a ready 
criterion of his bold pretensions, 
whenever, soliciting their patronajje 
he appears in his own name, as he has 
announced to be his intention. For 
this reason I have entered more at 
length into the subject of his inaccu- 
racies, than would be necessary for 
their mere detection. 

Deluded with the fallacious hope of 
crying up his own work, by attempting 
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to depreciate those which have a de- 
served celebrity with the public, in 
his present letter, he says : “The 
learner would rest on a broken stick 
were he to seek for this signification 
in Doctor Wilkins’ Persian and Arabic 
Dictionary, for he must refer to some 
of those Persian or Arabic MSS. Dic- 
tionaries, which the Doctor tells him 
he consulted,” The twofold object 
of this passage was to prevent the 
surprise that a student would natu- 
rally feel, on finding his groundless 

assertions respecting unsupport- 
ed by the authority of that compre- 
hensive publication, and to endeavour 
by a side-wind to shake the reputa- 
tion of a work, the utility of which 
has been every where acknowledged , 
The value of Gulchin’s own labours 
in lexicography may, in addition to 
what I have already stated, be appre- 
ciated by the following list of errors, 
which occur in his present reply. He 
had only a few Persian names to write 
in the Roman character, and of these 
he has mistaken the true pronuncia- 
tion of ten. Those which he has 
spelt right are four or five such com- 
mon words as ; Cdfy GuUstan, Hajiz, 
&c. In all my corrections, I have 
followed his own system of spelling : 


7. tufangy he writes tofang, 

Burkdni Cdtd. 

9. TJttJtnin W aiz,he spells 

Hasain Wdaz; and this error he has re- 
peated in many of his letters. 

10» Akkldki Kdsiriy he 

spells Akhldk Nauri, 

11. ^ he twice mistakes, and 

writes ^ • 

Let not these errors be deemed of 
trifling importance. If out of so 
few words we find eleven mistakes, It 
must shew habitual inaccuracy; and 
they are sufficient proofs that the task 
he has undertaken is beyond his 
strength. Accuracy is the first merit 
of a lexicographer, and if the autho- 
rity from which we seek information 
is wrong, of what use is the work as 
a book of reference ? 

Anxious to retrieve his ephemeral 
credit, he relates an anecdote of 
some civil messages that passed be- 
tween him and a gentleman whom it 
would appear he has never seen ; but 
surely he must have lived to little 
purpose if he supposes that such mat- 
ters of complaisance, which are mere 


1. nahiv, he writes nihw. 

2. Husain Anju^he spells 

Hasain Anju, though the author of 
the Farhangi Jdhdnguu 

3. Farhangi Ja~ 

hdngiriy he spells Farhangi Jihangiri, 
Yet this is the dictionary upon which 
he has been engaged for the last tw enty 
years. 


proofs of blameless intentions, must 
be construed into active and unsolicit- 
ed approbation. Such civilities are of 
no more importance than the common 
phrase of “yourvery humble serv^ant,” 
to which no one attaches any value 
further than as the usual routine of 
courtesy. The question would now 
be, however, if the matter deserved 
the least attention, whether the gen- 
tleman in question, or any other who 
had taken Gulchiri’s merits upon trust. 


4. Firdausi, he spells Fir-- 
dost, 

5. Ibn Yamin, he spells 
Ibn Yimin, 

6. f * C lJ tufak, he writes tafak. 


would venture hereafter to recom- 
mend any thing of his, as a useful 
manual for a student iu the Persian 
language ? 

Gulchin takes some merit to himself 
for having formerly, he says, written 
to recommend an additional Professor 
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being appointed to the East-India Col- 
Gulchin and I both know whom 
the recommendation was intended to 
benefit; but the Court of Directors 
accept no advice from any anonymous 
writer in the Asiatic Journal; and 
when they wish to add useful mem- 
bers to their Establishments, they have 
better means of information than any 
that comes in so questionable a form ; 
there are some tender points of a de- 
fence from which the discreet advo- 
cate will abstain. Gulchin has himself 
introduced the subject, and it may be 
useful to him to see an exact enume- 
ration, from the first authority, of the 
various degrees of puffing. “ Yes, Sir, 
puffing is of various sorts : the prin- 
<upal are — the puff direct — the puff 
preliminary — the puff collateral — the 
puff collusive — and the puff oblique, 
or puff by implication. These all as- 
sume, as circumstances require, the 
various forms of Letter to the Editor 
•^Occasional Anecdote — Impartial Cri- 
tique — Observation from Correspondent , 
or Advertisement from the Earty,^ It 
will be seen that we have travelled 
through all the stages of puffing ex- 
cept the last, which we may shortly 
expect to reach, as ‘‘ the Dictionary’* 
must be nearly ready by this time. 

And now. Sir, I must say that some 
excuse is necessary on my part for 
quoting such passages, as I have intro- 
duced from Gulchin’s reply. Before 
this I exposed the vulgarisms which 
he had employed, apparently from not 
knowing better; his present expres- 
sions cannot be characterized merely by 
the word vulgar ; and it will be unne- 
cessary for me to remark that they are 
harmless to every one but the writer 
who employs them. Scurrility can be 
directed against any one ; but we are 
indebted to the progress of refinement 
and the previuiing good-sense and feel- 


ing which maintain the decencies of 
of life, that there are now few who 
have received a liberal education, that 
could resort to it as a means of de- 
fence. 

If Gulchin has compelled me to de- 
tect the very slender degree of his at- 
tainments, and his consequent inac- 
curacies, I clmm some merit for mode- 
ration in never having sought out his 
errors in those lucubrations, which 
have been printed every other month 
for the last five years. These are trea- 
sures that would have been invaluable 
to any one criticising for the mere 
love of criticism. Treasures in which 
his imagination has run riot without 
check or controul ; and in which, in 
addition to blunders upon blunders in 
the translation of Persian Authors, 
the best established facts of history 
and chronology are set at defiance. 
In these lucubrations, ycleped “ Per- 
Mau Anthology,” an intellectual chaos 
reigns with a dark and threatening so- 
lemnity ; menacing a similar disri>p- 
tion to the understanding of the un- 
fortunate student in pursuit of know- 
ledge, who has the temerity to enter 
within its gloomy and solitary domain. 
Woe to him who lingers in those dreary 
abodes of dulness ! where he would 
seek in vain for the light, order, and 
harmony that accompany taste, judg- 
ment and learning I 

Gulchin will by this time have 
learned, that it is at the best an unsafe 
thing to copy and afterwards criticise 
an author, and still more to drop the 
courtesies of life, for the purpose of 
insinuating that a gentleman who 
probably never wasted a thought on 
him, w as influenced by the most paltry 
motives. — With Gulchin himself the 
blame must rest, that the ungracious 
task of detecting his errors has been 
undertaken by Huxsir. 
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STATE OF THE DRAMA IN CHINA. 


The plays in China are mostly perform- 
ed on religious occasions, either in honour 
of their Gods or the anniversary of tlieir 
temples, as well as on their annual fes- 
tivals, Before they commence their plays 

the musicians go to tlie temples, where 
they play one or more tunes, when they 
bring away with them a small altar w ith 
incense burning, and place it on the stage, 
wluch is a temporary building of bamboo, 
where they again play a few tunes : this is 
done to invoke their Gods to be present 
during their plays, lliese plays are ge- 
nerally performed in front of their tem- 
ples. Once a-year plays are performed in 
the market, w'hen, as before mentioned, 
they brings tlieir Gods from the temples 
with music. 'I'his is highly esteemed by 
the Chinese, as the Gods are supposed to 
preside over the affairs of the market, and 
to cause equity and justice in men*s deal- 
ings. After any calamity, as fire, &c., it 
is usual for the people in the neighbour- 
hood to raise a sum for tlie performance of 
a set of plays, w'hich is done as a mark of 
gratitude for the late mercies they have ex- 
perienced, On other occasions, the trades- 
men of the different callings, by turns, go 
from door to door to collect the yearly 
subscriptions, and decide, and not the 
priests, on the number of plays to be per- 
formed at each festival, as well as when 
the temples sliall be repaired or ornament- 
ed. Tlie duty of the priests is merely to 
attend to reading prayers, &c., and not to 
secular concerns, "fhey profess to be su- 
IiCrior men, having renounced the world 
and all prospects of gain, and taken to a 
life of abstinence ; their appearance, how'- 
ever, often indicates, that they are any 
thing but stiperior men, being indolent 
and filthy in the extreme. 

A set of plays are held for three or five 
successive days, during which they perfoim 
twice every day : they generally com- 
mence about tw'o o’clock, and continue 
till about five. In tlie evening, at seven, 
they again commence, when they continue 
till about eleven. The third-rate players, 
which generally perform at IV^cao, are 
allowed one hundred dollars per day, ex- 
clusive of food, oil for lamps, dec. A 
company of players consist of from forty 
to fifty men. Countrx’^ players and boys, 


whose principal performance consists in 
feats of agility, perform for only forty or 
fifty dollars per day. The first-rate per- 
formers do not perform for less than one 
hundred and fifty dollars per day, exclu- 
sive of all expenses. There is an office at 
Canton for regibtering the different com- 
panies ; and every company, on leaving 
the city, gives in a notice, intimating to 
what part they are going, by which means 
letters on business from any part of the 
province are immediately attended to. 

A list of the number of plays perform- 
ed annually at Macao, wrill enable the 
reader to for if. some idea of the extent of 
theatrical performances in a province, or 
tliroughout the empire. 

At tlie military (or water-lily 
temple), during the 3d, 5th, and 
7th moon, twenty-two plays are 
performed, which amount (inde- 
pendent of tlie expenses of fitting 
up tlie theatres) to. . Spanisii dol. 2,200 

T emple to the god of fire (lately 
opened), six days €0O 

Ma-ko temple (or the lady of the 
the celestial chambers), during the 
3d moon, eighteen or more plays, 
according to the number of Eu- 
ropean sliips that arrive in the inner 
harbour of IVIacao. These plays 


are said to be defrayed by the 

linguists 2,000 

T'oo temple (to tlie gods of the 
land), during the -23. moon, seven 

days 350 

Temple for the universal redemp- 
tion of orphan spirits, during the 
nth moon, five days 500 


At the IIoppo office (in the mar- 
ket place), on the 2d of the 2d 
moon. On these occasions the Go- 
vernment regulation is only twelve 
dollars per day, for the whole com- 
pany, which is allowed by the Man- 
darins. The ^lanagers frequently 
receive considerable presents. This 
national play is observed at all tlie 
public offices on the same day 
throughout the empire, four days. • 100 

A-hwang-keae, seven days .... 300 

Amounting (exclusive of the ^ — 

expenses of fitting up and pre- > fi,050 

paring the stages) to. . Spa. dol. y — 
-Chinese GfeaTier, 
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NAUTICAi; NOTICE. 

Bale of Cotton Rock* 

Another attempt is to be made for the 
discovery of the Bale of Cotton Rock, the 
existence of which is so pertinaciously 
maintained by some, and so confidently 
denied by others. Tw o of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s Surveying Vessels are, we hear, on 
the eve ot sailing on this cruise, and one 
of them has already dropped down the 
river, preparatory to her departure. 

The Marine Surveyor General, Captain 
Court, proceeds in command of one of 
these ships, and Captain M^x field of the 
other. The ability of those Officers for 
such a task will ensure all the success 
that nautical science and practical seaman - 
ship can command ; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the crossing the exact position 
of so small a rock, placed in a wide ex- 
panse of ocean, and the determining w ith 
precision a spot to which such various 
positions are assigned, requires all the 
most favourable combinations of clear and 
moderate weather, freedom from irregular 
currents, and a sufficient length of time 
to cross and re-cross every mile of latitude, 
within the extreme of the limit that is sup- 
posed to contain it. If such fiivourahle 
circumstances should combine to aid their 
researches, their failure to discover the 
r^k in question, may be deemed suffi- 
cient to disapprove its existence, and to 
set the question as fairly at rest as can be 
desired ; if, on the other hand, it be dis- 
covered, its 'position wall be determined 
with such accuracy, as to be highly bene- 
ficial to the interests and security of na- 


vigation. We heartily wish them complete 
success, — Cal. Jour. Aug. 7. 

NEW PUBLICATION BY A NATIVE OF INDIA. 

The Prospectus of an original work is 
now in circulation in Calcutta, wffiich 
appears to be deser\ ing of public attention. 
It is entitled “ Guna Adarisanaf 

or a Mirror of Secular Qualities, illustra- 
tive of the general moral Character, Man- 
ners, Customs, and Religion of the ancient 
Hindoo Inhabitants of India, in a series 
of Dialogues between two Gundhurwas, or 
ancient Wanderers, several centuries back. 
The original work is in Sanscrit verse, 
composed by a renowned author in the 
Lower Peninsula, selected from various 
Sanscrit books, and illustrated on an ex- 
tensive scale in the Viswa Guna Adarisana. 
It contains a geographical description of 
the remarkable mountains and rivers of 
Hindoostan and tlie Deckan, as well as 
the celebrated places of the Deities, and 
a history of the Customs, Manners, and 
Religion of those countries.— Co/. Gov. 
Gaz. Jwne 28. 

THIRD NUMBER OF THE FRIEND OF INDIA. 

The third number of the Friend (f India 
has just been published at Serampore, and 
contains a review of a sketch of the Isle 
of Borneo, and a Treatise in the Bengalee 
language on Ceremonial Uncleaniiess, 
with three original Dissertations ; one on 
Female Immolation ; another on the use 
of a Foreign Language in the India Courts 
of Judicature ; and tlie third on Indian 
Agriculture. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Illustrations of the Histout, Ma: 
NERS AND Customs, Arts, Scifnces, a - 
Literature of Japan, selected from J 
panese Manuscripts and printed Works, 1 
M. Titsingh, fomerly Chief Agent oft 
Dutch EasUindia Company at Nangasli 
and accompanied with many coloured E 
gravings, faithfully copied from origir 
Japanese Paintings and Designs. Royal 4t 

An Account of the Fishes focnd 
THE River Ganges and its Branchi 
By Francis Hamilton (formerly Buchanar 
M.D F.R.S. L. and E. &c. 1 Voi. 4^ 

mth a Vol. of Plates in royal 4to., bea 
tifuHy engraved by Swaine. 

TkAVKI, ,N SVRIA A>-D SIoONT 
By the late John Lewis Burckhardt. Wi 
Maps, &c. 4to. 


Two Voyages to New South Walks 
AND Van Dieman’s Land. By Tlioma't 
Reid, Surgeon in the Royal Navy. Vol. 1. 
8vo. 

Miscellaneous Notices relating to 
China, and our Commercial Interests w'ith 
that Country. By Sir George Thomas 
Staunton, Bart., LL.D. and F.R.S. 8vo. 

Chinese Novels ; viz. The Shadow in 
the V ater, and the Twin Sisters. To 
which are added Proverbs and Moral Max- 
ims, collected from their Classical Books 
and other Sources. The whole prefaced 
by Observations on the Language and 
Ijiterature of China. Translated from 
the Chinese, by J, F. Davis, of the East- 
India Company’s Civil Service. 3 Vols. 
foolscap 8to. 
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Debate at tbe (JEast-Jntiia l^ouse. 

{Concluded from page 84.) 


rOMPEKSATION TO MK. 3. H. PELLY. 

The Chciinnan t!ien informed the Court, 
that this General Court was further made 
special, “ For the puq3ose of sulimitting for 
confirmation the HesoUition of the General 
Court of the ^16th of Sept, last, approving 
tlie Resolution of the Court of Directors 
of the 5th of the same month, granting to 
Mr. Jolm Hinde Felly, of the Boinliay 
Civil Establishment, the sum of £5^,000, 
upon the ground therein stated.” The 
Chairman then moved, 

“ That this General Court do now con- 
firm the Resolution of the General Court 
of the 26th of Sept, last, apjiroving the 
Resolution of the Court of Directors of 
tlie 5th of the same month, granting to 
Mr. John Hinde Felly, of the Bombay 
Civil Establishment, the sum of £2,000, 
upon the grounds therein stated.” 

Mr. Hume rose and said, he sincerely 
wished that he could concur with the Court 
of Directors in the opinion they had ex- 
pressed upon the subject of the motion no^v 
proposed ; he felt himself, however, bound 
to give it his decided negative. When this 
question came before the Court on the 26th 
of Sept., he had not then read the papers 
upon which the claim was founded, and 
therefore declined giving any opinion upon 
the subject. Having since examined them 
witli minute and diligent attention, he felt 
that he should be guilty of a dereliction of 
his duty, as a Froprietor of East- India 
Stock, if he acceded to the proposition now 
submitted to the Court, He should state 
fully and fairly the grounds of his opposi- 
tion to it. From those Gentlemen present, 
who were engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
he expected the most cordial support in his 
opposition ; and he was sure that when 
other Gentlemen, not so engaged, heard 
tlie short statement he should make, they 
would join him in resisting a pecuniary 
grant, which appeared avowedly to ha\e 
been made for the purpose of rewarding 
an individual, who had been guilty of the 
breach of a contract which had been deli- 
berately and advisedly entered into. lie 
should now proceed to state shortly the 
circumstances under which the General 
Court was called upon to concur in grant- 
ing this Gentleman a sum of j^;2,000. On 
the very threshold of the case tliere w as, in 
his judgment, a decided objection to the 
claim : Mr. Felly, a Ciuil Servant of the 
Bombay Government, was permitted to 
enter into contracts as a private mer chant ! 
The impropriety of such a practice was so 
obvious, that it needed no comment : it 
was contrary to the very first princijde <4’ 
duty which a public servant owed to 
Aalntic Jouriu — Xo. 74. 


the Company; and the Court w’ould in 
striking manner see, from the evidence and 
tlie documents before it, the impropriety of 
such a proceeding, for it was found as a 
fact, that after ]Mr. Felly had been appoint- 
ed a Collector, he w’as prevented from per- 
forming his duties as such, truly because 
Ins engagements as a private merchant ren- 
dered it inconvenient for him to discharge 
his public functions. One of the docu- 
ments proved that the Government of 
Bombay were obliged, in favour of Mr. 
Felly, to dispense with the oath wliich 
Collectors are required to take, for the very 
reason, that his mercantile engagements 
were incompatible w ith his public duties. 
So much then for this extraordinary cir- 
cumstance. He should not here enter into 
a discussion of the mischievous conse- 
quences of Rufiering the Serx^ants of the 
Company to become their Contractors, as 
private incrcliants. The facts of the case 
were the^e ; Tow ards the latter end of the 
year 1817, the Bombay Government ad- 
vertised for ropes, to be supplied by con- 
tract. Mr. Felly, one of the Company’s 
Civil Servants, sent in a tender, which be- 
ing considered the most advantageous of 
any other submitted, at the latter end of 
January, or beginning of February 1818, 
he received a notice that his contract was 
accepted, and that he was to furnish 45,000 
lashings at a given price. At that time 
war had begun in India ; it began in Sept., 
and he (Mr. H.) begged to impress that 
fact strongly on the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Court, because upon that cir- 
cumstance Mr. Felly rested the greatest 
part of his claim. But, instead of his 
being borne out in hisclaim on tliat ground, 
the Committee, to whom tlie subject w^as 
referred for consideration, had expressly 
negatived the statement, and had reported 
that the war had not broken out after the 
contract was entered into ; on the contrary, 
Mr. Goodwin’s report w’as, that the war 
had begun several months before the tender 
was accepted ; therefore that plea of Mr. 
Felly was without foundation. It appeared 
that on the 5th of January 1818, Mr. Felly 
received 25,000 rupees in advance, to com- 
plete his contract. He had stated, that he 
required tliis advance, in order to enable 
him to carry his contract into effect. What 
w ere the facts ? The Correspondence shew- 
ed that, in that point of view, his statement 
was not correct. He (Mr. H.) would wish to 
give the transaction as lenient a considera- 
tion as possible ; but, considering that this 
Gentleman w^as one of the Civil Servants 
of the Company, and engaged in an under- 
taking incompatible with his situation, he 
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should have expected that the facts of the 
case, independently of that consideration, 
liad home him out. Mr. Pelly had made 
statements, which the Committee had re- 
ported were not substantiated. One of the 
objects of the contract was, to carry on the 
manufacture of ropes at Bancoote, a fa- 
vourite work. He applied for a supply of 
money, in the beginning of 1 S3 8, to enable 
him to purchase materials in that year. 
The terms of the contract were, that he 
was to supply 45,000 lashings within the 
first three months of the year 1819 ; that 
is to say, a given quantity in January, in 
February, and in March : and, in order to 
do that, he received, in January 1818, an 
advance of 25,000 rupees. \Vhat was 
done in consequence ? The contract was 
to be completed within tlie months of Ja- 
nuary, February, and March 1819 ; and 
the Court would learn with astonishment, 
that not a single lashing was delivered to 
the Company during those months — not 
one! It was found, as a fact upon the 
lieport, that not one was delivered in those 
months ; so that if the Company had not 
been short of cotton in that year, as it so 
happened, they would not have been able 
to pack the bales for China. Mr. Pelly 
therefore stood in tliis situation ; lie re- 
ceived advances of money in Jan. 1818; 
and what steps did he take to perlbna a 
contract, which was to be completed in 
March 1819? Why, he did not make a 
single purchase of materials until the 1 st 
of Feb. 1819. He allowed the whole of 
the year 1818 to pass over his head, wdth 
the interest of this money in his pocket, 
which had been advanced by the Govern- 
ment from the public purse. It appeared 
that jVIt. Pelly had received 25,000 rupees 
in Jan. 1818, and that he made no use of 
it, for the purposes of the contract, until 
Feb. 1819 ! ^^^ly did he not immediately 
go to the market to purchase materials ? 
'Hiis extraordinary conduct remained 
wholly unexplained. “Hie application for 
tlie 25,000 rupees was made expressly on 
the representation, that they were necessary 
to enable lum to complete the contract ; 
and, upon the faith of that representation, 
the money was immediately advanced. 
Was that representation true ? The very 
reverse was found to be the cfise. Nay, 
tliat was not all. If the Proprietors would 
examine the proofs, as to the time when 
the purchase of the materials was made, 
they would find that Mr. Felly’s conduct 
was still more inexplicable. Mr. Pelly 
had asserted, in the next place, diat he had 
at that time advanced more money, in the 
purchase of materials, than he had re- 
ceived. That could not possibly be true, 
for it was in proof, that at the period when 
he applied for the advance of the second 
25,000 nipees, he had not paid a farthing 
of the first towards the purchase of mate- 
rials, He therefore stood in the situation 
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of a person, who had entered into a con- 
tract of a nature similar to w hat his prede- 
cessors had executed, and he must be 
supposed to have made his contract for a 
remunerating price. Fie knew^, at the 
time the contract w as entered into, that the 
Company were engaged in warfare ; he 
might have anticipated, perhaps, that the 
war w'ould be over in one or tw'o months, 
but it w'as not true that the w'ar had not 
then begun; and, as the commencement 
of the war w^ab the only point upon which 
he rested his case, that fact w'as found 
against him. Mr, Pelly then stood in the 
situation of a person entering into a con- 
tract deliberately, and with his eyes open, 
to the exclusion of other persons from the 
competition ; and, instead of taking the 
proper steps to purchase his materials, he 
thought proper to lie by the whole of the 
year in which tlie materials should have 
been purchased and manufactured ; and, 
instead of completing his contract by the 
Spring of 1819, he did not make the first 
purchase of materials until one month 
after ho should liave completed the con- 
tract; so that he placed the Company in 
the situation of being liable to all the in- 
conveniences to which they must have been 
put, had not the supply of cotton failed 
that year. Surely then Mr. Pelly ought 
to have given some very satisfactory reason 
for tills apparently unaccountable conduct. 
None had been given. He had, indeed, 
given the prices of the raw materials in 
1819; but w'hat had the Company to do 
with that ? Flad that any thing to do with 
the binding terms of a contract deliberately 
entered into, to the exclusion of othei* per- 
sons, ready and willing to execute their 
engagements ? He had undertaken to 
perform the contract ; he had received an 
advance of money on account of that con- 
tract, to procure and manufacture the ma- 
terials immediately ; and he did nothing 
towards the performance of liis duty until 
Feb. 1819, one whole twelvemonth after- 
wards. Wliat then had the Company to 
do with the price of materials, at the time 
when the contract ought to have been 
finally completed ? In March 1819, the 
contract ought to have been completed. 
He had had 25,000 rupees in advance for 
a whole tw^elvemonth, without taking any 
step whate\er in the peiformance of his 
engagement. Hie prices of materials 
might be higher or lower at that time, but 
w ith that the Company had nothing to do. 
It w'as Mr. Felly’s business to see whe- 
ther he could afford to perform such a 
contract, before he made any tender ; and, 
if he expected credit for common sense, it 
must be supposed that he considered the 
prices of the raw materials before he en- 
tered into the contract. Mr. Pelly was, 
therefore, a defaulter in three ^ways : first, 
he did notl ay out the money, given him 
in advance to purchase materials, until a 
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twelvemonth after the contract ought to 
have been completed ; second, he did not 
fulBl the terms of the contract, which were, 
that the lashings should be delivered in 
January, February, and iVlarch ; and, third, 
there was not one lash delivered before 
March 1820, when the w^hole of the con- 
tract should liave l>een performed. Now 
he (Mr. H.) was willing to admit that 
Mr Pelly might have lost by his contract ; 
but surely he ought to shew to the Court 
that he had materials in hand for tlie work 
at tlie end of 1 8 1 7, v hen he entered into 
the contract. If he had those materials, 
why did he not set to work and make them 
up, in order to fulfil his engagement? It 
was said, that he had performed all his 
contracts with private merchants in 1818; 
but of that tliere was no proof. From any 
thing in the documents before the Court, 
it did not appear that Mr. Felly had any 
store of materials on hand at tlie time he 
entered into the contract ; still less did it 
appear that he had any at the time when 
the money was advanced. If he had any, 
he ought to have brought forward some 
proofs of the fact ; hut he cleaily liad not 
any, or the Court would have heard of it, 
and tiicrefore in this point of view he 
clearly had no legitimate claim upon the 
Company, He undertook the contract 
with a deal- understanding of what was 
expected of him ; he took to it for better 
for w'orse;” and it must be supposed that 
he looked to a profit, and made his bargain 
accordingly. Upon every principle, there- 
fore, of reason and justice, he ought to l)e 
bound by his undertaking, and there was 
nothing to shew why tlie Company ought 
to suffer for his own oversight or impru- 
dence. It was a most delicate question to 
meddle with commercial contracts of this 
nature : they ought to stand or fall by 
their own merits. To interfere with them, 
by any relaxation or modification, would 
be destructive of the very object of such 
contracts, namely, to tie the parties down 
strictly to tlieir engagements. 'I'liis ]n*in- 
ciple had, on a very recent occasion, been 
decidedly recognized by the Court of Di- 
rectors ; and yet now, without any ade- 
quate reason assigned, they thought proper 
to recommend Mr. Felly’s case for consi- 
deration. He called upon the Court of 
Froprietors to recollect the conduct of the 
Court of Directors, when the question of 
freight was some time since discussed. 
The answer of the Directors was, “ Let 
the question stand on its own merits. 
What ! grant remuneration to the ship- 
owners, because the freights were taken at 
a low rate during the w ar ? Why, it w ould 
cost the Company i. 800,000 sterling!” 
Undoubtedly he (Mr. H.) protested against 
it as a precedent, but he w'as now fortified 
in his present opposition by the Director's 
own statement on that occasion. But wliat 
wa'j the consequence? Mr. Felly said. 
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‘‘ I appeal to you, the Court of Directors ; 
you have granted to tlie merchants and 
owners of ships, when they had made a 
bad bargain, an increased rate of freight, 
in consequence of tlieir oversight in not 
having demanded enough. I have made 
a bad bargain, I have been guilty of an 
oversight with regard to my owm interests, 
and therefore I call upon you to remu- 
nerate me.” I’his was, in ettect, the lan- 
guage of Mr. Pelly. It appeared that he 
had lost 34,000 rupees, or T4,000 sterling, 
and called upon the Company to indemnify 
him for his owm improvidence and want 
of caution ; but, before this requisition was 
complied with, he (Mr. H. ) now' solemnly 
called upon the Directors to state what 
availa])le grounds there could be for this 
individual to receive the grant of dC2,000, 
to lessen his supposed loss. Could he, as 
a merchant or fair trader, enforce such a 
demand upon any principle of law' or jus- 
tice ? Suppose he had lieen able to manu- 
facture the article within the time stipu- 
lated, and bad made a most inordinate 
profit, w'ould lie have returned any of his 
unexpected gains ? Certainly he w'ould 
not, nor w ould that have been expected of 
him. Upon the same principle, then, he 
had no right to expect from the Company 
a premium for his own improvidence and 
w'ant of foresight, when the advantage 
happened to be on their side. It was the 
duty of the Froprietors, as a question of 
principle, to make a vigorous stand against 
a demand, which was destructive of that 
confidence which ought to subsist between 
merchant and merchant. If this demand 
w ere acceded to, a door w'ould be opened 
at once to let in the claim of every man, 
w'ho, by his negligence, improvidence, and 
folly, had entered into a contract w'hicli he 
could not fulfil, and, by a pitiful, whining 
ston.% persuade the Company to remu- 
nerate him for the breach of liis contract. 
If a contract is good for any thing, it 
ought to be good for every thing. Ulie 
principle must he held sacred and invio- 
lable ; and, if not, there was an end to 
the whole doctrine of contract. If the 
Company yielded to the importunities of 
IMr. Telly, as to a rope contract, with what 
face could they call upon A., B., or C., to 
pay penalties for not completing his iron 
contract, when perhajis ihe failure arose 
from some circumstances over which he 
had no controul? Could they, with any 
colour of justice, apply a different rule of 
conduct towards one man, from that 
adopted towards another? It stood con- 
fessed, that Mr. Felly had failed in his 
contract, by not supplying the materials 
w’itliin the time stipulated. His dealing 
as a contractor, whilst holding a public 
situation in the Company’s service, he de- 
precated as highly improper, and incon- 
sistent w'ith Iiis situation. Then his say- 
ing, ‘‘If vou don’t pav me this monev 
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you will ruin me,** was really unaccount- 
able, A man, in the Civil tovice of the 
East-India Company, to talk ©f £2,000 
ruining him, really surprised him, as the 
most extraordinary part of the statement ; 
but to bring that forward as an allegation, 
and upon that ground to call upon the 
Company to accede to his claim, unsup- 
ported by any proofs of its justice, was 
really the most monstrous proposition he 
ever heard. But, after all, the concluding 
part of Mr. Felly’s case was the most ob- 
jectionable, and called for the strongest 
animadversion. Indeed he was sorry to 
find any Gentleman in the Company’s 
Service capable of advancing such a topic, 
as that lastly urged by the Gentleman in 
question. In the latter part of his me- 
morial he had the indelicacy to state, 
‘‘ that the Government could not have oblige 
ed him to comply with his agreement, ” It 
appeared to him (Mr. H.) to be a most 
extraordinary thing, that a Public Servant 
should write to the Directors of the Com- 


Pelly had sustained), yet he was of opi- 
nion that the omission of the penalties 
would not nullily the contract ; for, he 
said, that Mr. Felly was still bound to 
fulfil his engagement. “ The only diffe- 
rence is, that instead of the breach of the 
contract being allowed as liquidated da- 
mages in a Court of Law, the case must 
be referred to the consideration of a Jury, 
as to the amount of damage sustained by 
the non-pertbrmance of his contract.’* 
This was one of the pleas then upon which 
Mr, Felly principally rested, namely, that 
he had fulfilled and executed this contract 
without being obliged to do it : ‘‘I have 
done a thing which, though as a man of 
honour I ought to do, yet in law I could 
not be compelled to do. Mr. IVIackwntb, 
however, was of opinion that the contract 
was not void on the ground taken, and 
therefore Mr. Felly had no one jirinciple 
to stand upon wliich could support his 
claim. He clearly had no legal claim, for 
he was bound to fulfil his contract. But 


pany in language such as this : “ It is 
true I entered into an engagement to sup- 
ply you with stores which you wanted, but 
compliance with this engagement was, on 
my part, optional ; and no public func- 
tionary could have depended on my en- 
gagement, or have made it available, with- 
out first being obliged to bear me harmless 
for the consequences.” Wliat were the cir- 
cumstances of the case ? The Solicitor who 
framed this contract was, as he (Mr.]H.) 
understood, the organ of the Company. A 
document was sent, signed by Mr. Morgan, 
the Company’s Solicitor, in which he said, 
I send you herewith a duplicate copy, 
which you have desired to be sent, of the 
contract. Mr. Felly has executed a secu- 
rity bond, as to the fulfilment of his en- 
gagement.” This was the language of 
tlie official letter from the Company’s 
Solicitor. Now it turned out that the 
security alluded to was never, in fact, 
taken, and the bond never signed ; if so, 
why not call upon this Soh’citor to explain 
why it was not signed, and W'hy he made 
a representation w hich was not true ? Why 
not call upon him to give some account of 
his conduct ? and why not make him pay 
the loss which Mr. Felly had sustained, if 
the Court was really disposed to make an 
allowance to that Gentleman ? Mr. Felly, 
however, was a little mistaken in his cal- 
culations as to his legal liability. The 
Government had referred the case to the 
Advocate General, Mr. Mack with, who 
gave his opinion, as to the ground of ex- 
emption from liability set up by Mr. Felly; 
and though he found, as a fact, that there 
were no penalties stated in the bond, in 
consequence of the negligent omission of 
Mr. 3Iorgan, the Solicitor (a piece of mis- 
conduct which ought to h.we dismissed 
him from his situation, aiui at anv rate 
made him liable for tln^ it' -t v\hich Mr. 


he (Mr, H.) w’ould not quarrel witli him 
on the score of not performing his contract 
to the very moment : he rested upon a 
much stronger principle, naraelvy not to 
pay him a bonus for the breach of his con- 
tract. The proposition submitted to the 
Court w’as so monstrous, that he w'as at a 
loss to conceive how any Gentleman pre- 
sent could refuse to go along with him in 
resisting it ; he was sure, that to accede to 
it w^ould be attended with the most perni- 
cious consequences to the public service of 
the Company. Mr. Mackwith’s opinion 
was decisive, that tlie objection as to non- 
liability w'as not tenable. In every point 
of view^ Mr. Felly had failed in his con- 
tract : he had failed as to time ; and he 
xvas without any pretence for a claim, in 
reason or equity. It might be true that 
he had lost so much money ; but he took 
it for granted that Mr. Felly, as a young 
man rising in the world, was very anxious 
to have ^2,(300 more in his pocket than he 
was fairly entitled to receive. As a ques- 
tion of policy and expediency, he put it 
seriously to the Court, why they should 
not merely excuse a man the penalty he 
had justly incurred by the failure of his 
contract, but should also makeup his losses 
occasioned in consequence of that failure ; 
more especially in the case of an indivi- 
dual, who bad so unfairly set up a plea of 
exei option, on the ground that he could 
not be obliged to perform an engagement 
solemnly entered into, though informal, 
by reason of some negligence on the part 
of the pel son who framed It ? It w as clear 
that tins Gentleman was provided with 
abundance of money to perform his en- 
gagements; before he commenced he was 
furnished with the means of purchasing 
the materials ; it was clear that he did not 
purchase a thread of hemp until thewliolc 
of the contiact otight to ha\c been deli- 
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vered; and, in such a state of circum- 
stances, he asked whether, on these grounds, 
this Gentleman had a right to receive the 
smallest remuneration ? He had no dis- 
position to quarrel with the liberality of 
the Court of Directors ; but, for God’s 
sake, let them be just before they were 
generous, Tiie circumstances on wliich 
tlie claim was founded were so derogatory 
to the Company, that, in every point of 
view, this Court must reject the demand 
made upon them. Without trespassing 
farther on the time of the Court, he wished 
it to be understood, that he should be sorry 
to say any thing to the prejudice of Mr, 
Pellv, or any other individual, w^hich was 
not justified l)y the facts in evidence. All 
that he had said in this case was borne out 
by the documents, to the contents of which 
lie had strictly coullned himself; and he 
felt thet he should not have done his duty 
towards the Company, if he had said less 
upon the subject. He should not detain 
the Court any longer than to say, that he 
seriously intended to take the sense of the 
General Court upon the granu 

Mr. Chalmers said, he must admit tliat 
his Hon. Friend had taken ^ fair view of 
tile case as it appeared upon tlie face of 
the papers, which he (Mr. C.) had him- 
self read with attention. His Hon. 
Friend had truly stated, that notwithstand- 
ing the omission of a pecuniary penalty 
in the security bond, Mr. Felly would 
have been legally liable to the performance 
of the contract in case of failure ; for if 
a man enters into an express contract, 
there is no occasion to specify the penalty 
for the breach at the time it is executed, 
because the law will make it binding to 
the extent of any injury that may be sus- 
tained. But, however, it appeared to 
him, upon the whole view of this case, 
tliat the Court of Directors, who had re- 
commended the subject for tlie considera- 
tion of this Court, had exercised a sound 
discretion in entertaining Mr. Felly’s ap- 
plication for relief. Unless the Court 
of Directors had such a discretion vested 
in them, as to enable them to decide upon 
the merits of such a claim, in his judg- 
ment their executive authority must be so 
litnited as to be almost useless. This was 
a subject peculiarly for their discretion, 
under all the circumstances ; and presum- 
ing that the discretion was wisely and pro- 
perly exercised, he should rather be dis- 
posed to abide by their decision, than take 
cognizance of a question which might be 
erroneously decided by the Proprietors. 
Upon principle, it behoved this Court to 
support the executive authority, unless 
there appeared to be some glaring abuse of 
the trust reposed in those with whom it 
resided. It must be admitted by those 
Gentlemen who had taken the trouble to 
lead the papers, that certainly the lashings 
which were the subject of the contract 


were supplied at a very modes^ate price, 
and surely the known liberality of the 
Company would not allow them to take 
a man’s goods without giving him an ade- 
quate remuneration. The question must 
stand or fall upon this issue j and if the 
Court were driven to the alternative of 
either receiving or rejecting the claim, he 
should be rather disposed to take the 
liberal view of the question, than decide 
upon a strict technical rule of construction. 
As a Proprietor of Stock he might be 
very distantly affected by acting on this 
principle, but he confessed, under all the 
circumstances of the case, after reading 
the papers and knowing that the subject 
had been investigated by men in whom 
tlie interests of the Company had been 
properly entrusted, and who were par- 
ticularly careful in the administration of 
its affairs, the claim of Mr. Felly was en- 
titled to a favourable consideration. Un- 
doubtedly there were many objections 
urged by his Hon. Friend, which, if taken 
in detail and in the abstract, it would 
be impossible satisfactorily to answer ; 
but it did seem to him rather an uncandid 
mode of argument to bring this case into 
comparison with the case of another party 
who had failed in his contract, and en- 
tailed upon himself the penalties conse- 
quent upon such breach. 

3Ir. JJixan spoke to order, and requested 
the Hon. Proprietor to recollect that the 
Court were not now considering the case 
to which he alluded. 

Mr. Chalmers said, he had no wish now 
to enter into the merits of the iron contract ; 
all he meant was, a general observation 
as to the inconclusiveness of the argu- 
ment, by comparison, between this and 
any other case, standing perhaps on totally 
different grounds. Every case undoubted- 
ly ought to rest upon its own merits ; but 
in reviewing the case of Mr. Felly, under 
all its circumstances, and iu forming a 
judgment of the conduct of the Court of 
Directors towards that gentleman, he 
thought the Court of Proprietors ought to 
take a candid view of the subject, and not 
too narrowly scan the proceedings of the 
Executive Body. The opposition to this 
grant, was in effect calling upon the Pro- 
prietors strictly to review the motives and 
closely to investigate the acts of the Execu- 
tive Power of the Company. Now in such 
a case as this all he meant to say was, 
that this being a matter of discretion in 
the detail of those duties which it fell 
to the lot of the Directors to perform, the 
Proprietors ought not too critically to im- 
pugn their motives. Without yielding 
to any man in a due sense of duty as a Pro- 
prietor, he doubted very much the policy 
of interposing on every occasion, to check 
the fair exercise of that discretion, which 
by the Constitution of tlie Company was 
vested in the Directory. He trusted he 
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should be found the last man to succumb 
to any overt act of oppression on the one 
hand, or of partiality on the other, when 
a fit and proper occasion required a vigo- 
rous resistance ; and he hoped that he, in 
common with other Proprietors, would 
act upon a proper sense of that duty which 
they owed to themselves and the Com- 
pany in general, in checking any thing 
like the assumption of a paramount au- 
tiiority ; but really in a matter of this kind, 
which seemed strictly confined to the pro- 
vince of the Executive Authority of the 
Company, as legally vested in them, he 
could not go along with tlie Hon. Pro- 
prietors in interposing any thing like a 
restraint upon the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion. The Proprietary ought to be- 
very cautious how they interfered with the 
Directory in questions of this nature, for 
probably such an interference might go 
to the extent of hampering the Executive 
Body so as absolutely to stop all the bu- 
siness of the Company. He therefore 
called upon the Proprietors to consider 
tlie situation of tlie Directors, and tlie 
duties wliich they were called upon to 
perform. For what purpose were the Di- 
rectors appointed, if they were to be con- 
tinually controuled in every act, however 
unimportant, in the discharge of their exe- 
cutive functions ? They must be vested 
with some discretion in affairs of this na- 
ture, or there would be an end to their 
authority. In the affair of the iron con- 
tract, though the whole penalty might be 
considered as forfeited, yet the Directors, 
in the fair exercise of their discretion, 
exacted but one-half of it. {Cries of order ! 
order !) In alluding to the iron question, 
he did not mean to enter into the discus- 
sion of it as a parallel to this case ; that 
was a case different in all its circiimstances 
from the present question ; but in prin- 
ciple, asaque^tion of authority and dis- 
cretion, it is open to the same objection 
as was urged in tliis case. If the penalty 
be exacted, it was done by the Court of 
Directors, in the due performance of tlieir 
duty ; and if the Proprietors were indis- 
creet enough to restrain their acts in tliese 
particulars, the authority of the Directors 
would become nugatory. Tliis case must 
be assimilated to the proceedings of courts 
of justice, and in reviewing the proceed- 
ings of the Directors, tliis Court ought to 
look to ail the motives and reasons for their 
conduct under the special circumstances 
of tlie case. The Directors had exercised 
their discretion upon a particular contract, 
and they came to the determination in 
question upon a review of the whole case. 
Their discretion appeared to him to have 
been properly exercised, and in his judg- 
ment the Court of Proprietors ought to 
abide by their decision. In the case of 
the iron contract, though t!ie decision of 
the Directors migljt seem to lie<ir Iiarcl 


upon the individual, yet when the circum- 
stances of that case came to be explained, 
he had no doubt that the result would be 
found satisfactory. Too much latitude 
could not lie given to the executive body 
in the construction of these contracts, in 
order to hold parties to their engagements. 
It was their duty to act upon discretion in 
some instances, and to judge of the expe- 
diency of enforcing or not enforcing con- 
tracts. He could speak from his own ex- 
perience, that when he was third Mate of 
of an Indianian, the loading of the vessel 
to which he was appointed could not take 
place in time for the season, because the 
iron contracted for was not sent on board 
by the contractor. {Cries of order ! order ! 
(jmstion ! queUion ! ) In alluding to this 
fact, he only wished to distinguish this 
case from the case of the iron conti'act, and 
to shew that the principle of holding par- 
ties to tlieir conti'acts might be very justly 
enforced in one case, and yet very harshly 
in another. Tlie conduct of the Court of 
Directors, in enforcing the penalty against 
tlie iron contractor, though seemingly 
liarsh, yet might be found just and proper 
when the circumstances came to be in- 
vestigated. {Cries of order ! order !') Look- 
ing therefore to the w liole of this case, and 
to tlie general conduct of the Court of 
Directors in the discharge of their execu- 
tive duties, he was of opinion that they 
had exercised a fair discretion in giving 
Mr. Felly £‘2,000, when it appeared that, 
in the performance of his contract, he had 
sustained a loss to tlie extent of £*4,000, 
and consccjuently upon this ground he 
should %o1e for the grant, 

Mr, conceiving that an amend- 

ment had been moved upon the original 
motion, said lie hud always understood 
that such an amendment should be second- 
ed, and then put from the chair. He had 
yet to learn v. hether the motion had been 
seconded. 

The Cludrman informed the Hon. Pro- 
prietor that the motion had been .seconded 
by Mr. Elphin stone, 

Mr. Dixon observed, that that was tlie 
original motion ; but lie had undei stood 
that some aTnendment had been moved, 
and if so he apprehended that it w'ould fall 
to the ground unless seconded in the usual 
way. 

The Chairman acquainted the Hon. 
Proprietor that no amendment liad been 
moved. Tlie question, as originally pro- 
posed, was open for debate, and would be 
decided as a simple proposition, aye or no. 

Mr. Ihxon had misapprehended the 
course ot proceeding. However he con- 
sidered that the question, whether the ori- 
ginal motion should or should not be ne- 
gatived, was in substance the same as if 
an amendment had been moved. Taking 
the jiroposition simply as it stood, he 
should trouble the Court with a very few 
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words. After the experience of a long 
life in mercantile transactions, and speak- 
ing as candidly, and with as much sound 
judgment as an honest man could exercise, 
and at the same time with as much lenity 
(which it was the nature of man to do) 
he must own it to be one of tlie most dan- 
gerous propositions which could be pro- 
pounded as a rule of conduct for the 
Court of Directors and the Court of Pro- 
prietors, namely, to compensate a con- 
tractor for the breach of his contract ; for 
he believed it would not be disputed, that 
when a man enters into an engagement of 
a mercantile nature he does it with a view 
to gain ; indeed, tliis was a natural con- 
sequence of the proposition ; and if a con- 
tractor, with that object in view, makes 
a profit l>y the speculation, he puts it into 
his pocket as a matter of courj>e, and no 
man quarrels with him for it. But if a 
contractor takes the chance of gain, the 
person with whom he contracts also takes 
the chance of liis being disappointed in 
his expectations. When JMr. Pelly en- 
tered into the contract with the Company, 
no doubt he had this impression on his 
mind, and took to the contract with ail 
its consequences. A strong ground there- 
fore ought to be made out, to induce the 
Court to depart from that rule which vas 
generally applicable to contracts. iMr. 
Pelly complained tliat he was a loser by 
the contract, and the Court of Proprietors 
were now called upon to conform to the re- 
commendation of the Directors for grant- 
ing him a sum of £2,000 as a compensa- 
tion for his loss. This proposition, hen 
taken in the abstract, appeared extremely 
strong, and certainly required a veiy^ pow- 
erful case to induce the Court to entertain 
it. There were, however, other points of 
view ill which the case might be consi- 
dered. He alluded more particularly 
to one (independently of the mere ques- 
tion of gain or loss, be it great or 
small,) which was of great importance, 
namely, the consequences likely to result 
to the shipping interests of the Company 
from the adoption of the principle now 
suggested. By tlie regulations of the 
Company’s shipping affairs, vessels are 
required to be at Gravesend at a particular 
period ; they are taken up for a given num- 
ber of years ; they are on some occasions 
detained unexpectedly for a great length 
of time before they are sent to sea. Sea- 
men are hired, and the owners are put to 
an incalculable expense and loss ; and yet, 
in cases of that sort, before any allowances 
are made for unexpected detention, the 
Company are extremely jealous of relax- 
ing their contracts, and require a very 
strong case indeed to be made out before 
they make any allowance in the nature of 
compensation. If then the Company 
tempted people first to make engagements 
of this nature, and bind them to tlic per- 


formance of their contracts by the imposi- 
tion of penalties, and then relaxed them 
by an improvident latitude of construction, 
it would go to the destruction of the very 
principle upon W'^hich all contracts are 
founded. Under all circumstances, there- 
fore, he was satisfied that this Court ought 
not to establish a precedent which might 
lead to such consequences. However, be- 
fore he made up his mind as to the vote 
he should give upon the question of Mr, 
Felly’s claim, he would wait to hear what 
could be advanced in its favour on the 
other side of tlie bar ; and, until then, he 
should keep his vote disengaged either for 
affirming or negativing tlieir proceeding. 
If there should be a considerable difference 
of opinion upon the question, he should 
suggest the propriety of having it decided 
by a ballot, considering that it was a ques- 
tion, whicliever way determined, must be 
attended witli important consequences. 

Mr. Money begged to call the attention 
of the Court to the real circumstances un- 
der which this case was submitted to their 
consideration. The Hon. Proprietor who 
has opposed the grant, has not only taken 
a very erroneous view of the facts of the 
case, but has endeavoured to convey a very 
erroneous impre^'.sion of the character of 
iMr. Felly. He trusted, however, in the few 
observations whicli lie felt it necessary to 
offer, he should be able to convince not only 
the Hon, Proprietor (Mr, Dixon), who de- 
clared that he should keep his candid 
mind open to conviction, but every other 
ember present, that both generosity and 
justice had been united in the compensa- 
tion which was agreed to be given to Mr. 
Felly. It w as very material that tlie 
Court should understand a little of the 
place where this rope manufactory was si- 
tuated. About 60 or 70 years ago, the 
Company came into the possession of a 
small tract of land in the Marhatta coun- 
try', extending t went) -four or twenty-five 
miles up a river, with seven or eight vil- 
lages on its banks, containing a popula- 
tion of twelve or fourteen thousand souls. 
A Commercial Resident was appointed at 
Bancoot, as the chief civil authority of 
the place. One of Mr. Felly’s predecer- 
sors, who took great interest in the wel- 
fare of the people, being very much struck 
with the idleness which prevailed amongst 
the youthful part of them, established this 
manufactory in the first instance with a 
view of giving them employment ; and the 
best hemp on the West side of India being 
grown in that neighbourhood, the manu- 
facturer was enabled to furnish ropes to 
the Government at a much less price than 
they could be obtained from the Merchants 
in Bombay. This led to contracts with 
the Company for lasliings used in packing 
bales of cotton for the China market. In 
1817, Mr. Pelly (and it was* very well 
known that commercial Residents are al- 
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lowed by die rules of the Company to en- 
gage in commerce), as his predecessor had 
done, offered to supply the Company with 
the lasliings required for the season 1815 ; 
and his tender of ropes was accepted, 
principtdly upon the ground of the bene- 
fit which the Company would dei^ve from 
having their ropes nntade at tliis manu- 
factory, which could be procured of a bet- 
ter quality, and at a much cheaper rate 
than anywhere else. The Hon. Gent, who 
had objected to this giant, had observed 
that tlie war had actually taken place l>e- 
tweea tlie Native Powers and the Com- 
pany in the montli of Septeiiiber, before 
Mr. Pelly had odered to execute the con- 
tract. It wiis very true that hostilities had 
broken out atPooaah, but it was the impres- 
sion on the mind of every man at Bombay 
that it would he a wai' of very short dura- 
tion ; and it never entered into any man*s 
head tliat it would have extended so as to 
tlu'ow the v.'iiolu of the I*eish\^ a’s territoi y 
into commotion. In this, both Mr. Pelly 
and the Government of Bombay v, ere alike 
deceived ; and in conseipience of the ex- 
tension of hostilities through the whole of 
the Concan, tliere was not only a diffi- 
culty, but an impracticability of procuring 
hemp for the manufacture of the ropes. 
It was true that this gentleman had entered 
into contracts with two mercantile houses 
at Bombay as well as with the Govern- 
ment ; and it was insinuated by the Hon. 
Proprietor that the entrance into those se- 
veral contracts was simultaneous, and that 
Mr. Pelly had executed his contracts with 
the private merchants, giving tliem the 
preference over the Company. It was 
material, however, to state that the con- 
tracts with the private merchants were 
to be executed in the year 1818; and 
that those for the Company were to be ex- 
ecuted in 1819 ; and under the supposition 
that the war would not have lasted, but 
that it would be concluded long before it 
was necessaiy to have hemp to enable him 
to execute his contract with the Company, 
lie had made a tender which afterwards 
turned out most disadvantageous to him- 
self. • With the private merchants he ful- 
filled his contracts, but not altogether in 
the way stated by the Hon. I^ropiietor : 
for the price of hemp having risen from 
lietween 40 and 50 rupees to 112 (not 
from any acts of the merchants, but in 
conse<juence of those measures which the 
Government thought it necessary to adopt 
for the prosecution of the war), they never- 
theless, seeing most clearly that 3Ir. Pelly, 
who was disposed to exert all his means for 
the fulfilment of his engagements, would 
be a loser to a large amount, with the 
utmost liberality paid him the difierence 
between the prices for which he contracted 
with them and the prices at which he ob- 
tained the Jiemp. It was true that as to 
time he did not fulfil his engagements with 
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the Company, but for thi» reason, that it 
was impossible, from June 1818 to the 
close of that year, for him to procure a 
single pound of hemp for money or other- 
wise ; but in point of fact he did execute 
his engagements to the very letter as to 
quantity, and the Government sustained 
no inconvenience whatever from having 
the contract executed at a later period 
tlian was stipulated for ; no cotton being 
sent to China tliat year, and therefore 
there was no want cd* ladings. It was 
also material, as a feature of this case, to 
state, that during the existence of this 
contract, when the war with tlie Peishwa 
was exending itself throughout our do- 
minions, Mr. Pelly, who at the time was 
Commercial Resident in tlie small district 
alluded to, was selected by the present 
Governor of Bombay (and he, Mr. j\Io- 
ney, did not know a man in India more 
competent to judge of personal merit) to 
dischaige tlie ai'duous and perilous duty 
of a magistrate and collector of revenue, 
in a most extensive country ; — a country 
extending from the Southern part of Bom- 
bay harbour down to the Noifhern part of 
Goa being ISO miles in length, and in 
width from the Gauts to the sea-shore, 
from 85 to 50 miles. He had tlie charge 
of tills country for three years, during 
wliich time he constantly executed the du- 
ties of his situation, which were most im- 
portant, and W'ere such as to engage his 
mind and occupy the whole of his time, so 
as to prevent him from paying, perso- 
nally, that attention w hich he would other- 
wise have bestowed in the collection of 
hemp and the making of ropes ; and the 
public records of the Government con- 
tained the testimonials most ample to his 
high public merits and services. During 
that period, too, be liad the happy art of 
combining the most corninantling firmness 
W'ith a most conciliatory disposition ; he 
had the extraordinary power of conciliat- 
ing and attaching the natives of a newly- 
conquered country to tlie British Govern- 
ment. Of this tliere were many conspi- 
cuous proofs; among others, he could 
mention one that was perfectly well known. 
A very considerable interest had of late 
years been excited by the practice of wo- 
men immolating themselves in India on 
the funeral piles of their husbands; it 
must be gratifying to know*, that whatever 
difference of opinion tliere might be as to 
the policy and practicability of correcting 
the institutions and customs of tlie Native 
Indians, Mr.Pelly, by the mere force of per- 
suasion and a conciliatory address, had suc- 
ceeded in a newly-conquered country (in 
which, for ages before, numbers of hu- 
man victims had annually perished in the 
flames by self-immolation), suppressing to 
a great degree so barbarous a custom. It 
was an undoubted fact, tliat during the 
time lie held the chief Civil situation, ac- 
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companied too with a military authority, 
through the whole extent of this line of 
country, which Was as large as some of the 
kingdoms of Europe, this practice had al- 
most subsided. He (Mr. M.) knew him- 
self of one remarkable instance in which 
Mr. Felly’s influence had the effect, 

Mr. Righ^ interposed and spoke to or- 
der. He said he should be most happy to 
hear the Hon. Director in a private room 
upon the subject of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Hindoos, but he would put it 
to the Court whether the Plon Director 
was now keeping to any thing like the 
question under consideration. 

Mr. Mone^ appealed to the Chair whether 
he was not at least as orderly as the Hon, 
Oent. who had opposed this grant, who in 
some degree had mixed up the iron with the 
hemp question. With such a precedent be- 
fore him, surely it was open to him to point 
out the merits of Mr, Felly ; more espe- 
cially as the Hon. Gentleman who had pro- 
posed the rejection of the grant had at- 
tacked Mr, Felly in a most vital point, for 
he had attacked his veracity, which, to a 
gentleman of an honour^le mind, was 
dearer than life. Surely it was open to 
him, who had been in that part of India, 
and who knew much of Mr. Felly's pub- 
lic merits, and the estimation in which he 
was held by the Government, to resort to 
the most effectual mode of repelling so 
unfounded a charge. It w'as an undoubt- 
ed fact that Mr. Felly had, by this unfor- 
tunate contract, lost between 4 and ;£’5,000. 
The Hon, Froprietor, in his observations 
upon that circumstance, had thought pro- 
per to remark, that though Mr, Felly had 
received an advance of 25, OCX) Hipces, yet 
that until February 1819, he had never 
laid out a farthing towards completing his 
contract. Now the Hon. Froprietor was 
totally mistaken in his statement. 

Mr. Hume repeated, tliat the fact he as- 
serted was correctly stated by him, and that 
his authority w^as the documents themselves. 

Mr. Money rejoined that he understood 
the fact to be quite otherwise. 

Mr. Hume begged tliat the documents 
might be referred to, for he was sure it 
would be found, according to them, that 
the first expenditure of Mr. Felly towards 
the completion of his contract was in Fe- 
bruary 1819. 

Mr, Money y in continuation, observed, 
that the Court could not be aware that the 
mode in which hemp was obtained in that 
part of India was not by purchase in the 
open market, but by a long, tedious pro- 
cess. First, the seed was often to be pur- 
chased j and a long period would neces- 
sarily elapse before the produce was 
brought into a manufactured state. It 
might be true that, according to the docu- 
ments, the first entry of an expenditure 
on account of the contract, might be 
brought forward in February 1819 ; yet it 
AsiaUe No, 7^. 


would be found that the money was ac- 
tually expended long previous to that time. 
That entry was of a gross sum, but in 
point of fact Mr. Felly’s disbursements, 
which must necessarily have been made 
from time to time in small sums, had 
commenced as soon as he received an 
advance from the Government. The Hon. 
Froprietor had remarked upon the im- 
propriety and the impolicy of allowing 
the Civil Sen ants of the Company to have 
the contracts of the Government. That 
surely was no fault of Mr. Felly. There 
W'as no bar, as a Commercial Resident, ta 
his entering into a contract with the Com- 
pany. He (Mr, Money) did not wish, 
on an occasion like the present, to use any 
thing like an argumentum ad hominem ; 
but in the most civil sense of the observa- 
tion, he would appeal to the Hon. Gen- 
tleman himself upon this subject, and ask 
him whether his retentive memory could 
not furnish an instance of a Servant of 
the Company, on the other side of India, 
executing contracts in time of war, and 
those highly to the advantage of the public 
service. 

Mr, HiiTne. “ Name ! name !” 

Mr. Money. “ I allude to the Hon. 
Proprietor himself!” 

Mr. Hu 7 ne. “ I deny the fact idto- 
gether !” 

Mr. Moneyy in continuation. The Hon. 
Froprietor was certainly an agent to the 
Contractor of the Government of Bengal 
for the supply of elephante and cattle at 
Bundlecund, and one of the best agents in 
tliat capacity. Now the case of Mr. Felly 
was not a case of to-day ; it had occupied the 
attention of the Bombay Government and 
of the Court of Directors for a period of 
three or four years. Two years ago the 
Court of Directors wished for fresh infor- 
mation, and tliey sent the case back to 
India ; and now it was returned to them 
with the strongest recommendations from 
the present Government of Bombay. And, 
after all, what did the Court of Directors 
propose to do ? Not to reward Mr. Felly 
for the breach of his contract ; not even 
to compensate him, but to reduce bis loss 
sustained by the fulfilment of it. The 
Hon. Gentleman had said, “ would it be 
believed, would it be credited, that Mr- 
Pelly could speak truth in saying that 
be would be ruined if this j^2,000 was not 
paid him ?” Mr. Felly had said no sutch 
thing. His loss by the performance of 
this contract w'as between 4 and £5fOOO ; 
and it was very ^sy to conceive that a 
young man witli a large family, living on 
the reduced scale of allow ance which the 
regulations of the Company now restrain- 
ed its servants to, might be ruined by such 
a loss. At all events, he (Mr. M.) hoped 
that Mr. Felly’s veracity w'as rescued 
from the impeachment which Iiad been 
attached to it by the Hon. Froprietor. 

VoT.. XIII. y 
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The Court of Directors had not recoin<. 
mended that he should be rewarded for 
any breach of contract ; they had not re- 
commended that he should be compensated 
for his whole loss ; but they had with great 
moderation recommended that he should 
receive about ^2,000, which amounted to 
little more than one-third, nay, not so 
much, of his loss, taking the interest into 
calculation. Though he (Mr. M.) held it 
generally to be right and proper that con- 
tractors should be bound by their engage- 
ments, yet he did hope that this great 
Company would not lay it down as an in- 
variable rule that they were to act upon the 
Shylocic-like principle of holding an ho- 
nourable man to tlie fulfilment of his bond 
at the expense of his substance. 

Mr. Hume, in explanation, said he must 
be allowed to observe that the lion. Di- 
rector must have misunderstood him, when 
he supposed that he (Mr. H.) had attacked 
Mr. Felly's veracity. It was not he who 
attacked his veracity ; it was attacked by 
the documents on tlie table of the Court. 
The Committee, to whom the subject of 
this claim was referred, had reported that 
Blr. Felly’s statement respecting the war 
was not borne out by tlie fact. Another 
thing which Mr. Felly had stated was, 
that the Government, on his applying for 
money to carry on the work, had advanced 
him money accordingly, and that he had 
employed it for that purpose. Now it 
speared from the facts of tlie case that he 
did not employ the money for that purpose 
from January 1818 to February 1819 ; 
therefore upon these two points tlie do- 
cuments themselves attacked his veracity. 
So much, then, for the imputation that he 
(Mr. H.) had gone out of his way to im- 
peach Mr. Felly’s character for truth. 
He confessed he was ashamed to Iiear an 
Hon. Director within the bar vindicate the 
conduct of the Court of Director . on the 
score of sound discretion, knowing, as he 
must, from the examination of the accounts 
and documents in the case, that there was 
not a shadow of pretence for acceding to 
this most extraordinary claim. He (Mr. 
H.) was disposed to give discretion its due 
weight ; but whilst documents, such as 
those alluded to, were before the Court, 
and as it was manifest that those docu- 
ments did not bear out the conclusion to 
which the Directors had come, it was an 
imperative duty on the part of the Fro- 
prietors to make a powerful resistance to 
such a disposition of their money, as they 
had a right to do by virtue of the Act of 
Parliament The Hon. Director had asked 
him (Mr. H.) where he found his authority 
for saying that Mr. Felly did not employ 
any of the money for the purpose of the 
contract until February 1819. His an- 
swer was, that the fact was to be found 
recorded in the document marked letter 
A., where there was an entry that the first 
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purcliase of materials was made in Fe- 
bruary 1819, amounting to 1,300 rupees, 
although Mr. Felly had then had no less 
than 25,000 rupees in his possession for a 
period of thirteen months ; that purchase 
being made one month after a considerable 
part of the contract ought to have been 
completed ! How then could the Hon. 
Director grapple wdth these facts ? and 
where was the ground for imputing to him 
(Mr. H.) a perversion of the truth ? The 
facts remained uncontradicted, and could 
not be mistaken. He repeated, therefore, 
most solemnly, that so far from Mr. Felly 
having any claim on tlie ground of his 
having taken prompt steps towards the per- 
formance of his contract, he did not pur- 
chase a pound of his materials until a 
month after he should have delivered one- 
third of the lashings. So much, then, for 
his prompt attention to the performance of 
his contract ! He (Mr, H.) would appeal, 
then, to the common-sense of every gentle- 
man present whether there w^as a shadow 
of a pretence for this proceeding on the 
part of the Directors? Any man. who 
would open his eyes, and condescend to 
look into these documents, would find the 
most irrefragable proofs of what he ad- 
vanced. Had he taken an erroneous view' 
of the subject ? No man, w'ho was not 
absolutely blind, could contest the truth 
of his statement. The Hon. Director had 
indeed charged him with having taken an 
erroneous view ; he denied the charge, for 
all he had advanced was borne out by the 
facts in evidence. The Hon. Director 
could not fairly accuse him of having 
taken an eiToneous view of the case, un- 
less he had at the same time shewn that he 
was erroneous in his facts ; that he had not 
done, and tlierefore lie chal Ionised the 
Hon. Director to falsify his statement. 
The proofs were before the Court; to 
those he called tiie attention of the Fro- 
prietors, and upon tliose he bottomed bis 
opposition. Then as to the oath of office, 
which was dispensed witli in Mr. Felly’s 
favour : if there was any part of the 
case ^vith respect to which he would more 
earnestly enter his protest than another, it 
was this most improper and most impo- 
litic proceeding. Mr. Felly was in the 
situation of Collector, and it was impos- 
sible for him to act in that capacity with- 
out taking tlie oath prescribed by the 
Court of Directors. This was an impera- 
tive, binding regulation, which no motive 
of expediency could dispense with. Un- 
less the orders of the Court of Directors 
at home were not binding in India, he 
was at a loss to conceive upon w'hat pre- 
text this favour should be shewn to Mr. 
Felly. It was not to be disputed that 
such orders had been sent out, and it 
must be admitted thr.t Mr. Felly could 
not do his duty as collector without taking 
the oath ; but it seemed he was not required 
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to take the oath, because he had a contract 
to fulfil with the Government. How, in- 
deed, could Mr. Felly take the oath con- 
sistently witli his business of a contractor? 
It was stated in tlie documents that tliis 
employment had prevented him from taking 
the necessary oath of office ; if so, then 
how could he do the duties of the office, 
not having taken the proper oath ? 

A Proprif^tor, ‘‘ The Hon. Director 
who spoke last, says that there is a regu- 
lation which dispenses with it.” 

Mr. Hunie resumed. Tlie Government 
there might think j)roper to dispense with 
the oath, but he asserted that no man had 
a right to dispense with that oath winch the 
law of the land (wliich the order of the 
Court of Dliectors must, as respected In- 
dia, be considered to be) peremptorily re- 
<]uirctl tc be taken. Mr. Felly n light 
have been very successful in preventing 
the burning of widows, whicli was certainly 
very creditable to his humanity and phi- 
lanthropy ; but what had that to do with 
the subject of this contract ? It Iiad no 
more to do with it than any other event in 
his life. There was no doubt that Mr. 
Felly’s general conduct %vas laudable in 
every respect. He (Mr. II.) had said no- 
tliing originally against his humanity, or 
his honourable and gentlemanly conduct 
as a private individual ; the sole object 
of his argument was to shew that as he 
had not fulfilled his contract, he was not 
placed in a situation to be remunerated for 
having broken it. That was the point 
upon which he had originally rested, and 
to that point all his obser\ ations were di- 
rected. He had stated nothing upon his 
own authority, but confined liimself strictly 
to the documents before the Court ; and 
standing upon those documents, he con- 
tended that he had incontestibly shewn 
that this money ought not to be granted. 

IVIr, Gahagan said, he gave his Hon. 
Friend credit for the view in which he had 
presented this case before the Court of 
Proprietors. He confessed that he had 
not himself read the documents, but having 
heard the case stated by his Hon. Friend 
with so much perspicuity, and, he had 
no doubt, fidelity, he really could not 
give his vote for the proposition, and there- 
fore he must raise his hand against it. He 
gave his Hon. Friend credit for the purity 
of the motives which induced him to come 
forward to resist the principle upon which 
Mr. Felly’s claim was founded, for this 
was a question of principle, and had no 
regard whatever to persons. I’he princi- 
ple which applied to Mr, Felly’s case ap- 
plied to all other cases of the like nature. 
What was the principle which the Proprie- 
tors were called upon to sanction ’ Why 
it was this : that the Company shall make 
a contract by which the contractor shall 
not lose, and that if by any oversight or 
indiscretion, the contractor shall sustain 


any loss, the Company shall indemnify 
him against it. Tliis was the principle of 
the present question ; a principle which 
was contrary to the verj' essence of all 
contracts. WTiat was tiie principle of a 
contract ? WTiy, that the contractors sliall 
come into a fair and open competition for 
prices, and if the contract is taken, it is 
taken for better and for worse ; the con- 
tractor must take the chance of possible 
loss as well as possible gain. He would, 
however, go this length with the Hon. 
Director who spoke last, in saying, that 
if the Hon. Director had shewn that, in 
consequence of any measures adopted by 
the Bombay Government, Mr. Pelly was 
prevented from performing his contract, 
then indeed, a case would have been made 
out for indemnifying him for any loss he 
, might have sustained in consequence of 
the acts of the Government. But no such 
proposition had been made out. The only 
feasible topic urged by the Hon. Director 
on behalf of tlie claim M as, the miscalcu- 
lation of time during which the M ar M'ould 
have probably lasted ; but tliis was a most 
untenable ground : for, if there ^vas any 
state of things so uncertain as to duration, 
and so liable to deception as to calculation, 
it M^as a state of warfare. Surely this was 
not a topic to be urged in the consideration 
of such a subject. Is a contractor, M’ith 
his eyes open, to take the chance of having 
those gains realized Mhicli his fancy only 
had anticipated, and then upon the failure 
of his expectations, to call upon the Com- 
pany to answer for Iiis own folly ? But 
then, forsooth ! tliere was anodier reason 
suggested as being the most powerful in 
support of Mr. Felly’s right to indemnity, 
which, he confessed, appeared to him to be 
one of the most extraordinary that could 
have occurred to the imagination of man ; 
but, however, before he e\pre':sed his 
sense of it, he must premise by saying, 
that it was far from his intention to insinu- 
ate in the remotest degree any tiling to 
the prejudice of Mr. Felly’s probity, for 
he knew nothing of Mr. Pelly, he never 
heard his name mentioned until he saw it 
in the newspapers, and therefore he could 
not be said to have any hostile feeling to- 
wards him. Acting simply upon his sense 
of duty as a proprietor, he felt himself 
bound to second the efforts of his Hon. 
Friend in his resistance to this grant. Re- 
turning then to wliat he was saying, he 
called upon the Court to mark with repro- 
bation the attoiniey-lilie reason Mhich Mr, 
Felly had given why the Company ought 
to indeirmify him against his loss. He 
said, forsooffi, << You are bound to in- 
demnify me, because, though I was liable to 
no penalties for the breach of the contract, 
yet nevertheless I did fulfil it.” Was it 
possible (giving Mr. Felly credit for that 
honourable character which had been 
blazened forth on the other side of the bar, 
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and which he (Mr. G.) had no doubt he 
deserved), for an honourable mind to con- 
ceive such ari argument as that? What, 
because there was an omission in form, 
some slip of the pen, some technical error 
in the form of the covenants or articles, 
was Mr. Pelly to be at liberty to say, as a 
menUnrious ground of claim, “ I was not 
bound to perform ray contract, but I was 
prompted to do it from a mere sense of 
honour?” Was it possible that such an 
argument could enter into the head of an 
honourable man of gentlemanly feeling ? 
Would the Court endure that it should be 
said by a contractor of the Company, ‘‘ I 
have a claim upon your justice because 
you could not compel me to perform my 
engagements : I was liable to no penalty 
in a court of law for any breach ; but as I 
did fulfil it, merely from a sense of ho- 
nour, I call upon you to take that as a 
sufficient reason for indemnif3ring me for 
the loss I have sustained by the fulfilment 
of the contract.” He was really sorry 
to hear such an attomey-like proposition 
coming from a gentleman of Mr. Felly’s 
character and station in the Company’s 
service. So far from that being any argu- 
ment in favour of tlie claim, in his judg- 
ment it was the most decisive evidence 
of its injustice ; and if there were no otlier 
ground of opposition, that alone would be 
amply sufficient for its rejection. When 
the Hon. Director was expatiating with so 
much eloquence upon the private qualities 
and humane virtues of Mr. Pelly, in res- 
cuing Hindoo women from the flames, he 
had supposed that tins humanity was mani- 
fested by assisting them witli a ropcy and 
that he had given them the alternative of 
hanging instead of buming, {A laugh /) 
But what had the private virtues of Mr. 
Pelly to do witli a simple question of con- 
tract ? No doubt Mr. Pelly was a man of 
probity and unexceptionable character as 
an individual, but these were matters 
wholly impertinent and irrelevant to the 
point at issue. The question before the 
Court was a simple abstract proposition. 
The Court were asked to indemnify this 
gentleman, because he hs^ made a con- 
tract with the Company, by which, from 
some unforeseen events, upon which he 
had not c^culated, he had sustained a loss. 
That was the simple proposition ; but he 
would put it to the common sense of every 
man, whether that was a reasonable prin- 
«ple for indemnifying the loser ? It 
could not be doubted that the contract 
was binding, not merely in honour and 
good faith, but absolutely binding in a 
court of law ; and had the question come 
to that issue, no lawyer could have sug- 
gested any imaginable difficulty for Mr. 
Pelly to escape liability. That proposition 
being incontrovertible, the only question 
was, whether there were any" equitable 
circumstances in the case which entitled 
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Mr. Pelly to relief? None had been made 
out. Had the Hon. Director, indeed, 
shewn that the Bombay Government had 
been in any way instrumental to the loss, 
and after having induced Mr. Pelly to 
undertake a contract under favourable 
terms, and then by their own acts subjected 
him to disappointment in the advantage he 
had a right to expect, then undoubtedly 
Mr. Pelly would have had some ground to 
stand upon, but upon that alone. This 
was not like the case of Mr. Wilkinson, 
which occurred in this Court a short time 
since, for there tlie express ground upon 
which relief was given was, that the con- 
duct of the Government had superinduced 
the loss which Mr, Wilkinson sustained. 
Feeling, therefore, that no case whatever 
had been made out, and no ground wliat- 
^ver suggested in support of the claim, he 
considered himself l)Ound to his conscience 
to give the motion his decided negative. 

Mr. V/eeding requested the attention of 
the Court to a few words in support of the 
motion. It appeared to him that the op- 
position of the Hon. Gentleman who 
opened tliis debate was founded upon a 
partial and erroneous view of the circum- 
stances of the case, connected with a state- 
ment also, which was not borne out by 
the documents before the Court, The 
principal objection of the Hon. Gentleman 
seemed to be grounded upon the assertion, 
that Mr. Pelly had received 25,000 rupees 
of the Company’s money, for the benefit 
of the Company, without performing any 
equivalent service for such advance. Now 
the Hon. Gent, had given a very unjusti- 
fiable colouring to that circumstance. 
The 25,000 rupees were not given in the 
first instance as a boon to IMr. Pelly for 
his benefit, but w'ere given as a matter of 
course to bind the contract, to bind him 
as well as themselves ; and to enable the 
contractor to go to work. It should be 
observed, that this was not only the con- 
stant practice of the Company, but the 
general practice among individuals on 
the Malabar side of India. Mr. Felly’s 
tender was under consideration during the 
month of December 1817. The contract 
was signed and the money advanced in 
January 1818- It was true that it was 
not immediately made use of, but it 
would have been ruinous to Mr. Pelly to 
have attempted it. The war with the 
Peishwa, which had begun in the autumn 
of 1817, unexpectedly continuing, the 
price of hemp rose so enormously, that 
Mr. Pelly on the 2d of April 1818 wrote 
to the Government to the following ef- 
fect : “ If you compel me, under the 

circumstances which have taken plaee 
since the contract was signed, to perform 
my engagements, by purchasing hemp at 
the present unexperted prices, I shall be 
absolutely mined.” It seemed, also, that 
Mr. Pelly had entered into some contracts 
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of a similar nature 'with two houses of 
agency in Bombay, and to them he made 
the same representation, saying, “ If you 
compel me to perform these contracts 
now, I shall be ruined.” The Bombay 
Government replied to Mr. Belly’s appli- 
cation, that they would aflbrd him no re- 
lief. The merchants of Bombay, on the 
contrary, most liberally said to him, “ fulfil 
the contract as soon and as well as you are 
able ; give us a bond fide statement of your 
outgoings in the performance of it, and we 
shall be content. We know that the pro- 
tracted state of the war renders it difficult, 
if not impossible, for you to fulfil your 
engagements ; but do the !>est you can, 
and we will guarantee you against actual 
loss. We cannot expect you to become a 
ruined man for our interests,” This was 
the just point of view in which the case 
must be considered: and this was the view 
which the Court of Directors, with a proper 
sense of liberality, had taken of it. It was 
the principle on which they were now' act- 
ing towards Mr. Pelly. 'fhey said, “ we 
are not going to break in upon any rules 
generally applicable in the construction of 
contracts; but this case comes before us 
on the ground of favour, of equity, and of 
generosity.” On the 30tli of April Mr. 
Pelly wrote again to the Government of 
Bombay, stated what the merchants had 
done for him, and solicited a second time 
tlie favourable consideration of his case. 
The Government again refused ell relief, 
and demanded the strict fulfilment of his 
bond, though it appeared to l)e at the sacri- 
fice of the vital interest of the person who 
liad engaged to serve them. The lion, 
and Learned Gentleman who spoke last, 
had confessed that he had not read the 
papers, but acting upon the representa- 
tion given of them by another Hon. Gen- 
tleman, had come to tlie conclusion of 
negativing the question ; and the principal 
ground of his opposition w'as tliat which 
he called the attorney like reason which 
Mr. Pelly had given as to his liability for 
tlie performance of the contract. Now 
he (Mr. W.) could not at all agree with 
tlie view which the Learned and Hon. 
Gent, had taken of tiiis part of the case ; 
indeed he thought that the Hon. Gent, 
had given the circumstance to which he 
alluded ‘a most perverted representation. 
The fact was this: on the 16th of June 
Mr. Pelly wrote to the Government, say- 
ing, “ if my contract were mere waste 
paper I would fulfil it to the very letter.” 
This was the effect of the paper in ques- 
tion. He assured them that such was his 
sense of duty towards the Company, that 
he required no solemn compact to bind 
him to his engagements, but w'ould, from 
a sense of honour, do that which he w'as 
bound as a gentleman to do. Then as to 
the actual time of performing the contract, 
Mr, Pelly had in substance performed hit 


duty. The contract was certainly to have 
been fulfilled in the spring of 1819, but 
when Mr. Pelly was preparing to fulfil 
his engagements by that time, he was ad- 
vised that the Company would not actually 
w’ant the lashings at the period contracted 
for, and accordingly he was led to believe 
that he might take a convenient time for 
the fulfilment of his contract. Wliy 
then should Mr. Pelly have incurred the 
certain hazard of ruin, when he knew 
that tlie Company could sastain no loss or 
inconvenience by delaying the performamce 
of his engagements ? No candid or just 
person could expect such a sacrifice, 'The 
contract was in fact afterw'ards fulfilled to 
the very letter ; and having sustained a 
very considerable loss in so doing, he w'as 
entitled, as a matter of favour, to some 
liberal consideration. This w'as the inter- 
pretation which he (iMr. W.) put upon tlie 
case, and he was not aware of any techni- 
cal rule which militated against such an 
interpretation. In order to save himself 
from utter ruin, in consequence of a bar- 
gain w'liich afterw'ards turned out to be 
most unfortunate, he had been induced to 
postpone the performance of his engage- 
ments. He had sustained a very consider- 
able loss ; but had he been obliged to 
execute his contract at tlie very moment 
required, his ruin would have been irre- 
trievable. This case came before the 
Court, strongly recommended by the pre- 
sent enlightened Government of Bombay. 
Trom the papers it appeared that his loss 
amounted to 4 or £5,000, and under such 
circumstances it was but reasonable that 
he should have an opportunity of appea 
ing to the favour and liberality of the 
Court of Directors. That Court fairly 
felt that they might, as a matter of favour, 
without any injury to the public service of 
the Company, give him a moderate compen- 
sation for his loss. The Court of Directors 
wore content to put the case upon tlie score 
of favour, but he (Mr. W.) for one, could 
not help thinking that it w'as a question not 
of favour only, but of justice; on tlie whole, 
no reasonable man could doubt the pro- 
priety of extending some relief to Mr. 
Pelly, under all the circumstances. The 
proposition was not, as had been repre- 
sented, to give Mr. Pelly a reward for the 
breach of his contract, but it was tb afford 
him some relief in consequence of the 
enormous sacrifice he was obliged to make 
in tlie performance of liis duty by the ful- 
filment of his contract to the letter. Under 
these circumstances, he felt that he should 
be doing an act of injustice towards Mr, 
Pelly if he did not concur in the recom- 
mendation of the Court of Directors. 

Mr. Hallett rose to state, that he had the 
honour of sening in tlie same establish- 
ment with Mr. Pelly at the time he was a 
senant of the Bombay Government, and 
he ventured to assert that there did not 
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exist a more honourable and upright man 
in the whole service of the Company, In 
his humble opinion, the Company were 
bound to do towards Mr, Pelly what had 
been proposed by the Court of Directors 
for the sanction of the Court of Proprie- 
tors, because, in his judgment, Mr. Pelly 
had an equitable claim to their liberal con- 
sideration. If he rightly understood the 
contents of the papers on tlie table, there 
had been original irregularity in the con- 
tract, which, in the hands of an inge- 
nious lawyer, might he found to render it 
what is called in tlie technical language of 
the law a nudum factiun. {^Criea of no ! 
no!) He, however, understood that the 
contract was open to some objection of that 
sort, and tliat Mr. Pelly miglit have 
availed himself of it had he not been in- 
fluenced by a high sense of honour, scorn- 
ing to take advantage of any thing tliat 
might seem like a quibbling objection. In 
this point of view his claim on the Com- 
pany w'as at all events not lessened, not- 
withstanding the tone and manner of the 
Hon. Gentleman who had in argument 
urged this as an objection. Then another 
invidious topic had been addressed to the 
Court, on the ground that jMr. Pelly 
had been a Civil Servant of the Company, 
and tliat he was therefore incompetent to 
become a contractor. Whatever might be 
said on that subject, as- a general proposi- 
tion, it certainly had no hearing upon the 
question now before the Court ; for since 
the establishment of the Government of 
Bombay, such a practice, he believed, 
had existed, and therefore no blame coitld 
be attributed to IVIr. Pelly for having en- 
gaged in pursuits which had been followed 
by his predecessors. Something had been 
said in the next place as to the accounts 
produced, which it was contended were 
evidence to shew, that Mr. Pelly had 
never laid out any of the money advanced 
to him in the first instance until the con- 
tract ought to have been nearly completed. 
Now, if he recollected rightly what the 
Hon. Director within the bar had said 
upon this subject, Mr. Pelly had made, 
long previous, advances to the sub-contrac- 
tors, before the actual payment was enter- 
ed in tlie book. Tins he believed to be the 
fact, and he had no doubt that, on refe- 
rence to the accounts, it would appear 
that sums of money had been so advanced, 
long before the period when tliey were 
brought forward. 

Mr. Hume interposed, and said tliat the 
Court of Directors had ordered Mr. Pelly 
to furnish an account of all payments 
made for the purchase of materials, "and he 
insisted that according to that account the 
first payment made was in February 1819 . 

Mr. HedUt in continuation said, the fact 
might be that the first entry in tliose books 
might appear to be of the date mentioned, 
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but it by no means followed that those were 
actually tlie first advances : on the con- 
trary, he believed that Blr. Pelly had long 
previously made advances in small sums to 
the sub-contractors. However, in his judg- 
ment, be that as it might, it was a very 
unimportant circumstance in the case. On 
the whole, therefore, he should certainly 
support the motion put from the chair, 
conceiving that no impartial or [reasonable 
man could resist such a claim upon the 
justice of the Company. 

Mr. Money begged to say, in answer to 
the observation that Mr. Pelly had kejit 
the monej-^ of the Company in his hands 
without employment, tliat it was indispu- 
tably proved that for every rupee which lie 
had received he not only gave them credit, 
but actually paid tljeni interest. {^Hear f 
Hear ! Hear ! ) So much, then, as to tiie 
money he had received. Great stress had 
been laid upon Mr. Pelly’s assertion, that 
he was not bound to fulfil his contract : 
IVIr. Pelly might have considered that he 
was not legally bound, but he felt himself 
bound in honour to perform his engage- 
meiits, which he did most faithfully, and 
fulfilled them with a very" severe loss to 
himself. It was also said by the Hon. 
Proprietor who opened the discussion, that 
it 'i%as incompatible with Mr. Pelly’s. oath 
as Collector and Commercial Resident to 
become a Contractor. Now the fact was, 
that the Bombay Go\ eminent had not re- 
leased him from his oath ; hut, as Mr. Pelly 
could not be released from his contract, 
they would permit him to perform the du- 
ties of Collector without taking the oath ; 
and as he could not, he was released for 
the time. As to his being a contractor, it 
was well known that there w’as a regula- 
tion in existence, by which the Civil Ser- 
vants of the Company w ere enabled to act 
as private merchants notwithstanding their 
official duties ; and therefore, if there was 
any thing w rong in the principle itsell*, it 
w"as not imputable to that Gentleman. 

Mr. Trant said he had not the honour of 
know ing any thing of Mr. Pelly, perso- 
nally, and therefore he hoped he should 
not be accused of any partiality in the vote 
he should give. It appeared to him that 
this gentleman had a perfectly fair ground 
of appeal to the favourable consideration 
of the Company. It was not disputed that 
towards all the parties with whom he was 
under contract he had acted most fairly. 
With respect to those private merchants 
with wdiom he had contracted, they ap- 
peared to have acted towards him in the 
most liberal and considerate manner. Botli 
of those mercantile houses voluntarily re- 
solved to bear him harmless for any loss 
he might sustain ; and one of them, name- 
ly, Forbes’s house, w’ere so much pleased 
with his conduct, and the fairness of his 
dealings, that they not only gave him the 
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full price which the materials cost him, but 
they gave him a commission of £5 per 
cent., in consideration of the unfortunate 
speculation into which he entered ; and be 
(Mr. T.) had reason to believe, that as to 
both of those contracts, he had been borne 
harmless. He (Mr. T.) was indeed sorry 
that the Court of Directors had not fol- 
lowed these examples, aftd have gone much 
farther than they proposed to do ; for he 
did not think they had done enough in 
giving him £2,000, when, in fact, Iiis loss 
amounted to double that sum. The Com- 
pany had derived most material benefit 
from the transaction, for they had liad tlieir 
contract fulfilled on terms which it \^as 
impossible for them to liave obtained in 
any otlier quarter. 

Mr. IlHjne, in reply, observed, that 
many of his statements had been contro- 
vert^ in a manner which seemed to be 
very surprising, considering the authority 
from whence he quoted those statements. 
All lie rec|uested was, that when Gentlemen 
attempted to deny facts, they would con- 
descend to look to the documents them- 
selves before they hazarded such round as- 
sertions as he had hciu'd made. The judg- 
ment of this Court must be founded upon 
the documents submitted to their conside- 
ration ; they had no other grounds to go 
upon ; and unless they were to be carried 
aw^ay by conjecture and fancy, he could 
not conceive how the decision of the Pro- 
prietors could be the result of sober deli- 
beration. The whole of his case was bot- 
tomed on the documents themselves ; and 
he challenged any man in Court to shew 
that he had misrepresented or perverted 
any fact which he had adduced. As to 
fime, Mr. Pelly had completely failed in 
his contract. The tender had been made 
on the 5th of November, 1817. He re- 
ceived notice on the 8th of January 1818 
that the tender w'as accepted, and on that 
day the contract w'as executed. On the 
19th of January in the same year, be asked 
fur an advance of 25,000 rupees to enable 
him to go on with the contract ; and upon 
the faith of tliat representation he re- 
ceived tlie money. Now, he w'ould re- 
quest that the Court W’ould look at the do- 
cuments upon this subject, for upon the 
authority of those documents he asserted 
that Mr. Felly’s statement was not borne 
out. If tlie Court would read over the 
correspondence, they w ould find tliis most 
unanswerable objection. Mr. Pelly stated 
that on the 2d April, “ that the prices of 
hemp had risen, but that he had spared no 
ettbrt to complete his engagement*?.” Now 
on reference to the documents, it appeared 
as an undoubted fact, that on tise 2d of 
April 1818, Mr. Pelly had taken no mea- 
sures whatever towards the completion of 
his engagements, and that he had paid 
none of tiie money wdiich was placed at 


his disposal. In the same letter he assert- 
ed, ‘‘ that although he felt fully satisfied 
and sensible that he might be compelled 
by legal means to fulfil the contract, yet 
he trusted to the consideration of the Com- 
pany for further time.” Now' in this let- 
ter not one word was said about the tech- 
nical objection which would exempt him 
from legal liability ; on the contrary, he 
fully confessed his liability, but tlirew 
himself upon the consideration of tlie Go- 
vernment. Then (»me the next extraor- 
dinary letter, in which he said, “ I do not 
find myself legally bound by the contract, 
but I will perform it !” \^y so? Why 
should he perform it if he was not le- 
gally bound? The reason was perfectly 
obvious, and the point upon which he (Mr. 
H.) blamed Mr. Pelly most, w'as the feel- 
ing, of a very difterent nature from that 
for which he had obtained credit, w'hich in- 
duced him to perform the contract, because 
the fair interpretation of this letter was 
this : “ If I do not fulfil my engage- 

ment I shall be ruined by the Company, 
and perhaps lose my situation.” The 
Gentleman must liax e had a very bad opi- 
nion of the Past- India Company, in sup- 
posing they would take any advantage of 
their servants under such circumstances. 
It appeared to him, therefore, that every 
thing was against, and nothing for, Mr, 
Pelly, in this case. Considering that this 
w’os a question of very vital importance to 
the interests of the Company, and consi- 
dering that Mr. Pelly had failed in esta- 
blishing bis claim upon the score of equity 
and justice, he felt it to be his duty to take 
the sense of the Proprietors upon it by 
demanding a ballot ; and therefore he 
should tender a requisition to that efiect, 
signed by nine Proprietors, in compliance 
with the By-law of the Company. 

The Hon. Proprietor then handed in 
the proposed requisition, wdiich w'as signed 
as follow s : 

Joseph Hoik, John Ledger, 

Samuel Dixon, Edw'ahd Ledger, 

John Addinell, Richard Stephens, 

H. Gahagan, John Davison. 

T. T. Rigby, 

Tlie Chairman then observed, tliat cer- 
tainly by the law this course of proceeding 
w'as imperative, and the question must be 
decided by the process of ballot ; but upon 
the great point before the Court he wished 
to say a few w ords, having been one of tlie 
Committee who had recommended the 
grant to Mr. Pelly. He thought it in- 
cumbent on him, in defence of that 
Committee, to state to those gentlemen 
w ho had not read the papers the grounds 
upon which they had acted. As this ques- 
tion now remained to be determined by 
ballot, he trusted that those gentlemen who 
proposed to give their votes would peruse 
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be 

founded |iaj)i«^ h© *tta^TSute 
caiHiid^^Xpbsition 
of Srciimstances of the case, and 

he trusted a' ^tisfhctory miswer Hvith 
respect to ev<^' objection tlmt had been 
urged this day. It appeared to him to 
truly sfeited in the course of the 
fhat theTneritt of this question 
•VfofrC'and ^ro^r for the dedsion of the 
^^(Wiiittee-to ‘nrhom the Object bad been 
- That Committee had noir de- 
voted their time to the consideration of it, 
^riod of three or four years, 
^ey^hadbheri obliged to send to Bombay 
'"fbr a iUtAdr explanation, and for additional 
‘‘nuitert!al4 fw die purpose of having all the 
them vphich in any way re- 
l^ifpH'i!n the question; Some of the Mem- 
ferXirf’thi Committee were more favour- 
ai^ some less favourable than others 
to the claim. For his own part, he could 
not conscientiously bear Mr. Felly through 
many of his points : in others he tliought 
his case was oat. , As to tlie time 

when the conMte ■Was actually performed, 
that certainly was extremely late ; and Mr. 
Felly was very slow in the delivery of tlie 
lashings. At the same time, however, it 
was to be observed, that Sir. Felly was un- 
der engagements to private merchants of a 
pnor’ date to that of the Company’s con- 
flict add be believed the principle of all 
' ^ferifligetttents of this nature was, to exe- 
ui^t first which was entered into first. 
He was indeed sorry that IMr. Felly in his 
papers should have brought forward in any 
Way 'ft ^Odbt as to the validity of the con- 
tract. On a former occasion, he (the 
Chairtndn) liad expressed hifr opinion that 
' Sir. Felly was very ill-advised in saying 
iiout the matter, especially as he 
h^4^adeup his mind tO abide by his en- 
ga^mente. The Committee had fully 
' C^nsiderdd the strong recommendation in 
Mr.' Felly’s favour, which had been sent 
home ftwm the Government of Bombay, 
VvhJcb certainly had very great wei^it with 
them iU tlie determination to which they 
and, trfter a complete knowledge of 
'alt ''Mr. Felly’s sufferings, and being in- 
formed that be was a man of unimpeached 
charfteter, they were resolved to yield to his 
'petilibn» as far as they could; consistently 
with the interests of .the public service. 

‘ -Felly had tna^ an affidavit as to the 
'larutlr^'lris statements, aitd it i^pegoed 
thhf-he'Vas a loser by this contract to 
-fthaoUnt -ol £4^000. It also appeared upon 
^Tet^Sj-^hat Mr.^Felfy’s- contract was 
on very moderate terms^ and that the 
Ctkfapfthy him gained coftsideraldO benefit 
o^er personsrhad sent 
tchders^at the v^ IdweSt^ priOes, 
wei^eso low^ai ;>ip.T^- 
'f^S'4end»i '!< wftS‘^so On vdNbrd^limt 
10 ^^Om'tho-teiidelS'VMre 

■-nau-’- ji-. .ti 4. j.-- , 


^Orant t(y'3ff. J. H. Pell^. [Feb# 

referred' Vrhe6ier 'Hfr. Pelfy’s 

tender sHcWld bO Accepted, he 'aihMCfed 
almost* jdcoiely.-‘“'why, if 4ti p^ce feme 
wte ■ canftdt' ^getnhesc ‘AiiigS any cheap^, 
we Surely must fake therii at hts -pf^eslin 
war time, wbeh 'the pricOs of '‘hemp' '‘ftre 
likely to riscy* and, hi fact, th^pri'd^’bf 
fiemp^ had then-rfei^, Ae Wat ha^fing^ ce- 
mented. These drcmttstknhes, "tdg^hOr 
with a knowledge of Bif. Felly ’e eferite- 
ter, and the very great lote:* hO‘iiatf ' 'sus- 
tained, had influenced the CottiiitittCe m 
recommending that the ' sum ‘ 
should he given hs a matter of favoihrto 
indemnify him for' tlie loss. hC had snm- 
tained ; but ^ the same tmae hO l^ggOd'to 
state, that he was in a great weiteure' in- 
fluenced in the cqmiion he gave tffflon t^c 
subject, by* the principle of the cdtttract 
"having been actually ftrlfilfed, and no Ob- 
jection taken to its validity. The Oontract, 
it must be admitted, was tardily; indeCtl 
very tardily fulfilled, that tardiness, how- 
ever, had arisen in a great measure from 
an ImpresbUm. .on , B|r. F^ly’s mind that 
there was fib gria^' for the com- 

pletion of the contract j and, in fact, llie 
supply of lashings had ceased to be neces- 
sary, the Company having no cotton that 
year to ship for China, and therefore they 
suffered no injury from the non-deJivery 
of the article. W’hen the Ccki^'fheu^ con- 
sidered that the contract haerteen* ih fact 
fulfilled, that an honourable and deserving 
individual had suffered a very serious loss 
in consequence of an unfortunate turn of 
public affairs, he thought that whatever 
consequences might be involved ii* dfc de- 
cision, the Court were bound to make Blr. 
Felly some reparation^ p^ic^larlyr'^ he 
W'ould be still a sufferer, , though h® 
hoped not to any lasting extent., , Thus 
much he thought it necessary to stoic,{in 
explanation of the conduct of .the* Com- 
mittee, and he trusted that the Court of 
IVoprietcms would givte the Dfrectbrs ^edit 
for having' revolved in thefr bwii‘ feiinds 
every possible objectiott ‘ wKch cbiHd" be 
urged against the claitii bi^fbrb’tb^y^ifefee 
to the cohcluskm tl^had resolriiil;*' 

After somedesnltory coftV'^rs^bwHk ires 
agr^d to fix the ballot fbr tbit 
W'e^s. ' ' * ' ' ■ " 

... - . . f,. /i.i ' it ^ 

MB. HOBNBJ.OWBE’aoMEa|OBJAl4*.. ^ 

The Bepkty C%«brmaA 
Court, that thte’ Court ‘of '*Dii’eCtofw -had 
received a Letter from a d^oprKto^' of 
East- India Stock, ‘ which'^^oulfl* 'now be 
-read. ■ > ■ . . -u ,.r - - 

The 'Clerk then read thel^fteij^which 
thefollow'lhg is a copy : * ^ * 

To J^lv k jfhe 

.u ilf. Sns : t kJhdMrstandittg' tliii*«^ 

. is> eatest^ned hyb*eB»tpidso®«, d»ar^. 

silt Isjf /O .. 
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object of the Notice I had the honour of 
giying at the last General Court of East- 
Ii^dia Proprietors for the next General 
Court, to remit certain Pen^tie® exacted 
by the Committee of Buying and, Ware- 
houi^ may be considered as enmi^ 
within the scope of the 4tb sec« of the 
8th a, p. 54, of the By laws, although, 
as it was a deduction made from out of a 
pa)rDaent due by die Company, I do not 
concmr in that opinion ; yet, to meet the 
suggestions, and to prevent any technica- 
lity defeating the justness of ie case, I 
hereby give nodce to the Directors, tlirough 
you, and require of them to publish accord- 
inglji 14 days i»«viQus to the holding of 
the next General Court, such Notice that 
i at their last general Court, viz. 
* That the Memprial of Idr, Homblower, 
and the other Papers rektii^ thereto, be 
taken into Consideration at the next Ge- 
neral Court ; and that the Fines imposed 


on Messrs^ Thompson and Co«, and Messrs. 
Crawshay apd Co., he remitt^.* 

“ I aim, Sr, your most obedient servant, 

« T. T. Eigbt.” 

Yateiy Lodg-e^ near Black Water t 
ffantst Nov. 22, 1821/* 

Mr, said, that in cqn^qence of 
the lateness of the hour he should not, at 
present fulfil the intention expressed in 
tliat Letter. He, however, moved for the 
production of all the Papers respecting the 
Contracts in question. 

Upon this Motion a long and desultory 
convemation ensued, in which several Di- 
rectors and Proprietors participated; and 
which was terminated by Mtxtipii of 
Adjournment proposed bj Mr. prawford, 
and seconded by Mr. Weeding ; ,j^d car- 
ried, after a division, in which th^ ap- 
peared 36 for the adjournment, apd 6 
against it. 


]^mtioo0tanee lectuteist in HonDon. 


DR. GILCHRIST’S SIXTH REPORT. 

January 1, 182^. 

Thf /vlUmii^Marks pr^xed vHl obviate the necessity oj repetition in dassing the PepiU* names mcces^ 
tivply ^ denotes perfection, and the leader nf the social system of study ; ]) , a* o crescent^ implies a 
simitar tendency; % tieo languages and cUaracteis; f ttco languages and one character; * one language 
an character; ; great relative priflcifticy, vhere a few days* or weeks* application has been attended 
with extraordinary tesults* 


Gentienen. wko have been at, or are going to 
ike HaHeylmry College. 

1 f Sir J, Hume, Bt. 6 ^Harvey 

2 Dyce, A, 7 •Plowden, R. C. 

3 :lLavie 8 *Corsar 

4 I Wilkinson 9 Plowden 

5 t Townsend 10 aConolIy 

No. 1 having acquired his pronun ci^ition 
of Hindoostanee many years ago from 
myself at Edinburgh, it never was for- 
gotten, though time had much impaired 
his colloquial and grammatical knowledge 
of that language. His long absence from 
Madras, by loss of health at that Presi- 
dency, necess^ly obliged Sir James to 
renew his Oriental studies; and, in the 
space of two or dmee months* punctual 
attei^cm to my Lectures, he has completely 
regained his former proficiency in the Per- 
sian and Hindoostanee, to su^ a degr€?e 
indeed, that persevering exertions on the 
voyage alone are wanting, to render him 
a useful CHiontal scholar at az^ station on 
the Madras Establishment With the due 
cultivation and use of those two languages, 
James is again possessed of the means 
to learn ^y one of the provincial dialects 
on the Coast, in the space of afew months, 
after it may be deemed a sine qua non in 
the efficient disduur^ of his official duties 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 74. 


to the people in that part of Biitish In- 
dia. 

No. 2 left England lately, with uncom- 
mon facility in speaking, reading, and 
understanding the Hindoostanee, besides 
having a good knowledge of the Persian 
character. His unconquerable predilec- 
tion for the Army, accidental sickness, and 
otlier untoward occurrences afterwards, 
disappointed all the sanguine expectations 
I once formed of his Oriental acquisitions 
at Haileybury ; but, from his abilities as 
a Hindoostanee colloquist, and a renovated 
desire to become a Persian scholar also, I 
am far from despairing of Mr. Dyce*s fu- 
ture progress and success, as an active, 
intelligent Ofificer, and deserving Servant 
of the Hon. Company, 

No. 3, though ultimately destined to 
Madras, bad previously sacrificed much of 
lus valuable time to acquire the Bungalee, 
whidh is totally useless there; wiule the 
Hindoostanee and Persian, so far conse- 
quently selected, are almost now indis- 
pensable, «t a Presidency daily extending 
on aU aides, and gradu^y eclipsing the 
adjacent Moosulman States, by a tieCler 
system of Govemmern, in hands 

of the Hon. Company’s Slants. Befeve 
Mr. Laide enffiaxked, he had became to* 
ler^ly profident in those vary essential 
VoL. XIII. z 



wkljjWadbM’a^otar »H)tBfe'‘ii*9^'« 


Sixt^'^P^ cfffhidddmnee 
counter, 6PJbi 
originally of 


[m. 


5jfedm‘^ urutn<w J ^ 

alr^dy juistifie^ toy* foritier 
pWjatetibnS^"*^ tWei fop of botlv 'tife Mrt- 
aoo^ttme& and' P^t^iah Glas^ ; ^nd“ I am 
^U preserre bis presont asi 
eWiS^cy,‘^o tb^ clote of bis c^ee^i hj 
folib\(iWg’<hl$ fi&dtsfeps of ‘bis predecO^Ori 
B3^i ^I^Vtaidhat**^ irho has bidj^o gained 
tho ’©riehtal prices ftom his various com- 
p^fitot^, froth the beginning to the end of 
his coll^ato probation. My hopes of 
J$0s.<5 and 6 are not less sanguine. 

.Wbatenev bthers may think of my mo- 
tives ffltt^esultetrtm in cases like some of 
thb abovej .I am truly gratified with the 
fadv that (every scholar whom I have yet 
noticed with approbation, as mine, conti- 
rmea to stand ,b^h among his fellow^^stu- 
dents at Haileybary, &c. ; and of the ten 
Gdntlfitnen found qualified to leave the 
Calcutta College, after the examination in 
December 18i?&, it is some consolation to 
stale djat four of them, Me«:srs. IJegbie, 
Davldsooi, Ajtnstrong, amd Udny, were 
sejreral weeks wirii me before they pro- 
ceeded to Bengal ; and I have reason to 
believe, that they all persevered in sti»dying 
the b^indoostanee on my plan, with evi- 
dent advantage? during the whole voyage. 


initted simez the 

Isf (ff July task. 

1 j- 1 Preston 

19 Uaing 

2 Smyth 

20 Lister 

3 porrest 

21 Qeddes 

4 Jesbop 

22 Lane 

,5 f jMac;ke)l 

23 Corbett 

. 6 ' j k 

24 Maurice 

7 Hoare 

25 Fairis 

8 Ste^Bit 

26 Yeatman 

'9 « Clark 

27 Barnett 

16 Cochrane 

28 Mottley 

1 1 Robertson 

29 Park 

12 Boyd 

30 Stuart 

IS Hrill^smi 

31 Faleonar 

14 Blood 

32 Maegregor 

15 ! Keeks 

33 Troup 

16- X)t*nue 

34 Graham 

17 Grahame, R* 

35 Kinsey 

18, ! Cqmpjaell, 

36 Jolm^n 


inwall they had ^bior^ 
^^...Pffidoostanee dtf^pn^ 
principles,^ Wdfg they could adV^cfe f» 
in the langti^^, Vhen taught oh^lh'6'dn£y 
sound fourtrfdttbd, by the rule^ df It^ 
mar and oriffoeiiy, now deein'ed ^^^tiaf 
for every dofTckpiist, who means' ‘t6 ^^ 
to the NarivW bf* India like a Scho^ or 
a Gentleman, as Medical and' Mnftaiy* 
Officers. • , ' ' 

I have reason to believe that s4vtaral m*- 
dividuals placed at the bottom of . this 
Class, who have not yet doX»e complete 
justice either to themselves or mo, are 
determined to prosecute ^eir colloquial 
studies on the passage with speh ' perse- 
vering assiduity, as will enable theuE, ot 
reaching India, to converse with tlje Na- 
tives intelligibly m the ordinary transac- 
tions of life, between masters domes- 
tics, or patients and their physiciarii. 

Gentlemen nominated, or ex}}cctins 
point /ndinti>, ns Cadets, 

1 ^Hov’vsell 44 West 

2 ]j Fisher, J. 45 Kocke 

3 ]) Maegeorge, H.4d ^iikijjper 

4 Willis, D. 47 Sherer 

3 ]) Ross 48 .^Mardi * 

6 ^Forster 49 ! Hart* D. W'. 

7 Prior, G. 50 ! Woodfall 

8 j: Powell 51 Gear , / 

9 |Nicholay, F. L. 52 Stone 


The majority of these Gentlemen l>ave 
made the most use of their limited period 
of attcQ^nc^;. and several, at the top of 
ti^ have considerable iB£nit as good 
Hindposjanee scholars* with 
a:?f?ry.accur^ cqiMjeptipn erf its true pro- 
auaiG^ipp* in 43^®,^<dIoqaial use of that 
Ibp ^ojo.have engaged 
.aridity dio voyage, 

and to coir^fu^qat^.th^k.^iWhjknop’k 


10 liowsell, n. 

11 I Fennell 

12 fVanderzee 

13 fRidge 

14 f Elliott 

15 *iMaiin 
18 ^Manning 

17 fForbes 

18 jOwen, J. S. 

19 ^Moorhouse 

20 f Young, Keith 

21 fWW, H. 

22 f Skelton, J. 

23 ^ Ralph 

24 + Browne 

25 Unwin 

26 *Gm^, 

27 *Dougal 

28 f Brooks ■ 

29 *RobInson 

30 fLang 

31 ,-f-RumIey 

32 ks^unders# G* 

33 ^ ! Farquhar 

34 * 1 Stafford 
35^ Caniuchael , 

36 Brown, J, 

37 *Mathie 

38 '^XjOiXg ' 
Resdoft'^” 
'Wakean^A 

41 


, D/ 


53 EiddtB., 

54 Ramsay, 

55 Ramsay 

56 Ridopt 

57 OtUey 
58. 

59 Milner 

60 Campbell 
61 . Roberts,. 

62 James i 

63 Finlay 

64 Jackson, E., 

65 Smith , 

66 Andehpp , * , 

67 Haesrae , , ^ ,, 

63 l^xjibie [ [ 

‘69 FT^ef^ 

^mkford 


1 


ro Pici 

71 §t'.. 


n 

72 


dolin ; ,, 
Clark , ,, n. 

V 3 ]S!nyvctt* ’ ,\<f3 

T4 ‘Hunter* '!* 

7d Dbyetpn , . ^ 
Itfrlew • \ 

‘ 'ii Huy^i r . 

* Ts'.H^awesj'’' , 

'■'■■■si 

■: ' yi Steky""';''"’ ; ' , 


Were 'foif^^ly 42 ' ' 

i» IricRa; had ^ die double trouble to .en- ' 43 P^f^rcbm' 


84 ' 


. s/Cl 





18^0 

si , ' 

89. Smith',, I,, 

sb Sciiajch , , 

91 Brad^en 

92 Fisher, '\V. C* 

93 Dawkins 

94 Brier ' 

95 Stewart 

No. 1 has persevered with the ability 
and ieSfl be eviilced at starting last year, 
and todiiin, ever smee, mamy of the Stn*- 
denftv are in(»c4’)tcd for tlieir cheering pro- 
gress at the sodal Class in the Strand, the 
expense of which ' has been entirely de- 
frayett 1:^ himself and stitdioOs associates, 
who IkivC all greatly benefited by his vo- 
hwvtiiry lalH>irrs, as their leader. In this 
capacity Mr. RowseU has gained such a 
stock ik Oriental knowledge, that it can- 
not well he increased by the reiterated 
Courses of my Lectures of two montlis’ 
duration on.ly, whatever the result might 
be under better auspices than mine, and in 
a country best Calculated for ever\' student 
to learn colloquial facility and classical 
accomplishments at once in perfection ; 
whence any youth of protnising talents 
might speedily return an adept in all the 
most useful branches of Oriental literature, 
with infinite advantage to himself and the 
public. 

No. 2 is justly entitled to a large share 
of the praise- due to No. 1 ; and No. 3 
having officiated fW several weeks in Mr. 
KowscIVs absence, his acquisitions also 
have kept pace n-itli his generous exertions 
in behalf of his fellow-students ; some of 
whom must feel indelible sentiments of 
gratitude and affection for the seasonable 
aid this meritorious ^muth afforded in the 
prosecution of their Oriental studies ; and 
none is more sensible of the oWigation 
than Lieutenant Chesney, wtiose laudable 
career is noticed in anotlier part of tliis 
Report. ' ' 


h7i 

proficiency will yet confirm in 

. Oiei^tal scfiolar/s. - If i Njv 1 4 
§ixen pwia«alt,ai?4f.uni»l^*' 
ifppt^di, attention to successive fCQ 9 p^M<e»f 
I*ect4U<cefi, his^ station must h»vG.J^Q(rp,t^uiudi 
lugber .than.it appears iadhe.preHa4fJi*4> 
asjiis natuj^l talents are^e^ual lite- 

rary pursuits besides an apparentf lHcihl:^ 
in the acquisition of Eastprp ♦,Xp?Jguo$j 
which nevertljoless requires intellecUj^iex- 
ertioD with pfrac^ erauce combing , , , 

Among the Numbers from SIj to 
tlie and ! 1 must speak for on 

the score of comparative qualifications - 
while the relative places of each will dcU 
mpnstrate, as far as an impartiid jadgiucnt 
can decide, how they stand in their several 
stages as Hindoostanee tyros, ocippontlMng 
scholars, who have the same iii girt, '-air ;a 
juvenile seminary for languagesy-rtd' thb 
animating appellation, in a uiorai poiotiilif 
view, that tiiriving plants physically, 
in their peculiar nursery, even long beftm? 
precocious blossoms or mature fruit crin 
appear upon them, when in that iiiitiatory 
stage of existence. 

Below No. 55, any very correct clfts- 
sification is not an easy task j arid 
many of them have not yet Iwd suffi- 
cient opportunities of acquiring more than 
a good pronunciation, with a practical no- 
tion of Hindoostanee rudiments or gram- 
mar, whatever mis-statements may have 
unavoidably occurred, are of Ic^s moment, 
especially to those W'ell-Lh\po^ed learners 
w'ho mean to turn the materials already 
witliin their grasp, to proper account dur- 
ing the pas'^-age to India, or at tlie next 
courses of Lectures which they may At- 
tend in tills Country, and tlicreby secure a 
station more commensurate still, than what 
they now occupy here, with their respective 
deserts. 






9,9 Fearop.,,. ; 

iOl Jpl^ir^tone ,, 
ip2, 

lf)$. Lfpyd, 5 .. 


No. 6 would have stood next to No. 2, 
had not his original ardour been damped 
by officious iidvi^iers occasionally insisting 
that local qualifications and languages 
were either useleiis or, very secondary ob- 
jects to people in the Military Service of 
the Company, The loss sustained may 
not perhaps Be f^lt till too late; though 
I have some reaisqn to deplore it, because 
Mr. F. is one of my. oldest scholars, and 
has not made the’ most of his time ; but 
hai^ promised, to repoyer his ground during 
the outward voyage, in consequence of my 
earnest advice on important themp to 
him and eve^ Cadet. 

The signs prefi^ied from Nos. 1 , 2, &:c. 
to SO inclusive, require no fartlier illustra- 
tion, having ail, been, previously explained; 
but the compara^ve short atteniance^ of 
Nos. 12, 17 , §6, ^ 29, with tbdV je- 

lative ranj^ oug^ in justice to them, so 


A’'ifig*s and Co^npany s OJJlcers^ JTree 3^^?- 
chaiils, l,au'pcrs, 2Iii>6iona?'iL’Si ifi~ 
eluded. 

1 f Chesney, Lieut G ! Elmore, Lieut. 

2 f Humphries 7 Morton 

3 :|:Wood, G. 8 Maclean, Litut." 

4 Hamiltoa 9 Slade . ' 

5 Forbes 


No. 1 , as a Staff Artillery Officer, cdiri- 
pletely lost his health by incessant and se- 
vere duty during the campaign in Napal, 
and for the last five y^rs hai been en- 
deavouring, at immense expense, by sCa 
voyages, a return tb his httti w countiTj 
and the bes'fe medical advice, iri vahi to re^ 
novkte-bi&lbittered'^BSfhicrtimT'. ' ' ' ' 
Fijeui! pteshey, l^ing p^pel^ed to re- 
side entirely m the Metropolis toy ®e prst 


side 
siirgiq ^ 
roLib compjamt peyhi 

Z'2 " ' 


J'S’SrrjMivii 


’ ? .sri iT 

,mWe 



iffe' ’ *» 

dm>usly^ and in/the^ shdrtj ^ace’df^ dnly 
® i^togre'5S iti it, the ‘ Persian 
' ^hkTacfe^^ h^s he^'soilr^er- 
15^, tl^r 'soon hedohie' a tnily ti'^d- 

fuV ]hi^ ist in the two mo^t essential Ian- 

S Ms^pyTe&t. ■'Pie little tiltjeh this 
HtJi^^kVi%fi filially learrifed^ through a 
years in Hiucloostan, was 
so very incorrect and ungrammatical, Aat 
he now wondc s at his being at all under- 
stood by the-nAtivbs, though at no loss to 
^qcobiiv<7or-o<ytain perplexities in die exe- 
mhionCi^h^ ordersoti eeveraloflScial occa- 
sions, where a jiroper command of ioteliigi- 
htelbn^tteigewa^tobimof some importance. 
Conscious of former de&cts in 'tins ^- 
.pini^inelitoiof local duty, Lfeut. Cliesney 
has determined, though a married mair, to 
^dti^enitirKe £ot past errors, imbibed in 
common wdth his military comtemporaries, 
J^^sifibstfij^l^tiattainracilts iit Oriental lite- 
rature, for which: &e will have obtmncd an 
4ikdl{tie ,^todk 6f 'materials befor&his arrnal 
in persevering ditigence an the 

^rdyiigeitnStrtgiyed^ me infente’ pleasure to 
observe, that tliis indefatigable, i^cer owes 
^irtJiRinbtli’ of -his recently acqmred 

knowledge to Mr. Maegeorge’s social even- 
two or three hours' dura- 
tion ; and often when confined to his 
adute pain and bodily distress, 
that Would Iia^d ^terred most peo^ile from 

kind.. ’ 


India ^ ^ [Rsb* 

Lieut. Cfeelttey df fibhie 

cers on Pbi'rc^^hyvi^o'ttli^tt'htt^^bMiefit- 
ed by riij^ ^<^ur^y vvhose* >I"<Jolikl 
with propriety ifi’Wiy' 

he has the singular-merit and trouble of 
having almost ipanacdiately su^tituted an 
excelUiil pL-«>my*cialu>n of ^le Hmd 90 s- 
tanee (or a previously acf|u^jed'ba<f’H^it 
in thal ie''|M ct, lu -'Ides ( oJislderahle coTlo- 
quial f.icilitv on *0111 i<f principleS|,‘for;aJa!i"- 
gpn vvliieli lie now dispi'-es, as h.^heath.tlie 
rank of an OlHcer, a Schtil^r, qra'wn- 
tlemaii, iiidcpi luh tit of all other acWa[ii 7 
tage§ in British India. 

No. during a very limited ^lid inter- 
rupted course of stud^ etin 9 ed talfents, 
w'ith an aniTalAe dT-posiiiors, Nvliieli wilLyet 
render him .1 vaMieliU' soldier of Fortttne, 
in whatever service he may ultimately ^lii- 
bark among th^ Company’s Allioi and 
Auxilimies, . 

No. S has ' ‘ : : , ■ d. ! . f ’'h ''..I’l 

energy and lli'.d, « i 

dent, that I ar. Ij ; i if i*.;* 

King’s A^my in the East- Indies, that it 
will at least possess one useful linguist 
when Lieut. ^laclean shall have reach'^ 
the place of his destination in that bep^is*- 
phere ; whore it would indeed be well for 
all parties, if the number proficients ijn 
the native military tongue, throu^out the 
King's troops, were greatly increased ; and 
for reasons which, in the present posture 
of Continental politics and afiinrs, hp who 
runs, may read. - j , - 


V" Tf,t . ■ ' ' , 

' ’ ' ^giatic 3ntefli0ence. 

ud , -nr ff> i’/ ' • ' ( < t , 1 . , , 

u<> .idilfi' U : ' . . ; , ^ I 


wi,„t .BRITISH INDIA. 

‘ * d'ETffEiRAL ORDER, 

initufirlcljr 't%oors«'-r-NJk.GcoaE subshuary 

FOICCB. 

11, 1821.— Tlie 
troops of every arm belonging to the Pre- 
,*adei*dy ^FoH St. George,' stationed with- 
in the territory of his Highness the Kajfdi 
of Nagpore, will be relieved at the earliest 
conveniept period , after the close of the 
rainy season, aOTceably tp instructions which 
^ will be furni^ied to his Excellency the 
jir ^hTef, by a division of the 

troops, when relieved, will 
'riich stations within flie limits 
Hifir fT^ '1^: ».cy. a. m-iv be in- 

dq..;. l by fne.- il.'r.irx !!i Fort 

% i\vi*r:y. 


C.B , who wiU also exercise « general con- 
troul over all the troops of this Presic^cy, 
south of tlie NerbuddaTi, including' the 
Garrison of Asscer Ghur. , 

The Governor Gencr.il ui C^buucil tWmbt 
look forward to tlu* appiouhiug rtturii 
of tlio Madras divi-'ion to it'> umj> Ptesi- 
dency, witjiout ^vening to the excellent 
conduct of those troops, wbite. 
at NagiJore. His Lprdsb^^ in Council 
requests Colonel B.^ Iq accent 

for hirnself, as , 'veil tp epntm uni cate to 
the officers and men, who have been scry- 
ing umj^r hirp^^ ^his. s^nificat^n ot^ the 
Suprepie Qovefhment’s* entire' satisfetion. 

PROMOTIOnC^.^'in’ HIS MA- 

iJErSTY’S FjQftCE^ 

' ' ^ '-^"‘JUltEVKr-EaLlIlC.; 'f' 

‘‘duly?. 


I r ' ‘ ^ • ' ' " f* w 'd Htts- 

add^oti^ trtiqri as 
may be hereafterit^d^d,^ fdrtrt* the 
dKMjfjf d^dndd Na^i^ to 


der in Chief in India is pleased to prbfeftfte 
ol^fft^een 
upward!^ Iswf Wfet 
attained the rank of Captiun on the‘>04te! 



1923.] A^ic^ \7? 

40 ' tlie farev^et of ,*»t rani? in 
tljfe £>a&t Indies- only from tbaji date^ 

Xi^ut. C- M. Cl^iitian, 34th fooU 
JUput. W-’ Booth, 53d foot. 


’ ' ' S^TAFr AlPPOI^JTMENTS. 

,Juiie ij2. Brev. Maj. X J^^acra,, Boyal 
Saots, to be IVIilitary Secretary to his Exc. 
tiio 0omniaBder-iii~(I!^hief, vice Brev.XJeut. 
Cob. poyle, who has resigned. 

j^cv. Maj. P. Stanhope, half-pay 56th 
fopt^ to be. iMilltary Secretary to the Oov. 
(jeneral, vice Macra. 

Biei^t. G. BerwicTc, 13th dra^., to be 
Aido-d^TCamp on his Lordship’s personal 
staff', vice Brev. Maj. Stanhope. 

Lieut, the IIod.G.T. Keppel, 24fhfoot, 
to be an Exti a Aid-de-Camp to the Gov. 
General. . 

'22. Lieut. J. Clark, 47th foot, is appoint- 
ed to act as Major of Brigade to the King’s 
troops at Bombay during Capt. Moore’s 
absence,. or until further orders. 

29i. Brev. and Capt. iVIolloy, 12tli 
foot, to be Aide-de-Camp and Military 
.3ecret;i^ry to his Exc. Gen. Sir A, Camp- 
be^, 

.. July 5., Lieut. L Campbell, 46fh regt., 
tp bp, Jiide-de-Camp to his Excellency 
& A. Campbell, Bart. 

,T * ' hlGHV DRAGOONS. 

The ConimRndcT. in -Chief in India is 
pleased to make tlie following promotion 
until his Majesty’s pleasure shall be made 
known. 

Stfi Regt. June 4. Cornet F. T. Fer- 
gusson, to be Lieut, bonchaaj, 

vice N, Siieyd, deceased, 27th May 1821, 

• ’ • i- ' REGIMENTS OP FOOT. 

Vj’lbe Cpmmaud^-ih- Chief in India is 
ptea^d to rhake the following promotions 
and ajppointment^^ until his Majesty’s plea- 
sure shall Ve made known. 

‘ 53d Toot: 2G:' Brev.Maj. ahd Capt. 

J..h i ' ' ie. b) be- nfeidr without 

P'.'ch,' \\va* .h liii Gi!» , deceased, 3d 

r.h-M. T. Va i lbn.rh‘, 'Vom the 89th 
regt. M 1«‘ C. jp:. «ii“ a CA-hpany without 
pure! i o, \i-.v J, ia il lotie, promoted, 
ilittp. 

/ ,1^* to be 

Ensign without purchase^ vjpe H. Gray, 
pro^iat^, 1 St May ^ ^1 . 

-'59/A Jbo?. July 9. ».B. Heming, gent., 
to be Ensign wWiant purchase, Ist July 

'• t o^'{' '1 

65ik Phoi, ‘^"^^2^ dJetidl J. Hart to 
be Capt. of a coflcipany'Wthout purchase, 
vice JA^pJ. <IVl9Pcbf¥Ufie,idecp^ ;5^AIay 

.as^u- f,,.- 

. . .Sh)S^sA,.^?Eb]|0»ell,,t0,bP,X4et^L wjtb- 

iW .piurebRse,s vices J, , .-firoxjcmtea, 


pay of 2bthf<^^^t9,be L^t., Vipe Sladdf^i 

deq^ed,^, 13th June ^ 

87/>,EW.‘ J^nc 13, Ensi^ 

He^t • ifctang, from 34th fopt,4o 
vice Jas.S, Cates, promb^d,; 

182L ; L j''' 

mJ^Foot, June 4. Ens»f9„ff 
from 87th toot^ io be Li^Ut,, wxthQiitr^^^t- 
chase, vice Van Buerle, prQUt9t94.ji^;^ 
53d, Sd May 182L V, ^ ^ 

FURLOUGHS-, /^ * 

June L Comet LawTeoaon, ISdfcdrag*, 
for two years, to proceed" to Europe, 'for 
the recovery of hia health,, 

Captain Gladwin, LTthfoot,- ditto fdittht 
on his private affairs. . . , ) 

Captain Van Buerle, 53d fooL •dittc^ 
ditto, ditto*. - >' 

Col, Huskisson, 57th foot^ dittQ^.dittOk 
ditto. ' - ■I'.if'rio- 

12. Brev. Lieut. Col. and Majors Doy^ 
14th foot, ditto, ditto, ditto* ‘ j 

22. Lieut. Cameron, 53d foot^ 
ditto, for the recovery of his heajth, ,v E . i 
Lieut. Helamain, 67th foot, ditto, 
on his private affiiirs. i t' 

29. Lieut, J. Robinson, 67th footidit4<^ 
ditto, ditto. f , y . i/ 

July 6. Lieut. Stoyle, 1st foot, .di^ 
ditto, ditto. . ‘ i . U'-u 

Lieut* Campbell, 59th foot, dittt)„ ditto, 
for the recovery of his health. . ^ i. r 
Lieut. Long, 59th foot, ditto,, ditto, 
ditto. 

21. Maj. Johnstone, 14th foot, for nine 
months, to make a voyage to China, for tlie 
recovery of iSiii, health. 

27. Paymaster Darby, 8th drag., for 
twelve months, to proceed to Manilla, on 
his private affairs. 

Lieut. FmnlditJ, fo^i<i\ft)r twelve 

months, to pfoceed to on his 

private affairs. ‘ 

Aug. 11. Captain Clarke, 46tbfoot, for 
tw’o years, ditto, ditto. 

Lieut. Maillaue, 67di foot, for JDito year, 
ditto, ditto.. ' 

18, Iieuh\Vetherall,Htli Lt Drags , 
to ditto, for three years. u 

MISCELLAl^EOLFS. ' ' 

') V Tii. 

, RRraACTORV RAJAH.., 

C«/pcc.— rJbe folWiyg is 
of a letter from Culpee, . 

182L d?fpilip2 foe particuTars of an «^air, 
w’hich, frppv^me clwiracier of the writer, 
V." ■" . b m >Vm*gixe 

^ \ , 11 ■ ■ ^ 

which T wJi e.iir* .■.o'jr to rrwte ai? p'tnply 
ar < i con i iir.1) a.i pi i i ‘ ' r. ^ ^ 

.\l)OMVh A. M. .M' lctday a lefral^t^ 
iLijifo ivesu i!o«>(ii ii* i\h ’ of 

foe iidgf, widi an ar'iud p^y 





quired 

th^4f>^b4^ts 

c^a^age near his residence t^,|i^p 

.refused ^o give 
him^f up, unless the whole of hip amied 

PF<?senJ. with ^ hinof >T®re 

allowed to accompany him : which denw^nd, 
,^eqidd pQt l^ oqmjdied with. 
On his arriv^ to within about ^Op.pep^P 
of the Judge’s house, he dismounted his 
hor», mid himself in ^ chair in, the 

mi(^^ dr h^vpecmie, having a cbattah hfeld 
over him ; ms vdkeel, pinest, and others, 
also dismounted; and setit their horses a 
short ia^dy die rear, towards where bis 
cainhls,^ &c; were halted. 

Jljdge, by Ibis time, had sent into 
gamssdn ’fco' mij^ary aid, and a company 
'eiasj^ nmnediately ordered from the fort, 
uadeor command of Lieut Jardine, of the 
l^th N.I., and arrived at Mr, 
Ainslie’s. house (near two miles oflP) about 
elevfeiyb’cJpck- In the mean time the va- 
keel waited ott the Judge ; but the Rajah 
would not leave his party, till Capt Mid- 
dleton (an Officer of the 16th N. I., who 
happened to be on a visit at Culpee at 
the tilde, having volunteered to take com- 
mand of la company belonging to the 2d 
N. 1% front Bandah, on duty at this post 
with the Gov, Gen.’s Agent, and which 
had no European officer with it) advanced 
singly from the head of the company 
(which, with Lieiit. Jarffine’s company, 
was drawn up within 25 paces of the 
Rajah’s bivouac), and jcaning the opposite 
party, conversed some time with the Ra- 
jah, and at last persuaded him to go to 
the Judge’s house ; winch he consented to, 
accompanied merely by his priest, only on 
Capt. Middleton’s passing his word tliat 
should he not come to terms With the Judge, 
he should be allowed to return to his party 
unmolested. 

Hifirlng remained a considerable time 
without arranging matters satisfactorily, 
the Riijali was adroved to return to his 


a yplk;. uu'i o'su. J* « ..M f*i'g 4|'“»- 
tlnued ■o.'^ a f w ■ r-i,.- .1. Rajd V 

side, V. li.'li !»■*'. -d ■•■■.n 

of ■. *I» -O'l' (“.■ !.|,r l . 1'. .■ 

fair, at ’ I ■ T. I I-i \:„ I' -j * . ! i. s 

whole party (with the 'e?ce^>Uon^ of thr^p 
or fopr who' sav^th^m^elyjes b^ ^*§^0 
being e^dier shdt or bayoneted, . , 

It is a singular t^ug^ ' th^t iffie Raj^i^s 
head was found severed fropi his 
which is supposed to have done by ihis 
owm nephew, who was determined ’ he 
should not to be , disgraced^ as the 
wounds lie received w'ould not bavij ^ajised 
his deatli, ho being merely shot through 
his thighs. Tlie Uajah is supposwl not to 
have had a wdll of his ow n, but to have 
been forced to the rash act by the pf iest or 
brahman, and one of his associates;, the 
brahman took care to keep out of the way 
of danger himself, by leaving his master 
just before the firing commenced, pnder 
pretence of getting a drink of water, a#id 
he was after wards seen running away across 
the plains ; the vakeel remained in the 
Judge’s house till all was over. Some 
horses, matcldocks, swords, spears, Ieyv_ 
ters, &c. were taken, besides some valuable 
gold bracelets, and other ornaments be- 
longing to the Rajah, and are to be sold 
by auction to-morrow morning, for tlie 
purpose of being converted into prize- 
money for the benefit of the sepoys. 

Tlie Judge and two or tliree otlier gen- 
tlemen w’ere standing in the verandah, and 
saw the w’liole affair. Mrs. Ainslie had 
very fortunately been sent out of the way 
an hour or two before the fight commenced, 
as several shot struck tlie Judge’s house in 
the veraiulah, where they were all stand- 
ing ; and this morning they must have had 
a pretty \iew of the field of battle, with 
upwards of 60 dead bodies, some mangled 
in a honible manner, almost immedis^tely 
under the windows of the hpuse," ”1110 
Rajah’s men had loaded their matchlocks 
wnth tw'o ironbalk' m"*Garh, and one of 
our sepoys has fouK sliot w^n<^s on him. 
Tile whole number killed and wounded on 


men as fffoitiised; but ho liad dd sooner 
reached them, than Tient. Jardine charged 
tliem.wj^i his compem>V with the inten- 
tion of seizn^ the person of the Rajah, if 
pqss'ffilq, w^ffejurmoods^d ; but they, ex- 
pefting the attempt" woiild.be made, -and 
b^ng dcfei-u.hiw! ti> h^ knelt down 
oii orie k'lee, and lakuig a <i>ol deliberate 
aitnj firc*tl on the company ^ Tt>dvai)ced, 
atftl killed Iwoj men, Ix^sides wounding 
othprs., ^iepl. Ja^rdlue U^lf^urped the 

waras' or 20 of his people , to tlie ground 
%ali;&men the?i 
sw^d m ha^, and 
,fc: wpiin^e^ several r^evere- 
ly, Wilje .oth^‘ re^e^e^ fi filiort 

advanc^ 


our side^ is fiouPteon^ tlie opposing ^"parties 
were very neai'ly equal as to nuppbers, the 
two companies not liaving more th^n 40 
men in each present, fit for duty. . 

I have just learnt that the imajh’s names 
w'as Chundur Huns, of Khodarcee, m the 
district of Koonch, in Buudlecund,^ s^iid 
by his orders 34 men were atrc^ciousl^ 
murdered. He arrived at Culpee, 
the pretence of giving liiip^lf up tp jus- 
tice. He was an elderly man, vfith long 
grey beard reaching down to his .waist ; 
both he and his party jbad been-tekthg in- 
toiicnting drug% as if determined 
themselves desperate.’*— 

!‘nb 

JGktractpf a Letter.— A fne^.^, 
mfttch writes to me, that soifte wJf 



Asikfid IhieSigent^.-^VtUattta, lyS 


the jin tlba^ neighbourhood liable 

in their ‘aggressions so daring as to rendfer 
necessary, for their restraint, the presentfe 
amongst thexri'of^ a small infantry fo^’ce. 

This party, which was posted on the 
vcr^e of thb Bh^l jungle, was command- 
ed, it se«Tis, by Lieut. Hephunie, of the 
5th regtv having resolved, iTpr^- 
ticabl^ ‘to beat up their quaJters, exerted 
himself to obtain correct information re- 
garding tile haunts of the most active of 
this thievish race. Having gained intel- 
ligence that could be depended upon, 
Lieut. Hepburne concerted lus plan for a 
surprise, which met with complete success. 
By a skilful arrangement, tJie sconts by 
whom his camp was closely watched were 
decorved, and after a rapid night’s march, 
the' detachment reached, about daybreak, 
the nest of the Bheels, who at that hour 
reposed in security. The avenues leading 
froni that place w^cre seized ere any alarm 
could be given ; the consequence was, that 
many prisoners fell into the hands of the 
detachment, with the sacrifice of very 
few Jives. 

Amongst the prisoners, the most no- 
torious ofienders have since been executed. 
Tlie Bheel character docs not appear to be 
sufBciently understood to enable any one 
to determine how far tliis summary ex- 
ample may operate as a corrective to their 
predatoi^' liabits ; should it not deter from 
a recurrence to their mal-practices, it may 
exasperate them to add in vengeance cru- 
elty and murder to their robberies.*’ 

Another Letter from Nee mutch notices 
a second assault made by tlie same detach- 
ment, oh a village where another band of 
these plunderers, but of the Mogie race, 
were sheltered- Success rewarded the ef- 
forts of the officer and his party on this oc- 
casion also. The casualties on the side of 
tbe jyfogles exceeded considerably tlie loss 
sustained by the Bfieels— /nd, Qaz. 


CALCUTTA, 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


Ptetning, thlhl cJP 

the’ Phy^ncfe^ Ghurt df Aj^peal Cdtjirt' 

of Cifchit fbi^ tb? Division of Pifria . : 

Mf. Thomsts Perry, Pburtft Jud^' of 
dHtb ditto, • I . t 

Mr. P, C. Smith, Judge and 
tratie of l^aW'ah. 

Mr. P. E. Patton, ffitto ‘ ditto tif Mir-' 
zapore. ^ .i.- 

Mr. J. R. Hutchinson, ditto dittO' c^f 
Batdw'aun. ‘ i l r( * 

.,j>, I : \ 

MILITARY APPOINTMfel^T^!, \ 
PROMOTIONS, 

BREVET HAKK. • i'- 

Blay 25. The undermentioiifid Officevs 
in the Hon. Company’s Army, / Cadets 
of tbe 3d and 4th classes of iSOj, Sriio 
ou tlie 24th May. 1821 were SabaHeocos' 
of fifteen years standing, are proKaotad 
to the rank of Captain by Rrevet &din. 
that date, agreeably to the rula iaid.doivh 
by tile Hon. the Court of Directors, f u/ 
Lieut. T. Dickenson, 28th legti Nil, d 
Ldeut. T. Monteatli, 17th ditto, • i j- 
Lieut. G. W. Moseley^ ldtb dittos: 

Lieut, W. Walker, 26th ditto.* 

Lieut. H. F. Carleton, Europeaix rsgt* 
Lieut. T. Wardlaw, 23d regt. N. L ; n 
Lieut. G, K. Pemberton, 28th 
Lieut, D. H. Heptinstali, 1 5th dittos ^ 
Lieut. H. C- M. Cox, 29th dittoi. 

Lieut. H. Dwyer, 2ist ditto. 

Lieut, J. Craigte, 18tli ditto. * 

Lieut, J. H, Lester, Ifith ditto* ' ’ - 
Laout, E. C. Sneyd, 3d ditto. ♦> t 
Lieut. G F, Holland, 6th dittos f', 
Lieut. H. Sibbald, 2Ist ditto, ' 

Lieut. S. C. Crooke, 20th dittos i . * 

Lieut. S. Speck, 1st ditto* - ^ t 

Lieut. F. Crossley, European regtv ■ ’ ■ 

Lieut. S, Delap, 24th regt. N.'L- 
Lieut, W- H. Hayes, 27th ditto. 

Lieut. A. Wight, 4th ditto. 

Lieut. W. Warde, 5th regt. 1*. C. 

Lieut. A. F. P. McLeod, 2d regt. Nil. 
Lieut. J. Parson, 25th ditto, 
ldeut, A. Pope:, 8th regt. L.C. i 

Lieut. S. Moody, 4th: regt. N, I* 


Judicial Depa rt merit, 

Aug. lo IMr. A. W. Begbie, to be Re- 
gister of tlie Civil Court of the Northern 
Division of BuridlifHiuiid. 

Mr. G. Mainw’aring;, Register of the 
Zulah Court at Juanpore, 

Mr. H. Nisfiet, additional Register of 
tlie Zillah Coiirt of Allaliahad. 

Mr, \y^ BlackbumCj Register of the 
Zili^ Court of Mi^aplore. * 

^ird of the 

5?^ ^ourt of anijl Court of 

Circuit tor tlie division of ^dcqtu. 

Mr. C. R. Martin^ fourth ifudge of 
ditto ditto. 


CiirciiTt for the ffivision of Dacca, 


»j^(LJu^ Q^.the 
eal and Court gf 


STAFF AND OTHER GENERAL APF0^^4AI^Iri*si 

May 12. Lieut. Bunbury, Ipterp.f and 
Quart. Mast. 1st bat. 20th N. tp ^^ct ’ 
as Station Staff at Barrackpore, dh^n^ , 
the absence of the Brigadie Major on duty- 
19. fensigaT. Leeson, 2 1 si reg|.'N.f.^ 
to be Sub- Assist, in the Stud Institpl^on^ ' 
in Humana, undgi T . ' * 


Capt. G. 

, Hiipte'. 

' ' I *•! 1 1 «. 

N.I., lo ^ 

be a tempoi^ty' S'-b- 

\ . , 

-itnd 

I:, S.^.ilhiii , 

: ’ Ch-./vi j- 

Me. 
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ttiii Jili<||1iilln**iif ^ 

CapU W. S. Beatson, AiiiUeuWf.’0^#., 
d lj0nAMi^ W tiie^^doald 
■ | || l fe a<|etAq» ’ ' ‘ >> ' ^ i 

. 0. ®e)bmidni "7ft t^gf, N.t., 
iVli^pi^nlMil^^tiie cdi^Hiandf o^ ^e'Bbe^l 

.^'^^'Piie^Catniianfleif-ift-cW^f is pleased 
'dlc^iang^ 'of station.4 bet^eii 
Bsster and Faith^l; die 
fairttiet’ y aocordit^y appointed to Cut- 
l/bbkp and die' latter to Dinapore. 

^ >£iesM;r< ^ow Capt) Colvin, of Engi- 
iMwr% '»i8 <^)<|^ii]rted to ^he charge of the 
Iste Blane*a OtBce as Sup^lntett^ 
lieMlif CSaihlam the Delhi territory. 

15. Lieut. Murray, Assist. Poiit. Agent 
a^rii«DdiMlah) to act as E^ecotire Officer 
stiitlen fhnn thd IBth ukisno, the 
date of Captain Bbthe’s decease; Lieut. 
]||«rt^jr’aia]^BtiB€iit is to cease on the 
rc^m to his station of Lieut, Swetenham, 
^ E^gHieiM^ ‘ ' 

t^»iJ«ie^t 4 iO(d. R. Stevenson, Deputy 
Com. Gen., to be Quart. Mast. Gen. of the 
Amlyvhnd Major H. H. Cunliffe, Assist. 
€k^p*G^tto he Dep Com. Gen. 

7. CapC. Geo. Hunter, 21st regt. 
N4.» to be a Sub- Assist, in the Stud 
Inm^tttion. 

^ LiQirr CAVAtaT, 

3d Regt, May 19. Capt. P. Dunbar, 
to be Major ; Lieut. C. C. Smyth, to lie 
Captain ; and Cornet F. Dibdiu, to he 
X4aut. fVomtbe 8th May 1821, in sucecs- 
sion to Ryder, deceased. 

Cornet posted, 

June ^5f Comet Parker (lately arrived) 
t4 do du^ wiffi 8th regt., at Fartabgurb. 


June 16. Enl6 C; ®i^d, to be Lirnt., 

' ^iobiBiiglidU »^de. 

18. 

^3^. s Ll»Ai Foi^^'^d'«e^Irr^. 

and Quart .-Mast, to 2d’ bat.,' 
dedteW.^'S ..n,r . J .i ' > .UI.-.I 

Lieut. W. Hodgson, to SA 

iyt;,^iefeFdr^/” 

14M Regt, July 7. Eri^gn ' J. Ji 

Ouseley, ’ to be lii^dt.,4ict Ldffi, 
date of com, 1st Jap. 1821.* ^ 

161* Begt*.' June‘2. ^pt. Ar^hdf Plan- 
ners to be Migor, ‘ftpii 25l|i 
fn sucee44ion ' 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt;' X. ' B?.’ Id 
be Captain 'of a Cfemi>atty i, Siihor diftd.' '■ 
Ensign' tV*flli?ofn' Hlfck^to 
dittodSUo.^' ’ ’ " * •*' 

9, Major Durant and Li^t.^ HSekiy Afrt 
posted to 1st. ba^t. 

Li cut- Col. Gibbs, M^orl^nners, and 
Cspt. Stacy, are posted to 9d bat. * 

17th Re^, Ensi^ W; Dalrtll 

to be Lieut., vic^ Lodl^hartTe^^nad j 
of com. 1st Jan. 1821. ' 

2D/ Regt, May 9. Major J. Vaughan, 
Capt, J. C. 0*Defr, andLleUt. W.H. Hal- 
ford, are posted to 1st bat. 

Major W. Blake and Capt. G^ Ce- 
ment are posted to 2d bat ' 

26M Regt. May 15. Capt. and U<^t. 
P. P. Morgan to be Capt. of a Cortipteiy, 
and Ens. T, Roberts to be Lieut., tVpm 
12th IMay 1821, in succession to DicAaoii, 
deceased 

Capt. Dunlop, Capt. Rresgrav*, |«d 
Capt. Morgan, are posted to Iot bat 
Capt. Watson, Capt. Day, and Lfeut. 
Roberts, are posted to 2d b^ 

June 6. Lieut M‘ Bean to act as Tnterp- 
and Quart. Mast, to 2d bat. during the 
absence of Brev. Capt. Stewp^ m 
leave. 


KATIVE IKFANTar. 


Jauae SL Sen. Major John Giblis, to he 
Lieut Col., from 25th May 1821, vice G. 
H-|biiaih deceased. 

2d Regt, July 7. Ens, G. Templ«r, to be 
IW>» 2ihh June 1821, vice Baum- 
gaidt, deceaseds 

lOlA Msgt. May la. Capt E. Wyatt is 
removed irom Isl to 2d hssk,, and Capt 
JuXtawaoKO ycnnBdto istbat 
June 15. l^ieut HitR, to act as Interp. 
Md %H|t«Maat to ^ bat, during the 
idis^ice of Lteut and Ix^ai^ md. Quart. 
MMt. JiboNt 

l2tA Regt Miif Id. Lieisu Cukawl J. 

4a poatad te the 

IsiW. 


3^ IdMib aat ^ Adi 

apd Qaait. Blast to 2d ^ 

I9tk Bqgt. May 9. £liaMt«M 

dflMite Ihi iitoiit WP fOrtftdM^Rit b«t. 


28f* Regt. May 19. Ens. A* J«Ri- 
coe to be Lieut., from 6th May IS^, ike 
Turner, deceased. 

22. lieut A. H. JcRicoe is pasted 1b 
1st bat.. 

3Ctf* JUgt, June ^ Ens- R Bfid^ead 
to be Lieut, vice Purvis, x0dX9A ; dtete <d“ 
com. 1st Jan. 1821. 

9. Ueut. Dickson is posted M IflC, mad 
Lieut Mm^ehead to 5Sd l yt , 

Lo^l Corps, l-c. May 1% 'tyetu'f- 
Vrohi^ker, 29ih regt,, to do OOtf irift the 
Nagpore Auxiliary Horse. 

21. Lieut A. Camegy, 2d bat. 11th 
vcfft., to ba A4^ to tha Riwyte gat- 
Wott, vice Brohi^flr; 

28, Lieut J. D. ^ers to ai^ aa A^t. 

R»a gy ji i Ciapa uq(dl #e jpaiMBi 

iMXtg, Cawtoiy^ 

June 9. Ens. B. £. Km, 1st bat. Sidi 
K. I., Bfrdo duly tehii Istltiianairee 
Miatto^ mad dteecitek ite jaia 






>V7 


JinKJ ■.,' , ( i..i{flrig*o6„ ! vM 
rcgt, to regt., as junior £nBig;|i^>., 4 aid 
^g»n,6rom Igitat, 

.1 * i-i/ r* - rV 

Lieut. Col. T. Penson, from 1st bfttn^til 

H, < nf f H i> * i-' I 

Lieut. Col. Imlach, fron ^LSt 2lUt 

Sn»itij,.,fsom Igt btt. 

12th to 1st bat. 1 ,< { > > .,.. , ^ k.,i 

i j'^r%aidi^), Yanireiic^ irom 

Lieut ^dbat»i^ 

*»^lratv|13fh., ,, ) , )„ j, , j 

Jun^.f}., Lf^ght, from. 6th 
|>Pflpd, Ji9,Jhl.bat , ; 

9. Lieut. Col. J. it. Lumley,, fi^om 2d 

l ..r l! 


June 6,, Jh^ ppdS^^ndpned Ensjgns 
hayippb^ repQi^d by tJbi Officer com- 
jja^dip^ , fhe, K#gim? 4 t, , quali- 

fied io join Native Cori^, Ui^y ^re acqord. 

» ,4S^c^dftp^in.Uipr„resj>e4iYe bat- 
S| f i|hoif^ de^^y» > vifith { th^ exceptions 
liereafter notified,. ^ ^ 

tieatson,5 ls|t bat ^5th 
regt., Looueanah^, t ‘ i . , , 

2d bat Ifith regt. , 

, j^s^. A - in Fraser. lstbpt.ilS* regt', 

' ., f. . , !- . 

En^gn Hugh Troup, 1st bat. rcgt^, 

, .M =„ ■, .,.,.,,1 ./, 

Enaiftfi r, Gf*ai, 2d feat, .Ut|. r^gt., 
BtfW^rapkpqrc. , *,/. ... 

Ensign 0* J. Uob(V 2(f b^t 10th 
J^<^d^ban?|>orfc,- f. ‘ , 

Tropp, pthregt., 

u. * ... J t 

Ensign R, Somerville, 2a bat. 21st r^t , 

■ -..ir , .^ 

repv>lq simationi? 
of their own Corps, the^ undi^r^icpdoocd 
the J^ttaUpns 

specified against tlicir names until th^ Ibt 
^^;|rt|fi||(rwhpn.j|;^y axe^to.^oi;^ ^ejr.prc- 

Ensign W. F. Beatso^id Ut rc^.. 



Hmapor^ ..J- , - >.- 

coAi MSBk ws (^^EifVLT^'Anm^ 

TKD AND PKOMOTBW^ Jk^TOtNWW »» B# 

«•? r-w-S* *V V >'‘1-5 

iSiiM jp i Jaiwt B tti w y 
with die European ReginMMW OHidilMK 
pwtw n M 

' Cqwwts v^ Jtd'# 

Bundb^imd. <'«»' 

Asiatic Jbwpff.— No. 74. 


upit^^^iYytBi»aKNr^|t^.l Sfth^regltesLct^. 
nl Puj|^gt«|j».A ^... 1 , ,?j »‘7 i,u,'t 

. H. Jla^AtQi%( (Ck 

Chester, W. Hamner, B. Scotv A4.£i»JM|l* 

]V«rdc^ H. B.'Smith^J. B. P. C^ban, W. 
Bdmer^tA. Watty D. Baldersfui^.R,^Bi»- 
ty, A. Charlton,! Ok, W. filfiaii, £*.£*’1^. 
Iqv^ A. L. Durie^ T. P- Ellis, Johtt Chtrk, 
RoberttJdcNair, Horace Ikseiy^ .iRehctft 
Sten^art Hy; C. Boileait Antfrew 
Jr O. Qldham, 3. Lon^, C« H. Cobbe, 
A. M. Lr Maclean, G. Walsoo^ 

James ^'laclean, E. J, Betts, JgnxssOl^- 
ham, Bulstrode Bygrav^ John EushB, 
WiBu A. Smith, J. T. Lowe,! and £.*Cm^ 
with Hon. Comp. Euxt^ean' Regittienl At 
Ghazeq[>ore. y ' t ' i 

19k Ensign J. G. Gordon* 

23. Ensign J. £L Dawes, witb 5lii>bib 
30th regt K, I., a|; Dapca*! «i.t 

25. Ensign Agnew, withEwp^fielft 
at Ghazeepora^ . - j .i ^ 

27. Ensign Cobhe, with hst^ilHi^^lOlb 
N. I., instep. of European ^R^tyiat^Oha- 
zeepore, ! •»».>' I 

Ensigns Jk Glaive And> Kk Liidioir, 
instead of joining Eur6}ih Regtt^.to^pit^ 
oeed to Delhiy and place th^snseWes !«i4der 
tile orders of IMRj.-Geii. Sir DvOollterlhitf’. 

July 6. Ensign J. T. Lowe*.tittatt«A^4f 
proceeding to Ghazeejiore, to repair to Kis- 
sengunge, antkjpin 1st bat, 2Sd N. 1. 

' . . ' • , . . . .>♦ 

AB9ttLlR')S HKGShttm* • > Um- I 

May 'SL Jst-Lient: R. C: Dicltsbn'te’^^ 
moved from 7th to 4th 
2d- Lieut. J, Scott from 4th comp, of 1st 
to 2d coirq). of 3d bat. , I 

June 2. !\Xaj. James Ahmuj^ tol^i^^ut. 
Col., from i4th of Jan. 1821, ih succe^on 
to Hill, deceased. 

Capt. and Brey.-^|ujqr J. F. Dundas, to 
be Major, ditto, 

i^-lieiif. G. G. be 

Captain of a Company, <htto. ’ ? . . 4 - I 
2d-Lieut. J. W. Scott, to be Ifll^IlleiC. 
ditto ditta. ' * * , 

S* 2d- Lieut. McMorine hr ^ 
from 2d to 1st comp. 1st hstt. ' '*- ^ 

2d-L5eul. Lawrcn^p^' ^m< H^'Abinp. 
4th bat., to 2dTComp. lsltbafc-''’^^ 

2d-Iiettt. Campbdl, 

Sd baa,’to^4t!t 4omp.’4stbatF 
e^laem. Gnrreft, froim lAir 
bafti^ Sidccn^ ^st bat. ^ ** 

2d-Ueut. B. VVilliams, frecB^SlIi 
.‘W bafev^to ©tik^eomp. 

3d bat., to 6A comm 2d bat. 

- ooUp^Ap^th 

27. alMiihi#^. li^ Miiiiiiiii^iiiiiiib 


VoL. XIII. 


2 A 
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willi r.v.i\ from Iho 1 I f 21, in siic- 

io J JiiM'I'i'! ‘ 

•Nl l.u'iii S li'.v:' :■**.''» I'l'lstiXieut- 
("O'li ••am*' (I ‘.N . i”. » ■■ ‘.‘>n to Mat- 

of Capt. G. N. C. 
Caj\ip1b^n, ^d'^lst-Lieut, O. Ewart, of 
tfife' rfegt., are antedated to the 
18^:^ 

^ ' CdkPi OF ENGINEERS. 

,^ui3te 9. Lieut. John Colvin to be Capt., 
fron> the iSth May 1821, vice Blane, de- 
cease. 

Ens. E. J. Smith to be Lieut, from the 
s^me d^e, vice Colvin, promoted. 

ORDNANCE. 

, May .8i Assist. Com. D. Nash is 

removed to the IMalwa Field Force, and 
directed to join the Depot at Jam without 
delay. 

i)e5). Assist. Com. Kembell to the Ma- 
gazine at Futtyghur. 

CopdiMCt. Joyce to tlie Magazine at 
Agi}^ •/ 

,,, Conduct. Hinton to the Magazine at 
jiinapprev 

Con^ct. Glassup to tlie Malwa Field 
Fm-ce. 

Conduct. Claxton to the Sagor Field 
Force. 

Conduct. Ovinger to the Magazine at 
Allahabad. 

PIONEERS. 

■May 21. Lieut. P, C. Anderson, 6th 
regt. N.I., to do duty with the Corps of 
Pioneers^or Sappers, vice Rideout, attached 
to tlie Nizam’s Service, 

MEDICAt ESTABLISHMENT. 

April 3, Hospital Assist. Surg. H. W. 
Voy'sey to be Assist. Surg, to 1st foot, vice 
'L, B6uon, deceased, 30th March 1821. 

May 1.^. Assist. Surg. M. Macleod is 
po^d to 1st bat. 13th regt. N. I. 

'19» Assist. Surg. B. Hardtman, M. D., 
tObd Sub-A^ist. in the Stud Institution in 
Provinces, under Capt. Wyatt 

2^.' Assist J SUig. Adam Napier to per- 
forin the Medical dutkjs at the Civil Station 
of PbrOeah. 

‘ Astthi. Surg. H. Newraarch fo the Me- 
dicid bhargte of the Lower Orphan School, 
vtbe Napiet.' 

- Surgl W. P. Muston to officiate as Oar- 
rifeori'' StfrgefOhj during t^e absence Surg. 
Swirfey, on' sidt'd^fcificate. 

SteObd * Oirrisdh AsriSrt. Sutg, A- R, 
JacUsod, to^eif Sit Garrison Aswst. 

Sity^ij^efe 'NbWftiafch ; hind Assist?. Sdrg. 
IL^Mv-M. Thdfei^ort, M.D., to be’ 2d Gar- 
rison Assist.^ vice Jaekseriv ’ 

June 2. Assist. Surg. Nisbet is appoint- 
ed to tha'‘Medica(l cha^e Of the Civil Sta- 
tSbrf'at TippbralH' Offieiatmgt Assist. 


Surg. Robt. Harding relieved; to have 
eflfbct from thb ult. ‘ i ' >'1 » 

6. Assife?t. Surg. Johnston, IstiRohillJii 
Cavalry, will proceed ia Medical charge Of 
the detadnnent to Cawnpm^, wbea^e 'he 
will receive further orders from Msyi-Gea. 
Sip G, MartindeH, * <'• ’ vj; 

9, Officiating Assist. Surg. Joha Da- 
vidson to do duty with H.M.’aSth drags, 

1 2. Assist. Surg. J. C. Paterson, G. iM. 
Paterson, and A. Pringle, are attached to 
the Presidency General Hospital. 

As^iist. Surg. J, Drever is attached to 
the Sd bat. of Artillery^ and will join tiie 
head-qii artel's at Duin-Dum. 

13, Surg. John Crawfurd is posted to 
7th regt. N I., from 25tU ult., the dale of 
his return to Fort William flora furlougli. 

IG. Sen. x\sfast, Surg. Jehosaphat Cas- 
tell, to be Surgeon, from 10th June 1821, 
vice Impev, deceased. 

18. Surg. J, Castell is posted to 6th 
N.I., and directed to continue with Ist 
bat. of the regt. 

27. Assist. Surg. David Pullar is at- 
tached to the General Hospital at the Pre- 
sidency until furtlier orders. 

July 6. Assist. Surg. J. C. Paterson is 
appointed to proceed in Medical charge of 
young Officers about to leave the Presi- 
dency for Ghazeepore ; from which station 
he will continue his journey by water to 
Cawnpore, where he is to do duty under 
the orders of the Superintending SuPgeoii 
till otherwise disposed of. 

Assist, Surg. Geo, Murray Patepsan, 
now at the General Hospital, is appointed 
to do duty with the Artillery at Dutn- 
Dum, under Surg. Mellis, ■ * ' 

FURLOUGH& 

May 12. Surg. Jas. Gibb, 2d Assist, to 
the Superintendant of the Stud, to pPoeded 
to the Mauritius for six months-, for the 
benefit of his health. 

Lieut. H. Carter, 14th, or Saugor Di- 
vision, to ditto, for 12 months, for ditto. 

19. Lieut. W, Sargent, 29th regt. N. 1., 

to the Isle of France, for six moriths, for 
tlie benefit of his health. ‘ ^ 

June 13. Lieut. G, N. Jdhtistoney lSth 
regt. N. I., to China, for 12 UKyiAh^j'for 
ditto. ■ ':, ■- 

16. Assist. Surg W. Frazer, to Etitope, 
for one year, without pay, 4 >ritate 
affairs, i 

July 7 . Capt. C. Peach, comriiftiiding 
Burdtt'an Prov. Bat., to the Cape of Good 
Hope, for 1 2 mon^s, for Hs health. ' 

IVIISCELLANEOUS. 

, , I^AW, tN^^LLlGjC^TCE. , . , ;j 

CouT^. . 

British Sul^ects.; , > . ..-i. 

A Vtry important arid iatdrestm^/oase 
1»S lately becRi argued before ihe Supreme 
Owsrt. It was an iqipeal frotia the'VFro- 
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vindal Court of Moos^Mabad) Charles 
Keedy Ewj, plaintiiF^ v. Byjuaut Sing, 
The important point to, be Voided was, 
whether or not the plaintlfif was entitled to 
the rights and privileges cl a British sub- 
ject? Mr, Fergubson made a very able 
speech on the part of the plaintiff, and was 
foHowed on the same side by Mr. Comp- 
ion, After a reply from the King’s Ad- 
vocate General, the Court pronounced 
their judgment, as far as we could collect, 
to tlie f^lowiiig etfect : “ Tliat, in tliis 
country, a person wliose fetber is a British 
sulycct, but born, not in lawful wedlock, 
of a woman who is not a Biitibh subject, 
is, acetwrding to the unifonn ])ractice of 
the Courts, and the evident intention of 
the statutes that respect India, not consi- 
dered as a British subject,” The case is, 
we understand, to be appealed to England. 
The Bench recommended to the plaintiff 
to bring the subject to the notice of the 
Legislature, by a petition, in conjunction 
with all those who are placed in the same 
predicament. — Mad. Cour. 

Sujyreme Court, July 3, 1821. 

Trial of Natives for Forgery. 

Four natives were put to the bar on a 
charge of forging a deed, and uttering it, 
knowing it to be forged, Tlie document 
said to have been forged was a habi-nainuh, 
or deed of gift, from Sliaik Amoo to Ashoof 
Kaw, his wife ; and this deed, or a ta*ansla- 
tion of it by Mr. Blacquiere, had been pro- 
duced on the part of the plaintiff in a case 
formerly before the Court : tlie case of 
Mahmood Ally Khan v. Ham Cossim Sing. 
The chief circumstances that excited a sus- 
picion of the forgery were, that there was 
.affixed to the deed the name of a Cazee of 
CalcMtta,wha proves not to have been alive 
at the time ; that the seal attached to it did 
not in die least reseinble the real seal of 
the C^ee of tha^ period ; that Ashoof Raw, 
who was ejected from the property and 
thrown into gaol (wliere she died), never 
.attempted to avail herself of that deed, 
which she undoubtedly would have done 
had ^etkpovfn that there was such adeetL 
Mr,, Fergusson^ counsel for tlic prisoners, 
argued, upon the general ground, that as 
an attorn^, is i not, bound to disclose any 
thi^ that lia^ be>en communicated to him 
by his client, a translator, as being a con- 
hd^tial persop employed by the attorney, 
be cousid^ed as precisely in the 
same shuatipPr in this respect with the at- 
torney himself, . To this it w as replied by 
the Advocate Gtmer^, that the deed in 
question was given to IVIr. Blacquiere, in- 
terpreter and translator to the Court, to be 
translated, ffir the purpose of being pro- 
duced ill Court The. Hon. Chief Justice 
expneteeffit to be htt that what- 

cbmintmicated to an. attorvfeycon- 
fid&UiaUy^ he. canaot be called upon to 
disclose for the purpose of being introduced 


in Court. IMr, Fergusson, with great sub- 
mission, contested the latter poinb ‘Urging 
that it would produce a necessity for in- 
quiry on every occasion, what was commu- 
nicated to the attorney for tlie purpose of 
being produced in Court, and what not : 
and would destroy entirely all cpulijdepee 
between attorney and client, argu- 

ment turning upon this point, whether the 
document in question had been given to 
Mr. Blacquiere for translation confiden- 
tially or not, or in Iiis capacity of inter- 
preter and translator to the Court,— .-Lewis 
Nemy being sworn, deposed, tl^at he as- 
sists Mr. Blacquiere in translating papers ; 
that he does not think himself warranted 
to disclose any thing tliat comes to his 
knowledge, in tliis manner, confidentially, 
through I\Ir. Blacquiere. — ^IVlr. Blacquiere 
being sworn, deposed, a paper hanng been 
exhibited to him, that he translated the 
original from vliicli it was taken. Q,ues- 
tioned by Mr. Fergusson. In what capa- 
city did you receiie that paper front Mr. 
Denman ? As an interpreter or translator 
generally. Were you employed by any 
otiier person than Mr, Denman, or in' any 
otlier capacity but that of a translator? No. 
He deposed that he bas been interpi’eter 
and translator of the Court since 179^ ; 
that when papers are given Mm by the 
Court to translate, he considers himself, 
in that case, as acting in the capacity of 
public translator to the Court ; but when 
papers are given him by an attorney, he 
considers them the same as if received 
from any private individual, and to be pro- 
duced or not, according to tlie pleasure of 
the party. — Mr. East argued, that as the 
same document had subsequently been 
produced in Court, and was then attested 
by Mr. Blacquiere to be an autlientic do- 
cument, the character of Mr. Blacquiere 
liad undergone a change during the course 
of the proceedings : he ceased to be in the 
situation of a confidential attorney, and 
came to act in the character of a public 
oflScer of the Court.— The Chief Justice 
tliought this a mere argument of fiction. 
If an attorney had any document given 
him confidentially by his client, .which w'as 
afterwards publicly read in pQurt> the at- 
torney might give evidence as to what he 
had heard in Court; but he would not be 
allowed to refresh his recoUe^on ,the 
perusal of any paper comipuplpat^ to 
him confideutially,, Jk case gf Bui^pughs 
was refrarred to,by-thejepup^, in whh^h a 
paper had be^ prodpp^ b^orq g,Ci»nd 
J UT)' ; yet it wiis deq|4^ tbf t th^ a^rney 
could be tgyprpduce it^ The 
BomthQGhkf Juitioi following thi-. |.m-- 
ceden^ the iri«(a ntio di'tciairgiil.i'ur 
want of \ J/, 

At ^’Meeting held at Assembly 
Rooms at Cawmpore, on Saturday the 1 9th 
o A o 



May imr5U.iiu ti) a|^ q(iy9(^to,|^ep,^,t^iff^^of,^esi4«4!!Sf 

a<ri\H*!A>lb to i!it“ ■.*i»*|Ai ai the Conj^^p*, , . f .< .. .. nr n. 

(Jahrifl K.C.JBm to fmme 

niTc*' fii^ i>.r ■ . nt of Jthe Cawn- 


livire I’m ■ M. <i. Christian, Esq,; 

W. W. Bird, Esq. ; W, H. Valpy, Esq. ; 
Gt" Basdlife/Es^. ‘ IVlaj. Watson, I)ep. Adj. 

f*arke. Brigade Maj,; Capt. 

Master ; and Kev. H. E. 
WHHaihs^ Cbajdahtt, being present : it was 
resolred^ i- 

T[^at i^e Cawnpbre Sdiool Associa- 
t!dri b^V^ulated iu its proceetlings, with, 
rtferencfe* to' tire rules observed in other 
sViii^t- T'V , .b“n » ■ »s. ... ..s 

<ft'a (VsT' i , .1 !■■• y' »■' I 

in<r -!■..■ r, . ■... I ■.. ■. ■■. , , i-: '.,■ • > 

aftbrd board and education to such chil- 
dti^^ the offspring of Europeans, who 
ihay have been left destitute in Cawnpore 
and iVs vicinity, and to provide the means 
of eTementaiy instruction for children arid 
adnfts (Christians and natives), Within the 
sanid range. 

2dly, Tliat the instructions of the Chris- 
tians in tlie school shall include reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, the Book of Common 
Pjrayer, Religious Tracts, and such works as 
are calculated to bring them to a know- 
ledge of the religion they profess. That 
tile instruction of tlie natives shall include 
reading, writing, and accounts, in the 
Hindoostanee and Persian languages ; for 
iviiich purjiose books, such as have been 
introduced among native schools in and 
about Calcutta, lie procured ; and that the 
reading of the Bible, or other books incul- 
cating Christ Ian knowledge, be encouraged, 
but ncA required. 

J^dTy. Tliat instructions in English be 
extended 'to natives, only as the reward of 
proflctency. 

4^1y- That persons avriling themselves 
of t^e advantages of the scho^ be requir- 
ed, wheo able, to aid the Institution by a 
monthly contribution.. 

5thl3< That a Committ^, consisting of 
a President and itve members, be elected 
halfi^ettrly, to controul the details of the 
Institution, to report the progress of the 
schN^rs,^ and to lay before the General 
JVIeetiri^ a statement of accounts, &c. 

ctoyj a Gteneral,3y|ec^ngpf Sub- 
scnti^re an^ Benefactorsjhe held half yearly 
(of which 4ilP n 9 ti(;e.wiU bCigiveo), for the 
pujpewe of ex^nmgtbe' pupils reading, 
and ,'idhp^V.g tbr ivjaut of tin Cotsuriii, 
«b'ili“iisj‘ing aiiiS rq'iil.iiirg ir v iv-.i 
ter*» CO .1 wuri with i;nf . cin lal ul.-jiH *s 
ih(‘ l•|s!iplUol^ a."-l fiu i.lfCLiotr i 
< \ mnui tiiv iind uilivvrs . 


8thly.' That-Ae^ Rev. H. 

A.B., ch^iakrOfT<]!awiipore, be cl^ed 'a 
permanent* member ' of the Oomnsiittee; 
and be requested to become Secretary 
thereof. ' ’ “ > ' J'i’- 

9thly. That Messrs. Christian, 
and Heddie, and Capt. Parke, be elc'cte;a 
iPeiribers of the present Coiiimittee, dna 
that Capt. Bannerman bo requested to act 
as Treasurer and Collector of the ’ fit- 
stittition, , 

lOthly. ^Tiat the Committee solicit the 
co-operatioix of some Ijaily or Ladies at 
Cawnpore, in the superintendence of tlie 
Female Pepart;ment. 

11th. That these Resolutions be copied 
and circulated, with the list of Benefactors, 
and that donations and subscriptions bo so- 
licited from corporatebodies and individuals 
for the support of the Institutlmi,— CV//. 
Gov. Gaz. 

W'EATIIEK— ntSEASE CWpPS, rS;C, , , 

Extracts from Letters. 

Cavmpore, 21, 1821.— Siifce the 
dispatch of my last, the rains have' toh- 
tinuod with regularity and modei^atlon, 
until three days ago, when such a lidaV^ 
and lasting fall of rain came on, ds'haS 
seldom been experienced on this sid6 6f 
India. The whole face of the counfry 
appeared one sheet of wat^, frbtii tWfe ' 
effects of this, and one or twd subsequent 
showers, and a corresponding and rk|{Id 
rise in the Ganges was the result. 
however is the nature of tlie ground 
that tlie water very quickly' disappl^f^fbd 
from the cantonment, and the itUtWdlBus 
ravines with which it is inter^erterf, ^WferB 
seen filled with water, aid rimning frith a 
rapidity which resembled rather 'iri ' a jj- 
pearance that Of a mountafitt tOrr^,' Biin 
the rivulets of a champaign country.’ ' 

The change in Ae tempeiatldfc' 
atmosphere made 'considerably aRhi^- 
lion in the naturo of the sibkriOsl^ 
is constancy so prevalent at' 
wiAout however havidg GmrsM^rniy 'wm' " 
abatement of it.* &holOraf 'M Ortdis' 
longer heard of, and ^falpleW S- 

tisfied withHhfe numblei^ frhd* likVe 'llflleii' 
victixns to it : but In tb^fr^pIiiCejj' 
successful rivals have 5 madii^^dfr ' 

ance i the vtoldni lidW,^ ^ WkSh 
These pe^s are not, . 

confided toi Ac bafraek^ W ^Td 


irhly. il»l ml (/i?)!*:, i 

Martindfill, lLCiM^hatirig^prdJc<^di^d''\8i'x'^ .i ■ : 
maiuly pMUaibuiid^ct'^rin^tfie’W^^t'Si ^ '**** '■ “* '' 


Thenmphrr ftfsIrKfr ‘ 

24th, !i I' i'ep«i;‘«i nnikthir'y* 


cociatftn^ die < <dle€£hd ^ , 




■" MKjpICiik 

SI . ‘pr l v-n ■ ■ 
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aKK^ ’«i&»fiAn'of ^6tWpeiye!,’frfee,'dntl'^-t trflt fintf Jt-hfot j‘ but ‘-am 

stemious habits of life. Thefesdftt; bow- oTthis boutitrjfi fimi the h^t, ,ve^j.„yj^. 
ever^ oftJlhe: t*fa laufer diseaiieb harse not preSsive. I ant advanted m ; ye^r^ .a%L 
pitovied' 69 freiineiitl«flital aslM,ve';1hofeef dO not recollect experiencing^ a ^ipilar 


tiae; le^mer $ yet, in many instances^ they 
faswe ’come on. -with a id^nee ®f rapidity 
and violence tliat has been truly alarming'. 

'^is very favourable comnpencement 
of the rainy season has put the native cul- 
tivators into veiy fine spirits ; grain of 
every sort has become cheaper in our 
bazars, and abundantly rich crops are con- 
fidently looked for. The accounts from 
Lucknow, and other places in the vicinity, 
are' «|nally favourable regarding the rains 
and anticipated plentiful harvest.” 

Alhihahady 1821.--« Yesterday, 

between three and four oViock r.3i., the 
inhabitants of this station were gratified 
by the appearance of a large water-spout, 
which formed in the Ganges opposite to 
the lines, and was wafted by the wind 
and cuiTeiit for a considerable space down 
the stream, when it burst opposite to the 
point at Uarsa Gunge. It was one of the 
largest of these p-henomena I remember to 
have seen ; the column descended in a 
beautiful serpentine line from tlie clouds, 
and very evidently exhibited a spiral mo- 
tion wdUiin its concavity, something similar 
to the circulation of the blood in a living 
animal. Tliis idea was so firmly im- 
pressed upon the natives, that with their 
usual sapience, they explained the appear- 
ance, by declaring tliat an immense leech 
had ascended for tlie purpose of extracting 
the moistme of the skies. , A thick black 
cloud charged with lightning and rain, 
poured over tlie station at the time this 
phenonrenon occurred. Our rains liave 
completely set iir, but it is still very hot : 
the tiien4pmetnr generally ranging betw een 
88 and 96 d^g*” • 

OhcLzcqjarey Jul^ 23i. 182 X, — “ The 
state of tile weather, bolds out favour- 
able to ti^ frpopB in. point of health, hut 
the excessive Ip^at is itjuite in^pportable, 
nolw'ithst^ding the heavy fall of rain. 
Ihe native to be in. tolerably good 
health, and spipfs, and are using eveiy ex- 
ertiprt to, jCnltivate fhel^ respective lots of 
grpupj^. .^^thhag of any inapc»tance has 

a 8.2} Since 
my ^fe hav«^' ba4 ^ »i plentiful faB of 
raiq, an^,l am h^pgy-tQ shy the ^*ai» 
crops h^ve,a yery pr<uiaiaing appearance, 
and.ipj^ upon as 

being tljp apprehended 

from, . ^ ^ j .aofcwithutaading 

quar.rUy of wafor thif has fnBen, .tlie 


season. , ' - (1 '// - 

^adho^ea, iS^jl-t^^jiUseetna 

remarks in, ypur p^per,.ofl leather 
abouftr Fur^eedpore, or^thu iudsgo4|i3airtl 
which is in , the highest ^nf^ctipiy .bttiiyiy 
waters are so low tliere is no gettiip^iab . 
and what does come in, hfivipg 
upwards of a month, is clifcfly life^^^l^su^ 
gives no produce from tlie slpw piUjie. 
Ganges. Tlie churs tliat yearIy|U^^ tp 
be inundated and the plant dapaageji, \ ^ 
swered better than ever known before^ 
not a leaf has been lost, but l;Iie ^rufipue, 
as usual from chur-plant, very poof ; ^^1^ 
general and chief complaint is* wh}]|t^pf 
produce. The weather has lieeh 
and a good part of July very rainy. 
will be a great deal of indigo 
year, three times the quantity of year 
in this quarter.” 

, ' / . ■ - 

DEATH OF A NATIVE ^I/TJtpR^ A, 

We are deeply concerned to sUtc,i 
Bruja-mohuna, the author of tliatjcacceli' 
lent treatise against idolatry, lately nevieali-^ ‘ 
ed in tlie “ Friend of ludUa,” died about 
two months ago. This informatioji. W'o 
obtain from the preface to a translation of '< 
tliis valuable w'ork, by our esteemed friend'^ 
tlie Rev. Deocar Smith, which we lay be- 
fore our readers in his own words : j ^ ■ uj 

“ Bruja-mohun’s father was a person of 
respectability, and was oiicq emp}a)'edi ai^ 
Dew^an by ilr. Middleton, ope ui'ithe< late 
Residents at the Court of Xpekt^ow* 
Bruja-mohuna was a good Bengalee 
lar, and had some knowledge of 
skrita. He had made considerali^e pro- 
gress in the study of the English^ lan- 
guage, and was also well versed* In 
tronomy ; and at the. time of fiifr death 'Wad 
engaged in translating Fer^sson’i 
tronomy into Bengalee, foy tbq 
Book Society. lie w;as a, follower pjf th# - 
Vedanta doctrine, Jn sp.far ,to. 

God to be a purei ^pirff ; 
that the human sout wa^ ^ 
from Godj and he admired, very, 
morality of the ICew ^estamenh,, Eei^ 
suddehly t^en a biE^uis on 
6 tb of April lasf^ he beggetf^l^k fnenS, ' 
Ram-mohuna-mya to procure hiln, the mq ' 
of a Europ^ii pl^'sician, whidi 
was immediately cbmplled Vpth f “huf it 
too iavo ndrrin’' terrd 

% I I. )f (»ri>diif>> f),<- dr-iiid e-fir. l.e 


at i":<.rVid> j-, mu hiii. As <!\vJ clc .. ed ;I7 J. ;.r'. 

a i!:o 1 shall ^V■ in,- I:; pss* :.i *r g 

l^jfEply of a nespfiOt^le i’ . i ! k- ^ . has i. vl' Ini! it in/' di piij-i- liie 

tiv€% wiJh^nsk^vraa 'i^^ked b^i'gi^e- j ’pi;fr.tly lavai^^ (Jv?(ir; 4 if .ihih iffi- ' 

u-l>‘^dri,r ilu. sinae, cauM*, » 
iw qjcrieticbd cn'ii;: biifL he dyiiikfi.l ud IDiaui -. A'ni* 
a season ; ‘ It is tWSft v„K nco iImi Ii e HUS «» piibiidi Ui.s 
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k 9p ^m)T^i^ calculated to 
bi imth.*’— 

M X v'. f — :. 

LOSS OF ■»»«. LADY LUSHINOTO^^, 

27.-**iAt aiiate hour yes- 
terday evening we were favoured with the 
ftdltM^hg to^laneboly details of the loss of 
tt^e iattdy' ^uMiin^toh, aud iVom which wh 
have ^i^d, with extreioe concern, thafl; 
several "pertions have been lost. The ac- 
co«n$^ Mle calamity is from one of the 
sttFvivhig^tafihrers, and we submit it near- 
ly in his own language: — W« sailed 
iVomfiVIadra^ oft the 5tl!, and having four 
passen^en %o land at Coringa, ^w the 
light-house at midnight on tlie 7th ; tacked 
idk)Ut> ift hopes of being able to laud the 
four passengers -(above-mentioned) in tlie 
morning, but owing to the strong currents, 
we were conMder^ly to leeward of the 
port by' day-l%litj we endeavoured two 
days and a night to regain t!ie windwarX 
but finding we only lost ground, cast an- 
chor on the northward of Coringa, The 
smrf ran very high for two days, so we 
could hiive no communication with shore ; 
we tried to we^i anchor, and drc^ dowui 
to ^nticMlaB, but all endeavours were in- 
etfisettkal, when the cable parted and night 
had come on. Ibe Captain gave orders 
to StUtd out to sea until tw'elve o’clock at 
night, and then tack in to the land ; the 
chief 'teahb took the command oT the deck 
St vnidhight, and thinking we had sailed 
«o farfrbitt the land that we could not pos- 
sibly reach it before day-break, tlie shiji 
, breeze having sprung up, we 

wwe’tdarrtied by the ship striking slightly 
tliftbsatod about four o’clock in the 
Kdtbing can paint the distres- 
scene • thb high hind W^as Just percep- 
tible, and every wave driving over the ship 
added to ©hr horriUe situation. In half 
an hour -dtery mast wasbver the ship’s side 
^^Ifeeward) ; the had drifted into a 
b^thendchii surfj e^ry boat ‘was staved in 
^ attempt to lower them, and the land 
half a taiiie tm our lee ; we had nothing to 
1rittst>ito but the waves^ atftl to place: Our 
confidence in the Almi^ity, The sceiie 
of/'hoiTor 'and ^trei^s theft became inde- 
sJeribable. Ibe cries of the females hhd 
rfriWihn wer6' heart-rending. Xt was said 
that the bottom had parted frodi the Upper 
iwG«le& 2 Kvery person Was naked, aud up 
^ Xhe middle ift watei!, and the ffistftss 
was increasing emy fmomenti Three 
koOd^ wesmigstmer the side, on 
inciiiding j^self, pfo. 
tfaiSe ^horr hutwe w^ro 
so much !dk^hajd‘n<^ tbe iia- 

tives come to our-assistance, tlie return of 
the sutf wouldfbewe^carried us out again. 
ftmidA ftdi tfaa/^ahbrefh^ sailor- wlfo had 
tberai^ty 

Cff so many lives is owing : he fortunately 


spoke the language, and succeededin get- 
ting four catatnarahs'frOm tbe'^ore to the 
assistance of the suflfererS) a large boat 
was ^ot' off, but Cduld get no nearer than 
one hundred yards, and with difficulty was 
kept above water. At eleven the ship 
parted across the centre, and all the crew 
and passengers were ob^ged to get on the 
masts, to have the sliip as a breakwater, 
front which many w'Cre w^ashcd away, be- 
ing so fatigued they could not hold on. 
The catamarans kept at work until two 
o’clock, wiien the wind increased so that 
they could not get near the >rreck, and 
had afterwards to desist, finding it iinjxis- 
sible to be of further use. A Frenchman, 
his wife, and two daughters, with two of 
the crew, were seen on -the wreck ; at four 
o’clock the stern parted, on , which the 
Frencli lady, with her eldest daughter, 
reached the shore ; tlie father, with tlfti 
other daughter, perished, as did the two 
sailors, one of whom w’as seen at dark 
sticking to tlie remains of tlie bows, which 
were held by the anchors. The shore for 
six miles, was strewed with the ship and 
cargo. The numlrer lost was ^2, among 
whom, we regret to state, were Captain 
Hampton, 7th Madras Native Infantry, 
Ensign Wright, Mr, Wilson, formerly 
purser in the country service, Mr. Rosseau 
and his daugliter, and Mr. Lyster, 2d offi- 
t'er of the Lushington. Tlte ship pmted 
in two at 11 a. m. and before evening 
scarce a vestige of her was sasible. Mrs. 
Rosseau, who was saved, was on the Stern, 
and Iigr unfortunate husband wis on the 
stem w’hen she parted. Mfgor Weatherall 
and his Udy are likewise safe, and Mr. 
Carpenter, only son of Cof. Carpenter. 
The situation of the survivors is 'said to 
have been truly deplorable ; all were nearly 
without clotlies. Ube Comtnander is ac- 
quitted of an blame.’'— 

ARRIVALS AT 

Front Ett^land : A, 

Bagshaw', Esq , mercli^qt j R. 

Burt, A. Stenhouseaud j. 

&ist.-fciirgs. ; Mes^s, E. W^fson, R. ’ C. 
Buntett, aud J. MactltonaJd, padets,;. 
Harrison ; Mr. Harrison, assishwrg.; 
Bankhead, missionary ; Mr. JVIacfinnon, 
assist surg, j iViessrK.Struthers, Varvceiten, 
Colquhoun and Gibb, cadets ; Mr, Xk^^d- 
son, free merchant j IMr. W^lk^r, .John 
Hinney, Esq. 

, ATodrU^.- ejapt, Pwyeri.Mr, Mc- 
Namata, tfterqbany; Mr. J^e^sou, fy^ ipa- 
riner; Mr. Griffiths, mqrf^nt, , 

Ma- 
rini J..Box, {4$qi2 ^qmb^y; ^i^l 

Milwuw tKiftLti(afflCfti,fi n 

JTanie.^U eSfcdp Adindtah, "l^tei^jfrom 
Loudon, New South Wales, and Madras. 
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24. Ship IMofTat, Aldhaaal^ iftiani 

. .,5- ^ 

^0. Shi^ 

IJoiinnb?i,y<^4- ^ +j ^ 

Jul^ 6. Ship Princess Gbarlotte, 
from, Liverpool • , , 

r+- Ship Cauvbri^i?, Wedd?), 

Uay*. i,’< , ’ , 

7. Siiip Glenpigi Cover, from Bombay 
and Madras. 

,J2,, Ship Sarah, Norton, from England. 
21j. Sliip Eonach, Pearson, from Lon- 
don, 9 th March- 

utug^ 13, Ship Ospray, MoCill, from 
C-reenock, 19th Feb. 

14, iVIarquis of Hastings,, Ed- 
wards, from London 5tli April, 

T)epartu res, 

0. Ship Charles Forbes, Brogdeo, 
to complete her cargo for Cliina. 

— J^ip Cambrian, Weddel, ditto, for 
China. 

15. Ship Lady Blackwood, for China. 

BIRTHS. 

i 9. At Meerut, tlie Lady of Capt. 
"W, P. Cooke, .Deputy Judge Advocate 
Qfnpral, of a daughter. 

; . At Nusseerabad, the Lady of Capt. 
A.;ilioherts,, Assistant Superintendent of 
PnbUc Buildings in the Upper Provinces, 
qf .3 son. 

, . Jlj?. At Howrah, Mrs. Wise, of a 
daughter. 

18. Die wife of j\D. C. F. Macnamara, 
of a squ. 

20. At Dncca, the Lady of R.H. Bod- 
dam, Esq., of a daughter. 

, ; 24., At Cawnpore, the Lady of W. W. 
Bird, E^*> of Bengal Civil Service, 
of a, sou. 

, 23. . The Lady of Robert Alexander, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

27. At; Benare^, IVIrs...Wdliam Raw- 
storne, of a daughter. 

July 15. In Royd’s Street, Chowring- 
liee, Mm. J. F. 5^ndys, of a son. 

l^S. At Dum Dum, the Lady of Lieut, 
t. G. Matheson, Commissary of Ord- 
haHce', Delhi, of a son. 

* jiug, 3. At Chuprah, the Lady of W. 
iiowtSei^; Esq., Judge and Magistrate of 
' ^iHahr &rnn, of a son, 

' At* 'Ghazeepore,. the Lady of Ro- 
Barlow", Esq., of the Civil Service, of 
a dWu^fer. 

' — • At Banda, the Lady of J. S. Bol- 
dero, Esq., of a son. 

5. At Chuptah, the Lady of William 
Lowther, Bsql, Judge and Magistrate of 
Zillah Samn, ^ a son. 

9. At Patha, fheLady of R.H.Tulloh, 
Esq.^, the'Cl^i Service, of a daughter. 

10. At Cawnpwe, the Lady of Lieut. 

H, Heymaa, 8th or King’s Royal 

Irish llegt. Dragoons, of a son and heir, 

' Jt SU.Bougliia, of aaml 
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iEVlioEady of E. Panioty, Esq.^^f 
a. son. . . 

. \ ■ ! 

Sh ' • 

of a daughter. 

— At Hoogly, the Lady of J. M, 
Sincladr-, , of a dan ghter^ • ' - m 

13. At Chiiteurah, the.L«iy^<rt?^Dnplor 

Vos, of a son. . 

14. The I.Ady of Cql« Sir >Jtbq(t|a3 

McMahon, Bart., Adjutant , Censarsfi >l4f 
His Majesty’s Forces in India, . 

17. Mrs. N. L. Briant, of a s^nw. >j. 

18. Mrs. W. WaVUs, of a dttu|ditefH 

19. The Lady of Mr. Wm* Rob^rtsqn, 
of a son and heir. 

— At his residence in Park 
Chowiingheivthe Lady of Charles Trower, 
Esq., of a son. 

Lately, At the house of her, fathfx:, the 
Rev. T. Thompson, die Lady of CaptW% 

G. Stephen, of Engineers, of a daughter. 
— Mrs. Emelia Rideout, of a son. 

On Sunday Is^t, Mrs. Eliza. AwdaB of 
a diiiighter. 

TAARRIAGBS. 

May 31. At Ghazeepore, Mr., Pur- 
kis, Assist, Apoth, attached to -the Gar- 
rison of Buxar, to Miss Charlotte Davie.. 

28. At Cawnpore, Mr. T, W. Collins, 
to Miss Eleanor Staines, the daughter! qf 
Mr. U. Staines, of Futty Ghur. . 

June 3. At Meerut, G. Lindford, 
to Miss Anne Sperrin. 

12. At Muttra, Lieut. Wm. Mactier, 
4th regt- L. C., to Miss Harriett Arm- 
strong, youngest daughter of the Ute Wm, 
Armstrong, Esq, 

2.3. At St. John’s CaUiedral, Mr. Jos. 
D’ Silva, Jan. to Miss Elizabeth Gomes. 

July 7. At ^ John’s Cathedral, Mr. 
John Wiseman, to Mrs. Sarah Outtram, 
widow of the late James OuttrarUf of the 
firm of Outtram and Frisby. 

9. At St. John’s Cathedra], Augustus 
Charles Floyer, Esq-, of the Hon. Ckmi- 
pany’s Civil Service, to Lily Anna Maria, 
second daughter of William Hogg, Esq., 
of Lisburn, County Antrim. 

25. At the Romsm C^axhoHc Churcb, 
Parcherry, Mr. William Raolim, to Mcb. 
Catlierine Pratt, . 

27. Mr. Thos. R. Wiltshire, to Miss 
Mary Ann Smith. 

2. At Serampore, Mr. J. ^«rUng, 
to Miss IVIary Keymar. . r ' 

20. At St. John’s Cathedral, lielit. T. 

H. Baylts, of H. M. 17th foot, to .Miss 

Julia Dorothea Bs^ls. . . . 

Lmely* ' At Sen^pnmy' Jbhn Ecbaml , 
Efiq., Jnda^ Planter,, to Miss Julia Dtq)- 
lessy, daughter jof thie late Peter Doplesa}', 
Esq.*, leadhee of^langufl^i^; { , •' m 

•'ft 'I'l M »i ^IH‘ ■»?.’) 

jlf«rch.8i^Qiii<bbaodt the iHcn»« Chhi- 
pany’di shift 

'id ri rtivii vutr-n h 
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Mb, Stackhouse, relict of 'TBbl.*' 
Stwiiik>iil>?» > Attoni<y^^Jjwr» Ma*- 

diw, •i^joyb^ v . f /* t ^li.'w ' ' ■ . ■ 

SteiMrfv £«|., fiargeao 

Baffler. 

kSu M ChbU^ong. Mrs. John 
lUOfitauMserefy re^jette^ 

hB#* Lrlto^saniepiace, tbewfeBt 
Buchvuok, 

. Pifiapcane, Arthur Hugh, the 

iD£[^t'.ll>a of Ifieut. Fennefatha-, of hia 
r^t,, a^ed tluree months. 

7 , 0 At hluttra. Major C. liyder, 
of the f^d fiei^al L.C. 

-f(r- At Necmutch, Robert Henry, the 
in&Bt son of Capt* Henry Hawt^, of 
thoiiltb.negt. L.C., aged &ree months 

",1©. Afc‘ the Freshiency, aft^* three days* 
feivPr Hohert George Hunter, the second 
son df lAeut, J. H. Grant, R,N., aged 
tworysars. 

Sli .At IGsbnaghur, Rich., the infant 
soajaf F. Tovey, a^d caght months, 

22. Capt. Charles Gould Morgan Cow- 
cbnc, ofithe Gounby Service, aged 40. 

'•^'Mr. William Hardie, aged 35, 

25* Joseph Johnson, Esq , Attorney-at* 
I4tyv,i^ed44. 

ffr** At the Presidency, after having suf- 
feved for ftre successive days, in child-bed, 
'Mis, Maria H*EgvilJe, youngest daughter 
of die late Capt. J. Hannah, of the Coun- 
try^ Service, aged 20. 

4a-' In Chowringhee, after a few hours* 
sicknesBy lieut. Col. George Hickson Fa- 
gan, President of the Board of Superin- 
tendence for improving the Breed of Cattle, 
and 'fbfmerly A dj, General of the Bengal 
Army. 

At the house of Dr. Me Cowan, 
'Williams, Esq., aged 38. 

27, Mr. Robert l^range, aged 26. 

9. Mr. George Grounds, aged 26. 
Mrs, Anne Pack, aged 26. 

*1^. At Harrackpore, Lieut. John Bag- 
ndld,| ^Interp. and Quart. Mast. 2d bat. 
15ffi ¥fegt. N.T, 

Lydia, the infant daughter of jMr. 
Fitinefe Ward, aged two years, one month, 
and ^enty-five days. 

19.' At Rungpore, Master Edw. Mills, 
agfed %ix years, son of Jolm Mills, Esq., 
mtffcfifent of the said place. 

221 At Chtipr^, Sarun, W. H. Smith, 
Es^.^'nf 'the CSvil Service 5 « young man 
of firm 'pMciples, ^rict integrity, a dis- 
po^hiem mild and amiable, a heart warm 
and* aff^^tkmate, a mind pious and bene- 
vol^htj ' ■ 

25 . At Banda, df die Omlera Morbus,* 
aft^ «'fhvV hours* illnessi, Brev.Capt, and 
Li^ht/ F.' R. Bdimigftfdt, of the 1st had. 
I. 

21 ft. At ^idtmpbre, ofthe Cholera Mor- 
bus^Mr.^^VMehtbie 1^«steT, Jiead Clerk 
to of that place. 

FMca Rjhbbtsoit, ^Esq., 

♦c JUi'-'q u 


' ■'’29. At'SAampore, after a lingei^Bg ffl- 
iiess, Mr«. P« FHftSj^-->ieavn^4t *idsiwiand 
ci^^ rhBdjrfirti, <sdu> have tar hmssmH rAm 
loss of the best, .abd Jteudeivirt. ^ Inirfimb 
and fathers, aged 5 §. , 

— Miss Kitty Myers, aged 22. 

30. Miss EU;^ For6ytb,'Sged 19. 

July 2. At the Presidency, jSub- Con- 
duct. James Jarvis, of the Ordnance Com- 
missariat. 

18. At Allahabad, at his dweRing in 
the Garden of Caus^ro, his Highness PHmre 
Mirza Jehange^, second s<m of the Tun- 
ing Emperor of Delhi, departed this life, 
having been attacked by an jqiopfectic 
stroke. His Highness was about tsro aitd 
thirty years of age, 

27. At Delhi^ aged ei^t months, Har- 
riet, the infant daughter of Capt. T. F. 
Hutchinson, Fort Adjutant. 

29. At Allygurb, Capt. Jamea Hyde» 
Garrison Engineer and Executive Ofeonr. 
at that station, 

Aug. 1, Miss Charlotte Sophia Lund, 
aged twelve years. • 

— At Gomickpore, Eliza, die infant 
daughter of Joshua Carter, Esq., of the 
Civil Service, aged seventeen months. 

4. At Cuttack, from the efiects of teeth- 
ing, aged nine months, the infant son of 
Lieut. John B, Seely, of the Bonfeay 
Military Establishment. 

5, At Kauxcallee Indigo Factory, Ma- 
ria, the infant daughter of Clem. John- 
son, Esq., aged six months. 

7. At tlie Sand- Heads, whither he bad 
gone for the Ijenefit of his health, lieut. 
Col. George Mason, C. B., of die Artillery 
regt., much and deservedly lamented. 

9. At Bank i pore, near Fatha, Lieut. 
Col. Paris Bradshaw, of the 7tli regt. N. I., 
and Resident at the Court of his Majesty 
the King of Oude. Die remains of thia 
much-lamented officer were interr^ at 
Dinapore, on the evening of the 1 9di, witli 
die military honoum due to Ws rank. 

10. Aged 37, after a short illness, ito 
wliich he submitted with great fortutuds,. 
John Lisboa, Esq., a native of Portugal;. 

— Af Serampore, Master Wnu Grift- 
fiths, son of Lieut. Col. Griffiths, aged> 
two years and two months. * r-r * 

— At Dacca, James Child, £9q.,j)irii - 
old and respectable merchant of Luckipoh^ 
aged 57. y - 

11. At Dacca, R. O.Wyme, Esq.,^ '2ri 
Judge of the Provincial Court Of Appeal, 
and Circuit, much amldeservedly regretbdck 

12. At Cuttack, Agnes Hoaoriw'Obew-^ 
dofa Plant ageclet Field, agnd nine mowtlw 
and eight days^ only dau^Mcr Major 
Kingsted Pkmtngeii^ i^ld, refAst Hoft; 
Company*8 Ben^ Establi6biRent.*n.:i.....; 

15. Ctqihufi Tbackery Wetboaeil,iOcmii. . 
mander of the ship Hebe; 37*^ , .c? 

17. Die Of Mrs. M. 
aged4hree yean^ , i-iv*, 

IB. Miss MagMefi ^afce, bis. 
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ruRTHER PARTICULARS OF THE 


bdi^ iwAitft tt ^y (wntt^4wdaay4 ^ 

fulness and conviviality. Providence 

graves. Their day 
iAiidlath^ybd^eidw >la'> 4Mi4 a«d 
Those IbiewniCk^KlMt^^' 

caitjwrdi ^q^ceciide -aid 

endearing qualities, fa^tte^’miio4s 


AN^ ¥W8iaff POWELL. fnaybo las canals/ ‘hit 

j ittnce4>ai!&a^y account in ourla^&um^ periers.- Hebasleft a wid9#ito’hew^‘M^ 


bw 9 £*-ithenii[dbrtuiiate<catastn^e at Cbiti- loss, atld ah m&it, to letahn iitidib^ syiars 

tleddo^^ tvBibav^' two otima in ithe the fate of its unfortui^td '> ‘‘hi 

M]ttdsiq|<a9^ Ckalcvdtai papers of the 3d »)d l^e ftaatds of pdor Pow^cihhfivt^^toda- 
SthiiAi^ ,i u4he .£fst^ of whh:h. gives ihe ihent fats^^M^ but ht^py 4 »reer; HeavM^lb 
following account : i > < . , . its wisdom has dehmed .‘fit tb-iedy biih^he^ 

f^ll)ie£jDK>theai!Oflnnngof the 16^^ July, time which' vixtuld have iii>tHiSlMd 4idd 
at i Cldttlqdti^o^v Cap^nl Nelthno^* apd brought to vnaturity^ theialents aikdiexeei- 
Ensign PowelV of* i^le^'2d heal. , Idth N* I., Idnt qualities widi whi<4i hd was gifbdL 
bjsIWlaoeidarital . explcd^ML ^/ -soilje da- Peace to their remains ! Their nsttqpsy 
inag^^uopowden, thiiPwn into la cavern will be cbendbed with sordowlaild aflbc* 
where these unfortunate geptlew^ were tion dielr brother oSicers,' to 1 16 ^ ‘hast* 
ai]BMHh% themselves, while on a party of hour of their Uves^” r> j >0 

pleasure up the hill. Tlius was the Hon. It has often fallen to our lot to'ihcord 
Company's Service deprived of ta o valua- worth, which is the only tribute We can offiw 
blaoffloeTs ; s^wife and infant of an alFec- heme for theloss of two sodh Valu 4 d[>le dai- 


tionatediusband and father ; and their bro- racters. In Capt Nelthropp wasfo^mdievaryt.} 
thetiK^oers of two amiable members of thing that could endear hiaitd hirfidenda, 
society*. - Captain N, had always made it and render his life vakudde; andvaetihwe . 
hifi chnd^ to acquaijd. liimself widl every seen accounts froi^ private lettet^«fhl6h,'ni^ 
portion of the duty of an oflScer, and his speaking of IWh"* powel!, bestow fipda Idni 
suedes w evinced by the important serrices a character l^eauttfally drawn; forcoiBcctwtsR - 

he thks- generally been employed on. of principle, sweetness of dhsporitioh, dxcel- 

Ensign Powell was a very young man, lent attainments, and promising taleiitai« i - 
vriioda all in his^orps admirod, and from < . 


hiSiiHtiral good abilities it was extremely 


lik^'ithAt lib would have turned out an aoAH e^OM relga^uj^ a-o AXA^WANt, 

ornament Jto*the*setviceu The road down the Ram Ghaut, leading 


Captain Nw tais a lathin’, a husband, and frotn Relg$um,' ^htopoor, to Con>*^ndl^ 
a frlei6l,!Cpuld baldly be surpassed.” Wame, Chouk, and. MalwaOir hajr/bqgm • 

Mheir account states that, ‘‘ after comnleted by the companieadf tbo;^ 
bioAfW 4lie party Separ^ed, and took Madras Piopoei^, under C^pltf Kichard- 
alnmble.apttong rocks, and that the son. The labour which #thes.t:osl la stur 
tvrb'wnfiiBrtttnate gendemen separated from pendous ; in many places tb^ line etf r(^ 
the rest, ‘and wteee returning to the tent (which b^ been rpost judiciously selfctcdi) 
with . their servants ^ thetr path lay by a passes over deep ravines, which^have 
magazure of some damaged gunpowder, built up, and the course .of thCf Ihoiu^tuiu 
which -bidt been emptied ; near this ■ was torrents turned ; in other places they .huvfa i 
a ^veduto 'Avhieh the lascars, flora idle- had to cut through tlie solid rock tp^ )a 

ndba^^and Chtllkiag no haim could arise, great depth, and for considerable dhtoncct 

had thrown part of the p«wder, instead The length of the Ghaut is. about fotw* 
ofmdqiositin^ the whole in a well used miles ; and though in ^ome places 
fnrlit liiininin Some of the party bad still veiy steep; loaded bandies wi^ mi- 
segars, and it is supposed that an end was litary stores, received by scajai M^yra^ . 
thitiwn iaft) the ciwe »by one of them, un- have gone up firoip thpuc® to } . 

cohsriods of any danger. Ibe whole ex- Tbe^^read.is oppa for wheel-carriagfll* 
pldieid,wpd*h«ie^nfoitwiia^ officers, with from jthe. bptU)fn f I ^ ^ 

tw»-^tfaeinaei$i^ts> .wei:e in an instant Assanoora, where you embaik for Gpep ^ 
hiisled>iat»fit€Knny. Poor f^^waplhey and,aa4^ on tb^rpute ta 

rosa>dti ««nu»g with ^ll the hiNW- d»%end gf tb? iaifi% #f<r 

gl»r>br hhpfiy ffioi»kl% ..audoipating a.day ^fflppspd^tba^cfbfi A5«nB^ca^oj»( | 

of pleasure^ wwtalbhMWidod^tOfjoin ihUm * Malwan will be completely ope^ 
andrt^qiditi^t jo^ tboir..bf^pina8&, > Join whb?lv: 

them mdeed.w«,^(t \hUl *«4er what..^ < mphnid fuS^iautUi^g^fiuotltAr coimsiuwca- 
cry^CTcamltaiW^s j- j&ps^pdnC^ se^ ffip • thoaigb t'm. tjiii;aahJ4;po.L (/|:;ui4 
cheerful and joyous countena^ti^ft, '' 

held tm^litrdi 'i mc-.c roiuU are of i!i(> greaie^t iiiiporuuirfif,. 

of departedmends; ins^S^^ returning both m a military and commercial pwnt of 
Asiatic Jotirn. — No. 74. Vol, XIII, 2 B 


Azotic Intelligence.-*^ Madras, 

.«we^;>patticiaarly <i»e former, ithich tra- the <leaths? in Sftapoor have not beei^ 
,«rse«th«,J8a:muit W«rie country. When great, though they have been more ^ 
Mnot ^«aerid Sr W.- G. Ketr was em- one to three' in Belgaura ; yrt the’ tr^ 
:^ed^in 1»19, with a division of tin? in camp, close to the latter Pettah, have 
Bombay Arrar,id 3 ere was nothing beyond not had above half a dozen cases 
aiifootpaCh^ hardly, through any part of tliem, none of which have proved 
that country, whi(^ ren^red it difficult to Tlie men of the detachment oi^ nis ^ 
^arry iliJiniUtary operations; besides which, jei»ty’s 46th regt. have many sic m e 
the ca»noBm«U 3 s of Cbouk, near Malwan, hospital, which is ^ attributed in a ^ 
the* most southern station of the Bombay measure, if not entirely, to a too 
army, is by this road connected with die of a description of country beer, 

Jiftedras most northern station on the western made and sold clandestinely to th^, 
side of the peninsula. Those who are any which the men seem ^ery partial, though 

tray acquainted with the great trade of the the use of it to an ^cess seldom fai s to 
li>oab, in raw cotton and coarse cloths, to the cause dysentery, of which many of t era 
coast, from whence they are exported to are said to have died in the most me an- 
Bombay, Madagascar, and to the Eastern choly state it is possible to conceive. 
Islands, will be conscious how much the Cai. Jour, 

prosperity and tranquillity of these newly Bcrhainpore, near Ganjt.imy June 21, 
cimquered provinces will be augmented by 1821,— I have heard from some of my 
these judicious arrangcraents of Mr, El- friends of the 4th regt. N.I-, they have 
phinstone. Tlie following is a copy of suffered much with the epidemic cholera. 
Col. Mtzler’s Division Order, after in- On the 1st and 2d of June they halted at 
speeting the work perfoTmed in the Ram Luggenpett, where it first began, though 
Obaut on the morning of the 13th. there was no sign of it in the village. On 

-1-" Col, Pritzler having inspected the the 5th, at Sonapett, the disease increasing, 

roed leading down the I^ra Ghaut, con- they were obliged to send off to Hyde- 
sidecs that it has been planned with great rabad for additional sick carriages. The 
judgment, arid executed with infinite skill ; weather, they say, is hot in the extreme ; 
and that it reflects the greatest possible thermometer 115 to 120 degrees. On the 
credit upon Copts. Smithwaite and Rich- gth, they were at Tackmutta ; the camp a 
ardson, and the 21st bat. of Pioneers, scene of lamentation ; the milk and mag- 
whose services appear equally valuable in nesia had had a fair trial, and not a man 
peace BH in war,” — Hnrk. was cured by it ; brandy, calomel, and 

laudanum was afterwards resorted to, and 


CHOI/EBA MORBUS. 

Extracts from Letters. 

( Doorafr,— “ The cholera has paid tlie 
Dooab anotlier visit, and swept off num- 
bers cf the inhabitants. I am happy, how- 
ever, to be able to add, that it appears to 
be leaving this part of the country, as I 
have heard but of very few’ ca‘;es of late.” 

Kulladgee. — “ The 2d rcg. L.C.at Kul- 
ladgee seems to have suffered very con- 
^drably from the cholera. \ regret to 
muster, amongst the deaths, Lieut, and 
Adj. Underwood, ef that regt,, two or 
three native officers, and several sepoys, 
and many followers. It is rather extra- 
orffinary, but worth remarking, that the 
2d bat. .3d reg. and 2d bat. 19th regt. K.I. 
and Artillery, which are encamped within 
lesa than a half mile of the Cavalry, but 
are^ more sheltered from the westward, 
have escaped this dreadful disorder.” 

Danmr, Sadmvirpy and Ba^gracottah . — 
** The effects of the epidemic have been se- 
verely ftlt at D«»war, Badanny', and Bag- 
gracottah. At Darwar, amongst the fa- 
Bli^s amd ToUbirers of the 2df bat. 4th 
' negfr.'^N.T'i. there'hris'been a vast many ca- 
sualties, though the sepoys hdvelblitUWately 

The ^olei^'Has 
carried' dff' Several of the mfrdbif^rifs'^Df 
those pWeii Btod the sutrouhding'vilfeges : 


it appears by the account I have before me 
to have succeeded in seven cases out of 
ten. This appears generally to be a very 
hot season : here last month the thermo- 
meter was at 3 p.M. 112 degrees ip an open 
veranda. I went over to Jaggemaut the 
other day, and found the change delightful, 
the thermometer only ranging from 83 
to 87 degrees.” — Mad, Cour, 

Bellary . — “ The cholera has again broken 
out in different partsof the country., between 
Bajgapilly and Anautapoor (villages op^y 
three marches distant from ea^ other); the 
I5tli N.I. lost 84 sepoys. by this dreadful 
plague at Kalludgbeew Of 16 troopers 
of the 2d Cavalry attacked by it, but one 
has recovered. Though the disease is there 
more virulent in its effects it is less ex- 
tensive in its operatiou.” — Hiirkaru* . 

BKATW OF AK OtU SOl/DlEA; 

Died at Cannanore, on ibe 15ffi of July, 
Quart, master Matthew Steven, of lifs Ma- 
jesty’s 69th regiment, greatly arid deserved- 
ly lamented by bis brotbef offic^ arid ffie 
corps at large. The remains o^ thi^‘ f^ve 
arid gallant -soldier wefri kltetided to 
grave by the whole of the re^merit a^d 
me officers of the catrtbiiinerit. ' He 
the oldest 'soldier iff’ tbe'^Cptri:^, lidVftig 
served 32 yeat!^ faithfully and nonotir^ly 
?n tbe'four quarters of ffie' globe, by sea 
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and land: lie was in eleven general en» 
gageinentSy twice with the immortal Nel 
son; and on one occasion, when die 
Nicliolas of 84 guns, and the St. Joseph 
of 1 12, were boarded by the crew of tlie 
Captain, lie w'as the second who entered 
the stem windows of the latter, and the 
brave Commander Nelson was the tliird. 
He served at Toulon under Gen. O’Hara, 
in Corsica under General Stewart, on the 
Continent under his Royal Highness the 
Puke of York, and under various other 
eommanders, and twice in the West Indies. 
He was at the attack of Marksoine and 
Antwerp, and at the storming of Ber- 
genopzooin in the year 1814, under General 
Sir T. Graham. He remained on the Con- 
tinent until June 1815, and was at the 
glorious battles cf Quatre Bras and Wa- 
terloo. This good man’s private virtues 
were not less eminently conspicuous to 
those w ho knew him than his public conduct 
w’as praise wortliy ; he has left a widow and 
six children to deplore his loss. 


BOMBA Y. 

General orders. 

CADETS AND ASSIST.-SURGEONS ARRIVING 
FROM ENGLAND, 

Bombay Castle, June 22, 1821. 

In view to the accommodation of Cadets 
on their first arrival from Europe, and to 
obviate as far as practicable the many in- 
conveniences imd impositions to which 
they are often subjected, the Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to resolve, 
that an officer shall be appointed to receive 
charge pf all Cadets immediately on land- 
ing, and retain command of them until 
they proceed under orders from His Exc. 
the Commander-in-chief to join a regt. 
On the arrival of a ship from England it 
will be tlie duty of this Officer to ascertain 
the number of Cadets on board (if any), pro- 
vide for tlieir suitable reception, assist them 
in obtaining servants, and to protect them, 
as far as may be in his power, against im- 
positions of native agents. 

The Officer in charge is authoiized im- 
mediately to provide mess and table fur- 
niture for so Cadets, at the expense of 
Government, which stock will hereafter 
be kept up at the ex praise of Cadets de- 
riving benefit by the Establishment. He 
will also submit estimate of tlie expense 
pf . raaintainii^ perpaanently such mess 
servants, as may be considered indispensa- 
bly requisite, through the Cammander-in- 
puef, for die s?M>clion of Government. 

,Raym^ter vj^ill be authorized to 
advance the Officer in charge 200 rupees 
gn account of every Cadet who may join 
t|ie ^pess, c^n produemg a certificate of the 
idpitepf his, arrival from, the Adjutant Qp- 
nieral, wliit^h advaiioe .wid be sepai>^^jy 
accqantefl for tg each individual j ,and 


balance 'tliat may retmiin in tire hands of 
the Officer in charge, will be made over to 
the Cadet on his quitting tlie mess to join 
a battalion, tlie total advance being ulti- 
mately deducted, in monthly instalments 
of fifty rupees, by the Paymaster tlie 
division in which he may be stationed, i - 

It will be the duty of the Officer in 
charge to dine daily with the Cadets, and 
breakfast with them at least twice a week, 
in order to ensure regularity. 

The mess accounts of each Cadet wUl 
be closed on his proceeding to join the bat- 
talion to which he may be jqipointed j and, 
in addition to tlie actual expense incurred, 
he will be charged 10 rupees, to form a 
fund to keep up the stock of mess arti- 
cles. 

When tlie Town Barritcks are empty, 
the Cadets will be accommodated with 
quarters in them ; but should troops be 
quartered there, the Quarter Master Gone*- 
ral will provide for tlie accommodation of 
the Cadets according to circumstances. 

These arrangements having been esta- 
blished wiUi the sole view ol' providing 
Cadets, on their first arrival, witli quarteR> 
and a mess, and of guarding tliem against 
numerous impositions to which they are 
liable, it is left optional with those wlio 
have friends at the Presidency to join the 
mess or not, as they may judge advis- 
able. 

The monthly allowance to the Officer in 
charge of the Cadets is fixed at 200 rupees. 

The Commander-in-Chief will be pleas- 
ed to give such subsidiary orders relating 
to the Cadets as he may judge expedient. 

Lieut. Campbell, of the 11th regt, N.I,, 
to be superintending Officer of Cadets at 
Bombay. 

Bombay Castle, July 26, 1821. 

Assistant Surgeons, on their first arrival 
in the country, are admitted to the benefit 
of the arrangement made for the accom'* 
modation of Cadets, by the General Order 
dated the 22d of last month. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

July 18. Mr. Charles Shubriek to be 
Superinlcndant of Stainjis 

Mr. William Henry Walken to be Secire- 
tary to Gov'ernment, and Translator in the 
Department of Country Correspondence*. 

Mr. David Qrepuhilltobe Acting Judge 
and Crimiaal Judge in the Soutliern Con- 
can. 

Mr. Jolm Hector Cherry, Acting Sub- 
Collcsctqr (d'.Jpholapare. 

Hfr. Edw|:^r4 Grant to be Register to the 
Courit pf Welder Adowlut and Sadder 

Mr, George Lettsome Elliot, 

piid Acting 

Senior As^a^trtotJie Criimn^l, JlKtg^fc;.- 
Mr, JpUn yibart to bq Aptwi^jiRogiWtcr 
2 B 2 




at Kaira, and Aottn^.^ Senior Assistant to 

/£rS&8?°*W Ife(iby Lit^e, Acting Fiist 
'40 *tbe Politicid Agent at Sat> 

tm* * ^ ^ 

Qr35^. Hicbard MiUs to bo First Assistant 
CoUectqr and Ma^trate in the 
]!(^<}^ern Concan. 

JtdiB Pyne to be Second Register 
at Surat ( Acting First Roister at &jrat), 
and Acting Senior Assistant to the Cri- 
minal Judge. 

• Mr- J> C. Mnuro to be First Assistant 
tu t^e Collector in the Southern Mabratta 
Country. 

« Rr, Marry Borrodaile to be Second Re- 
gister at Ahmedabad, and additional Sen. 
Assistant to the Criminal Judge, 
f Mr. William Richard Morris to be Act- 
ing Second Assistant to the Political Agent 
at Sattara. 

;»;Mr. Edmund Holland to be Assistant 
ito the Register in the Southern Concan, 
^diAssUtaatto the Criminal Judge. 

Mr. .John Warden to be Assistant to 
die Collector in the Southern Mabratta 
Countryv 

Mr. J. H. Ravenshaw, ditto, ditto. 

Mr R. K, Pringle, ditto, ditto. 

Mr. F, Franco- to be Assistant to the 
Collector in the Southern Concan. 

iVIr. Hornby to be Assistant to the 
Collector at’ Kaira. 

' Mr. G. C. Wroughton to be Assistant 
to the Collector in Candeish. 

Mr. Wilhara Willes to be Assistant to 
4he CoUecter of Poona. 

Mr. Edmund Montgomery to be As- 
*^tant to the Political Agent at Sattara, 

' J. W, Muspratt to bo Assistant to 

Collector of Ahmednuggur, 

Hen^ R- Allan Harrison to be 
^ sistant to the Collector of Kaira. 

^Mr. O, Hanson to be Assistant to the 
Register at Broach, and Assistant to the 
J^riminal Judge. 

^ Mr. R. T. Webb to be Assistant to the 
Collector of Broach. 

Mr. J. H. Farquharson to be Assistant 
to Register at Surat, smd Assistant to 
^e, Crimij^ Judge. 

Mr. H. Brown to be Assistant to the 
Register in the Northern Concan, and As- 
sistant to the Criminal Judge. 

Mr. Charles Goye Hoalton to be As- 
sistant to the Peditical Agent at Sattara. 

Aug. 2. Capt. Archibald Robertson to 
be Collector and Magistrate of Surat. 

Mr, Gilbert Mcn^ lo be .Collector and 
Magistrate of Kaira, 

Mr. William Jasaes Ltim^n to be 
Acting C^lector, and Mi^trate<^ Surat. 

Mr, William Gordon: to be First^As- 
sistan^tp the ColIetHor «ed of 

Broach^ > ’ i ^ f 

M^. tHany .Bonrodaile^ to be^ Acting 
First Ass^ti^ , W, the, OdUctOf aed Ma- 
gistratO'Ofi jPtNDna.t- , 


Mr*'J3^vid:Bbuae-ii) be* Acting Second 
Register to Ube Cchiit of Adawlnt' at Afa- 
medabad^ieth Angtist 1821. 

Mr. Robert Eden, of the Madras Civil 
Service, to be Assistant to the IVincipal 
Collectofr and Political Agent in the 
Southern Mabratta Country. 

Mr. J, A. Stevenson, ditto, ditto. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AJTD OTHER GENERAL AFPOINT- 
MENTS- 

June 21. Lieut. Col. Turner’s appoint- 
ment of Lieut. Otley, Brigade Quart. 
Mast., to receive charge of tlie Bazar, with 
the held detachment under his command, 
is couhrined. 

26. James Henderson, Esq, is appoint^ 
ed Secretary to the Government in tire 
Military Llepartment. 

July 3. Capt. E. H. Bellasis is ap- 
pointed Military Secretary to the Hon. the 
Governor, 

4. Capt. D. Wilson is appointed a Mem- 
ber of the Committee for the Distribution 
of the Conkan Prize Money, in the room 
of Capt, Hutchinson. 

5. Capt. Long is appointed to act for 
Lieut. Iredell as Assist. Com. at Surat, 
during the latter’s absence on sick certi- 
ficate. 

6. Lieut. James Craig, Acting Adjt. of 
2d bat. 9lh vegt. N.I., is appoint^ to the 
situation of Fort Adjutant of Ahmednug- 
gur, vacated by Capt. Gibbon. 

9. The field force in Kattywar, lately 
under the command of Lieut. Col. the 
Hon. L. Stanhope, having been breken up, 
Lieut, Col. Barclay*, of the 1st regt. of Lt. 
Cav., is appointed to command the detach- 
ment remaining in the province, until it 
shall be deemed requisite to reduce it to a 
permanent establishment, and permitted to 
draw the allowances of a Brigadier. 

20. Brev. Capt. Wm, Black is appointed 
to succeed Capt. Barr as Secretary to the 
Blilitary Fund, from 21st of May last. 

31. Capt. Burrowes, H.M, 6.5th rc^., 
is appointed Aide-de-Camp to the Hon. 
the Governor, from the date of the death of 
Capt. Marriott. 

Aug. 2. Lieut. Col. the Hon. 
Stanhope, H.M. 17th Drags. ^ is appointed 
Inspector of Cavalry and also Of Morse 
Artillery, so far as thw Riding, Drill, and 
other Evolutions with Cdva&y are con- 
cerned, under this Presidency, imtil' fur* 
tbeaj orders. • / 

lieut. Col. Stanhope svill be geadsJd by 
the ihsUrictiofis Off his Ex. the Commander 
in Chief, in the exeettrion Of the duties of 
heb appotnimetit. . 

lieut; Gordon# .4th regti N.lif'^lobe an 
Asiastaafc Under jSuihcrlaiid,i'4n tiSb 
ihietj^of the Deehsov V' ' ^ •* /'r'-ll 

9 , lieut. ^Campb^ attached 
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▼ey ih Uie IHAlai- ftbm 'SSth 

Iffiijcl^dyi&a^poii^edtt) sncoeed to the 
vacancy occasion^ tiie tranf^etof Ena 
Slight.-.! 

10. Ill ocmsequence of/Maj. Xatchfield*s 
promotion, he is relieved fitMn the 'duti^ 
on which he is at present «iiployed in the 
Persian Oulf ; and Capt. Soillieus, of the 
1st regt. of Lt. Cav., is appointed to suc- 
ceed biin. 

Maj. Litchfield will, Iiowev^, continue 
in the Gulf for a period of three months 
from the date of Capt. SoilUeux’s arrival 
there, the latter Officer acting under him 
during that time. 

16!. Lieut. H. C. Holland, Major of 
Brigade to the Troops at Bhooj, is removed 
to the same situation at Kairali, vacant by 
the appointment of Capt. Stamper to the 
Commissariat ; and Lieut. Geo. Moore, of 
the 1st bat 9th regt. is nominated 

Major of Brigade to the Troops stationed 
at Bhocg. 

LIGHT CAVALRY, 

Aug. 13. Lieut- E. Sparrow-, 1st regt. 
I4. Cav., being reported qualified to per- 
form the duties of Interp. in the Hiiidoos- 
tani language, is appomted Interp. and 
Quar Mast, to that regt. from the 6tb of 
this month. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

2d Regt. June 23. Lieut. Chas. John- 
son, to act as Quar. Mast, to 2d bat. 

4th Regt. July 10. Lieut. T. C. Parr, 
1st bat., to act as Adjt. to that bat. from 
1st of May, until Brev. Capt, and Lieut. 
Graham can join. 

'20, Lieut. F. Walker having tendered 
the resignation of his Commission in the 
Hon. Company *s Service, the Hon. the 
Govethor in Council is pleased to ac- 
cept it. 

7th Regt. June 26, Ens. S. C. Spence 
to be Lieut, vice Dune, deceased; date of 
rank IQth jTune 1821. 

Sth Regt- July 23. Lieut. B. Seton, 2d 
hatij, is appointed tp p^fonn the duties of 
Masf^, . 

9th Regt. July 6. Lieut. Ji^n Worthy, 
2d bat.:, is appointed Adjt. to that bat., in 
the room of Lieut. Craig ; date of iqipoint- 
meq^ 1st July 1821. 

loth Regt. July 29. Capt, B. Gerrans, 
2d bat., to be Interp. to that bat. from the 
6tlt of- this month, tidtil &n&er or^s. 

Aug. 18. Lieut. (Brev. Cafpt.) Jdbn 
Meidrire td be Cbqrt.; vice Perkins, de- 
oeasedq dat&ctf rank llth June 1S21. 

L liniii; A. SeymottF to toe C^t., vice 
Bamford, deceased ; ditto 14th Ang; 1821. 
tr .JulySl. Linuty(Btet. CSapt.) 

W. iOgavwltflr-vbeCaipt^; andiEil&b 
Denton to be Lieut.^ wsuttesSioicto^Bet^ 
dtc^aaed;- datoofTs^lc^l9th' Judy«ll2K 


RemovaL 

July 3. Ens. Jas. Haivey is transfirnd, 
at' his^ towh rcque^, iiotk' the Bosdiay 
Earop. regt. -to the 9th r^t. N.I., vrhd^ 
he will rank as Junior Ensign next bc^dw 
Ens. H. Matan ; and Ens. W, 'S. liion- 
crieffe is transferred, at his own? reque^ 
from the 9th to the Bombay Eurbp. rCgL, 
where he will rank as Junim* Ensign dext 
below Ens. Wm. Wade, 

CADETS PERMANENTLY POSTED. 

Aug. 18, The rank of the Undermen- 
tioned Cadets having been recdv^ from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, the^ are 
permanently posted to regiments, with 
dates of commissions assigned them, as 
Ensigns and Lieutenants, as follows : 

John Swanson, to rank as Eus. llth 
Feb. 1321, Lieut, llth June 1821, posted 
to 10th regt. N.I. • 

Ralph Sillar, as Ens, llth Feb. 1821, 
Lieut, 21st July 1821, to 4th do. 

Fred. Ottey, as Ens. 1 Ith F^. 1821, as 
Lieut. 14th Aug. 1821, to 10th do, ' 

M. Thackthwaite, do. do. 7th do. ‘ 
Alex. Woodburn, do. do., 12th do. 

Edw. Burgess, do. do,, 12tbdo>. 

Geo. Candy, do. do., 2d do. 

R. W. Honnor, do. do,, 2d do. 

J, B. Glennie, do. do., 4th do, 

Thos. Candy, do. do., 10th do. 

Alex, Levingston, do. do., 4th do. 

Chas. Morley, as Ens. ISth Feb. 1821, 
Lieut. 14th Aug, 1821, to 1 0th do. 

Dav. Carstairs, as Ens. 15th Feb. 1821, 
Lieut. 14th Aug. 1821, to 3d do. (not 
arrived). 

John Beck, do. do., llth do. (not ret- 
rived). 

G. W. Oakes, as Ens. 20th Fell. 1821, 
Lieut. 14th Aug. 1821, to 7th do, 

Herbet Mayo, do. do., 6th do, 

Chas. Glutton, do. do., llth do, 

A. R. Wilson, do. do., 7th do. 

Fred. Cox, do. do., Europ. Regt. 

Benj. Crispin, do. do., 8th regt. N.I, 
(not arrived). 

R. John Crozier, do. do., Europ. Regt. 
R. T. Lancaster, as Ens. 21st Feb. 
1821, Lieut. 1 4th Aug. 1821, to 5tliTegt. 
N.I. * 

Thos. Mitdiell, do. do., Sth do. 

Rd. Philipps, do. do , 1st do> 

Rd. Sell wood, do. do., 6th db. ’ ' 

A. F. D. Fr^r,^do. do., 9th do. ' 
John Kerr Gloag, do. do., 1st do. ' 

T. B. Forster, do. do., 9th do 
R. J. Littlewood, do. 5th do. 
Walter Maxwell, do. do., 3d do. '' ' * 
John 'Uddell, do; do., 12th ilo. * 
Walter Stewart; do. do., 12th do» " ' 

'W. A; Wlfoi*ghtCMt;*do. do., 2d'do*.-' 
Philip doc dol, 2d db. ’» 

J, G. Thompson, do. do., 4th dh. •*’ 

. &o3 , 40^ Ido; " ^ 

Geo. Thornton, do. dccrltf^^do?’ ^ ‘ * 


nil MaiM CF&b. 
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' IMa, J, WaTk«h-is appdinted 
Qii^mas. ttty the An 

IfflfiPV ^ 'Otizerift. 

'Schuler, of the Artillery, with 
l2a®t!CbhihelTUTner’s Field detachment, 
ithkrge of the OrdnaTlOe Store 
'to^pSrtWffeht, ofi the allowance of 1 W ru- 
pif^ fc^%Otidi, fhmi fte ISth of April last. 

\ . EKGINJEERS. 

12^ . Kns, Francis Outram, of 
Engineers, is ^pointed to the situation 
©^. 'vacatecl by tlie death of 

Ijlns,, J>ash^o^ ; date o£ appointment ist 
Jxily 1821. 

, ,AiU^ 2. Sub.^ionduct. John Williams, 
pf; the Gun-carriage Manufectury, is ap- 
pended Overseer in the Engineer Depai-t- 
ment, on the pay and allowance of a 
Conductor^ 

MtanCAl. ESTABLISHMENT. 

June 25. Assist. Snrg. Anderson is 
appointed to die medical duties of the 
Htin. ’6dtnpany*s craizer Discoverj^ in 
the room of Assist. Snrg. I>ownie, ap- 
jKjinted Surgeon to the Court of Sudder 
Foujdaree Adawlut. 

Mr. Assists Surg. Davies appointed to 
H. C. cruizer Vestal is cancelled, and 
that ofRcer is placed at the disposal of his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief. 

28. Mr. Fergusson, Sub. Assist Surg., 
ifi Charge of the medical duties of the An- 
telope cruizer, is directed, on die arrival 
of that vessel at Mocha, to remain in 
medical charge of the Residency there 
until an Assist. Surg. can be permanently 
appointed, 

July 26. iVIr. Barra is appointed Surg^ 
to the Residehcy at Mocha, and will pro- 
ceed there at the opening of the season, 
continuing in the mean time to perform 
the dudes of his present station. 

FURLOUGHS. 

June 28. Lieut. James Iredell, Assist. 
Gebimisaary at Surat, to sea on sick certi- 
ficate, for ten months. 

July 4./ ; Capt. H. R. Desebamps, 2d 
haU 12th N.L, to England, on ur- 
gent private affairs, fox three years. 

11. Surg. W. Gall, Sthr^t. N.I., to 
ditto for three years, on sick certificate. 

Lieut. G. F- Penley, 2d bat. 8th regt. 
N. L* ditto* ditto, ditto. 

AUg. Xaeatr Robart Mignan, Euro- 
p^n Regiment, ditto, ditto, cUth>* 

' MISCELLANEOUS. 

JAIL AT AHMEDNVGGER. ATTEMPTED 

ESC4kPE OF THE PRISONERS. 

Ahmednii^Uf'f'i Auf;, .19, 1821. — “ \Vo 
had a free and gentk* passage of arms here 


last night. » Tlie civil {arbonera got/pos’ 
session^ thiejaii abontffve o’clock, lalter 
overpowering the guard, which ooBsisted 
of 12 sepoys, and from 50 to 100 sebun- 
dies^ Ihey captured almost all the, arms 
and ammunition of the latter, and 10 mtts^ 
<|uets, without cartridges or bayonets, of 
the former. 

It had been tihe custom few* the s^Kiys to 
go into the different cells with the jailcn*, to 
inspect the irons of the prisoners, about 
with bayonets in their hands, 
leaving their musquets in the area of tlie 
jail ; and when thus divided, tlie prisoners 
(total 257 I hear) rushed out willi loud 
shouts and seized the arms. Tliey laid 
about them so manfully that the guard, 
thought die best plan would be to secure 
the prisoners by running out and shutting 
the gate behind them, winch they effected, 
but in tlie scuffle 1 sepoy and a few sebun* 
dies were shut in also. 

At this time the troops were on parade, 
and heard the firing which forthwith com- 
menced between the prisoners, sepoys, and 
sebundies. A couple of comiJanies im- 
mediately marched to the place, but on 
their arrival it was found that nothing 
more could then be done than to surround 
the jail and present the escape of the insur- 
gents. A consultation was held, and it 
having been re‘-olved to blow open the gate 
and carry it by storm, a six pounder was 
sent for. 

The day had now declined, and as the 
guns were all mounted on the works of 
the fort, it look a considerable time to 
lower one, remount it, and drag it to tlie 
Pettoh. The energy of those on wlioin 
tlie labour devolved, however, overcame 
all difficulties. In the mean time, Mr. 
Pottinger and Major Staunton niade ar^ 
rangements for the attack, and some of 
the sepoys having mounted the wall by 
means of scaling ladders, the insn^ents 
were kept in tolerable order by their fire. 

They, how’ever, occasionally retflirned 
it, and every now and then assailed us 
with a shower of stones, accompanied by 
a furious shout of Deen ! Deen ! as if 
they had made up their minds to escape or 
perish in the attempt. In the intervals 
of comparative silence, we could distinct- 
ly hear thorn striking off their fetters, 
which they were enabled to do from hav- 
inggot possession of a set of blacksmith’s 
tools at the time of tlie assault. 

Ten o’clock struck, and as the last 
stroke died ou tlie breeze, the rattling of 
the gun through ** the street ” warned us 
that ere long many a proud spirit ^o^ld 
bite the dust. 

The six-pounder wa.s instantly run up 
and fired at the gate, muzzle touching, 
but without effect. It was tried Bgain 
and die folding doors opened slowly. 

The scene which followed was truly 
mrignificent. 



un.] 

Th6' light «>mj>any of the 2d ha.U 
taK^, backed by a^y the 1:^ bat. 8th 
FCg. and 40 sebundies, well armed, rushed 
in, and at the same moment the jail-yard 
was splendidly illuminated with nuraercms 
fkmbeaux and blue h^s. The gleam- 
ing of the sabres, Oie blue glittering of 
the bayonets, and the countenances of the 
men, the wildsbrieks of the dying wound- 
ed, and the echo of musquetry employed 
in blowing c^en the inner doors, throu^ 
the vaulted roof of the mosque now used 
as a jail, had at that hour of the night an 
effect which surpasses all description. 

The slaughter soon ceased, and it was 
found that in the short space of five mi- 
nutes between 30 and 40 of the insur- 
gents were killed, and tie^ 70 had been 
severely wounded, chiefly by the sabre and 
bayonet ; some of the slain were equipped 
and accoutred in the spoil taken from the 
sebundies. 

The coolness, and steady obedience to 
orders of all the troops, suri^assed every 
thing I had seen before. All w^ho asked 
quarter after the first rush w^ere spared. 

Our loss con^stsof, 1st bat. 8tli regt., 
three privirtes wounded; 2d extra bat., one 
havUdar, two naiks, four privates wound- 
ed; Sebundies, one jemadar aiul a few 
men wounded. 

The sepoy and some of the sebundies 
who vrere shut in the jail we found alive, 
but one sebundie had been killed — • 
Anoit^imu^ coynmunicaHon addressed to the 
Editor of the Boitihay Courier- 

LAW IXTKLLIGENCE. 

Bombay Ses ^io n s. 

On Saturday last (July 14) the tliird 
Sessions of Oyer and Tenuiner and jail de- 
livery for this town and island, Sec., com- 
menced. 

The Hon. the Recorder shortly recapi- 
tulated the nature of the several bills which 
would be laid before the Grand Jury : 
he said it was not necessary for him to say 
much to gentlemen so thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the duties they had 
to perform as the present Grand Jury, and 
concluded by recommending that the 
Grand Jury, or a deputation, should visit 
the Country JaH, as a measure which, on 
general principles, would be beneficial ; 
for although he had no reason to suspect 
there was any cause of complaint existing, 
but on the contrary had reason to believe 
that good order and good management 
prevailed, yet these periodical viatings he 
considered as extremely useful and prefer. 

The Grand Jury having retired with the 
bills, the Court adjourned till Monday, 
Ihe ' Foreman of the Grand Juiy’, on 
pre^tihg the last of the bills, stated to 
the Cdurt, that in pursuance of his Lord- 
ship’s recommendation, the jail had b4en 
visited ; that the Jury had found the alter- 
ations which had been recommended some 
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time since, were pwgre^ under the in- 
flection of a committee appenwted ^ the 
Government, and would very soon beeoip- 
pleted. That the internal managem^qt 
and economy of the jail appear^ to be 
conducted in a highly satisfactory manner; 
a remarkable proof of which, he meu;^ 
tioned, tlmt amongst nearly 1 sp persons ^ 
present confined in it, there was not a fu- 
gle case of sickness. 

There was nothing interesting in any 
of the cases tried, and we shall therefore 
confine our report to a bare enumeWdon 
of the verdicts and sentences. 

1. John Mendes, true bill for ifnftder; 
tlie man not being in custody, a bench 
warrant issued to apprehend him. 

2. Bappoo Bailpoori Bhoi, true Ifilhfor 
stealing in a dwelling-house ; found guilty, 
and sentenced to be transported for seven 
years. 

3. Ballo Kessoe Coonjee, true bill for 
stealing in a dwelling-house ; found guilty, 
and sentenced to transportation for life. 

4. Shaik Mahomed Husson, true bill for 
stealing in a dwelling-liouse ; found guilty, 
recommended to mercy, and sentenced tO 
be transported for seven yea’ S. 

5. Balloo Mahomed Issub Vasker, true 
bill for stealing in a dwelling house ; plead- 
ed guilty, and was sentenced to be trans- 
ported for life. 

6. iVIeer Futtey Ally Meer Bilab Ally, 
true bill for stealing in a dwelling-house ; 
not guilty, and discharged. 

7 Httzraz Tucker Lohana, true bill for 
burglary ; found guilty, and sentenced to 
be transported for life. 

8. Siaik Jewan, Abboo Rama, Raja 
m£ulj and Gocul PtKinjea, ti'ue bill for 
larceny ; and against Dossa Tyebjee for re- 
ceiving tlie stolen goods. 

Shaik Jewau and Gocul Poonjea were 
found guilty, the former sentenced to seven 
years’ transportaticMi, and the latter, op ac- 
count of his youth, to a private whipping 
ill the jail. The others were found nor 
guilty, and witli the prisoners against whom 
no bills had been preferred or found, were 
discharged by proclamation. 

9. A true bill was found against Sulla- 
mon Cassim, the syrang of the grab ship 
Bombay Merchant, Captain Hyland, and 
14 others of the crew, for a con.spiracy. 
Sullamon Cassim and another pleaded not 
guilty, and traversed the indictment till 
next Sessions. The others not being in 
custody, nor under recognizance, a bendt 
warrant was issued for their apprehenaon. 
The trials of the prisoners being completed 
on Tuesday, and the jail deKvered, the 
Court adjourned the Sessions from day to 
day till furfoer pr^ers. ^J^omJbfiy Cour. 
July 21. 

MURDER OF THE RAJAH OF KOLAFOOtt- 

Accounts from Dharwar, dated the 21st 
July, mention the murder of the Rajali of 
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ITiiD i rirtll ii i liT 

by «^yt!eM df 
Hb 

yf<^ i rt i H i » dV>dcfc! iind 

jUfoibbilt^tiiMfe^ il^^^Sd 

’OC&W ywy t imri ett-^r thb ailr^ious act is 
dM^bAl' pf^vate f«v«>ge, al> 

tKH idiiiKijable -gie tntii^erer 
jta^b&va bdaiar urged on to Ibe completion 
ef Utt'pucfMsei by the in^gations of s^e» 
nltiibalft)ctod<dfcutf«eters bx tl^ i^ighbmir. 

< It appears' tliet about 
1$ village Sampgkn wits 

gMMd fbt 1he> silledar on service tenure. 
3ttil grM ^as resumed some mMhs ago. 
triie «iMar, in order to get his village re- 
sloiad^ and to obtain also some arrears of 
pay^ilati beim for some time an unsuccess- 
tafi^o Rajiibb durbar. Upon 
the * iNtjtBCtton of his claims, he seems to 
harmiiesaived to murder the Rajah, and 
be aeoflimriilished ios design with the 
sbtance'iof'liia relMionsi Ibe Rajah has 
heft a «da^ an) in&nt of two yems and a 
faai^ dtd^)hnd the Oovemn^at is now C£U^ 
xiedton trader the superintendetifc^ of the 
hete ^Rajab’s mother and die high priest, 
who formerly ruled the country during the 
la^' Rajabb' n^ority. -— C&ur, 
Jiug, 4 .-^ > , - ’ 

CXtOUSax MORBUS* 

Jn a fetter from die R^. Henry Davies 
to the Assistant Secretary of the 'Oiurch 
Jlffssionary Society, 'dated ’Botrtbayj June 
2; 1821, an affhcting account' is given of 
tte ravages, in that place, of fhe malady 
wfaxcb has proved so ibtal in many parts of 
India. He writes : “ My spirits have been 
greatly depressed, for some days past, by 
the awful lavages of the cholaa morbus. 
This dreadlbl ^sease has been, for some 
weeks, raging in all directions ; but it did 
not appear in Bombay till about a fort- 
ago ; and, on the S8th of last month, 
it entered the barracks in which the Bom . 
hoy Buropean Regiment is quartered, and 
In three days I bxllowed to the grave thir- 
ty-two persons : five more were buried 
yesterday, and the woik of death is still 
going on. 

** I have seen every case vritich has been 
admitted into the Hospital. Never have I 
witnessed any thing more heart-rending. 
Ymmg n^Fi, stout ami heahljy, brought in 
in die morning, and dead in the evening ! 
One can hardly conceive any thing more 
dreadful, dmn the awful realities of eter- 
nity devd<^ng tb«nselves, in such an un- 
expected manner, to numbers, who thought, 
if they tiiought on the subject at all, that 
the pmod was far distant. ' 

** The disease has been such, as, in by 
far the greater number of in8^ances, com- 
plelety to defy every human efibrt. The 
remej^ applied, though the most pow«’- 
ftil Ibat can be imagined, have entirely 


failed. One circumstance is vm tArik- 
ing, tbaty^vHtft the exbtpthm’ of cases, 
the men were, to all appearance, ii| fiMsct 
health,’ the^mdineht Befbi^ they Were>t- 
tacked : ' ^otnk Of dicni iteire takdn 21 
on parade, and some while lyinj^^fh^ 
bed»: seb^l ef^ having 
breakfasts at eight* dV^ck, have l>^ti 
sedeamkigih agonjr,mi<i btoi:^bt to death’s 
doOr, fey'ten dr rf^en. 

“ The remedies used are, fira% copiOu$ 
bleeding, till the patient'' nearly Faints.--^ 
Secondly, twenty grains of c^omel are 
administered, and washed down with 100 
or 120 drops of laudapum, in , a glas^ of 
Inwndy, ' *lf this dose t^miaihs, two dimees 
of puie* brsAidy^ and Ibiir bunreds of, 'Ma- 
deira wine are given every hour. Thel^, 
with ^ hot-batFi, the -iv^ter so b^ed as 
almc^ to scaM, are the ineatis Oit whieb 
the only hope of restora^on depehd^ but 
sometimes, in vriiat ate called the cold 
cases, it is impOs^le, even by the ti|)]|^ca- 
tion of the pWerful stitnUlwts, ' to 
produce any thing like’ re-actiob. The 
pulse ceases, almost as soon as the disease 
appears ; the most dreadful spasms in* Ae 
legs, arms, thighs, and bowels, acbdtbpany 
the attack. I have seen men held. down 
by siy others, with great difiiGUlty. * 

“ One thing has comforted me greatly : 
I have found them, witii a Very :^w excep- 
tions, sensible to the last; and htia 
afibrded me an opportunity, waf^ng^ a 
momentary interval of rest, to whiXj^ Ae 
offers of mercy through the preodus blood 
of Christ to many of ^ese poor 
— Afii'sioJt. Heg, 

ARRIVALS AT THE PRESIDEKCT. 

Prom England : Lieut. T. Chambers ; 
Mr. Dick ; Messrs. Pouterdent, Prescott, 
Sweedland, Harvey, Fraser, Diompson, 
Brett, and Ore, cadets ; Mr. Crispin and 
Mr. Hale, civil scsrvke ; Mrs. Hale and 
two children ; Mr. C. Morley, cadet; oud 
Mr. C. Boyce, volunteer form wne service. 

SKlPFllfG rNTELLIGESCF,, 

jlrriuals, 

July 18. Ship Hoogly, Robson, frotn 
Calcutta. 

— ISiip Ix)wjee Family, Setoii, from 
China. 

22. Slip Waterloo, Alsager, from Lou- 
don and St. Helena 

^ug. 10. Ship Orxdieus (free-trader), 
hinlay, from London 2(Kh Feb. 

21. I%ip Cadmus (free-trader), Apple- 
by, from Ae Downs 6th April* 

Departures, 

July 15. Ships Farquharson, Crulck- 
shanks; Inglis, Bmradaile; Caroline, 
Crawfiord; and Royal Charlotte, Howell, 
for China. 

<— Ship Britannia, Snoball, for Madras. 
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p Volunteer, Waterman^ for €2il- - 
lip Cbari<4t^ &eve»soo, for 


,^■59-, Ships Charles Grant, Scott; Mar- 
.^9 , Camden, lourkins ; and Kent, Cobh ; 

China. 

Ship Bombay Ca^le, Hutchinson, 
fpr and Calcutta. 

23. Ship Waterloo, Alsager, for 
China . — Passengers : Lieut, Ilos^e and 
jUr, Pitcairn, II. C. maiine; Lieut, 
Webb, H. C. artillery. 


’ be iJtsserted^lWiout the imputation of 
tery, that few menhasei&dlen in 
of Itfe, more sincerely fKid univeesaWji orp- 
gretted than Capt. Betts*^^ To the. most 
unaffected manners and a warm ha^t, 
combined in him those sterling 
which, while they at once stamp^ hhn .as 
one of his Maker’s “ noblest works,’’ tse- 
cured to him at the same time thetrespeok 
and love of his superiors and equals)^ jmd 
in no case has the attachment of SejK^ 
been more strongly or aiJectingly evinced 
than in tlie present instance ; for no sOOner 
hod the report of his being dangerously ill 
reached the lines of the battalion tliat he 


BIRTHS. 

June 2t. The lady of the Rev. Jas. 
eij^w. Minister of the Scotch Clmrch, of a 
daughter. 

July 5. At Storm, Hall, the lady of 
Benj. Phillips, Esq., 1st Member of the 
Marine Board, of a daughter, 

24. In Rampart Row, the lady of Win. 
Fenwick, Esq ,* of a daughter. 

27. The lady of J. Farisly Esq , Secre- 
tary to Government, of a still -burn child. 

Aug* 2. At Surat, the latly of the late 
John Morison, Esq., of a son. 

4. At Cambala, the Hon. Mrs. Bucha- 
nan, of a son. 

5 'fhe lady of Hr. Conwell, of tliis Es- 
tablishment, of a daughter. 

5. At Fort \"ictoria, the lady of Capt; 
Morse, of a son. 

^ 9. Ibe lady of Alex. Bell, Esq , of 
Tauoab, of a son. 

.13. At Poonah, the wife of Mr Con- 
duqtor R E, Willock, of the Commissa- 
riat Hepartment, of a daughter. 

14. In Rampart Row, tlie lady of Ar- 
ratoon A pear, Esq , of a son. 

Lately. Tlie lady of Archibald Inglis, 
ESq., of a danghter. 


commanded, than not only every native 
officer off duty, but many Sepoys, with 
tlieir famili^, flocked to his quartevs^’^afid 
when they saw that form, to which:. they 
were accustomed to look up fw protection, 
a lifeless corpse, tlieir honest feeliags could 
be no longer restrained, but burst forth Jife 
a manner that would have done bcwaoujrfltfl 
the most civilized society. Every pof^sibks 
respect was paid to his remaiij'^i and ‘-the 
sense entertained of the loss which tbd 
service, and society in general, have sus*^ 
tainedin this excellent officer, was botlboor 
truly marked in the countenances df 
numerous spectators. • - 

19. At Surat, after a short but painful 
illness, John jMorison, Esq., Collector <sf 
that Zillai), in the 38th year of his age, 
and after having fllled the above situation 
upv\ ards of seventeen years. By the death 
of tliis truly worthy man, his family have 
sustained an irrqjarable loss; for in hilrt 
tliey possessed all that constitutes tlie aflec~ 
tlonate husband and fatlier, the tried and 
steady friend. In society, the character of 
Mr. Morison was marked by the' strictest 
integrity, and by a jicculiar and uniform 
urbanity of manners, which secured him 
the confidence and esteem of aJlwho kiteW 


DEATHS. 

J'une K). On board the Sir Steplien 
Imshingfon, Capt. Wm. Perkins, of the 
10th tvgt. N. 1. 

11. At Anjar, the infant daughter of 
Capt. Thomas Morgan, 4tli regt. N. I , 
aged three months. 

17. At Hyderabad, of the Cholera, 
R?:^dt Palmer, Esq., of Ingeram, ne- 
phew of Wm. Palmer, Esq., of Hydera- 
bad. 

July 18. At Surat, Capt. Nathaniel Betts, 
of the 1 2th regt. and commanding the 
] St extra battalion of Nat. Inf. “ Heatli 
brings all distinctions to the same level,” 
and the most correct eulogy which can be 
offered to the memory of a soldier, as well 
as the most satisfactory consolation to his 
relations and friends upon so melancholy 
an occasion, is to record the sentiments of 
thatdrple of acquaintance, in whose sociejty 
the deceased passed the greatest part of ^is 
life, with the feeling*? of those n^en oser 
whona he presided. In doing so, it may 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 74. 


him ; and the regard in wliich he was held 
in liis official capacity, amongst all chisses. 
of the natives, was feelingly evinced* by 
a general suspension of business, and the 
almost Incalculable number assmnbled to 
pay a last tribute of respect as bis remains 
p^sed to the grave. 

28. Thos. Norris, Esq., of tliis Prest- 
dency, , . ^ ..',t 

Aug. 2. Anna Louisa, the infant daugh- 
ter of Lieut. G. W» Blachley, Jth-JN* 
of a lingering illness. , - ^ ' 

4. At Broach, Charles, the infant s<m 
of Capt. Campbell, Commissary of Stores, 
aged 11 months 

— Thos. X^wrie, infant son thelate 
Capt. Jas. Lawrie, of the H. C. Miiilairy 
Service, aged a years - ' 

5* Jas. 'Lhl^ow, son of the late Lieut* 
Col. Jas. Lithgow, H. C. Military 
vice, aged about I ^ears. , " 1 ' 

^ Of the* hooping cough, E«4iy ^ 
phia, infant dau^ter of thedate^Li^tCol* 
Henry Wilham and Mrs, Sopiua Sealy> 
aged one year and eleven davs, ' 

VoL. XIII. 2 C 
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IS* Capt„ J* S. Samford, of the 2d bat. on an average, an attendance 
IQthregt, N. I. hours, in one day, once in wgbt 

14. Mit ^ohp Hiart. Yet this is a service from whic^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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gentlemen seem to shrink as from a la^ 
almost degrading to them; and, narrow 
is tile number from which an Europeax* 
jury can be selected, still narrower w ould 
it be, were all the evasions ami excuses 
offered to have effect* 


Stqrreme Court, ColoTobo, July 9, 1821. 

Tines for Non-attendance on Juries. 

The Chief Justice. — It may be re- 
membered, that at the hist criminal session 
it was tlibught necessary to summon a jury 
of Europeans. 

^ the Europeans in this settlement are 
principally the gentlemen filling offices 
under Government, who have other high- 
ly important duties to discharge, the Court 
(unless in cases where the charter impera- 
tively retpjires such a Juiy^) has hitherto 
been very sparing in calling for their at- 
tendance. 

Accordingly, in the course of ten years, 
which have occurred since the establish- 
ment of Juries in this island, there have 
been but two instances in which such a 
Jury has been summoned, unless for the 
trial of Europeans, 

In the first of these instances, this course 
was adopted on the application of the pub- 
lic prosecutor, in an instance where the 
Cutcheny of an out-station had been rob- 
bed to a great extent, under suspicious 
circumstances ; and a very minute investi- 
gation, by an intelligent and unbiassed 
Jury, was found to be necessary. 

In the last case, the* character of a ma- 
gistrate was at stake; his secretary had 
made a char^ against him of disgraceful 
peculation, in consequence of which he 
was deprived of his office ; the secretary 
was in his turn accused of conspiracy, and 
the prosecutor and prisoner were so ex- 
tensively connected amongst all the Bur- 
gher inhabitants of Colombo, that it would 
have been impossible from that class to 
select a jury of which the members would 
not be liable to imputation on the one side 
or the other ; in such a case, the Court 
felt it right to exercise its pow er of ap- 
pointing an European jury, as most likely 
to do strict justice between the parties. 

The result was, that the character of the 
magistrate w as, after a full and accurate 
investigation, by the verdict of a most re- 
spectable and highly intelligent jmy, com- 
pletely vindicated. 

- It is to shew that the Court has not vex- 
atiously or wantonly required the attend- 
ance of those gentlemen, that these two 
cases, the only cases in which it lias ex- 
ercised this power, have been mentioned • 
but taking all the cases in which the ser- 
vices of Europeans have been required at 
Colombo, since the year 18n, they 
amount to fifteen in ten years, requiring 


The number of Europeans in Colombo, 
capable of serving on juries, appears by 
the official return to be thirty-two ; the ac- 
cidental presence of two gentlemen from 
the out-stations, increased it on the last 
occasion to thirty-four. 

Out of this number ten gentlemen 
(nearly one-third) failed to attend ; tlie 
Court did not exercise the power given to 
it by the charter, of immediately fining 
them, but reserved the subject to this term, 
to give opportunities of making such ex- 
cuses as they might be able to offer. 

Neither would it willingly resort to the 
more severe measure of punishing this 
neglect by imprisonment, although power 
to do so is entrusted to it by charter. 

There seems to be a remarkable anxiety 
in some of these gentlemen, to establish a 
title to exemption from this duty. We 
can acknowledge none, the law does not 
sanction, nor do circumstances allow them ; 
in the instance of Members of Council in- 
deed, the courtesy pf the Judges has 
hitherto prevented their being called upon, 
and in that of tlie Deputy Secretary of 
Government, a becoming attention to the 
convenience of the Governor, near whose 
person that officer is constantly required, 
has dispensed with his attendance. 

But in no other instance, though various 
efforts have been made to establish them, 
have any exemptions been admitted, nor 
by law could tiiey be admitted by the 
Court, 

Reduced by these circumstances to the 
number of thirty-four, and by the neglect 
of attendance to twenty-four, there re- 
mained on the occasion of which I now 
speak but that number, out of whom thir- 
teen jurors were to be elected by lot. 
Were this disinclination encouraged by 
the easiness of tfae Court, it is obvious, 
that the non-attendance of a few more, 
and the exercise of the prisoner's right of 
absolutely challenging five would fritter 
dowm the election by lot, into the mockery 
of putting in thirteen names (if so many 
were pleased to attend) into the urn to 
draw out the same names as the jurors to 
be sworn. 

But it is not in the particular instance 
of Europeans themselves, that the incon- 
venience is most severely felt ; it is in the 
very bad example whith is thus set to the 
natives ; it is in the eagerness with which 
that bad example is imitated : the natives 
see the exemption from juries sought as a 
privilege by these gentlemen, and instead 


/ 
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ought, and a proper his garden, at the village of Etteligodde, 


\y obedience to the law in their 
rs, would shew them, that it is a 


m.' 

o^Wegeto be permitted to sit upon juries, 
strain every nerve to escape this tefr- 
-ble duty, and we are wearied every ses- 
sion with excuses and applications, from 
the least occupied people in exist^ce en- 
deavouring to avoid this sacrifice of their 
precious time. Nay, the very lounging 
idler who saunters all day in our veran- 
das, disturbing the Court with his silly 
gabble, will, when called to exercise this 
duty, approach with all tlie ejurncstness of 
a person anxious to escape a heavy 
penalty ; and if he can by any fraud or 
contrivance imixjse upon the Court so as 
to be spared his attendance, turn to his 
companions with the exultation of one who 
had established a valuable claim, and re- 
turn to Iris idle uselessness widi gratified 
vanity* 

And why will English gentlemen set an 
example so unworthy of English feelings ; 
why will they not rather uphold with anxi- 
ous reverence tliis inestimable privilege ? 
where else can they look mth such immix- 
ed confidence for protection and security 
to life or honour, as to the trial by jury ? 

It Jias been suggested, but I cannot 
believe h, that some of tliese gentlemen 
imaging that an attendance on this Court 
lessens the respect in which they wish to 
be held by the natives ; if there be a per- 
son capable of such egregious folly he is 
an object of pltyi if ther^ be one who 
would for such feelings surrender the 
right of trial by jury, (and it may be dc> 
stroyed by neglect or contempt, as effec- 
tually as by violence), he is a wretched 
calcuiatpr, miserable man, who would 
sell his birthright for the paltry mess ad- 
ministered to his vanity, in the stupid 
wonder of ignorance and servility. 

I trust that we shall not again have to 
make observations of this kind, and that 
it is only neceasary to awaken the mpre 
respectable feelings of our countrymen to 
put an end to this very bad practice ; in 
tlie hope tiiat this may occur, and in proof 
of our anxiety to avoid harsh measures, as 
long as possible, we do now remit all the 
fines of the last criminal session .” — Ceylun 
Gaz, 

TIGZa DESTROYED. 

We are happy to state, tliat a tiger was 
destroyed near Gallee, on the 26th ult. 
■which is supposed to be the same animal, 
whose visits to that neighbourhood have 
previously been attended with fatal con- 
sequences. lliis object, however, we arc 
sorry to add, was not affected before fur- 
ther destruction of human life : a man 
named Polonewillegey Adrian having been 
killed by a tiger on the 24th instant, in 


distant abdut two miles from the Cut- 
cherry ; and a girl named Pas^ualWlle'' 
gay Babehamy, at the of her mbdier, 

in the village of Holawagodde, on the very 
morning tlie animal was destroyed. 

A party of villagers, under tlie direction 
of the Cuteberry Mqdeiiar,. :traced the 
tiger in the course of the day, to a tree in 
tfie jungles, in wliich he h?d taken up his 
station, leaving the mangled body the 
girl at tlie foot oi‘ it ; lie was lit^iued from 
that position, and in a short time kijled. 
The animal was brought to the Cutcherry 
in the evening, and being opened,' was 
found to contain two of the fingers and ]3le 
hair of the unfortunate girl that had been 
carried off that morning. — Ceylon Piqyer, 
July 7, 

LOSS OF THE SHIP FATTALVAHOOJ^ 

We regret to state, that the country 
Fattalvahood, of 400 tons, command^ ,by 
iMr, W, Richardson, has founder^ off 
eastern coast of the islanch near Ambela- 
pokene, a village in the Wanmy. The 
pnly particulars that liave reaclied u&, of 
this occurrence arc contained in. a report 
of tjie circumstance made ,tQ the. Goljiei^^r 
of Trincomalee, by the sitting l^Iagistrate 
at Molietivoe, who proceeded;. to |the spot 
as soon as he he.TTd of the wrecks with the 
view of rendering every assistance to the 
unfortunate suffeiers, and of. aaviug as 
much as was practicable of the vessel, and 
the cargo she had on board. 

The Fattalvahood is stated to have sail- 
ed froirj Bombay on the ild June, bound 
to Madras ; and that wlien she had pass- 
ed Trincomalee, she sprung a leak, which 
admitted water into die vessel so freely, 
as to leave no chance of keeping her adoat, 
until slie could be brought into Trincoma- 
lee, die nearest harbour. Her Commaii. 
der consequently determined to run the 
ship on shore, in order to ^ve the crew, 
and ill the expectation of preserving a part 
of her cargo ; tlie wind however, veering 
round soon after, and blowing off the land 
with some violence, this object was not 
elftcted, and the ship sunk at eleven 
A. M., on the 25th, in six fathom water, 
and about six miles from the shore, off 
Ambelapokene, where she remains in 
nearly an erect position, with the water 
almost over her lower mast’s heads. Every 
soul on board was safely landed at the vil- 
lage in the boats belonging to the ship, 
but at the time this report was made, no 
part of her cargo had been sa\ ed . — Ceylon 
Gov, Qqz. 

BIRTH. 

July 17. At Jaffna, the lady of Chas, 
Edward Layard, Esq , his Majesty’s Civil 
Service, of a son. 

^ C 2 
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DEATH. 

Ju 7 S£ 14. At Trincomalee, after a short 
illi^sS) Mr. George R. Ewbank. Chief 
Clerk in the Storekeeper’s Office of his 
Majesty’s Naval Yard, at that port : a 
young man of an amiable disposition, and 
of great abilities, deeply regretted and much 
lamented by all who knew him ; by whose 
death the Crown has lost a most valuable 
and faithful servant. 
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NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

REPORTED SEIZURE OF A BRITISH VESSEL. 

SUSPICIOU4 CHARACTER OF AK ENGLISH 
RESIDENT IN THE ISLAND OF NONCOWRV, 

Fenang, May 16, 1821. — A n?port 

prevailed here some time since that a 
ship had been cut off at the Nicobar 
Islands, with no further accounts ; the 
following letter, favoured us by Capt. 
Brisley, commander of the Covelong, re- 
cently arrived from Rangoon, we regret to 
say, confirms the fact of such an occur- 
rence; and we give it at length, as it con- 
tiuns information which will be found 
useful and interesting to tliose navigating 
in the Bay of Bengal, and who are in the 
liabit of touching at the Nicobars for re- 
freshments : — - 

“ I am son-y to say, tliat the report we 
had here some time ago of a vessel having 
been cut off at the Nicobars is confirmed 
beyond a doubt. Capt. De Souza, who 
came a passenger with me from Rangoon, 
has given me the following particulars, 
and wliich I send to you for publication. 

Capt. De Souza was at Bompoka, one 
of the Nicobar Islands, in December last, 
and learnt from an Englishman residing 
there, tliat a sliip from Bengal had been 
cut off, and all hands massacred by the 
natives of Noncowry, anothtr of the Ni- 
cobar Islands. He is perfectly satisfied 
as to the truth of tliis report, as he had 
been an eye witness to the Noncowry boats 
coming to the Island he was at, with silk 
piece goods, dooriahs, rice, sugar, &c., 
bartering with the natives of Bompoka for 
tobacco and dollars, and at such a price 
which leaves no doubt as to their being the 
produce of rapine and plunder. 

The above is the substance of the ac- 
count I have obtained from Capt De 
Souza, on that subject ; but it has often 
been a matter of surprise and astonishment 
to me that the inhabitants of Noncowry 
should so much dilier from the natives of 
the other Nicobar Islands, particularly 
those of the Car Nicobar, at which 
Island I have frequently touched, and 
liave had opportunities of obser\'ing and 
knowing them to be of a character most 
hospitable and inoffensive. It is however 
my opinion that the natives of Noucowry 
are not naturally bad, but are led and in- 


stigated to the commission of ctjI 
depredations by one or two Caflree^- 
have been long residing at Noncowr T 
were originally transported from 
quebar, when the Danes had settleme 
on the Island. There appear to be strong 
grounds for this suspicion, and whilst they 
remain there, they will render the ap- 
proach of vessels to tlie Island for refresh- 
ments very unsafe. I am further confirm- 
ed in my suspicions against the CaflVces, 
by the circumstance of its not being the 
first instance of vessels liaving been cut oft* 
at that place. About twelve years ago, a 
brig, whose name I do not recollect, but 
I believe belonging to Madras, w as cut olf, 
and all hands, w ith the exception of one or 
two men, were killed. There was abo 
another brig belonging to Madras, witli 
the commander of which, Capt. Price, 

I was acquainted, who, on his aiTival at 
Rangoon, informed me that he had very 
narrowly escaped losing his brig and all 
their lives through the beforementioned 
Caffrees, 

There appears, in my opinion, a great 
deal of suspicion attached to the English- 
man who resides at Bompoka. Tlie ac- 
count he gave of himself to Capt. De 
Souza, is as follow s : That he had desert- 
ed from an English Sliip w hich touched at 
Noncowry for water, and that the natives 
refused to let him leave the Island unless 
he gave them something by way of ransom. 
Capt. De Souza tlien remarked to him, 
that be w^as not now at Noncowry, but at 
Bompoka, and that the inhabitants of the 
latter Island would not prevent his leaving 
it, and even if they did, it was not diffi- 
cult for him to go on board the brig, and 
that he (Capt. De Souza) would be very 
happy to take him away. This man de- 
clined taking advantage of the ofter, but 
remained at Bompoka w'hcn Capt, De 
Souza sailed. 

Uliese circumstances lead me to suggest 
that it w ould be very satisfactory to those 
concerned, if it could be ascertained what 
ship it is which has tlius been cut oft*, and 
if possible, some measures taken to deter 
tlie Noncowrans from committing any fu- 
ture depredations, and to secure the safety 
of vessels touching at tlieir Island in dis- 
tress or for refreshments. 

A ship which sailed from Bengal last 
year for the Persian Gulf is missing, and 
no account whatever has yet been received 
of her ; it is therefore veiy probable that 
the ship alluded to by Capt. De Souza 
may be her ; and although it may be ob- 
served that a vessel bound to the Persian 
Gulf can have no business at Noucowiy'. 
many instances have occurred of greater 
improbabilities happening to shipping. 

'Hiis account I should think will be of 
service to persons navigating in the Bay of 
Bengal, as it will be a caution to tliem 
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act, should they be obliged to At seven, the Indiana filled and made 
of Noncowry.**— .Ca^ 'Paper, all sail, leaving the natives to enjoy the 

cie?f^ the Editor of the Bengal Hiirkaru, bruits of their labour for their pains, as we 
IiSiR : I observed in your Paper of Sa- purchase nothing of them excepting 

:lirday, that it was supposed a ship had » few bird*s nests. While off the Island 
been cut off at the Nicobar Islands : for of Noncowry, several boats came off con- 
furtlier and stronger proofs regarding the Gaining old ^eet coppery bolts, and nails ; 
character of the Englishman that resides ^ ^ could not learn from them whence 

there, I beg to state the following circum- procured them. In one of the boats 

stances, for the information of Com- there was a Portuguese looking man, de- 
manders who may be passing that way. In cently dressed in the European style, 
the month of December 1$*'0, the ship lam, Sir, 

Indiana, Capt. J. Pearl, passed the Nico- MiJRrHr, 

bars on her way from Penang to this place. Late 1st Officer of the Indiana. 

When off the Island of Terrossa, aliout ■ ■ p. ■ 


six r.M., they were suddenly surprised by 
the approach of a boat containing about 
fourteen men, who very dexterously rowed 
alongside, and came on board. One of 
them spoke a little English, and was the 
bearer of a letter from an Englishman, 
dated April 1820, stating that he was very 
poor and distressed. The letter was di- 
rected to any English ships that should 
happen to pass that way, begging them to 
take him away, and also requesting them 
to send him some old clothes, as he was 
destitute of almost all the necessaries of 
life. Llisnaineis Wm. Worthington, but 
the natives call him John. This letter 
excited the attention of Capt. Pearl, the 
Hon. John Macallister, and several other 
gentlemen, passengers ; who immediately 
dispatched the boat with a large quantity 
of clothing and a note from Capt. Pearl, 
stating that he would wait for him off 
Bom|x>ka, or Pomboke, the island upon 
wiiich he resided. 

The ship was accordingly hove to off the 
Island, and continued to bum Marooning 
lights every hour during the night ; and a 
gun was fired every four hours. At six 
A.M. several boats came alongside, among 
which was the one that had been dispatch- 
ed for the European. Tlie people stated 
tliathe could not come so far out, but re- 
quested that the ship would come into the 
harbour, and anchor; and he would sup- 
ply her with all the different productions 
of the Islands. Many of the boats con- 
tained old copper and nails, which they 
reported to have been taken from a ship 
that had been wrecked there. The prices 
they demanded for their articles were be- 
yond measure exorbitant; but they said 
that they dared not take less, as that was 
the price fixed by the European, unless 
the ship came to anchor. By one of the 
boats we learned, that he had been in the 
habit of sending this petition to every ship 
that passed, in order to profit by trading 
with them. The Island of Bompoka, or 
Pembokc, is a very delightful place ; the 
natives have something of tlie Malay coun- 
tenance, and are remarkably stout, and 
well made. They appear an open, hos- 
pitable, and inoffensive people. 


SINGAPORE, 

Private accounts from Singapore repre- 
sent that infant colony as in a very pro- 
mising state, and the writers are sanguine 
in their expectations, w'ith regard to its 
future prosperity. Its advantages are high- 
ly appreciated by those who visit it, and 
the idea of giving it up to the Dutch is 
deprecated generally. Humours, how- 
ever, prevailed there, at the date of these 
accounts, having an entirely opposite com- 
plexion. By their latest communications 
from Batavia, it was understood that the 
Dutch intended to withdraw their claim 
on Singapore, but this intelligence is 
weakened by the reports wnth which it is 
coupled, that they were also inclined to 
give up Rhio, and even to abandon Banca 
to the British. Such measures w'ould be 
directly contrary to the sy'stem of policy 
on which they have acted since their return 
to India, and are unlikely to take place, 
even on the supposition that they have 
found these settlements to be uselessly 
burdensome and expensive. They may 
find it ruinous to persist in their extensive 
plans for preserving an absolute ascen- 
dancy in tlieir eastern seas, but their cha- 
racteristic jealousy would deter tliem from 
giving a jireponderance to British infiuence 
in that quarter by a transfer of possessions 
which would lead to that result. — Cal. Paper 
of July 23, 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

We have received Sydney Gazettes to 
the 1 1 til Aug. , inclusive. Governor Mac- 
quarie had returned to Sydney about the 
middle of July, from a visit of inspection 
to Van Dieman’s Land, and an official 
account of the present state of that colony 
was published in tlie Sydney Gazette soon 
after his arrival. We believe it has already 
been made public in this country, but a 
brief sketch of its contents may not be 
uninteresting. The Governor notices, in 
appropriate terms of commendation, the 
numerous most essential improvements 
which had taken place at Hobart’sTown and 
other parts, since his previous visit in 1811. 
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The number of well-built houses in Ho- 
Ixirt's Town are stated at 421, and the 
population at 2,700 souls. He particular- 
ly notices the erection of a government- 
house, handsome church, a commodious 
military barrack, a strong gaol, a well con- 
structed hospital, and roomy barrack for 
convicts. There was also considerable 
progress made in the building of a sub- 
stantial pier at Sullivan’s Cove, which, com- 
bined with the natural facilities of the 
place, will it is alleged, render it one of 
the best and safest anchorages in the world. 
He passes an apparently well merited en- 
comium <m the industry and spirit of en- 
terprjze manifested by the inhabitants of 
Heart’s Town, and gives due share of 
prsdse to Lieut. Governor Sobell, for liis 
wise regulations and judicious arrange- 
luents, as having excited and fostered that 
disphsition, on the part of the inhabitants, 
from which all the improvements enu- 
merated have resulted. The Governor 
makes an equally favourable report with 
regard to the advancing state of tlie settle- 
mentst at Port Dalrymple, Launceston, 
George^ Town, &c. &c. Three lines of 
roadh are in the course of formation from 
the capital to various parts of the island, 
one of them extending to the distance of 
120 Hiiles. The general population of 
Van Dieman’s Land is stated at 6,372 
souk^ exclusive of the civil and military 
officers; and it contains 28,838 head of 
homed cattle, 182,468 sheep, 421 horses, 
and 10,683 acres of land in cultivation. 
By the introduction of the Merino breed 
of sheep, the quality of wool grown in 
the colony was rapidly improving, and it 
was expected that it would soon obtain 
such a degree of perfection as to render 
it a most valuable export to the mother 
country. The detachments of tlie 1st 
Royal Scots, the 24th, 30th, 34th, 45th, 
53d, 8 2d, and 89th Regts., stationed for 
some time in New South Wales, had em- 
barked at Sydney, and were to sail on 
the 1 6th of August to join their respective 
regiments in India. It appears from these 
papers, that the crime of forging upon the 
New South Wales Bank had already made 
its appearance in this ccdony. On the 6th 
of August no less than six men had been 
tried before the Supreme Court for forging 
and uttering, knowing to be forged, £l0 
notes. Four of them were found guilty, — 

Lcnidonpajyer. 


CHINA. 

Extract of a letter receive<l from China 
by the Maitland, dated the 5th April. 

“ I thank you for the information respect- 
ing cotton : bad I been enabled to say any 
thing in its favour, I should have answered 
you long since ; but from the time you re- 
ceived our letter, it has gradually declined 
in price to this moment, and it is now so 


^China, — Siberia. 

desperately depressed as renders * 
pleasant subject. I have already 
much upon it to my friends most ^ 
to engage in it, as renders it an irkso 
task to give my real opinion : but wii. 
the hope that it may save you from any 
concern in it, I will briefly state, that we 
have 90 bales of Bombay and Bengal 
unsold to the irrojyer people U'ho manvj'ac- 
iure it. The Lowjee’s cargo, lately ar- 
rived from Bombay (fine Europe market), 
has sold for about 13 tales, payment in each 
508,00 drs. and the remainder in sugar. 
Ibe Maitland (by which I now write) 
has been here four or fi\e months, and 
her cargo is not yet sold ; 11-3 has been 
the highest offer, and I suppose 10-5 could 
not be obtained just now. 

The cultivation of Nankeeu cotton has 
so much increased, as has enabled them 
to send it here in large quantities, and sell 
it at 14 tales; the fineness of its quality 
precludes the poasibility of that’ of India 
competing witliit, till the latter is reduced 
to 8 or 10 tales ; any that may arrive from 
Bengal will not probably exceed these 
limits, it will therefore be a desperate at- 
tempt to send any till the prices in India 
are proportionally reduced ; though I sup- 
pose we may expect 1 52 m. bales ! How 
it may be disposed of, tlie future must 
determine : I apprehend much mischief. 

Opium has been as high as 2,500 for 
Company’s, and 1 ,800 for Malwa ; in con- 
sequence of so small an importation last 
year. It is, since the brig Culvo Trami- 
ly’s arrival, falling, and may now be 
quoted at 2,000 for Company’s, and 1,600 
for Malwa and Turkey ; but all will fall 
to the prices of last year, as soon as the 
expected importations appear; say to 13 
or 1400, and the speculators will probably 
repent having bought so dear at the sales 
in Calcutta. — Hurk. 


SIBERIA. 

formation of BIBLE SOCIETIES. 

Extracts from Dr, Henderson’s Letters 
from St. Petersburgh to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society; 

May 5, 1 820. The representative of his 
Imperial Majesty in Asia, tlie Governor- 
General of Siberia, not only aftbrds every 
necessary support to such as are carrying 
on the operations of the Bible Society in 
those vast and uncultivated regions, but is 
himself acting as a zealous and most suc- 
cessful agent of the Institution. Having 
lately undertaken a journey into the most 
distant parts of Asiatic Russia, he makes 
it a point, among odier important mea- 
sures which he adopts, to establish Bible 
Societies at the different places which he 
visUs in his progress ; I mentioned some 
time ago, that he had formed an important 
Auxiliary at Irkutsk. I have now the 
pleasure of adding, that, visiting the mines 
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IS^^hinsk, near the frontier of China, 
ij^iumbers of poor criminals are con- 

•gXd to wear out the dregs of a wretched 
j^nce, His Excellency had no sooner 
Jumed from their subterraneous regions, 
Jian he established a Bible Association, 
principally with a view to their benefit, and 
not less than 2,100 rubles were subscribed 
on tlie spot. Nor has his zeal in the good 
cause stopped here : from yesterday’s Ga- 
zette, I perceive, that, on the 17th of Fe- 
bruary, His Excellency formed a Bible 
Institution at Kiatcha, the frontier town 
between Russia and China, where the two 
nations meet for the purposes of trade. 
Almost all the public officers and mer- 
chants assisted at the solemnity, which 
was opened by a speech delivered by the 
principal clergyman ; after w'hich, the Co- 
ver nor. General himself expatiated on the 
object and utility of Bible Societies. The 
sum subscribed amounted to 4,020 rubles,” 

June 19, 1820. “ The Committee w ere 
yesterday much gratified, by accounts 
transmitted by the Irkutsk Committee and 
the Governor- General of Siberia, respect- 
ing tlie rapid progress of the cause in those 
remote regions of the Eastern world. Tlie 
Bible Association at Kiatcha, on tlie Chi- 
nese frontier, has collected not less than 
5,463 rubles, in little more than one 
month ; of which sum, 700 rubles w ere 
subscribed by the invalids, cossacks, and 
other military persons. At Nertschinsk, 
famous for its mines, 2,434 rubles were col- 
lected in tlie course of three days. Ilis Ex- 
cellency the Governor- General, by whom, 
as I informed you in a former letter, these 
Societies were formed, seems fully deter- 
mined that no inhabited part of his vast 
Government shall long remain destitute of 
the words of Eternal Life. It is now his 
intention to establish a Bible Society in 
die town of Yakutsk, on the river Lena, 
the operations of which wdll extend to tlie 
most distant shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
Ochotsk and Kamtschatka will follow 
next ; and I have no doubt that, in less 
than another year, we shall be delighted 
with accounts of the formation of a Bible 
Society for the Aleutian Islands ; and 
soon shall be fulfilled the words of tlie 
prophet : From the utter moat parts o/* the 
earth have we heard son^Sy gvqh glory to the 
righteous.** 

October 6, 1820. In a former com- 
munication, I mentioned that the Gover- 
nor-General of Siberia was taking mea- 
sures for effecting the formation of an 
Auxiliary in the town of Yakutsk. It is 
now in my power to inform you, tliat liis 
exertions have been crowned with success, 
a Society having actually been established 
in that remote and chilly region, which w'e 
may consider as our most advanced post 
in Asiatic Russia.” 

Of this Society at Yakutsk, Dr. Pin- 
kerton writes : 


“ A Bible Association, in connection 
with the Irkutsk Auxiliary, has been 
formed in Yakutsk, which is situated on 
the banks of the Lena, under the sixty- 
second degree of north latitude, with about 
3,000 inhabitants. No less than 649 ru- 
bles and 50 copecks w'ere subscribed at 
the establishment of this Society by the in- 
habitants of those northern regions.”— 
Mission, Reg, 


CENTRAL ASIA. 

We have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing news from the north-west. About 
a year ago, Shah Moorad, the son of the 
Ameer of Kundoos, a province lying be- 
tween Balkli and Budukshan, collected a 
large force, chiefly of Usliek Tartars, and 
subdued the following countries in the 
space of eight months : Budukshan, Balkhf 
Kertageen Koolab, the district of the Ha- 
zarehs, dependents on Khoolm ; Inderab 
and Khoos, dependencies on Cabul, and 
Chatteral, which is also known by the 
name of Little Kashkar. This extraor- 
dinary conqueror has adopted tlie policy of 
transplanting his new subjects from their 
native seats to other subjugated provinces, 
tlie inhabitants of w hich are in like man- 
ner transferred to tliose vacated by the re- 
moval. 

We understand that the brother of Shoo, 
ja, the ex- King of Cabul, has transferred 
tlie throne of Cabul to Ghizni. Shah Mah- 
mood and his son Kamran are at Heraut* 
— Cal, Gov, Gaz,, May. 24. 


PERSIA. 

Letters from Persia mention the safe 
arrival of Colonel Doyle, and his* com- 
panion, Dr. Cragie, at Ispahan They 
had met with every attention from the Go- 
vernors and peisons in authority on the 
way, and their journey had been on the 
whole agreeable, but less expeditious and 
more expensive than had been anticipated. 
A Persian Amb^sador had arrived at 
Gombroon on bis way to Bombay. The 
heat had been as great in the Persian Gulf 
apparently as in India, and at Kishma, 
where the station of the Bombay troops 
was fixed, all the surgeons, and five of 
the officers of this small establishment 
were sick. — CaL Jour. Aug. 11. 


PERSIAN GULF. 

Muscat , — Letters from Muscat Cove, 
dated 9th July, mention tlie arrival there 
of the Francis Warden, after a long, te- 
dious, and boisterous passage of 53 days 
from this port. The H. C. cruizer Ternate 
arrived at the same time, having suffered 
some little damage in her masts and yards 
from the bad weather The H. C. cruizer 
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Vas ib he ^spatdie^ ^th cers were sickly, and the majority 
p^ets, &ci to Bosfa&eL > 
i 0>rM''8th July^ a vary si]^b sword 
&am ^M^GoVemoroOeneral w^pi^ented 
Ifae > Imaiim of Muscat by Mr* Jukes, 
to the Persian Court, His 
expre^ed bhnself much gratified 
vritb the ptesent, and the manner <j£ its ]pre- 
Paper, Puly 14. 

At Kishme all was quiet ; but 
are sorry to learn that most of our oifi- 


rity^f* 

iM3es,^r 


at sea on board tbe H. C. ctxuxes&, 
July 21 


ARABIA GULF. 

From Mocha, we learn that the Dola 
insists that the clause in the Tnea^ re- 
specting British ships does nob extend to 
Native vessels w''^ing the Britudi flag.'— 
Bom. Coitr.i June 20. 


african JntcUigcnce, 


MAURITIUS. 

PllOCLAMATIOK, 

In the Name of His Majesty George IV., 
oC the ikiited Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland 

King, 

His Excellency Robert Townsend Far- 
QUHAR, Esq., Governor and Command- 
s‘el'-in-Chfef of the Island of Mauritius 
and Hependences, Capt— General, Vice- 
'AdmiraJ, &c. &c. &c. 

^IVheareas by His Majesty's Order in 
Council, under date the 12tli of July 1820, 
the. Or^r in Council of the 2Stb of May 
for. regulating the trade of the Island 
D^^anritius with foreign States in amity 
with His Majesty, has been repealed. 

. And whereas the regulations with re- 
spect to the trade of this island with States 
in anuty with His Majesty must now be 
made conformable to the Order in Coun- 
cil of the I2th of July 1820, 

The Order in Council of the 28th of 
May 1819, and the Proclamation which 
was published in this Colony on the 17th 
of July 1820, have consequently ceased to 
be in force. 

^ His Exc. the Governor having found 
lun^elf under the necessity of referring to 
His Majesty's ministers the several doubts 
and difficulties that have arisen relative to 
the manner in which the Order in Council 
of the 12th of July 1820 should be made 
to apply to States, Settlements, and Coun- 
tries situated to the Eastvrard of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and within the limits of 
the Charter of the East- India Company, 
it has become necessary to direct that, un- 
til the decision of the Government at home 
on tliis subject shall be known, the pro- 
visions of the IVoclamation of the 31st of 
October 1814, which has received the li- 
mited approbation of Government, in so 
far as it tends to regulate the inter-colonial 
trade between the Island of Mauritius and 
the ports, places, and countries situated 
within the limits of the Company’s char- 
ter, shall continue in force and full effect, 
with the subsequent modifications and ad- 


ditions wliich may have been made, par- 
ticularly to the 14th and l^h articles of 
the smd Prodamatlon. 

With a view of securing the due collec- 
tion of the additional duty establi^ied by 
the Order in Council of the 12th July 
1820, in every case in which it should be 
payable, in order to preserve that just re- 
ciprocity which is the basis and the essen- 
tial condition of the new commercial ar- 
rangements, authorized by the said Order 
in Council ; it is decreed and ordered that 
all articles, goods, and merchandize, being 
the growth, produce, and manufacture of 
tlie Island of Mauritius and Dependencies, 
which may be exported on board vessels 
under foreign colours, bound to any ports, 
places, and countries to the eastward of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and within tlie 
limits of the Charter of the East- India 
Company, shall be subject to the payment 
of such additional duty as is established 
by the Order in Council of the 12th 
July 1820. 

The Island of Bourbon being situated 
to tlie eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and within the limits of the Charter 
of die East- India Company, the produce 
of the Island of Bourbon may be im- 
ported from the said Island into the Mau- 
ritius, according to the conditions contain- 
ed in the Proclamation of tbe 3 1st October 
1814, as modified by tbe succeeding ar- 
ticle of the present Proclamation; but 
wine and brandy, the produce of France, 
which shall have been reshipped at Bour- 
bon, and from thence legally imported 
into the Island of Mauritius, ^all come 
within the privilege of the Entrepot pur- 
suant to the Proclamation of the 12th Sept. 
1820, in precisely the same manner as if 
tliese articles had been imported into the 
Island of Mauritius direct from the West- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The French coasting vessels coming 
from and going to Bourbon shall pay the 
same duties at Mauritius as the English 
coasters of the latter Island are now, or 
may hereafter be subject to. 

All articles, goods and merchandize be- 
ing the growth, produce, and manufacture 
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of the Island of Mauritius and dependen- 
cies, when they shall be exported from this 
Island into that of Bourbon, of whatever 
nation may be the vessel on beard which 
they are sMpped, shall pay the same du- 
ties are established by the Order in 
Coimdl of the 12th July 1820, on the 
produce of the Island of Mauritius and 
dep0)dencie8, when exported on board 
French vessels to the ports of France. 

With respect to private and local charges, 
distinguished under the head of port du- 
ties, anchorage, pilotage, and others of the 
same nature, the foreign vessels admitted 
into the ports of the island of Mauritius, 
conformably to tlie laws and regulations 
which regulate the commerce of this co- 
lony, shall not, in future, be made subject 
to any other, nor to any higher duties, Aan 
those pjdd by vessels under British colours ; 
derogating, in such particulars, from all 
jprevious regulatmns to the contrary, espe- 
cially from the 11th cliap. of the Decree 
of the 30th Fructidor, 1 2feh year, and from 
the provisions in this regard contained in 
the Prociamarion. of the 29th of August 
1817. 

All the various dispositions of the Prb- 
clamatkm o€ the 19th of Sept, 1820, which 
was published in consequence of the Order 
in Council of die 28th May 1819, are 
maintained, and will continue in force ac- 
cordingly, in order to secure and extend 
the happy effects of the Order in Council 
of the 12th of July 1820, in favour of the 
commerce of this colony. 

The import duty on all goods legally 
imported into the island of Mauritius, on 
board British vessels, remains generally 
hxed at 6 per cent, on their value, accord- 
ing to the valuation which may be made ; 
in consequence, the provisions contained 
in the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th articles of the 
1st chap, of ^e Decree of the 30th Fruc- 
tidor, 12th year, as also the Tarif of im- 
port duties annexed to the said Decree, 
remain annulled, and are of no further 
effect. 

The present Proclamation shall be read, 
published, and entered on the Records of 
the Courts and Tribunals of this Colony, 
and a copy thereof transmitted to his Honor 
the Chief Judge and Commissary of Jus- 
tice. 

R. T. Farqukar. 

lort^Louis, \^th May 1821. 


ISLE OF BOURBON. 

VOLCANO. 

Extract of a letter, dated Isle of Bour- 
bon, March 31, 1821 : — “ About tlic be- 
ginning of this month the volcano on thi'. 
island, after having displayed above the 
crater all the magnificent horrors of its 
fires, terminated it by an abundant erup- 
tion, wliich w as so rapid, that the la\ a v as 
Atiatic Journ , — No, 74. 


not more, on the 9tli, than 50 or 60 poles 
from the highway, wdiieh it could not fail 
to reach in a short time. A severe shock 
of an eartliquake was experienced on the 
14th, at St. Rosa, but so sudden, that they 
could not discover its direction. We have 
not heard what has been felt in other 
quarters. A letter from St. Rosa, of the 
26th March, announces, that ibr several 
days the communication between that 
place and St, Joseph has been interrupted, 
and that the lava rushes into the sea with a 
dread! Ill noise. The heavy rains for some 
days past have hindered the couriers front 
passing, and prevented us from giving a 
more detailed account of that event ; but 
we hope soon to be able to give a complete 
account of this eruption.” 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

NEW SETTLEMENT ESTABLISHED BY THE 

officers or the late royal AFRICAK 

CORPS. 

Extract of a letter, dated Albany, Cape 
of Good Hope, Sept. 15, 1891 I 
think my last informed you of the esta- 
blishment of a new^ settlwnent, in advance, 
by the Officers of the late Royal Africans, 
recently disbanded. Its site is between 
the Great Fish and Beka rivers : a country 
hitherto considered as neutral, but which 
ierm is now restricted to the territwy be- 
tween the latter and Keiskamma rivers. 
The conditions on whidi the new Colonists 
have located are yory advantageous ; they 
have each a grant of 4,€XX) acres; two 
town lots, in a beautiful village Which 
they have established ; 40 acres in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood ; with the privi- 
lege of selecting from thrir late raiment 
several men as servants, at r Uw rate of 
wages, whom Government agree to ration 
for the firbt year. A few other individuals 
have been admitted to the same advan- 
tages, as well as several of the non-com- 
missioned officers of the above corps. The 
result of these terms has been an amazingly 
rapid progress in the erection of their new 
town, to which the name of Frederick- 
burgh has been given, in honour of the 
Commander-ia-Cliief. I rode over last 
week to see the country, and was surprised 
to find, in the space of about six weeks, 
full 40 houses completed, or in progress. 
The buildings are mostly constructed of 
turf, and plastered ; mairy gardens are 
made, and several acres cf wheat and po- 
tatoes in cultivation. Tlie situation of the 
town is most beautiful and romantic : it i> 
placed ill a valley of easy access, and wa- 
tered by the river Gualana, which there 
runs over a bed of rocks, and empties 
itself into the sea, about seven miles di.s- 
tant. llie population is, at present, about 
200, of which there is a military guard 
(occupying a barrack) of 30 Hottentots and 

VoL. XIII. 2 D 
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attained : the latter isc^t throu^ a thick 
4 iithe «#stvv^^i 0 fvthe,<^t wQod,b«W wiiieliy at the distance bf full 
F4Jh^v^ni? 93^l m eyery ooo. feet^ .the river. vUns 5 ia jaaany places, 

W, ^ ' appearance on both sides, sit is nearly > pKccipilous* 

the a.^ertiQn f you scarcely The ford is wide, and cather.^eep. A 
j^ATj^<^iTOile oa' the opposite, tside of waggon road is ordo^^d to be cut by this 
ypu di^co^«r the mobt pass immediately, l^ut; to ^Mst 

t^j^pgij^ilerc^ice ! the eyejs no longer he very circuitous. A third road is nro- 
masses of stone jected at the mouth of th^ 
w.U:ui i.i-.-p out to the sue- f^y.V ^ sAiall boat for foot 'passengers 

iM\- ^%i Ihc ! -i o! -mi: .Ii-Ii'i , ravines more and goods cmly, is already there; tt‘ lar^-r 
seldom occur ; the declivities of those met oneTor tra^ris and oxetl shortly ^- 
with are less abrupt, and the hi]ls on either This be ’the best tdthtnuni- 

side of them, instead of meeting at an cafitm, as <h 6 hanks oW rithbr side, ^ this 
acute «hgVe, haVe generally broad and well point, sioije very gradually. Tlie heigh* 
watered. -TiUHte intervening: die soil is boiirhood of the Caff rees has been objected 
; h appears to consist chieffy of against the settlement, but little fear sceths 
a red clay, with much black mould, said to l>e entertai net! by the adventurers. The 
to be very ridi ; the grass is reported to Keiskamma, which is the boundary river, 
be sweet, and consequently good for sheep, between them, is forty miles distant, on 
which do not answer with us, at least at which is a strong fort, w ith a considerable 
the ^rae distance from the sea ; our grass garrison. A new post is to be immediately 
is sour. Several Dutcli farmers have vi- established within five miles of the town, 
sited die ne\y settlement, and pronounced for about 160 men, and the Hottentot de- 
it to be a good grazing and corn country ; tachment, with their own servants (dis- 
twq advantages seldom united here ; they ciplined men), render alarm unnecessary, 
have expr^sed a great desire to he allowed Should any attempt, however, be made 
t£> settle in it. The greatest part of the by these barbarians, it w ill be vLited ' on 
country consists of extensive flars ; the the part of the Colonial Government wltli 
water, however, is found in the hollows, the greatest severity, of which die Cbicf 
which I have before said are not deep ; ( Gaika) has been apprized by an embassy 

there are pinny ponds (or flags, as they (if communication with such a people may 
are called) on the levels, but whether be thus dignified), expressing, at die sf^mc 
continually full or not is yet unknown ; time, a sincere inclination to continue 011 
the majority of those with us are not per- friendly terms. All intercourt^ between 
manent. Timber is scarce ; a distance of them and the settlers has lieen iutlicrto 
seven or ten miles are the nearest points strictly prohibited, hut a b<^tter po^^y is 
to the town where it is procurable ; this is to be now follow’ed, by peripitting a 
an advantage we possess, as with us it is communication for barter at stated periods, 
plentiful and various. The beauty of the The experiment of a fair is to be shortly 
scenery in the new settlement is not, how'- made, and I should think it is likely to be 
ever, impaired by this want, as it is fully followed by very boncffcial Yesulls; it is 
supplied badi, boasting some of tlie the best and only means of introducing 
most beautiful shrubs, llie roads at pre- a desire of possessing the real enjoyments 
sent are by Trumiieters’ drift, for waggons, of life, and of civilizing a people of ^eat 
and by the ford under the military post of natural talent, but wanting prdpe^ qxrila- 
Caffrees* drift, as yet only for foot or tion to draw them from barlia^s^ pnd 
hoi;se passengers; both of these are bad gross superstition.”-— Xoudoti 
untn the height of the opposite side is 
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EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

GRA^ :5CO SEE. J. H. PJELLY, OF lUE BOMBAY 
, , ^ ClVin XSTAELISUSEEXT. 

J«ni ip. A ballot was taken for the pur- 
pose of determining the following ques- 
tion, ' ' ' ' 

« That this Gourt' confirm their Reso- 
lution 'c/t the '26th September' last,' ap- 
proving Ih^ lifesolUtion of the C6Urt of 
of the of that month, graUt- 
ing to Mr. John Hinde Telly, of the Bom- 


bay Civil Establishment, the sum of £2,000 
upon the grounds therein stated. ” 

At six o’clock the wdre closed 

and delivered to the scrutineers, who re- 
ported the question to be carried in tlie 
affirmative. 

iwiscei-laneOus. 

INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 

The latest advices from Bengal state that 
the new 6 per cent, loan was at 5 per cent. 
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premium, and the remittable loans at from 
11 to 12 per cent, premium. 

The Exchange on London remained at 
2s. Irf; and the rate obtainable in London 
for Bills on Calcutta is about Is. 9rf. to 
Is. lOd. per sicca rupee. 

EMBARKAtlON OF TROOPS FOR INDIA. 

Monday {Dec. 31) nearly 300 men, en- 
listed into the service of the East- India 
Company, embarked on board the Ber- 
wickshire East-Indiaraen, at Gravesend, for 
the East-Indies : the whole of tliem. 
marched from Chatham to Gravesend to 
go on board. They appeared to be all fine 
young men, and were in good health and 
spirits. Nearly 200 of them enlisted in 
London, and the reraaindiir came from Ire- 
land ^d Scotland. — Loitdon, Paper, 


your sliip, to return you our cordial thanks 
for your unvaried attention to us during flie 
voyage, the interest you have taken in hli 
things regarding our comfort and accom- 
modation, and to assure you of the t?on- 
fideiKje we have i n your professional abilitiei^. 
We beg to present you with a Silver Chip, in 
token of our regard, and unite hi wishing 
you every happiness. I take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my apprrfi^on Of 
your conduct wdth regard to the troops on 
board, and the exertions you hiwe made 
to ensure their health, * * ’ 

I am, Dear Slr^ 

Your faithful and obedient Servant, 

Andriw Hamii/ponv 
Lieut. Col., and A.D. G. to Maj.Gen. 

Sir Edw. Barhes. 

To Capt. Owen, & c. &:c. &c* 


COXONIAI. EMIGRATION. 

Memorandum, 

Inquiries and application having been, 
addressed to the Colonial Department re- 
specting emigration to his Hlajesty’s Fo- 
reign Possessions, it has been deemed con- 
venient, with a view to the information and 
guidance of individuals interested in tliis 
subject, to state that ; 

Istly. Persons are not provided witli 
passages, at the public expense, to any of 
His Majesty’s Settlements, 

2dly. Persons proceeding at tlieir own 
expense to North America and to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and desirous of settling 
there, require no previous authoiaty from 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State to enable 
tliem to obtain grants of Land, the Gover- 
nors of those Settlements being fully em- 
powered to assign Lands to Applicants, 
proportioned to die means which they ac- 
tually possess for bringing them into a 
state of cultivation. The extent of thi»e 
grants must depend upon their quality, 
position, and other circumstances which 
can only be ascertained in the Colony. 

3dly. Persons desirous of settling in 
New South Wales or Van Dieman’s Land, 
must be provided witli the sanction of His 
Majesty’s Secretaiy of State ; and this can 
only be obtained upon written application, 
accompanied by references to two or more 
respectable persons, as to the character of 
the Applicant, and the extent of his capital, 
which must amount to Five Hundred 
Pounds at die le:^t. 

Colonial Department, London, 
Jmmary, 1822, 

TESTI3IONIAL OF RESPECT TO CAPT. OWEN, 
OF THE SHIP PILOT. 

Ship Pilot, Cope of Good Hope,, 
28M Mp 1813. 

Dear Sir : I am desired by my brother 
officers, and the other passengers on boaicl 


Agreed, that tlio following inscrij^on 
on the Cup, liz. ‘‘ Presented tp C^'ptajn 
Samuel Owen, of tlie sfiip Pilot, 
passengers from London to the (jape oi* 
Good Hope, Ceylon, and Madras, in 1811^, 
as a testimony of their gratitude for his 
unremitted attention to their comfort aud 
happiness.” On the reverse the nanips of 
the subscribers, vh, 

Lieut. Col. Hamilton, ' ' ' 

Capt. Campbell, ILM. 83d rugt. 

Lieut. Rutherford, li.E. 

Lieut. Hunt, R.E. 

Lieut. Pettingale, R. E. 

Lieut. Hope, R.E. 

Lieut, Yale, R.E. 

Lieut. Sclionfeldt, I^.IVL d'^thregt. 

Ensign Smith, II, M. 7;kl regt. ' 

Mr, H. Killett, cadet. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIUENcE. 

Arnvah, 

Dec, 28. Gravesend, ship Fort WiUiaiu, 
Glass, from Batavia. 

Jan, 4. Ditto, ship Caledonia, Gillies, 
from Bengal. 

18. Ditto, ship England, Rcay, from 
Bombay and Lucrjujol, 

19. Ditto, ship Regalia, Dixon, from 
New South Wales. 

23. Ditto, ship Hebe, jMiUthmd (late 
Wetherail), fioin Bengal 25tb Aug., and 
Cape of Good Hope 15tii Nov. 

24. Ditto, ship Bombay Merchant, 
Clarkson, from Bomlwiy 28th Aug. — 
Passengers : Major General Huskisson, 
Capt. Hoare, 67di regt.; Miss Hoare; 
Cajit. Maughan, Bombay marine; Capt. 
and Mrs. Deschainp, and three children ; 
Lieuts. l*in]ey and JMigr^oiw, Nat. Inf. ; 
Ensign Wo<xV both regt. j Rev. Mr. 
Fletcher ; Surg. Gibson and child ; Surg. 
Gall ; IMossrs. liilcliie, Mayo, and Bell, 
hue meichaiits; Master Hall, 

2 D 2 
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JDqmriitres* 

Dec. 29. Gravesend, ship Berwicksiiire^ 
Shepherd, for Bombay and China, 

SO, Deal, ship Nestor, Theaker, for 
Mauritius and Bombay. 

«— Dcsd, ship Mary Ann, Warrington, 
for New Wales, 
j, — fehip Sir David Scott, Hunter, 

fpr aaid China, 

' ship William Fairlie, Smith, 

for 3ladr% and China. 

De^j'ship Globe, Cuzens, for Mau- 
riSus ^d'Cey Ion, 

GraveiSend, ship Duke of York, 
Campbell} fpr Bombay and China. 

2, Ditto, ship Brailsford, Spring, for 

. J6^ ^p Dunira, Harailton, for 

Bdn^iay and CWna. 

— Portsmouth, ship Phoenix, Weather- 
head, New South Wales. 

, — ’ Ditto, ship Denmark Hill, Fore- 
man, f(^ Van Dieman's Land. 

Ditto, H.M. sliip Tees, for Ceylon 
and B^gat, 

.1^ Gr&vesend, ship Nancy, Thompson, 
for Madras and Bengal. 

16. Deal, ship Swallow, Ross, for 
HoJ^ay. 

^19. Gravesend, ship Duchess of Athol, 
Daniell, for IJengal and China. 

20. Graveseml, ship Orwell, Sanders, 
for St. Helena, Bombay, and China. 

. 2 k Deal> ‘Jiip Golconda, Edwards, for 
^d'Ben^al. ' 

— I)eal, ship ^laequeen, for Sti Helena 
and Bombay- 

24. Gravesend, ship Northumlman, 
Lawson, for Batavia, 

BiaTit, 

Jan. 4, Lisbon, the lady of Colonel 
Geo. Whitey of a son. 

jmRKIAGCS. 

Jan. 1. At l\Iarj'-le-Pone Church, St. 
John Boyle French, Esq., of thcHon. India 


Company’s Madras Military Establish- 
ment, to Louisa Jane, youngest daughter 
of the late Geo. Rose, Esq., of Crookham, 
near Newbury. 

3. At Aha, Ireland, Harrietta, da’nghter 
of die late Mich. Carter, Esq., of Garter 
Fiiil, and widow of Philip Monkton,-Esq., 
late Judge and IMagistrate of Goruck^ore, 
East- Indies, 

10. At St. George's Church, by the 
very Rev, the Dean of Carlisle,<-“Feter 
Hunter, Esq., to Henrietta Anne^^nly* 
child of the late Ihos. Fred, Bevan,^^sq., 
of the Bengal Civil Establi^ment. 

22, At St. Mai'tiii’s, BinuinghanT^ Wm. 
Johns, M. D., Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, London, and late Sur- 
geon at Calcutta, to ;Mary, daughter .of the 
late E. Blakemore, Esq., of Belmont-row, 
Birmingham. 

DEATHS. 

N'ov. 10, 1821. At Malta, Ensign Hesse 
Maxuell Gordon, of the S5th regt., 
youngest son of Wm. Flesse Gordon, Esq., 
late of the Civil Service, Madi-as. 

2)jc. 1 . On board the La Belle AIKance, 
in the Downs, MatiMa Frances Susan, 
eldest daughter of Capt. H. Bowden, 19th 
regt. N. I., aged two years and five months. 

3, At Barbadoes, after an illness of 
only a few days, Assist, Com, General 
Basnett, tliird son of the late Mr. Nathan. 
Basnett, of the East -India House, and of 
Camberwell. 

Jan ^4, 1822, At Hayes, Middle^x^after 
a long and painfu^ illness, Henryj eldest 
son of H. Hedges, Esq., late of the East- 
India- House. 

16. At his lodgings in Vere -street. Ca- 
vendish-square, Thos. Robertson, Esq. of 
George-street, Edinburgh, and late Cap-’ 
tain in ‘tlie Naval Service of the Hon. 
East- India Company. 

20. Aged 25, Isabella, wife of Mr. 
Henry Garling, of Liufe James-Btreet^ 
Bedford-row. 


SHIPS LOADING FOU INDIA. 


j Yob*, f Captaivs. 


IV ken tAi, 


Larkins - - - 

Moira - - - - ! 
ilgUicourc - « ^ 
David r(X>U - • I 
Hope 

j?rovi<i^nce -< - 
Clyde - - - - 
Lotus - - . 

<3eagat Merctumt 
Lr<»ern} Palmer - 
P » rvkigt M « rclnuu 
|lrUjU\4Aa. - - 


700 \Vilkinson - 
1*00 ^Jackson * - 
-hjo iHornblov* - 
sOO jMahoii ' - 

MO Flint - . - 
700. Owen - . - 

SO) {Driver - - 
oro jOnveton ’ 
-$00 |Jfkown - .. 
.soo . jTiuscou - - 
ISO 'C;aiksuii 
$60 jLiving . - 
1 ' 


Madras and Bengal, 
Duto. 

Ditto. 

Onto. 

Ditto. 

Ditlo. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Beitgal. 

Ditto. 

Aladrsf, 

Bombav . 

Uittu, 


1822.] 
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THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN ARE OUT BT ROTATION: 

Wniiam Astell, Esq. IM.P. 4, Portland Chas. Elton Pre&cfRt, Eaq. Colney Hatch ^ 
Place. Finchley, Middlesex. 

Chas. Grant, Esq. 40, Russell Square. Geo. Smith, Esq. M. P, 1, Upper Harley 
Campbell Mai j« ribanks. Esq. 3, Upper Street. 

IFhnpole Street. Sweny Toone, Esq. 44, Mortimer Street. 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EASr-iNDIA HOUSE. 

For Saleh Ftbrnnry — Prompt '■26 April. 
Private Trzde . — BanUannoes — Muhnuls — Blue 
( loth — Nankeen? — Blue Nankeens— Bandanno 
Handkerchiefs— Madras Handkerchiefs— Twilled 
Silk — Black Silk Handkercnicfa— Crapes— L’taiie 
Shawls — Cl ape Scarfs— Surat Piece Goods. 

For Sate 8 February — Prompt JO May, 
Company’s and Z.tce used. —Cotton Wool. 

Fur Sale 1 J Fehrunry — Prompt lo Muy. 
rompuny’s.— Cinnamon — Mace — Nutmegs — 
Black Pepper— Oil of Mace. 

Licensed.— Ginger— Cloves Pepper— Saltpetre. 


For Sale IS Fehmary — Prompt 10 Mery^ 
Licensed, — Camphor— Mm-k — Mvrrh— Nnic 
Vomica— Assafettida— Gum Arabic— benjamin — 
Cardemnms — .Henna— Safflower — Munject — ^Lac 
Pye— Castor Oil. 

For Sale I5 Fi’hrttary— Prompt 10 May.^ 

IJ censed . — Cornelian Stontfs-«Torioiae«heH— 
Buffalo Horris-i-Raitan*. ' ' * 

For Sale i ilfart^— Prompt si'Afey. 

7V«.— Bohea, !,(to0,000 Ibs.j Congou’, 
lbs.; Campoi, 40,000 lbs.} Souchong, 45, ooo lbs.; 
Twankay, l,l‘25,noolbs.} Hyson Skin, 75,000 Ibs.j 
Hyson, a50,ooo lbs.— Total, including Pjrifale 
Tiade, 7.3OO,0O0lbs. 

Put Sale l ^ Afurrh^Ptotnpi 7 June. 
Coiij/jHiijf’s.— Bengal diidCoa.-t Piece Goods. 




Price Current of Eoit-IndHa Produce for January 1822 . 



L. 


a. 


t. 

t. 

d. 

Cochineal 

..lb. 0 

4 

3 

to 

0 

4 

6 

Coffee, Java.. 

CWt. 







Cheribun ....... , 

... . 5 

7 

0 


5 

12 

0 

— Bourbon ..... . 

... 







Mocha 


0 

0 

— 

20 

0 

0 

Colton, JSurat 

..lb. 0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

8 

— - Madras 


0 

7 

. — 

0 

0 

8' 

Bengal 


0 

5 

— 

0 

0 

6 

Bourbon 


0 

U 

— 

0 

1 

5 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 







Aloes, Epatica 

.CWt, 2 

0 

0 


5 

5- 

O 

Aiiniseeds, Star 

2 

4 

0 

— 

2 

5" 

0 

Borax, KefinedL. — . 

2 

5 

0 

— 

2 10 

0 

C n refined, or Till cal 1 

U 

0 


1 

13 

0 

Campliire unrefined 

7 

0 

0 

— 

8 

5 

0 

Cardemonis, Malabar.. Ib 0 

2 

3 

— 

0 

3 

3 

— — Cevlon 

... . 0 

I 

3 

— 

0 

t 

4 

Cassia Buds 

CWt. 18 

0 

0 

— 

19 

0 

0 

Ligiica. ....... 


10 

0 

— 

8 

TO 

0 

Castor Oil 

..lb. 0 

0 

8 

— 

0 

1 

6 

China Root 

CWt. t 

0 

0 

— 

1 

6 

0 

Coculus fndicus.... 


15 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

Colombo Root 








Dragon’s Blood 


0 

0 

— 

36 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 3 

0 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

- — Arabic 


10 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

~ Assafoetida 

.. .. 3 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

Benjamin . ... 


0 

0 

— 

58 

0 

0 

Animi 

CWt. 2 

10 

0 


9 

0 

0 

Galbatnim... . 


0 

0 

— 

30 

0 

0 

Gambogjurn . 


0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

Myri li 

.... 6 

0 

0 


15 

0 

0 

Olibanuin 


10 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Lac Lake 

..Ib. 0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

2 

6 

— Dye 

. ... 0 

2 

3 

— 

0 

4 

3 

SheII,Bi«ck... 

.... 1 

0 

0 

— 

•2 

5 

0 

— Shivered 

.... 1 

5 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

— Stick 

0 

15 

0 

— 

1 

5 

0 

Musk, China 

.02. 0 

8 

0 

— 

0 

16 

0 

Nox Vomica 

CWt. 0 

10 

0 

— 

0 

16 

0 

Oil Cassia 

.02. 0 

0 

6 

‘ — 

0 

0 

7 

— Cinnamon .. . 


18 

0 

— 

1 

1 

0 

Cloves... .. .. 








— Mace 








~ Nutmegs 


2 

6 





Oninm 

..lb. 







Rhubarb 

0 

1 

6 

— 

0 

5 

0 

Sal Ammoniac 

CWt. 







Senna 

..lb, 0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 


Turmerick, Java ....cwt* 
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Drugs, &c. for Dve8»g. 

Tur meric k> Betigaf,.cwt. 0 JO O to Ot M2 6 


Chum I 5 0 — * J 10 O 

Zedoaiy , 

Galls, in Suits..,,..' 10 0 O — H o 0 

Blue,.. .11 0 0 —12.0 0 

Jndjgo, Blue lb.' - 


— Hkie and Violet, 

— — Purple and Violet — 

— Fine Violets 

— Good Ditto. — 

— - lUidd ling Ditto 

Flue Violet Copper 

Good Ditto..,. 


— Fine & Good Copper 




r * 

Ordinary ... .... 





j ' 

— Fine Madras 





- I ^ 1 7 

— Manilla 

Ricc 

.CWt. 

0 }0 

0 

‘ o1q d 

Satffower 

.CWt. 

15 

Jb 

0 

^ 2-3 ^.0 IK 

Sago 

.CWt. 

0 

6 

0 

— 1 5 ,0,^ 

Saltpetre, Refined.... 

CWt. 

1 

8 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein ... 

...lb. 

0 

14 

a 

— . 0 ^7 H ' 

— Novt 


0 

I5i 

7 

i 1 i‘7 

— Ditto Willie .... 

— China 


0 17 


-i'S' 

— Organzine 


1 

16 

0 

1 2 2 *0 

Spices, Cinnamon..,. 

...ib. 

0 

5 

3 

— a. 8- i<fc 



0 

3 

9 

2 

^ 1 - 

— — — Bourbon 


0 

5 

, ^ 1 ^ 

— Nutmegs 


0 

2 

6 

— 0 idx. 

Gincer 

.CWt. 

0 

10 

6 

0 tl iO 1 

— — Pepper, Black .. 

lb. 

0 

0 

7 

T 

— — — Privilege 


0 

0 

7 


Wiiite 


0 

1 

3 

— 0 1 

Sugar, Vellow 

CWt, 

1 

4 

0 

— 1 .6 

White 


1 

9 

0 

^ , 1 I 7 0 ^ 

- ■■ Brown 


0 

14 

& 

— 0 t6 <1. 

Tea, Bohea 

.. Ib. 

0 

2 

7 


Congou 


0 

2 

8 

— 0.^3 6^:^ 

Souchong 


0 

4 

0 

— 0 4 

— Cainpoi 


0 

3 

8 

— 040. 

— — Twankay 


0 

3 

3 

— 0 3 5'' 

— Pekoe 


0 

3 

9 

0 3 a 

Hv'soii Skm 


0 

3 

2 

— 080^ 

— Hyson 


0 

4 

1 

— 0 6 0“ 

Gunpowdcj 


0 

5 

0 

— 0.5 

Tortoiseshell 


1 

9 

0 

— 2 2 o'" 

VFood, Saunders Red 

;..ton 

7 

0 

0 

-* 7 10 0 


V. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Friday t Jan. 25, 1PQ2, 

Cotion. —The market has been very heavy, 
chiefly On account of the sale declared by' tlie 
Easi-India Company sth proximo, which is ex- 
pected to be tncreised to 15,000 bags. Several 
considerable holders have evinced a great dispo- 
sition to sell Bengal and Surat Cottons, and in 
consequence extensive parcels are reported to be 
sold privately at a small reduction in the prices. 
Letters from Liverpool this morning state the 
Cotton market exceedingly heavy on account of 
the extensive public sales advertised for this day. 

Sugar.— The demand for Mnscovades has been 
steady throughout the week, the purchases are 
not however extensive j full prices have been 
reaUxed for good Sugars, which continue scarce. 
In foreign Sugars no sales are reported. 

CQ#ee.— There continues to be a general de- 
mand for Coffee, but very few parcels offer either 
by public sale or private contract j Jamaica, De- 
marara, or other sorts suitable f^or home con- 
sumption, sell readily at very high prices, 

East-lndia Sale 23d inst.— Sugar, 7,500 b^gs; 
Bourbon, brown, i6s. a 20s.} yellow, 21*. a 2’5s.} 
Siam, hne white, 40*. a 4 is. 6d. Coffee, 
bags : Samarang, 103*. a 105* } Bourbon, tes^- 
bling Mocha, I35«. a 140*.} pale, 16 1«, 

Indigo.— The sale at the India House finished 
on Friday last} it consisted of 3,096 chests, of 
which only about 400 were taken in for the pro- 
prietors. Fine Indigo sold 2*., good, good mid- 


dling, and consuming, i*. 3d, a 2&. filghcr^hatc;;’ 
last sale : the low squares Only realism the^^pre- . 
viou s India s:iic prices — Good blue and violet, 

ns. a Us. 4d.} • '’•'J* 

10*. Gd. o us.} ■ i .. . 

6d ; Middling d ■ : * 

violet and copp ■ 

copper, os. 6</. ■ ^ \ , 

p er (good M and SRS) 8*. a Ss. 2d,} oidmary and' 
low, 5s. Gd. a 7s } vm' bad, 3s. « 5*.; ^on-" 

Sliming qualities, gs. "o 10s. ; aladras,^ few lots, - 
extra hue, Qs. 6d. fl gs. ild,} fine, 8s. 6d, a gs.i 
good middling and middling, 7*. a 7S- lOd.;. or- 
dinary, Gs.cGs. 6d, 

Spices . — There is little alteration tp notice in 
East India Spices, and it is probable that- the 
market will remain without mterestuntii the tc- 
suU of the sale lUh proximo. . ' 


Cinnamon, ist quality, 500 baiea, taxed at7a. per ib, 
2d .. 450 .. .. 6*. 

Sd .. 550 .. *. 5*. 


Nutmegs ^ 500 casks • Ss, 6d, 

Macc,^:2d qnality 200 » * 5*. 

Tbere i* nfore demand fer Pepper... Rmento 
,1 ..’s*., 

’r- .-Tl 'll IxTi *\icpsivc pur* 
< J: ;a-.r V 1 I'.c pr vOS Hifl: . - 

11i» ?ale bat Bnlsbed- su the India* 
House } the fine sold lOper cent, lower 4nan la^t 
sale, the coarser kinds 5 per cent, higher : the 
general average is very mjarlj ttift same as the 
preceding sale. 
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E. Eyton, Stock Broker, 2, Cornhill, and Lomhaid Street, 


THE 


ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

MARCH, 1^. 


^tlgin^ Communication0, 

<§'C. 

A SUCCINCT HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF THE EAST-INDI^ 
COMPANY’S ENDEAVOURS TO FORM SETTLEMENTS AND TO 
EXTEND AND ENCOURAGE TRADE IN THE EAST, AND OF 
THE CAUSES BY WHICH THOSE ENDEAVOURS HAVE BfeBN 
FRUSTRATED. 

{Concluded from page 118.) i 


Section IV. 
concluded* 

The Tartar Viceroy of Canton, 
haying invited the English to settle a 
fectory there, tlie Presidency of Ban- 
tam, adverting to the example of the 
Dutch, who had been allured in rfie 
same way to Hocdcchew, and treache- 
rously treated, manifested an unwil- 
lingness to accqpt it. The Court 
(1681) commend their circumspection, 
and ^ve them a discretiiMiary power 
of oae of the Company’s ships 

to Canton, provided a suiiciefnt chop 
can be obtained from the Vicer oy to 
proteet #>e Company’s servants and 
wid diat it do not (hsplease 

the Chinese at Amoy. 

l^e flowing year, the obstructions 
to trade tR Canton refsesented as 
eemthnraag. The Portuguese agreed 
to tim GoretBOT 24,000 tael 
(tteet MuoaUy, which was 

die amonnt of custom die merchants 
lEHsad to pii^» on condition that the 
Ca^ottRMehti^ be fiom 

stran^ara. fa^enctions 
were this year given to the Supra- 
eatgoea of the China Mcarrfiant to ne- 
Asiatic Journ* — No. 75. 


gociate with the Mandarins at Canton 
for the settlement of a factory thei^; 
and the Supracargoes of that ship and 
the Tywan afterwards apprize the 
Court, that unless this point be caft*- 
ried, their expectations from dieChiaa 
trade will be disappointed. 

On the arrival of these two vessels 
at Biacao (Aug. 1 , 1682) being 
at Cantmi, they were beset by IWlgr 
war-boats, which not only impNedod 
commerce, but cut off the supfdy of 
provisions. The China Merchant was 
therefore despatched for Madrs^ >irf|h 
such articles as they could proct|^, 
eon^dng only of small quantities of 
raw silk ami gold, with 458 fwculs of 
tutenague. Woollens properly assort- 
ed were in no demand; ^le marhet 
being already so glutted, tlmt the Sn- 
praemgoes of a former trader were in- 
debted to the influence of a “ eon- 
siderdlile pann on board,” for die fid- 
filment cT contracts which the 
Chmeae aerdumts lad eoaeiuded widt 
them. The Tartar stnt a 

mesaage to the Supcacatgoes the 
Ty wan^ n^iortkig tte the Portuguese 
had pettdbned hud to exchide all 
Vot.XIII. 2 E 




LM*A£«, 

str^ers fram. tl^. haAour j.^od dc<- i^v^^eoiTa^iagjjiadJmrarti* large 


' J ii fq ..:W‘ 
iiisii'l.V'i.uUtr 


!i*j;i.c 
I'L* I.t'u- 


V'-^i. V'‘ P'' ■ 

<|( i);.?l'<-!-'.«.r . ' 

>:iV<kI,S<> ;i<':V ' ■'(■; ■' i‘.>’vr.l» lii ;■). 

'/M‘,-./','-. ■■• ■’"■'■ ■-! ■“ ■ •■“■■' ■■’ 

Ti!: 4 : . 


T.il" ■ 
-v*. 


wi II I..., , 


Qlw^ijjwte IwjHi* 

^<iB tjwsntjfJSis 
%Pft J«®ng)|}^i^t(»b4)l«sevi 

tlifi® r. es.t^nl-^fbsjKjHie 

^fejWoCaetaBfiij^ha »(> 

tfce B»»*i 

p.?FW,fe^;®la^e)4.it}ieiU^ iitadCl th'* ' 
nW®8Wi§BS(^) f««« '4^^r^fpffiM*W . 
jfl ai»^bgra^<©tyj, pa- pUrpuseiCO' 
fitfaugersj-'Bnii diUa-'^no' 

..... ...w ....„ . 4wWfiSni(Hf<wW Iws.aiffjared toitotar. 

cWpa., , After jhpldingiomci 
' -e .tflaDd fal)aawft^|lH}p§B ef «a»4e,-i foitoiu^ 






,t!>e.,GoWflas>>- 


m\] 

■■ .. i.‘. . 

G. ■,>. , . . q^jpn- 

v.»' i r--'- ^1-: ■ ... i 

« ■;! 1(1.,.! .'. .! i.i. i)..:a ..>t £prn|i)t 

•v.diP? Aprst 

^ohhffifM Jtft 9(ja,;,;^ j^t.,the 

P°Pr tp ihiiy a tenth p;ift of ■ their 
“‘i'iiv- ,. Al/<‘r,lUc Caroline.. iKul.Iwn «i 

’^‘•((VI^.Gai.winJp l|^^ULOc.tJlree iLiji'i liiho 


p^c ^ Ithe> 1 8tx’ 
D^Mil?^rt^.r5f^.3S!I^WgQe9/^ Utiaii^ 
tQ!ith£ iR2i&)Vliag>iltfeefie^^ 
“ W^(jbay9;i^(jte3voLitied ^io 
liuletaft^^ otil^cirg^beioig fofioe4>t6^tdt^^^ 
(fOidd grt^fiWi4{«qtrrt 
to. pict !«k 0 i 9 ee^ 09 dsy yis tf yiie hadf » 

p4v4^§"^^nie«&W^<ibarta^ctmafrototB^ 

It . isaa^ 'daiideBtib«i> 
tr^,)^d p^irOipeobemtdsit ^ 

madogreaf^^’iitiftn 



, with,s(^e iOth^-sBwlI Jiiatt«rppefalfi«ri 

;Dilii>j aisci 

^JS^Btii feffi Xh^ fii^^Qg) jns^ihd^ODipBOl^ifi 

th^ s}upi,X>92igbtij4«»^liM!£4^(teaK) 

Portugese General at Macao; wh^i^ Ithe &^redarg<»teinteinfi>f|^^ 

“ by.rt^^li^fei4toiqiafc<Maedo ^td 

* ' ' thej^^l<tUgiieset)G:^earnI lioHlidcBin^i 

himi l^tiitkimddlitdff:! 'KpaHitttCi.ici 

Gep^a^ : i wet t tor Mtooi^idrt i5eBB|>*.H 

tion, and shortljr jadkfictoiini>t(KA*iQ^^a 
yi^pB(.^<|ir^<lanrtF^vafri.ttot i^cb 

^ (2^tbrMa)i*iJ^4)tto Sttpracad^oeatbfw^ 

m ing^uBwOad befowhtke fftfalidhansa/' 

a st^dh«h^5&*^«(nil*a isnodewT 
v;U?#AT|«tafioyi^ray,o't'laBaliteiya^fl 
of}tife& ,w«:ioata, jifith an.order-of > ClHinkupft* Aft»P=«an«)u^aItno|^ftbnc 
i::e I'.e-iiiTiiH'. Vtr_ liuur. r!a(.ijhiti: J... .i. i|i«:>'i|vg |(Dt ^awjvitte-S npraAarg affffh 
|H!ri;in‘. On ui|! jfih J.r:^ , ino (In. were (i>.*«i!iL.ii> iletnier thd<gTytri( >qpn.t oi 

f ttJiWrfiy»ri|Jq©..st#*e» iB^lliesImtseJaoi* 

the,;S|nper«rs,Aeiie«#«io!»J**afaopett 


m 4u^, 49I.V a 

the; l;iia|ii.Tca-,, the eliieli 

5{^1 W99<h«r 



< ^ 4. . I ^ I . -- nni»ff> 


Ame^ j^at;Pwila^yatGMtttiUift^(?^ % n»\ V)v:[.i ro- . 'I iif i ^rs 

were^ si&fefei! ^ dri and diLiiinjrc d poJWK : Siha 

otmi^y Cofifipany^^ old factory ‘titii la!r^ bi^bes^’w cro <'\' I orf cd T)« iht* C iW 
dc* Soldiers ' add on neratatid^^mdarnis, on sirconiitof* a 

inoid Upon arm^ man bdng shot ]by’ ihi^^ 


ofria 0fitoh fiessel, theSr prospects, in-* 
cydfeE^ni:^ nil; ^^ley ^vere, clmaged the 
vrd»&r|thQSiiprabs»rgoes^#ere ordered 
t^ore-^idp their goods and re^mbark ^ 
andithey nnde^stood 4hat‘ the English 
faotoiy4iouse w^s to be given to the 
Dutohv ^ After fre^ presents being de- 
nMmdedj amd beh^ forced to violate 
tbcff mwatraei^ wi^several merchants, 
and^l itheir |)eppep to tt Mandarin at 
hisioitntiprice, they wem informed 


people, between Whom* 
nese sevbfkl ‘qaan^l^ tbblc 






ir 


In the year 1687" 

New XfOndon and Worc^^br) ‘imved 
at" Amoy 'from' Madras, arfd tWb (ftie^ 
St. Geoi^e and Moulsfor^ 
bayj Custom on goodk' hht^ld 
no longer insisted 'Upon ; 
a ohmjge was ro Im* [ a; 1 aco^rdiiig *t^ 
measurage of <*ach sliip. The 
was Mk specified, arid Jtnro"^ 


thatiiti waa ns^t^llieif^pe^or’s ^pleasure' entirely arWtrarr; ^resbritV 


tb 9 y>^ 9 wAl iStay that year, and that 
tl^y imt^t depart in* ten days. On the 
December rtke‘ Dei^t safled for 
S^il«Jriit)«tngnoblig8d:to ^take back a 
qbantily of Europereornmocfities, and 
haml^disbbcsedfotf presents ^@,006. 

!i3]he}aiBxtLiynar(lhe O}iBa Merchant 
anchiKddioff Am^. Havingobtairibd 
a ehopvfor iiihbr^j of Wilde, Su*-^ 


usual, exacted for all' Mitiidarii&^^ 
the Hoppo (or ^ong-pfr^J^^^^d 
puty, the ‘TtmciaV.'l and"^l/Tih^)un^^ 
Sifose<paentl^ the trade af An!(»\ ?.nil„ 
tained mdrii^ ttew* and hitnltfrable m-. 
iiine'i. HnpTjrCsu^oc?> won? miprl.soii- 
od ; iiriprtiMilcTu'fions ^(Tcmifde tffoj 
of nniistni! demanefs anct iifl)!- 
traiPjfietSdji^. tftl^iPHV&^ader. " 


pntoln*goes^wiere? sat^cted^fo 

aQiltfiyanocataa^hosse^efore^d^ribed;' of and selling- tliein ar ^tily 

lWiHsq)pi»i(o0iCong-po^^<^s^"he'Wys'^^ piifp, tOJHlIt mined' flAt-'trtvdr?'* at* 
here called) required tbetri' ^tb Amos ; obsen^, ihal •‘'hc' rfil 

ciis|Qm|iooliahiigaods cmiboai^^ wb&- e^bct tb^cdihe^y 
tl^oi^fidid oKimtt^aiul'aoien^iiftiiHvards'' care^ wfiat^^'beehifa^ 
aid^o4ws«&redt|Oi^e'’1«dl§4)f .xunt^O sssu^txo*! 

hoarie t!beyI4>dmp9ed^id^4ifyfrfg Thd^i€Ioiri|^n|^^^'^^‘''I^4fl8cl?^il?^ 

thi^naWstinedl Htyfgodds' W^btirtlifb'^ 168^ lk^^^nc&<b^d 
preaenoeihf thfeJ0hiImseilil^^st^, whb'^' froftt^'lffii^ao, 

had! iabsetttBdj'itJiffln3eW^>b#gaiSSb -thW^ ^ comriftfificrilfoii ‘^rfth ~ 

FacpacnhMiceinsed tbJffiafe^^kr^'pVb^* ^ W2te 

sei^d.serdp»IMafia*ririlJofi3 

vookiiaao^pK snpe^ ydkifb^^tH^Ku^.’Ji* or^VlJ^^e W t/klfb. 

^'iGibdsddn eiddeesded 

TwabAyov €Ab0bi:«g$»»efof^rigdb^J ^ 

nqgeiciiden^for^ft i^«^of3elMTAlMby,^^ 6ttf 

andimqacstia^ijpetfiDfisiaBA ^ 

thmegi^iqoaAtte9h^iai^W«i^^'3Hhrbfa^^>f9%di^d%W 
retiiflqed>t bgngjthib oi^rt^i(^t*(towdin^tQ)#4he’l^jdto .9*tnmq 

hopesi:iiafe'anpfriy9e#tr:s^i^l^1^({|t fo 

Aa®5odnAflk)oi«b«w»;>4^ ' 

2 E 2 



HUtory tMi4®8^ 

tfe# 

^^^«IP W8rtfajy^?4w«tr^jfff»'®uei« 
prfffii'Sft? te'‘'E*i«feh¥n|f»*.«qaii]a 
T^^4;''y<Sdtil|apSa^"«"!Nfo8>*h>-iineBrt 
«d Canwaij 

dn^ pp^McM 9il^n&&Si 
viflioiit ■i)l)*!(irfiiv: si iliini '|wrrt roF^fa 
<‘!ir:^'. ‘ 'Tf^' S^iq'»f!!riih?o<“« Ytt' (4hiis^ 


jfdSndi _ 

i^!i< :d:r M » ("i- ■. |fi ^•'*1 


wei:iiuL ‘k:- f p !!,*«! iV ■■•,»'*:,■ :. 

pWce^ ’ !fi Whllfh 

i^twi^^s' p^t/ W^^ViiffoiTdtis j ted 
niit .Dmpg'^st^iiiJd'tbtfed’toiJg- 
ifaid\nd" c^e# 

^ The 

^tbm imkhe 


a* chop to tiii 
Were acqii^Wfedf^’ #itH‘ ^ 



111 ffiA |>TnJsac(*. Tlie* ira«t- l'rni«; 
I ciii 1)0 t7i l)<»:d » riKido (»ft', ic'p.vin-,' 

.’on shore, in llu; roiirii-son, fhe 'Or- 
gCf>n of tFi(‘ shiji, I he llifrd nnd fiilii 


ft V^s noticed’’ 
existed no’ 

arii th^t ■wooIlfeii^'imjiiiiWd' ‘thi^ge-^Wafs 
preyioi^'rttt^tfed’ttnSold;' •'"Tfld'CMl- 

pany, especiitf^'^^'iJfe |feHodi'*l!S»sA- 
tinued^ td th^^= 

tenii the saJe'of 'BHfisli^cdWiBtiSjifJft, 
moi-d' for 'ijid''s^e''or'‘6eHefilfog^'*he 


mates, .•iiii'T rttlar KiadHiim-n ; natidi) than'ihfehii^I^S ^'aS*»fe«h^ 

^.tlic rgmliTof whom wa-: mi<(+ali!y csi' p., iini ^Oow^iiL- j ai^iltrs i« 'ifh-- iii- 

!-:Vii( iiiiy -. of (he f'ouipmii -to ihe Wi- 
' pr:a"u.rd( ■. yl' \ariw!S •jldii-!;''itrtt1 *<» 

*.'*'■■ '’'■"‘’.'Tf™'*'' : ■ (,[ie ChiVi.i fSiiiiicil, tVcrwrriVIfttfr'W-. 

jHmrsiirj»iM)ii,\ilidW;i> nibriallT^HHiijt!- aiuf 1 TOt : 

..c^,,»"tVdr;u^;e<l mio the < ' " Vou wi'd'ohbcnc Uy llm • JiiVtJite 

"h (he WodiieAf tfdbdi,''&W'^»W^ 

,'Kraw>«|.. pidnd r'o(^- l)e>nile ' aro4y“fKetf'ii^d‘’(h5^'dW#'t«9r|i*s, 
•ifi"*!’, otlirf'I-;n!:'i i»:tnen(e*<c>(-|.i ' ^*8^' any ad^ntb^''#^Hd<^''«'a^tete 

who dere '■helten-d 1)1 jkJi 

L ntiii 

'XKX9 l^riJO 

^ ^ " i' i‘^ • I * ■ I ■ , X VJU miAVii Hbs, 

holiVcV.'uyjl th^Wtf^lh? to rrrtipf'llie [,r'o~'o^c^th'F ^8PHt“W# W>H««h 
fl'-b!2 nprtii -fiie ,i',;„i.,r)i;*tufes aftd other .|h.- 

of 'h** for- „r tiii, „ftfv'fnV'iiT>d ’iiiki-"llo- 

...pioj, Mr. W.-ifljS, (He S-eerrtirr, .ijat ..i,; i,i;i^;rro.fr^ool!i‘(i!«Wtli, 

««j Oiiiexi-ooiis w^th «oo»-> , 



English V nV*i i fitiiMy^sirti^j' ’ ^ iirs! 







the Eaton itjftato 
a;.. U!a'/i''v;- ■>^' "'• ''■i 
.' Ik.'i'uiI. 

»i:r. i‘,»r-,< pa'.i 


M .- 


ibairoMJ to }ifi^^,that,4T,^e|, ,an4 ,^9 
promote) thsrrlfWit pos- 

aibl©, ii«epitSO(thomp^j>ye;,se44 ,put, 

4}ref»i(3^re w^libe for tHe 

nSiaon,'* ;! < ,, >: « 

v,On!;thft, J|t4^.pc,U; Ilresident 
Oaicbpo^e. (iyfh£^ sie^t put by the 
tbe^ combined 
pharft^Jer^ pif P^re^djQUf^pf such fuctory 
t:ould es^lisjh.iu Cbiuu* and bis 
Consul jth^ru), , arrived ^t 
tlteislaud)pf"piw;^ati» ^4 entered into 
, a* treaty .fp? tradje^^ ji^tor encountering 
ij!any,pbstaele^.^b^ SttCQeededj. and a 
feeto^),r>^U? .^^bjlj^bed. ^ The scene 
J39QP 4>^nse;45 ' W4 after many vex- 

,4alipjfts,Trrti^)EfU^ent and Cojitncil re- . . . „ 

.peived,f .qur,^h^ January. 1701-2, vapla^pd theUi\\s,iiII(Hl.the i4<;f orv; 

■ nil ordiirfcoiu ilic Co^rrnii.rut towith- . soldieraj and tlie lloppo refiiseu to 
ilraiy li ojn auj.-.;ii:. TWi^ os iler was fulfil the chop he hud pr^vipuslV^^t- 


WFi 

, 

i' ■■' 

|l 1 u: CoibpjMn'.> ^ 

. lud'u.Tk'r.rdh'upi'Ciarcdihai jhe rlap- 
i‘o*niin ■ i*l' (lough aifd TloherliS 
had iiuiii.d liu- ( ii'i'.i’.''C lo s*w;M*.acjii 
oL Oii'.L'ti.:;*: ; and uie m \l .yi'i^r ilie 
M .Uiiitiriii of Ju'iiiV (rMcr%^d ip penny, 
^faetoiy to r^aiA .: J)Mit 
sidpred unsafe to 
treasure on shc^e,. 
xnaining to defend it;,, 
sepuept^ transactiw^j .the^^ercl^b 

belayed so iU^ that t^^. YSu’ 

nimously determined to leave 
Whereupon 10,000 tae)^ ya^s deyianjpd 
for custom,, and paid; , and 


permitted them to 

The.Gencral then, prytcndi^tTipy had 

. . . . . ..•> 1 .f ' 1- 'i ■■• ”*iT_ 


^la^scfeded / » , ,. ^U^tseppepce of their and , ex^o^ed ther^y I %?oi 
• ♦gfe^ng.^tpfjju^^imse of, the Chumpein , j^ftddtapUf T!i(‘ und; r-M.i!i(Minii%i,^ 
,>I»»/J¥#an,e^l^epwpr^., J^otwith^sfand- , .ppapded the -a:l- ami ruuJer^^ol 
ing this agreement, a order, ,^md t rc ii ul i n i-d I d lorei'o 

,yfe<V^yedi9a4}io.^lh>w)»P^ oiu.v 1)^ pre-tM.^/ ^ ^ 

rlT t^va. iain< !uv7 

.rhl'i«?lUsi|^ra^PP,oJ 4,0u0 . .jthap^W' the ol'iallH■^t> ()l,u^e ^^^- 

•,4»eUvi^d^,pf^thef,.9£j^tttf to . .eh^nts^ .a^ Uic e^cr diictpapi;r i^®i- 

..J^n»,o£.iJui piT»^ the. ta-fe |he 
reprc •‘Cjut'd c;jHfri- 

th%e:hnd 

other exactions, ^oun^gtd;Ae sum iMKxlitiL. and Knropran raeiVnailiWze 

de.'>|fi>al, a >upracarfro 

d inj^Oiusan, but to J)u!hcu psud the eiuire jneasufiwC| oi 

m.X)utst4n^Ufi deh^ pnd to hi^.aliip, by Si great Irioli dog. ^ 
f .^rpyido pUK fp^r w]iieh ih^^CTdiirt In iKe y*Jar liOO, ilie, Siijjhicarj*Nis 

ii)W«4wH/rW?M,,H ?P"’ l^^.■■^4'*^M'4lf^;:y>i.(^'"K %‘™ "■ 

w ot toB Mahdann 6f^«/urncg, to iT 

no«|b,^nig prwwi w<?>:f/*“l»i*,i"**i;'''>!‘\ "Y':')‘“'>>- 

. tthumti,.,afi,ce ooyfiinartf^^ a^fta^o-arft l?^ 
lem.-svi;L'^, -euMnuiuided the N^olefec- 

•* tteEfcr.to,;4«>^4 Accofdhigly; 'the. 

Jlobf^^,,M^rcc<?ycr W 








b«tttiva»lth« toewij Wkdp^t 

widi sdl<li*rSii«fcKtfyt afly%8flb oft^4p^hg^ Win.’ ‘‘The’ next y,^ a 

assigned. 

reD€m*i<0^ J{I7^2>,' 

neifs <fct^/a‘A(f ’ s^o tha^ 

B^i*aj;jfeO(Mdent^^’'^bfia*bb^^ Tfdi ^McH’ af;^usto^^ 

^libtit maff'‘dh^e, in additiotf W 

nil«faritrwifelt 5 Ae ^ayitiifcht [^ra^s duty. No rdirf|tb%e^r^|^ 

tiel t 0 i life obtained, and an att^&pt 

taelt|:»tHe'lMfaMaffn^.* ’ ^ to ‘oblige Eufopeaiis to I'ecerYe^a'nd^^ 
h3Btenfet3ei4^ajr;^a With Ttad discharge cargoes at Maijao 

bed* ioCreafcfeg^^ 'df the Whanipba. The t'^6 foflbwing^e^' 

]V!6«datiWi <*fealhig* ‘i¥rVaW 0 ^^ thb ^factbra tried what' ^’tni^ti^' _ 

t<yithe*©xdB«^oh' of rbrtfief'^ihei^ah wbtdd Effect, ahd tWbaterie^'^fe re-\ 
grarit<xsiich1i J^eh; tbaSe move the trade to Amoy mites| 

pfttpai^tOleaVb^Oan^On. Thd Tsdng- duty was repealed. TTiq thread 
t(3«/aiid - Other gffeat Mahddrins en- ed niiavailhig, and another elloi^ wM/y 
grossed tfcd' Whole trade, obliging the conseqfuently made to establish a ' 
menihants* fee ttk^ large sbms of monesy tory at that island, whither tlie ^ 

frarii them,' >’at 'Exorbitant interest, to darins professed themselves 
rdkiqiiiflh-the best ^pErt'-Of their pro- they should return. Upon 

tb> take‘*tea at their own in the outer ha^bour^ the ^ 

priaaad ^^eo^'contrdty to agree- ’ received a fhvoutable mess^y^ 
mcai^idiifcikddriafe' Seei!rElril^ fair promises. On futthdf irifercour^* 

\^p 0 Leioflnr ^Wfta$ ^‘ahd* ahirtiiinirioh, howey^i difiicldfv Eccufr^ 
until th&]3^0ilf^Oinee^ered: The adjusringthc ^mperbf ’'s 'dii^ ^ 

exIdrthnFis aniid|9|»i6jOBionsOf the Man- den^ds Of ^ 

darinsidrOTt nsan^ lOf-the traders t6'‘ toO;^ by' \^ieh the ship’s 
AaDy^^nd't^e OanlOH-Cbnsnltattohs, waS’fo bb taken, th^ disbb^ereS^to^be ' | 
datslk^d^prih^lt^s Wdtiee,thatthe only Ilf incberip^t^ad o^ ^ 

remfovfe to the’ fair amifent of mca^ra^e wipi^^of 
saxn* ^laek^ ^itbeil4i>depaiarion wds cepteif tttl a pi^qtit Wt^s ma^^ ' 

sentnby di^ Selret COiriia^lhe,' w^ ^to Sd per* c^; dn' th^ i^ounf^ ^ 
indtnicAaoad^W #SiieW -a^'t^e at that Hoppo, icohtrst^ to the 
pontu^dThs^ was Mh^l^fnished vil^ba fie had screed to, sent a pawn" _ 

at liHrue^eit of^lFoyOen ^ Canton, to reside in the facfebi^y, ' to ta^e hn ^ 

wherfdedged^hini^elf to‘%^ i chop count of goods, 

andedidW fthe^'fingli)^ ^ribt fkVcinr if and ]^wder 'were re<{uirM to hp'd^ V * 
theyo^obld^iyi^n'' thei^ Thefe*^ pri- livOred into th^ cm^tbdy of ^ 
Yil^gf%)tt ttb^lly protniaed;’ Were the and cdstdm oii *g(k)(t^ W^ ^ 

nehoife0iabt^«d4iritb iiii^^ty ^ and in viblatiOii of the hproeinenl!. 6ilt>' ^ ^ 
condndNioi^lldkbg theCItedE mer- two of three inrrt hanf s v, ere aTfow 4 ^)L 
cbaott^diikkei^tWINidinwhti to deal with llioit), and their ((vrns 

arempM^ihiikeil sk ildl ^^^ikteiing. werb^^ "ifertrayagaut, pnd the^deccat 
Disptnca^aiw^e 'ft wi^ dbe- chief and ehiCfl^E^ 'bf the Hoppo ^ 

Mdddarii^’< t^eir ^iTeabeelSig to rioiUr, ‘Ih^ the Si]^facargoes w^o 

levyiby asid Ef- theedftfbi^^d^odbp^ without t^d- 

ing.'^^^8?^d(^s5’attende^’an.eff 

an adttlti(M^C«^ JlW‘eEii^%l#d^iillbW* 

ingodo gpIf^lCKwsIilp^ eittepein fmldd?i#A^W*iie Mhh P/v'*V't ‘‘"hr- , 

inoad m frni.mT |ini!-ifc£^ 

eff b rt ywiii e^aittiiifciE^get^thte ddljr r^*^ fn f^artf jmd inesdjii'RN^' ^ 

iiroiwd^ iMtliontaMK%^f abdln l?3t,' on thdpaHh/Tflit native 
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were sollered to. insult the EngUdi; 
and at l^igth the factory quitted 
Amoy for Canton.^ 

Upon the ^ure of the consignment 
from England to Amoy in 1734, the 
merchants of Canton rehis^ to re- 
linquish, according to agreement, the 
sum of 1,950 tael ^r presents to the 
authorities,for measurage of edch ship. 
This is an advantage which it is in- 
variably die custom of the country to 
md cheat if lie can, is con- 
^erecL to be a privilege attached to 
the diaracter of a merchant. The same 
ye^ dome sHks not proving equal to 
contract, the Chinese merchants re- 
vised to m£^e miy abatement; and 
die Snpracaigoes were obstructed in 
their aborts to bring their complaints 
be&^ die Viceroy, by soldiers as well 
aa^the merchants; and when a grand 
Mandarin was at length sent to hear 
their case, he directed an inadequate 
compensation to.be given them, and 
desired^ nevtf to be troubled ^gain on 
such trifling occamons.’* 

In 1736, the new Emperor, Kien 
liong, revoked the duty of 10 per cent., 
which had caused so much dissatis-^ 
&eti<m, and which it was discovered 
had been imposed at the instmice of 
die Emperors servants, who repre- 
smiled it to him as a voluntary con- 
trflmtioii of the European mer- 
chants. The '^5ceroy claimed 30,000 
tael(^10,<K^) for obtaining the edict, 
wUch was read in his hall of audience, 
die English bmng required to kneel, 
but unanimously i^»iig. Addresses 
of thsu^^were trmismitted by the 
English to the Emperor, through the 
Vfceroy, and the removal of other 
burthens solicited fay them. It is ob- 
served at this time that no audience 
could be obtained of the Viceroy witlw 
out kneeling. 

These burthens on trade still sub- 
sisting at Canton, the Company . in 

♦ Tbc only subsconeni aifempt at trade with 
Amoy was made by the ship Hardwick, in 1744 . 5 , 
whCAafUrspendiDg much time in fruitiesa dis* 
cus»ons and endeavours to prevail upon . the 
Chinese to trade, she was compelled to quit 
and proceed to Bengal for a cargo* 


1736 renewed their attmnpt to esta- 
blish an intercourse with Limpo. The 
Supracai^oes were at first civilly treats 
ed, and permitted to pass Chusan and 
proceed to Limpo. The usual system 
fd* violence and injustice soon com- 
menced; they were detained some 
time under military guard, ordered 
to land their, arms and stores, and 
subjected to heavy duties. The Tay 
or Chief considered the trade beneath 
his notice, because he could not make 
above 4,000 taid by it. The merchants 
required five months' notice to pro- 
cure goodS) and the necessary sums to 
be advanced and placed in the hands 
of the Tays of Limpo and Chusan. 
In short, from the jealousy of the 
merchants of Limpo, who traded 
with Batavia, and feared their profits 
might be diminished, the heavy du- 
ties and extortions of the Chinese 
authorities, and ^ their arbitrary and 
haughty conduct towards the Supra- 
cargoes, the attempt was given up. 

The Company’s China trade was 
now necessarily restricted to the port 
of Canton. Here scarcely a season 
passed without some offensive r^la- 
don being devised, and new exactions 
invented. In 17^, the Foyeen re-' 
yoked the order of his predecessor for 
allowiag some of the Supracargoes to 
remain at Canton ; and the next sea- 
son a new Foyeen arriving, the Hop- 
po was removed, and the privileges of 
Europeans were so reduced, that they 
all agreed to cease trading till the 
measure was given up. In 174^, 
dqty was demanded on some goods 
destroyed hy"fire, and during the dis- 
cussions, the grand chop for the sailing 
of the ships was delayed for several 
days. Trade was stopped in the year 
1748, because an ofiicer was not de- 
livered up to theTsong-too, to receive 
such punishinent as he thought fit, for 
refusing to allow his hend scrutoire 
to be examined by the Hoppo’^ peo- 
ple. Tlie conduct of the Chinese 
merchants was repres^ted as so bad, 
that without some redress, trade would 
be impracticable to Europeans. 
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Mr. Flint having procured an ad- 
dress to the Hoppo in l7o3-4, to be 
translated into Chinese, representing 
various grievances (among others the 
practice of affixing chops in the public 
streets, accusing the English of horrible 
crimes, to which the insults they re- 
ceived from the people were imputed), 
the Hoppo ordered the translator to 
be taken up* if he could be found, 
adding, I know best what is fit for 
the English.” The next year an at- 
tempt was made to get rid of the prac- 
tice of the English finding security 
merchants : in consequence of which, 
merchants of credit would not trade 
with them ; and they were therefore 
on a worse footing than other nations 
who traded at the port. The chief 
evil of the practice was, that the se- 
curities were liable to find, at their 
own cost, the curiosities presented an- 
nually at Pekin, amounting to 30,000 
tael. The merchants were in con- 
quence compelled by the Hoppo to 
become security for the English ships, 
with an understanding that the charge 
for curiosities should be borne hy the 
whole Hong. 

An inefiectual attempt was made, 
in concert with the French, Dutch, 
Swedish and Prussian Supracargoes, 
in the year 1755, to break through the 
monopoly of the Hong, and to get per- 
mission to traded with shopkeepers to 
the best advantage. The Supracar- 
goes waited seven houi^ for an au- 
dience of the Viceroy, who evaded the 
object , of their petition, by allowing 
them to deal with shopkeepers for 
rmall matters^ but not for Company’s 
imports or exports ; and thus remains 
the regulation to the present day. 
The same year Mr. Harrison obtained 
a favourable reception at Limpo and 
Chusan; and next year two addition- 
al Supracargoes were sent out on the 
Earl of Holdemesse, with instructions 

la 1776, a Chinese schoolmaster who was 
instructing two English gentlemen in the lan- 
guage, was intimidated from pursuing his office, 
and informed that it might tend to the com_ 
plaints of Europeans reaching and troubltirg th^ 
Court. 
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to open a trade at those places, and to 
make such inquiries with regard to 
the import of British commodities, 
“ as might facilitate the Company’s en- 
deavours to introduce them into the 
Chinese empire, in as large quantities 
as can possibly be taken off.” 

In a letter dated 1757> the Supra- 
cargoes say, that trade at the port of 
Limpo they hope is settled ; though 
several of the articles of agreement 
were not fulfilled by the Chinese, and 
they were subjected to Vexatious' re- 
gulations, On quitting the port thej^ 
received an edict, making the duties, 
which had been comparatively low, 
equal to those at Canton. It was sus- 
pected that the Tsong-too of Canton 
interfered to their prejudice here ; and 
subsequently, by means of a bribe ’ofi 
20,000 tael paid by the officers and 
merchants of Canton to the Manda- 
rins at Court, an order was obtained 
from the Emperor, prohibiting all 
trade with Limpo, and confining it to 
Canton. Nevertheless, Mr. Flint pro- 
ceeded to Limpo next year ; when the 
Tsong-too declared that if they would 
not leave the port by fair means they 
should by foul, for they should not 
have provisions or afty thing else. 
The Viceroy of Canton, greatly offend- 
ed at their, proceeding, declared, in 
answer to a memorial from the Eng- 
lish, that “ if they- are further trouble- 
some he will punish them.” Mr. 
Flint was forced from Limpo agadnst 
the monsoon, and went to the mouth 
of the Pekin river, where, by bribes^ 
he conveyed a petition to the Em- 
peror, upon wffich he was permitted 
to accompany a Ta-gin* overland to 
Canton, and certain grievances both 
here and at Canton were redressed. 
Another attempt made by the same 
person to trade at Limpo, in the year 
1761-2 was unsuccessful ; he was ba- 
nished to Macao for three years, by 
the Emperor’s order, hut was released 
after close confinement, 30 Oct, 1762, 
on condition of never coming to the 

* Ta-gm» a title denoting a person of rank} lu 
tcrallv, it signifies u great rnao, 
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tlon, the articles ol’ bai’^en , Niimbep- 
less instructions and directions were 
is^ped by the Court to their servants, 
yrhich it would be tedious to quote, 
inm}resipn^ upon thein the necessity 
of ^ ^r^psing the consunaption of 
par own manufactures” there; of sel- 
ling t|iem at any prices “ without real 
lo^ to tjie Company considering 
Dpi. the profits, but the “nationjd be- 
nefit.” The fcdlowing ei^ti^act from 
to^i^ourt’s letter to the Suprapai^oes 
at 4 ated 10 th January 1759 , 

w^ incorporated into the code- of 
mstnp^tions from the Court, called 
^^Stm^ding Rules and Orders,” which 
was a^eryvards printed, and a copy 
©fit apiiualljr fqrwarded to the Supra- 
cargoes for their guidance : 

^Altjioqgh you are to dispose of 
all the consignments to you in general 
to the best , advantage, yet we must 
particulatly recommend to your care 
dnd at^terition, that part consisting of 
woblleri ^ods, which are to be sold 
HI spell manner as, according to the 
best blr your judgment, will be found 
to be most advmitageous. You are 
alpp to use your endeavours to promote 
lie mtiire import of them, to thegreatr 
ek, Extent the Clpna market can bear* 
I^ .ofder thereto, you must make such 
inqi^u^es, remarks^ and observation^ 
and epfer the same, on ;your. diary for 
our hirommiimi* a* uill assist us iditbe 
jirpstcurKm or ilu- na^Qaal br^ch of 

niiiuruTn*, ip ihe greatest ,4 

■ - ' . . ^ . .. . 

■ traOe was 


Jlj tefT 

ii; <.f C.ifWy'" 

i/s .iin) Ari:<(, ,i(),,iijLoW 



in a;) iUl'ray wiMi ^ome Karoper.up, ^ 
seems^lhe uolIc;i/ llie 
to hold -art urojmans respbijp^ for 
tie acts of individuals-: in 1 ^ 81 ^ 

(h^ Captmn of ^ pnyme Ie|fer 

gf marqug, stopped 
gqing from Mac^p ^ fojj 




he was .ined pnd ^jmpnsoned* 
afterwards seized a 
Wiampoa, and refukdj^t(3,re^^gijlj}is 
prize. The Suprac^gpe^ 
to compel obedience, aha .threat 
wkh fine and, iiiipriymmviit. The 
matter w^s compn'aii'.ed by iJ:c 
tail’s dividing the hooi} >vi!!i ihe i]U\- 
nese, who then treat;g(J,iim.>rith gfggit 
attenrion, but egnUmmd tieir 
lence towards the Siipracarcoc.' to such 
a de^ce, as to iiKikt* liu-iu iriedimie 
withdrawing op board their ship^^Ti^ 
next year the Supra^argog^ 'v^re 
answerable to the Hoppg, 
private ship sailed withput.^Ji^l la^ogt 
and were iidbrmed they ^^oqkl pp^- 
prisoned fpr not.arresripg sfpc^^d^ivgfr 
ing up the Captain. - . 

In 178^ and 178? vario^ vg^tfpp^ 
and impositiems were sustani^:pt tjjaprf 
ton by the English. 
stopped till es^orbitapt dempn^^if^e 
complied, with,; 
levied; . <^hof^. werg rgftis^ 
most absurd, pretepges,; 3p4. Witefy 
prices affixed by thg^ ffoppp 
imported, . a^d , expppted. Ip ^ 17^, a 
dilute with thg QoverimipntjgpPt*^*^ 
thi*Qugh riig wounding, of. 
uese, by fipng a salute irpj^.^e 
Hgghes^ a egimtiy sbip^ at 

$upjpqaj^ of^ti^^k^B 

IW 

rated 

had ahs,cQndird, ,was ft»u^4iTV^ dplivcrod 
iuLo ilmir baud>. « pMc^ipwhvixaUfefiul' 


tB^:r 

mite ' fitia^isf -. »inii’ ' riuTch&ts^^ ne^ j 

CaiitoVi an5 Wliam- 
ty ord^r ' of ihe 
Hdp'pdi * ' ^Tt. ~ . 'iiir'i'o had 

^y^Weer ■'■«‘.i. . !. '»' 'i* •' ■ Court 

iJf the ■* *• re- 

^xpeiiehce shews the utter im- 
(k)^ssftjfflty 'bf avoiding the inconve- 
ilfehQes to which we are constantly 
subject ^froi6 ^eimprtidence or wilful 
misconduct of Private Traders,’’ A 
further evidence of this occurred the 
fouowlng yeaf^ when the Bcllona, pri- 
i'ate ^qip, attempted to quit the river 
paying* port charges. The 
Vd^sk' Was 'detained by the Company’s 
arid "th<^ charges paid, in consc- 
ijilence 6f fhe'Hoppd’s threats to “ stop 
the^tr^db/^^ if they were not satisfied. 
‘‘Ifnthb y^f the Company dl- 

i^sbted' atteiillon to "the export 
dfM:ngii^H\ihtoChma, upon a Ia.rger 
^daTelhah “thtthrirty. In this, as well 
dslthbir ^othbi^ spebitlaBons in British 
object Was avowedly 
ti hefiefit the nation, and in this case 
thb botmty of Cornwall in particular, 
rather than to reap any considerable 
adtahtagb themselves. Their letter 
tb' ' Cafaton, dated S7th March, con- 
cludes, “ we again repeat w hat w^e 
hHVy ‘So often done on former occa- 
sSon^/’that we are as much desirous 
of henbfiting the m^ufactures of this 
couhti-y,’ by an extensive vend of Bri- 
tilsh exports, as of seeking onr own im- 
ihydiatb advantage in point of profits.” 
Thrift contrafct next year was for 775 
tofts' bfCoHiish tin. 

- the y»e ar 1900 , the irregularities 
at Crinton created 
gtfedt eriibkrraSsments tri the SuptriOar- 
^es! difficulties also oentrredfrom 
thOiiteddkital Wbunding of a Chinese 
tbb^ dhbw of Ms^ M^stj^s 
Thft 'SiqnWCar- 
'tb* i!he^ice- 

Wife 4fetd 

HHi; ihbhi'tte. 

Wot 


to extend then *Prdde In ike jSant, 


tvo 


was stopped for s< 

'tu j(iJ>r ilij 

disp^es, c*' 




Toir'^^iome timej' ^hrough 

.. i^oiici^ by iSecUnfy 

fee|ng^?ia4e ‘ ariswbraWe for (fa^ 
mages ' ■ ■ ■■ . ,:■■■■,• ;*■ f * r Conduct 

of 'rti. . . T'*’,'* . fr*'. bc^hnihg 

6f Octobk* ‘ a" ^olal stop was 

put to the Compahy^s trade, wlfich 
was not renewed till the ^6th' I)ec. 
This Interruption was occasioned' by 
the landing of British troops upofi 
the island of Macao t a measure of pre- 
caution which had been adopted by 
the British Government in India, wit|i 
reference to the then state of the 
Trench and Portuguese nations in 
Europe. The most malicious repre- 
sentations were made to Pekin on the 
subject; supplies of provision were 
stopped ; and the trade was not ' Re- 
stored till six days after the troops 
had been withdrawn. 

In the year 1809, an attempt' was 
made to prevent English ships’ from 
coniing up the river, arid tracurig tiif a 
report of their arrival had been made 
at Tckin ; and a modification of this 
merisiu-e was not obtained till after ’^a 
tedious correspondence bcAweeri tTfe 
Viceroy arid the SupracargoCk In ’|^1 
communications and interviews, which, 
in consequence of repbated attempts 
at imposition increased,* presririls wbi e 
indispensable; and the Suprac^l^W 
complained to the Court (IfttK Janu^^y, 
181^) of the magnitude of this spe- 
cies of expenditure ; and they obsep e, 
that besides the usual complimentary 
presents, a distribution of small sunis 
of money was found desirable, con- 
ciliate the lesser Mandarins and at^ 
tendants. j ■ * 

In 1814, the linguist Agew was scip 
ed by the Government for carrying tl^e 
Prince Regent’s portrait to Pekin, and 
for his general attachment to the Erig^ 
Hsh.' %e Supracargoes addressed'tne 
VibbR6y,'bui their letter was returned 
uTTopetifed. ^ ‘ The trade ivas Stopped, 
dk iWfadf ih casb^ of difltererice or 3Ss« 


onccj 

sions were reluctantly itfade W’the 
ChiHb^e,'hncl Lhips 
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On 


^|M|b ai4iificai^aEMQW»i£s%|^r<^ 
l]y the oth^ Europeans at Cantoi)^8[jil4 
^ fiKri9i»(litqa^'^ Q^mi |tQ {apply 

srftiftg>^(»djthe iadi^ioufi oC;|>ers^ 

Gms 

^c^plwd.hy rtie, Viceiray towa^^ th^ 

ISupr88»rso<?aija this antf the ps^m^ 
attendants were^.'Withf- 
dolwriit Uie natives were pr<^ujHt»4 
from ctHnnJunicatong with them;, thehr 
Bn^ubt was seized and imprisouiedr; 
afad^thehf r^esentations returned itujh- 
opened. Moreofver, ; they W^e pro- 
iuhited»*^.>ian e^ct;^ from jnesenting 
jgtatementft ' to- nthe Government* and 
)thBeal**iedt with severe puiusUatejtf 
upon ^ fe^ure atteiPpt to>do: : 

li/i'jWe shril-;»et.f)rQh>ng.thi$^jaarrftti^^ 
iiirthcari/tbanjfbyjoJbiservi^ the 

iiieiasiMiia dispe^^n, of ,|he-Clunese, 
whicbfeKcakft oiit.uponitbe^iiK)pt trivial 
■ndQuihQs^.stid heeps %he^ Qm^ny^s 
ttjriddattdebnBectionwith.t^ eoantry 
wra^ccmstaolr&tat&of.it&eei^ ^in 


deliaiiod ii3;Uh»AikhBritiflnfliiiBai^^ 
whl<^ Iftdte^friiedr^taownveBqcniiO 
ter b^weearftbefGhinflsedbrtk a^ihier 
Mi^jea^rsirehiprAk^ed a»d ihoifth^^ 
the GUneserafsaidt^ithejiioai&nxKfriie 
Qriend^ id^idf war^lodiidvabotjric# 

sewdh 

eauntry shh)^« tw/ /iqqurt bluow 
' :rlt it fMropy^ sdsodosaiaiiodniiiehfaeej 
that the Cora|aanyjha3variii]eu|Ta«b^ 
considerable e9pmiscs>foit) tisroiehibas^ 
sies to the Qoerti o£ IM^ih^nponna 
sealh of imposii^ sniagidtude^ AtBe^rst 
under the&rl 'Of 

ia^ . within a fewr^nardjiiadsr Itorl 
A«dtetst,i ,thB detods 66 bvxtb od^hioh 
are siif&ciently knciiHay'l«Bd)w|Bch^Bct> 
hdbit in theiri t%sittlt¥;atsl^i^si^diind 
UnbiaasodT hy> ^porejndieei^oB t hypbdsady, 
ample errideiic&ii^^tiieu dtfiidultiei'^90 
which tket Ghinai itradk ihas hjidnd<^ai{l 
continues' to bartexpoidf^ j^na^Jtlib 
invetebate pbepidices tehich j iponvatie 
the mass' ef the peepi^ 4 i<theKimcott^ 
plying t^TGoveininefit^^Pklii 

rim deceit,, treaehbry; addi vralAty «f 
aU>Us ministers*: :.; S! . < bnrtn oolMiifJ 

, -t ‘!:u • 5^5 io tniqi' n 


"u, inui o ;■ U i j>'iJ dv a /i ^ u ,r. >»; ,.ui*> ciK.>n‘->>i iJiom 

!M.,.<r:iTPrrrr? - jw;, 1 ,.^ j{>Off wcrl ’(bam 

<li,<) ll/0#'<EHB'ba!SroOO lyxws RBSPI^ ’Fim BURNiWG-"®'* 

adj §a(eifnotq .o‘j OF WIDOWS. sinfU/dlqqn 


^/tddjlo Editor the Asiatic JournoL 

•lolE ? navji'jH fj{ '1^. ' •' , . js 

Oc'ijSi»a+^®heo«tEiBinatiim of wretched 


'{i /I )il‘ .aiodj f'.l 
f r biiri bd 


%aitf'ijhpl|)fesi> /Hindoo widows on the 
llmeibiq^lda mf ^etr dieceased hus- 
, bas^ has^ hlv^aye esrcited equal horror 
-audl.i&gitst throughout the civilized 
< world; and gesmral sorrow for so in- 
hnmftp viaA cruel a custom has not 
been adleviated by the slightest hope 
iOf its termination. No edbrts have 
been < wanting xsa the part of the civil 
AUii naiistary sm^ants of the East Iti- 
idipiGompany^ to dissuade the natrres 
bfnotBLjcbinihduig a practice so^ wMcd 
jdud:) ateoeinuElL . Wberb 
,^aii4 'wdpcv^itinud' hmaticism *are)iaet- 


nugatory aad unbvaiHnfe;*^ 
has been prev^ed^by^tfe^^cMtaas 
interference of ■ the f ^ pdif ifr, 

but selfdestriu5tk>n, 
form of perishing ‘kf the flakes^, ^Shr 
the guidance and ‘ 'f«‘etiettded‘ ‘shtlttlhn 
of the religion of the ' Coiitt Wy*,^ ‘ ^eH%, 
at least apparently, a vOlUntalry^’aCff^f 
tbeinfetuated victim^ restHetiVethi^hs 
have been deemed ine^gihlei ^ '^T^e 
offering rewards would’ but ’kcrhhSe 
/ the freqaeney ofthe; crime; as sttfle^ti- 


tiouB pbren^ would be tlWib^iS^hriti- 
self^imei^t datoil4iuogreati^0^rrion/^t*teld4f^ 
icobdd 


^iidl^na8d'^pcav6rfii% i0«?aifi«,'powwMly 

Uioxfing>tabdl iafgumenn ^^^haveiiikmd ^ Mes) vi^he^dhthfdpophs^ 


^gTOdi>yi M rii » t0gVyifet 

^ Hrttoiai<« faiiiihflghtffAtf^ 3iiiSp 

-GoiDpaBy^ 'gpjnfcrttrfitiyfht olP>hb^ 3 dOfj'jqouj^ isrijo vidl y<f 

BynitiTi^ m ^ 

4d^ifcedi b«j5 boti^/oflpdtiirfoW«i^ lo-gew^hAitotke msw^etiW^^ 
ijr^toi^cjdestin^i&eethis ifidsV^^^s b^fact be$rotid0ittimdid« 

va^es)dev6i4boC saay thin^im tfee^ tii>nr,' 

biiuoe olP ret^bang^fia^ebiy iM^ Wlib 
what would supply wantf '^ridpTOCJOa^ 

ar ticle»tcliieirwifieoiim(^kahu^ It \Ias, aM ' selP4tt<^^t,‘ are 
however) isooib ^e3ieitaB^i«ii> Jtkat ^thi$ akd ' httbjnmted %y 1 

wellHiatcndied^ercfBe pliikntliropy thfcfihsalves a ^Hiwg aacii^o^i 

ammmtedr/itdl a<'pD£>t)iVe iowwi^ oh ®eiides, niaiiy eminent potfdits 'wd 
va^mihli^iiL * < iNothingriean ; cure ' these ^eholars, ' dehp^y versed < iH Hindob 
BhabfcmsarageK^^tlHs Sprbpeifeity to Utathtum^ ha^e lately provedy innii 
tfeoel mi)eachT©ther puWidy, bat itWj equally clear and ^ondue^d|> 

tsvilization- thrcM^ tiHEit the^ batbarous murdemjatebdb- 
the^tnio^eh&ef^ikiiaei.! ^ i ‘ reetly conttafy to Hindo^d la^^n‘j(|tt 
bnrffheidiegislaturtfbf tfim Wintry has the name of all the mofthei^iaiid 
,f0Qebtljtilrnedit£bAteBtioiniiJO4hesub- daughters among a populaticw i iOiJ a 
ofi itfibli aiiioc^aii destruction of, hundred miilTOWs ; anfd m thery^amo fbf 
}priobd%^ ^titeiUhaaiaHhodsdndof numberlbs^’ ^ orphaifs^ made! tOKpe 
fAijescrundseii^e^ {females annually^ bi]^ mdde ^aoch atd'ei(u^)i$: wd^call 

-jlo^vconpodyhiof any^nT^ablc^^ deserip- ott allWho-^tW o^ddn '^uataibiogjAiiidk 
jthmnwas'iproj^qeed. >A ta:r 04f oenooj la lseban eibctoal iniw^ 
j^fiacilnoe>i rammintm^ to ist prohibitkld, *thei feUppresaibU’ of ‘f^rtherlerkiiel oifi m 
l^oiddiijaBhale the bigotted and ' weak ^ ^BiiiPahhrtjUiy^^ «h b&^ajii0dlisdiiD 
Hindoo mind to madness; 'and er^^te <0t^)(ato,t^&ad^^ideac^9fitH]dibbe^ 
a spirit of discontent leading to the ithe Hiadjcao diastra^dly iloatMKns 
most serious consequences. This rie- ,, „tion the custom. Opposed to liim are 
medy has been abandoned, oh ^scus-' iour Hindoo writers, U ngeeroy Pura- 
sion,n^p|[}^^p jpeqqeipf ^iprrf^«F,;and r^^j[w|^)all only 

its application. ^ « /rec(mmend the practice, promising the 

Is there, then, no resoui;ce that can widow a conq\ibial happiness of thirty^ 
be had recourse to, f6r, if not the total hve mfllibns of years in Heaven ; for- 
at^a$t dhe redactixin in a g^raaess for thfijxvashlicentiottsjadirse 
^ ^ dreadful evil, of life in^the/woriki^iiibd^tiKfifdirifiDa- 
^itbou^/jaUenating the native mind tion of all the members of hphfamiljr. 
\ (fpo^ (|k Goyernment to, which it is at- The next authority is Fiskneoi JS^sa^, 
adjust sense of security who prescribes fx>_ a widow todisdimite 
fiPfrRPf^op-jUnd pcopierty under a regu- herself to &fui&haclu3y9,i ihattia^i/to 
^ d/pild adn9^istrati<^ of justice ? iead a life < of l self-denial abduaiu^ed^. 
»< Werth^p^jlhet'eis, und that k consists. He. describes this ooUrseiioEihuateviiy 
. <{aradp}^ical j as- k . rmey appear^ - 1 in < a >aa r so exceedingly severe^ i that t^ab hn- 
ef^fi^rpen^eni ef Me law of ‘bumi’^ ‘ idmv jean icoikod^tmlo ini wduefaneasb, 
i^gr^ce^rdinjg,i 0 ^ . its terror To isheh^ nd ehanoeiiof uUiinaiefshlvB- 

^ >60; . { iseeiningly eoAtpariictOry - rioi^ without; ascending a;^iiiethlqdk 
.PuBPskiPft, it isirnecesfiaryitt^i take; a t ^th//somejarticle whiQh;her<busbanid 
ifepip6lh^Waof/i4h© ibKfidep»jtrB4hiobs T'PO^esaud# The /dct, howec«r;i tbahe 
l(pn4lfftlk^ed(iai||;hloridf5q /unddr bWhkh • iCf&rient;u»iMi ibenioluntafp^^iim^ber jpaat 

He eKhsipthrihevyridtwnjy^lie^ 



Ttel 

rwHipato^iJlnws®^ from the $l«utsllkr^lofnthe^a];^ 

sttir»Mlb\p®«^cri^gtha^ i«i^^>thFai4l>vtfae9iBgid 

dAtM»i aj«ii>mi«4eiil^..>. Hq\^say^i that aolteratjijaf/Ufojwqiik^ 

*t(nqosmn^tm,f^MT ^^Msh^s’ tdeath ^ttahi heatitudei irtxh^eav^ho€hci(|thw^ 

sjhkfMi agiemlk ^r^^stm^dercpf ^hm ac^owii they uige theak feo te hoent^ 
^hatl^ia^u^ with thi^ husband^^ fOir.twith ^]]«er' 
fl'he .Hmd^ IwyerjU^ ithai aoitafele thati^oilged.tO hlm^^asel^ 
any laaiiaL preoe!j^b!c<>irtraqr )to,the ijo^ ooiy ch^oee of. 4ditaudi% hdpinnete^ at^ 
cttleatdQns of Mtum are ’Of least, for a period } of thit^y'»&Ves1iuh*' 

praise; . r liona of yearaw: .The wrk^s tc^icthe' 

< XheBrahmina endeavour to do away other side largue lagainstr tnch .a Ams*^ 
the above yK>«rit^ pneccpt tiinc^ ioudded oU the ipipnapCDr 

the a(^xK>wliedged chief .of Hindoo molive^of cupidity and ihnbiti^^ on- 
le^ature, by urging, that the reeomr the pm of the whose 

Twncbxtions for hurmng given by ^ the o»]^ht, on the contrary^ to . oofisisti 
other, autfai^ities, oughts on account in ^deeding a ihfe cd* f)f^ante,t<piini^f> 
of their number^ to outweigh the in** and selfniental, according do (the Visf^ * 
junctioQ of even ii/anoo. This is ixa^ .^adl the '^tiared teneta ofitMtb;^ 
cotO!^et^y to keg Uic question. But won, iSTaf^to lays irdow^tha^ 
let uailear^the words of the in tU a n^dow burnafin) the* fire dh© cpn*J 

a9Hiple\ confirmation Munoo't ra»- not .get rid of iier -ftmfininfe ' body/?^« 
tiohai docftriac. means, of This change woaid’ take plnos'ntithe^- 

lwing,i\stiil the duties usuai tol ecca*. conclusion, of ijhetihiitiykfivo iniilkigsl 
sidOahean^ be fter&rnrol to purii^ the of yesu^^. when the ^oul mual 
miitd,&vand,^vby bearing .and fi[King through various trahsongt^ationB/ 
oba/mind^ and dev<«iDg our souk to ingbut a slender Slope of 
aidtabah^ <ot the saprane .^irk^ we tndein.aa ^soiption into' Biwlffhfthj' 
caBiWtkttn dt ' (final beatkode^ or Tfae great sacred lawgiver^ Mnnoa, 
so^^pttoteviii. Brundiahh no vfeomaa promises thk at oiroe to a lifexd^biN^ 
filled, thcirefoii^. h« ljffe> [that stmence and viitue,' Without^donbtii^^ 
i^teb^ ddatH] inBopffitof attaining of thse competency of’ the 4e«sd^^m* 
bhssinheavmi.^ The fulfil the required conditions,^ 
ckb iaystsm of rewards aaad punidv Brahmiaical writers must ent^rtaih • 
naaitaxonsktsdnra certain ikration o£ most debasing and d^fuditig ‘OpkiidiJ ■ 
thma pvaporrienf^ to^moral comhict, of the mothers^ sisters^ and dat%h^ry« 
akerwhkh^ acssording tathek afeeurd of Hindoostan, in supporittg fhe^ds^^ 
niemip^choris,^the smd^^ r^ums utterly destitute of hcrnow a»' 
to -^he earth ^to undeigo vicisskodes incap^Me of leadkg a virtuous 
^4akBttD%ration^ till. Bt length it be- and in prescribing their sacrificiMg 
cOdm AKipure^as/to attam ^ecption themsOtVOs on n finmal p3e, a^’the** 
iutBu^iunhabc' wOrnSawhaibums oftty ohaiiee JOf'^trriring at^ he»V>oi^< 
heteelfkieqa^BahktopaBS!thi^ h^^ess. <Ihus(ut apl30ars; 
sn^traasm^tamsr’ah^ th*^ 

the i>p ^ ifc idoo writeeam^feoa, rntdes arigr^rTt^ioSotf 

finaSbestkihie maght father to.^ be of^ fiitlar^hifis^ndtiot ^ and ’ \ 

tained% ajSfe^abhtiiieiicBiai«i(i<3^d withinfiftfit^ 

rdetnesA^^ m mhd umfenialde viriftg hlfidfiUids^to be"toeri&bd,*^ diMn» 

chote«jeikiw4^^fi^ 

thut 

ph^hi^wrgMP^JUBedl l^ith^P'r ^ ^^^»opo#tii«i^ a 
Hkdo6^wr<UOTvga^(6(m nmf mbi%j j i to^Jfctv, ^ and (itefe ^sm ^ ^ 

oifltoitdsslwwriumem^ of^iiH^‘dorfdf>tbd b^d^ejt^<SbasriflJ»' 





«i£>'^Uid 

qiidei«iotty)«i)d^yi^(i|lidt>tfaM 
$tuki pn^rito^^iSkar 

M oaisentit} Humi^ii 

mtture liHs^fotindtiiieqMtc^tllife d^ 
bttMte (b^akiiul 

b^iiRii$d^ iiaw^ direbt>^thi$ wc»itlaii to 
hBiitiedotOP the fleacb bod^^C th& hu»k 
band)^ andb!tbat :the*piie:-fiball ina^l)b 
inflqiBed> f>reeivusi^ to> this pr^ewtitM 
o£*esciiij»^ l^it was adod» found that the 
\vjnthib^''df^ the ijfvretohei'^beiuig iti 
thei4^cmie»of ¥^«t0fiife tortufe,' oM^e 
af^oai'pE liiei'fh^, ioc^u^oned h^rhp- 
tHse^ofdhe'bgatiireK^ and hi dds naioi 
rals WffoW) to escape’ fi«sm^ ju »hoddi^ 
death;^ tiiBliiihuihaii^jnon^ters.airoiHid 
the {ale idrove hebbaclc into the flames 
widiik>ng bamboOs, holding herdo’wn 
iiu (the {flee 8xhtiusthm> and the iast 

degreh of pah^ sufifenng put an end 
t(»>|dl)flirtlier attempt at saving lifet 
Aljithisi procedure- being directly 
tr^T^ito the law- of the ease, which 
prdseftifees ^ - a ^olujjfyfty' ascent to- ^ a 

burning’ pthy* a cunning expedient 
ccea4:ing less horror in the minds, of 
thoKi^p^tators was jcesm-ted to: h;' 
consisted in a strong &ame coyered 
w^fhk&ayy billets of wood, and sus- 
pend^ horizontally over the position 
of i.^P jdctin}' reclined said tied down 
funeral pijlew > When the pile is 
sQj^^r^ ftPv a»d. when the born^ cries 
of )<jfu^criugig beg^ to be. heard, hired 
nd^[^s, furnished with drums and dis- 
sopanp. wind instruments, drown all 
hearing of the expression of agony by 
ar^i^cial noises, still :^rthei: inceeased 
by, (hideous yells,. .At this moment 
foi^r miscreants (one at each angle 
the .pile) cut the cords suspending the 
ponderpps frajpe, <and thus let k &11 
on,, thp' tortured suflarer below.; its 
weight and |H5e5»ireprevc»tevery fK)S- 
sibjlity! (Of; escape IwhUo^.aa a r^ne-> 
ment .effcsuckyi^t < descends rlhroi^ 
top., flijaatt a ^acoito incpasion to 
victim (Wy injury (beypndisevi^ contu- 
wh<de lofritbw bartiaarot^ 


diid^ ae^rd^'^ount^&'^iitfMmifW 

the pro- 
nouflc^.the ^ese w^dsr, 

the bfktn^g ' To 
hfe ' h^ithim’ scope <bf ‘ this indis^ 
pewsable latr;' Brahmins direct, a 
fbw^W%s^'0f>thopileto be lighted, jiitt 
before the widow is laid on it macL 
secured,) which »biTt the operationk of 
a few liioiUeAts. The Viskn^ Mobnhee^ 
bt^'it,' JLet ike wife embrace either ^<a 
Itfe^cf abstinence and chastity, ormouisi 
pibeJ^ By the 

Smdhoo^ no bandages, bamboos^ ^ar 
wdD(h"iiiu^ be used in preventing es- 
cape ffrora the pile. The Soodheeh> 
kbsOnoodee says, Let the mother enter 
the fire f after ike sen. has Jdndied^ it 
etraund hu fathef^s corpses but to the 
fatiier^s corpse ^ and to the moiher^*lei. 
him not set fire* If the son set Jlre' to 
the'X^P^tit& luother, he has wi hint the 
guilt- ef murdeting both a -leeamn ojiri a. 
mot Iter The Jwlna^talavelasy ' ^ad 
Skastras^ and the^VedarUa.^ attack the 
unworthy motives of aridity ta burst* 
i7^, and in. preference re&mmend a Isfe 
of diastitp and -abstinence* \ The Sastkr 
hpa states this alone to bC lawful; 
while the Meermanosha ^allows, 
choice, of either. < There Bre ^seari^L 
twenty other authorities that, 
be quoted to the same* purport; md 
they state that ^ no bianie wdtatdeer ie 
attached Mhose who present a womtesfUe. 
hurmng^^ and also, tbat sdl oflte^dis^ 
suade her from burning act kmdablp*^ 
Should the widow recoil at the s^bt 
of the flames, the fine is only a k^tma 
of cowries^ not quite half-a-crown. .Jo 
this ca^ the law requires that ^ ^ 
shotdd .be treated bp her neighbours pro* 
ciselp as before Vtsksoo Maonoo foT'* T 
bidfrbmrra]ig;.and hispreoepty*^ beUam 
a cM p a mmn ofi thp husband in Ifie-and ■' 
radeoikf ^ Pimdks allow to mean^ 
that tbe rndkiw . should' tead the^icqf« i 
rect li£e! he presoribes/ as that;wquld ' 
lead tohm^ibtere 
hu^han4v^ 





fto foosK^ ^Mvm^ 

tqi;^|||l^ wo«ld^^«8 pi^ai«{Xt^nRQ«f 

sd];jj^0S9.dr^m i^ k i» ^00 ^^ueet 2bc^o^. ike^-ms^ 

fiai^i^n of r#. iSii4^«^ C!i^ hmvmgj ma»t ^u<^ ia: Europe, If c£ km 

hfi^ l^eankie^ for of caste, by the derivation «rf lii!^ did 
o^^iHfriDi^) mag^trate^ to enal^ not restrain them. Ail this aggn^jite 

hiDi|.^to Qfir^fo tla^ thea^vecem- of iinmoridity and vice is known to 


to the law of the 
stxMj complied wirij. Tins 
pi^oeddrir^ |»kkfoliy followed, eannot 
to l9e attended w^ the hap- 
pi^^coipaqueoees, axkd tbia without 
ap||.dfl^Qgi^pf armkig foe rdiglouspre- 
ji^li^ ^ foe eountey i^aiost ns ; it 
pr<foebie, foat so 
conect a c^ukict 
.foo^ illiprpbafom o( the 
natives, apd j|f 
ti^ have.iM) 

^ eitery eoi,uitiy^ 
»«cea- 
¥ alltopr^Afo* 

ing in minds debased by the mostah* 

founded 
*0 aanctfoa 

^ knowledge 
rfoj^]ap^age^%pd hteeature exten> 
^dia introduces ci* 
, prpdufitivev of the light 
i^oripation, ^nd the blessings of 
reii^on. the scenes pf depravity 
swdjTpss vio^j^re^ent in their very 
pprticipijted .jn by th^ 
hear description, 
^rhices^of.lKfo sexes, 
their idols, 1 ^ 
|png J;poiyp ; and: the number 
^ ,your, fo|r ^ S^nfoer 

4yj^ee,,af , this la- 
moral 

fi^fpifoen so jmapy. palliative 

foi^tcunr 

lan^thjm 



those who, like me, have reskled io»g 
in that country ; and near thirty j^a^s 
1 have endeavoured to reason, and 
W'rite on the absolute, necessity of a 
general introduction of the KogHsli 
language, and of instruction in thie 
arts, sciences, mul public policy of 
Eurc^iean nations, Thoi^h allexmiat 
s^^rove of foe tranfobtijonof theJiible 
into all languages, and ofifoewf 
and uaremktfog labours^ of fole^j 
torioua missionaiy , conteaiding 
almost msuperable dMculriesfyehkda 
mddack-t^ediieikieii^t^ 
^-amdt^xiensii^ teeie^ 
to wsHk&ti&nymd the vHkmie foMlli»- 
iko^ 'Cfm^hmkty, Jtda yufo^iMdkp 
mod a most happy an^baospisfouftsa^ 
eumstaoee, .font so dhemFem^ m 
leamefo and sogoodw nmw aa 
cellent J^foopvof Cala^la^ foeidd 
have faem aentj i» k‘ wete'wby Rpoo^ 
deuce, to that oouotry^ to judge hf^M- 
vesrigatio^ , and j^omi experfoncai^ 
foe,:«pot,^ apd .to give i uSi.his - m ei ^y 
and well-weighed , smUimeiitas on;it^ 
momentous subject,.:; 
prelate, highly eonversaiit in iSJieaed 
and proiaDehistorj4 saw'thaiifoetlio- 
mm^ inculcated, on foe ndmfo; oft foe 
natives of the provinces sfoduefoihy 
fo^ aistts a knowledge of thrik/fo^ 
guag% arts^ nod ht^ature^^pi^pMMg 
themfouaforra^vk^ thformythfoaggr, 
aiKiJt«sco»fo^a>mpoiM^ part^ foe 
Btmommgim, .Tofofowem^diiNiNfoe 
i:afodhy^nm^i«^Myy^ 
of this brave and wise people, haMKi 
ont aso iVkstaoifoa foaMa^fog^ wif&h, 
modfoefods# foia^a^i^ 
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^6 On the Hindoo Lawt reip€C&»g thf BtMng of Widows, [I^SCh, 
It becomes us to profit. There are some superstition, and promote the bap- 


and &ct, reason against gener^i 
cation, as if God intended that this 
blessing should be confiiSed to a select 

more^ easU^'^ oyer^ a majority unjustly 
iQ l^ru^ ^norattce ever prone 
^ ^ |t is in vain to "point ,6ut to 
, selfish, w^o . disregard fact, and are 
guided only by opinion, tlie happy ef- 
feyts^i^f education in l^co'tland; the 
melancholy consequences of the want 
p|* it in Ireland; the comparative hap- 
piness of the portion of the English 
peass^ntry who can read their Bible ; 
and, above all, the state of gross igno- 
rance in which are found ninety out of 
a hundred of the criminals whom Ig- 
norance> the parent of, vice, has, at an 
early ^e, conducted to the scafibld. 
On whatever this perverse mode of 
thmidng may lean, it is not supported 
by ianj^ . thing >ve read of^ by , any thing 
w^Jaea^'of or by any thing passing 
before us. 

^uhTPiretum firom -^is digressio;^: ft is 
hiimibei^ on f^ 'to pa^ a just tribute 
of praise to the constkuted ^thori- 
tiesr^abd^Briirisb inhalutants of India, 
fbr^eii^ beae^cent ^exertioBS in edu- 
'tfaring Bente of the hid&easte^ehildreB, 
'iODdidowert ^wrder of natives* This is 
ra »g 0 pd^.be^nmr^: but it goes but a 
Httfoiway in ac^iievmg the. mighty ob- 
jedt; solforcSbly UndliiiDinousIy recom- 
mended >by ' the de^thinking and 
zealous- fiisiu^ of Calcutta, whose du- 
ties are too great, and who ought to 
be (Archi^hop of Calcutta, with a 
Bishop of Madras, and Bishop of 
Bombay subject to his hierarchy. The 
Court of Directors, ever attentive to the 
welfare of India, as well as the Govern- 
ment, are maturely considering tfie 
vplamof laditf3^on;^ubinitted tq riiems 
and there being but ope opimoira^jtp 
what is best calculatec^ to maintain 
the permanence and sfabiKty' 6f the 
' in Jndaa ; ? a& to what 

‘AiM fflpe destroy a •pei'nieious 

.\fs i,}] 


r^ed through civilization to 
Christianity, the execution of this 
8Ublhiie ''pfen of amelioration of the 
native mind will, t^e |>lajce at no very 
tfrstant peri(^. . It ’is evi&ent^ tfiaf to 
render ; it efeienf for every vyisie’' pur- 
pose p^oppserf, it cannot - be cohfened 
to mere reatfins and writing ; tlie ha- 
tives Qf a supe: i<‘:‘ »Sr.-ci nition v 
not be contentud ’.^i!il ifii* r.v.:m' o'* 
education, and 

aspire at thekno a !< dgt- 'vir'icv i '>a- 
racterizing w^ell-educated Tiuropeans, 
Without this, the object in view wbuld 
not be attained, as tbp mipd would 
not be sufficiently expandeyl by science 
and hdles^ettres^ to ^ve into a qour^e 
of inquiry and study eflecling *a tofal 
change in habits and character^' ^nd 
.filially productive " of conversion j to 
Christianity, Tt.miisjt “6e qm^p maiu- 
fest, that a common desenpfion ,pf 
schoolmasters would prove inactequ^fe 
to such, an undertaking; and thptyoiing 
men, to be qiiarified for the task 
In view must ^re^viously be J^iber^fy 
educated at the College of riaSfey'bury, 
'leaving nothing to be learnt in India 
but the language of theprovihcp^ lCs- 
trict intended as the scene^ qf "tlieir 
important avocations, ;f / j 

If, Mr. Editor, we regard tJiai sub- 
ject in a religious as wiell ^.a mdrid 
point of view, we catwM^t fedfcUWfctk 
the hand of Providence in rtherette^Ht 
and wonderful rapidity of recent ieon- 
quest. While the piulosppheri rfees 
the of^rtonity of extcndii^ the boun- 
daries of human knowledge, and whole 
the statesman contemplates political 
and commercial benefit, the theolo- 
observes the fulfilment of pro- 
phesy ; — the Sons of Japhet dwelling 

^ in ilw tents of ^ ' 

// ?: = 

John Macdonaid. 
Summerland Place^ Exeter^ 

‘jiiJ if' ijof' 

‘ 'K*. *>■>' .’tiOd iJid^ 
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HWf^-iPOR.* TSBjIFORMATION OP A GBNKBAL INMA €3.1® IN 

. ri-..., ^ THIS'‘€0UNTR¥;'-- 

■i l.j;f ‘ ‘ ' ■ .» 4 -3«.t .1 n.J li cil ri.i*. 

^ . icf'r> . To iJie Editor of the Asiatic Jownalf ^ . 


^ extremely friendly to the 
institution of clubs, having for their 
obj^t the promotion of social inter- 
course among persons united by feel- 
ings of common interest or pursuit ; 
and lately looting over the ‘list of 
those established in London, without 
finding one connected with the ser\ace 
in India, it suggested the thought of 
proposing publicly, through the me- 
dium of your Journal, the establish- 
ment of a General India Club, for 
the consideration of your numerous 
Readers, who are interested in such 
an object. 

. There is certainly no set of people 
who meet together on more easy and 
fnendly terms than Indians, either in 
England or in the East : and none to 
whom an establishment of this nature 
could be more desirable. The con- 
stant intercourse that now takes place 
throughout India, between the mem- 
bers of all the different Presidencies, 
creates a general acquaintance and 
cordiality, that would be improved to 
mutual advantage by^ some common 
point of meeting at home, and renders 
such a facility the more called for. 
The great body of gentlemen con- 
nected with the Service, who are set - 
tied at home, with those constantly 
arriving on temporal*}’ absence, would 
afford ample numbers for the support 
of the Institution; and I am persuaded 
that the majority would join heartily 
in the cause, if undertaken by a few 
persons, whose rank and character 


might add weight fb thb ^l^opbs^l I 
will just subjoin my humble opinion 
of the general principles bn ■vvliich' it 
should be founded, arid barrfed *into 
effect, and then leave the Subject: to 
its own merits. 

I propose, then, that it should be de- 
signated The Geseual India CtUB. 

That the members consist of gen- 
tlemen belonging, or who have be- 
longed to the lion. Company’s Service 
in India, either civil, military'^, or ma- 
rine; and that all ranks be equally 
eligible. 

That there be two classes of sub- 
scribers ; the first to be limited in 
number, ’ft ho are alone to have any 
concern in the management ; a second 
class, unlimited in number, who shaft 
have the common use of a cofifee- 
room. 

Officers of his Majest}^s naVal and 
military’’ services to be admitted hoiio- 
rar}' members, • * 

To commence the undertaking, I 
should recommend a place bdiig im- 
mediately appoinled, for names to.be 
entered by those wishing to proriaote 
the object; and, after a competent 
number are obtained, to fix a day fdr 
a general meetii^, when detailed plans 
might be produced, and a committee 
formed for general management 
I remain. Sir, 

One of your constant readers, 
An Old Indian. 

London, Jan. 24, 1822. 


PASSAGE MONEY TO SUBALTERN OFFICERS RETURNING ON 
SICK LEAVE FROM INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sib;— It is probable that some of from India during the period wbfn 
the Subaltern Officers interested in the only 1,000 rupees w^e allowed fpr 
subject that bears the above title who the passage of Subalterns coming home 
peruse vour Journal, and who came on sick leave, may not be aware that 

2 G 2 



Observation* ^mdrover^s 

rite 

^^^r(;5lWr&|i@^4d^beign^ted» 
S€n!5iiMi^{iott^^*§pw^^ ^ee^v^itheiltifierencesia coti^ 

^i^ui^cc^Oiflilife Cfcatft’Bfi order beihg 

^ffiSk^9Pf Stiijjei&triifthy ^didjave rd- 

1^ ]f^93Fpitt8nsi%^^¥^d'^)Ai^^Ed56ii fer^fiijejiftj^^dV,<ttn'bii^4hfech^^ 
^ilioufd^lfe ‘th^ niJffSfe dP ‘Ijrin^fi^^ tfee b^dtine acqu^tbd^itii> lii&iavlEmray^ 
'nn-:.'iist:*sVT :o d?'^7TV‘*jM»ii <rr^ttT ^ii^ettffi&takfce, i' ^V ^ * , f»nn-’ 


<>rTi HiR'^NtT ^rd?-'. ti-l:'» (#;»;v r-rriv^ " ;* lam, j'i:h:l r P j i* 

ft:i^^l’Od0, it ^l of (?our3^ be tmiy ' Your obedJeftt servant, .'■x 

’ffi?e|^itTng ; ds* on application at the ALibutenaht uprcrisliBffNdAri. ^war. 


Souse, if at iroine, or to the 
^spfective Presidency Payitiaster, ifre- 


London, Jdn. 


PBSERVATIONS ON TBE LATE LITERARY CONTROVERSIES IN 
; THE ASIATIC JOURNAL. ' 

. ^'n . :■ .: .ha' 

To fJte Editor of the Asiaiic Lonmah 

- — ^ ^ ' i ■ > , ^ V ’-\ i: ‘iih 

-It is with regret th^t I have ^ratefi eo^uring^ 
shen so many pages of your rvaluahle of jhe. flaw 3 -( which O^eluu.ha^ beeru 
Ji^mal oreupied by the useless con- at| s^ch paips to pick put ip Proip^spr 
tVdVer^ of G alchh*, Munsif, and Pro- Stewart’s tr^usla^ou, , dppe^t ^ I®. 

Stewart. DiscUssdozkd oil hte- rp^ly to be suiph.j yetj. ^^ ^ulcHiy 
terary or political subjects^f- such ' as copfes§e«,^ff there.is np perfection un- 
inde^ Worthy of speculative in- der sw;”* and as.the/lSl^^dr^was 
qirir^i dver tend to the deveiopmexit more, di^ent of his iaterfectu^ 
W tnjih, the diffusion of knowla^, strong^ tlian his opponeut^ he neyer 
-UiftI the benefit ^iety ; but this atpked to that unattainable, nonentity; 

(fiffefbnce' ebmwning- the ttans- and consequently, if Jbjis proctuptiiw 
‘lihiBh^dTa^fittle l*ersian stoiy cannot fell short of jt, he cannot, like GuT- 
liltifdatfelj^^bpb^ any utility, either chin, be Kughed at ft>r/iti/tTi^'tti hls 
to the titelOry ‘'.World or the Stu^Uts aspirations, biit simply becau^he*^^- 
of the East-Itidia^CoUegei, ed to make the attempt. The fact is, 

]: ant ighontnt of the- views which there was no need for the 
'^4S<9iSFd hhve Induced^ ^Gufchin to coni*, to give himself Sueh tinW^cesSsa^ 
^^diieihis papei:*Wbr; bat, asaBritmi, ble; the ts^o aenic^.terins^ ^ whju^ 
It' jtn«ihdignant at His'^nprovoked at- use the book was particularly dedi- 
Ian uboffl^dfng i'ndividi^, A cated, were supposed in the course of 
hifeanthrdpy^' or a fit of the a year to have acquired the aci*<>f 
;tlfems'td Hb^e stimnlated, in turning put words in the ^etionajfy, 
his i ‘retkeittefll^, ' this self-nominated and of comprehcpding the liternl sig- 


gVbf^ti^^ation^ to an unwonted nificatioi; o'.’ t:;.cli, :lu 


^dxertro^idf hohtefess*, un def -the secure verbatim (ivui.'olaiitMi, •'Oadiuij‘id)!f''C‘ftI- 
philosophy culatedito vjntop^at».^bi^inet8. » The 
^S^ffla^^lfq%l^at <w^l^^‘¥feglflabe8 a Major’s ,ol^ect^ it seems^ was to give 
j ^ •■■ ; «*!■».,» them free ' tra&Tation^ ^ Ithat tfldi’e 

J V' '■■ '■* '■' '..w <■■' might bielese^rOiM:^ l^niesB^ bn the 

M i'. . U d ••■ '*■ . J -11 :»f« :. jpart of the; more .prpficiqnt^ and ^ still 

v*?jvn Crt^' ■' / ' ' *" ** '' ' an adequate sissLtiincc to the liss'^aS- 

N wfigu fetlffbffda ^htj^amdb^^%eVftieKti^i * VctGul* 


-»•«; n 
aAlSr-, 




clfih ^imiiimbs.iim s^toteiwoyk^^irfji- 

ofoits padWmlSjEhiprirt^v^fti^KJ^eitd^ 
wiMiiki)ivas the 

efiehtstitf t war cah^i^ed' ; ^ prodincje. 
Thedobjheh trf hift intf e^oe 

^tvrj5!f Jdi#itkfth.e,Y,e^ Hjipofr 
tidftuidbrmatiati that he hve» ifi) re- 
tirement, “ cu?n dignitatey in 

the flowery diffusenesLCandisnletapho- 
rical ilhssiims of iOrientalte#m]^sitions ; 
dkiru^ iwbich ideMghtful and henejlcwi 
speculation, hehas iliscovered, whafcrn o- 
body else ever would have discovered, 
the indisputable verity (authenticated 
even by his own authority), tlSt the 
4P9«E9 cb jofj^dtheen^ the wit of Swift, 
the dramatic talents of Sof>hocles,nay, 
of the whole galaxy of the literati of 
Greece and Rome, are all identified in 
the ir'fl r.*,/, i I TT'.-.dn Waiz. I 
iii!i-l -I'ly, fii. ilrr, jdthough he 

hi'.- li'.fiiiuh sr.'ore to make a 

;:y I^N rjiI than the 

T^cofe^sbr did to ’Compile a frCe one, 
lias' h^ertheiess feUeh into mistakes 


the form^f 
ever l 

on 

such ar^yqlous .poinit ^fouldfqi^y,^!! 
the Joiirnal, 

public. It much ^qd 

faults in others than perf^t 
self; of this, however, Gulchin^^^m^ 
to be insensible. Declamation is 
art easily acquired ; and the mind of 
Gulchin seems favourable to its cul- 
tivation. He has endeavoured to per- 
suade us that the Professor is a smat- 
terer ; Munsif a downright fobVj ' Ih’at 
the system of education pursued at the 
College is absurd; and he wills the 
subversion of the whole fabric, to be 
regenerated on principles of JiiS ; own 
creation. Jn my eyCvS, hpwevor,. jhe 
intellect of the Major and 
nions of Munsif are more 
respect than any of tlie- uhsojioited 


o^u^Iy egre^ous as any he may have 
'point^ out in the Major, Even in 
Tits last Tetter there is an Instance, 
where, in attempting to correct Pik>f. 
^6i'art*s translation of a sentence, he 
^a^liimself erred. The part to which 

is this 

^ which 

^Giiciiin/fend^ thus • tf in order that 
P'lt his foot for- 
(or extricate bims^) 
ijn. this husiness with safety 

by any manner of exertion: 
thiis placing quite out of the 
questioh,and most ungracefully uniting, 
It should be thus ; \j in 

order thcit he may ' endeavour 

(or, CQnridef) 

{w , ia ,tl^ ig^ 

place! ''hft’ 'PSat' 

)i i <)i j.i. ,. i.,np ,i‘ 

with (or in) sa^y,.-- Gulchin 


sentiments of Gulchin, * i r 
There is another subject of epp- 
.troversy whi^ has a^te^r .the 
minds of Oriental Spbolai^ 
useless to literary advancement^ ^iit 
is calculated to excitq mqiqyoj^qe 
and party spirit, T alli^q tQ,th^,^f- 
cussions relative to the 
struetion pursued by 
and that by the Prpfppj^jci^ 
"East-India College. 
gued that it is a matter pf jp^^rt^ce 
to inquire wluch channel .is tji^ better 
constructed for cojnrauuicating j^ri- 
entai ianguuges with the greatest fa- 
cility and expedition. I am inclined 
to dispute the importance this in- 
quiry: for I am. persuade^i^® ques- 
tion, will never be satisfiiptoi^y »ap- 
^ered ; un4 if indeed it he, 

^quld. hi^Yp; .a contr^y to 

iMhpA. i^. hp^^Qied, ■ and yvoulfl; 4is- 
r^^ j t|i^ beq^al 
.to^Hp,<^e<^ jpi view, . pr.^^j^i](plwt’8 

cojloqwial jpufppe^ 


f 
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deri^W^li '’lie hifiilnict^ » ThenttfeBf* ■ 
dtnnde^ tdst^uj^s^ ^ th(^ 

tifliextliey eife tmtioii 4o very : 

he tdfc^nwtb the i 
ttfeariy aU time 

vrottM’be'loHin learning to ?ead them, 
and the student could gain but a very 
imperfeet knowledge of the grai^^ar. 
In making use of the Roman letters, 
he not only teaches them the proper ^ 
pronunciation, but instructs them in 
the grammar of the language in an 
incredibly short time. The most use- 
ftil words he imprints on their me- 
mory by anecdotes or ea^ conver- 
sations, and these being perused 
in the familiar habiliments of the 
Roman character, when at a futui'e 
period they become decorated with 
Oriental and hangers, are easily 

recognized, and their pronunciation 
known. At Hertford the system is 
different, and ought to continue so j 
they commence with the Persian let- 
ters, and having two years in prospec- 
tive, are not so eager to siyeak as to 
understand the languages; and being 
early taiight to read printed and ma- 
nuscript books, they acquire a know- 
ledge of the idioms. If they were to 
leafh the Roman-character system, 
the efiect would be the same as that of 
Di*. Oilchrist beginning with the Per- 
son letters ; both would lose time ; for 
the fbrmer would in a great measure 
have to go over the same ground twice. 
The fiiippbsition of Gulchin is totally 
erroneous with regard to their paying 
more attention ^ to “ quantity than 
qn^y ** in thb examinations at Hert- 
ford ; for I have heard from students 


th^ ' 'BflffitJfijdfe f ‘ 

spark hip 

every report ’ of ievleiy>hadj 

aceount ^veh c^ itT byiSOmd 
her of the eommunity; m interpretoadi 
by these woiiMts to haiife originktefein 
an iihorganized System; and tKe'fejmc^) 
is gradually fanneef in^ femei, - iiro*? 
quenchable by reason or codvktioiit 
Ilie friends of an espelldd student 
will cherish its growth ; the prejudiced 
party take it up, and think (or make 
others think), because two or three 
mauv^s siijets, in the course of as 
many years, have been found among 
3 hundred students, that the whole 
body must be contaminated. In the 
same manner Gulchin and others, when 
endeavouring to ridicule the learning 
of the college, mttsl form their opi- 
nions from some idle student they 
may chance to meet with, who either 
from incapacity or disinclination can- 
not, or will not, benefit by the Insti- 
tution. This is the key to thefa* ca- 
lumnies ; and as there must be always 
a less pro|x>rtion of prizemen and difo 
tinguished scholars than of the idle 
and ignorant, the greater part will, in 
general, be discontented, and doiictle 
honc» to the establisliment. But if 
these fault-finders Would take the 
pains to inquire about those who have 
been distinguished in its annals, they 
will find numbers, \vhom the Institu- 
tion has sent forth to rule the Rant, 
indiriduais of the finest talents and 
information, benefiting, and abwlt to 
benefit mankind with the fruits of that 
finished education which was so- well 
cultivated at the East-India College. 
But to return to the two systems of 


themselves that quantity is considered 
as nothing in the scale, unless accom- 
panied by a superiority in elemental 
^knowledge ; and this particularly in 
JRiidustani, since Mr. Anderson has 
fiid Ihe management of that depart- 
ment. Owing to a prevmlingprgudfce, 
"^®^§cftiHifia£dd hy etiyy, malice, or views 
stelf^^iggtandizenient, people ha\’e 
Ijeeh'-led^ tb ftn'm most unjust and il- 
fib^^kdripalhy to the InsYitutlon of 


Oriental Instruction : both, in my opi- 
nion, are excellent in their way; but 
should the obstinacy of party preju- 
dice endeavour to substitute the one 
on the ruin of the otho:, each 
wdll become nugatmry ; and the 
pupils, Instead of becoming well 
grounded and intelligent scholars, ^ill 
haVe a smattering of both systems 
without a knowledge of either. Should 
the Directors force the' Oollego Ito 



?wtQte c(irm^^mf» 


l^ll: , 

adiif>t 

sdrsylaeiag cowi^edofi 
iHittfccii^ined 1^ * it, 

damped m theii^pypesieI^ »zeal tp iu^p^ 
ife^TiK;jki<m, w}i€ft3{W^<»W»te^ tJQ usaa 

mei&ad^wkk vjijialv: they best ac- 
qiiffltttedija^idj wfekh .^py duj^w J?» be 
peegnsmthltilitliie bpneficud.re" 
Hiik»;i^*tlaHec€»^iiU)m^. PuJ^eother 
bemd^ if Dr.iOil<^ri^ were desired 
dstange hia plansy be, would, coojsidBr 
ikjdmy^tony tt> hi$. reputatiou, as Ea* 
ther iof Hiuduatauij.to abai^udiis old 
uod favounte system for a ooe ; a 
ayateu^ W'^ose were pro- 

pitiews>;?^os€5-uti^ty:, has been uni- 
vfitsally Mt,: though sometimes unac- 

,M ’ i> , II ■ 


most tend to ameUearate the gaqichtioa 
o£ thoi isativea ojf Indf^^ f)y‘ ^entdashng^ 
th^e who 0iq)erim©»d its viaissir 
tudrs to eonimumcateiwiiji tbeir feel- 
i^, and <omprphefidjbeir tenners, 
thrown the medipiP’Of ^Hoquial in-' 
tercoiurse, a, , 

I have ventured thus raudi to tre&* 
pass on your paUence, in hopes-^^rje: 
may be a>truce to this war of th^bretl/r 
(pinions; and should tuc^rj^itpolish' 
ed sentiments at all tend to cooivinpe 
any one of the inutility of suciv invii* 
dious discussions, I shall not. have 
written in vain. > 

A.YX., 


rt3ULQ^^N THE BOMBAY LITERARY SO^lIETY. 

Y' Ki > j . 1 j ! ' , a , . pp^ Mdiior of the Asiatic Jowrno/. 

'j li" ' ' ' “ ) ' 


- iSinrij^t-^BdbgtaiMeinboJ’j of the Ll- 
terarj 'Boc^yr of ^ Bombay, .av^d, of 
eoarse^r feeling an interest in the s^np- 
cess which may attend t,he pnbUca- 
tidn of tbdr Transactioiu^ I, read with 
soBae > ’ Burpriso the letter from , your 
oonbtant correspondent Gulchin, which 
buQctntaihed in your Journal for April 
last^Hand in Which he has Bithijged 
ini ta fovr strictures that are expressed 
mrdtheivaeharBh'and uncQiirteous man- 
ijeit' .A^ itherefore, you have given 
« pined td those ^stricturea, you will 
pety'H test, in. qoihmon justice, have 
any objection to insert in your next 
nnmber tlKs ibUowing remarks. 
<,:tGulchm observes, that the Bombay 
idterary Society have wisely made its 
Ttansaetidna a repository of polite li- 
iteratnre, as well as of dry science; 
and \it^ would seem, from the general 
Ijenor of hb letter, that the term po- 
Kte literature here m^ns translations 
from the languages of Asia. At the 
dame times he addsj with , -respect to 
several ftranslarion?^ contained in the 
Second volmue offi^efie Transactions i 
1 should be could I speak 

yltpiJai'se his^Japtain Ke^- 

Aedy^) luaify 'l 1 1 the 

Peitett pilose wrto'a andjpoj^ts : ,but 


tlie few that ,I have been alile to com- 
pare with their origiW^ are, I 
sprry to say, often Veprehen^^ 
careless ; and the others may, I appre- 
hend, be found equally deficieid.’* 
In another place Gulchin says, ^ Some 
of hh (C£q)t. Kennedy’s) vensiems are 
very flat,” It will be obvious, that, if 
this, opinion be well founded, the 
Literary Society have acted- fm* (^om 
“ wisely,” in admittii^ ^ach .^rOjOsla-- 
tions into their Tr^^^tionsji apdth^ 
such misrepresentatioos of Orientid 
Literature must detract ve^ conside- 
rably from the value of that work. It 
becomes, therefore, of sopah impojr^ 
tance to ascertain if Gulchii^'s quali- 
fleations are such as to entitle, h^ 
assertions to any degree of credit : 
and he has fortunately aribr^cd the 
means, by publishing the 
apd his own translation of a talett te- 
lated by Captain Kennedy fc*c|in 
the^ a judgment , ni£jy be vc)i3\-.feV% 
form^; respecting Gulchin’sx,pouW^ 
both with rite 

that th?^wble:m.tf<oCMd«a^iAl9:^ 

}>sh,h»dM>bg Qeasedi.aod .that^lr^Jp- 
tora.noY^jfellowbd 





Gvtd^ the B<mBay LUeratjf Socieig. 




fibrs 



%, of a ^^a*eiit 

lUid tie diat Che trans- 

bdH adhere tlosely to his text, 
liidrantages to be derived from 
4l&ttiode of transladiig were intended, 
I|fresume, to be exemplified by the 
{blowing choice phrases which he has 
^has be<^n pleased to tell us, 
to^take a stroll through 
the feirl?* “^peMventure has another 
guess object;” "road preparation;” 
^ nothing but a fetch " turned sharp 
round upon me " neither a rag to 
cover Ms: head nor, a shoe on his foot 
knocked *iae down on the road with 
the cuffs and kicks of violence " a 
relish for thh^ fancy,” &c. &c. But 
io translate thelanguage of the scholar 
and the courtier into riiat of the un- 
educated and humble cannot be con- 
fidered in any sense of the term as 
literal translation ; and as Gulchin him- 
self wifl nbt deny, that the style of the 
Kl^arfstafn is in the highest degree 
elegant, and free from vulgarity, it 
must fbllow that it cannot be in any 
juanner represented by a style abound- 
ing in colloquml and vulgar phrases. 
It k at the same time universally ad- 
aUte^ that a literal translation must 
always be fiat, and often unintelligible, 
and that a free translation has, at 
Iflttst, a chance ^of escaping from these 
d^cts. 

1 do not, however, mean to defend 
the ^le of Captain Kennedy’s trans- 
ladmis, as the general reader is himself 
fulfy enable of determining this point ; 
aiid 1 therefore proceed to shew, that 
the example select A by Gulchin is 
alone sufficient to prove that the trans- 
lation of this tale at least is faithfu) ; 
for on comparing it with that of GuL 
etiiii, it be found that no difference 
vjriatever, masts between the two, ex- 
cigt in diction, and in a few places 
amiara Ijjilrfnn has followed a corrupted 
tom. Qft the degance of his diction 
I tew dN»dy remarked; but though 
din of the two translations dtf- 


fer, liie settse, as as Gidc^U*^ ver- 
sion can be msjmtood, b predse^ 
the same* 1 mn not acquainted with 
Sir John Keniiawi^s transhition of 
thb tale, but I doubt greatly the cor- 
rectness of thb assertion of Gulchin : 
"mine cUfifers essentially £rqta both 
versions ” (those of Captain Kennedy 
and Sir John Kennaway). Were thb, 
however, the case, I should think my- 
self at 12>erty to conclude, as there 
are two to one, that this essential dif- 
ference must prove the incorrectness 
of Gulchin’s version. 

Gulchin says, that he took much 
pains in collating and copying the 
Persian text, inserted in the Asbtic 
Journal, so as to render it correct. 
This is an indispensable task for the 
proper understanding any Perrian au- 
thor, as the inaccuracy with which 
Persian works have been transcribed 
is notorious. But to perform it suc- 
cessfully requires a very conriderable 
knowledge of the language, and some 
degree of critical taste ; I should not, 
therefore, have been much surpri$ed> 
if any really difficult passages had es- 
caped the penetration of Gulchin ; but 
Z must confess that I was not prepared 
to find mistakes which would have been 
easily corrected by the merest tyro ; 
for instance, in 1. 2 the Persian 

text, he reads which he trans- 
lates the green distingublung fillet: 
but the word means merely a doctcur 
in law or theologj*^, and to turban 
is always white without any green 
fillet, Gulchin ought to have hesi- 
tated before he thus widely deviated 
from literal translation, particularly as 
the turban of a doctOT would suit but 
ill a young lover. The word ought 
to be gold-embroidered. In 

1. 2, 3, he reads the first 

* ♦ 

b not a Persian word, but supposing 
it intended for I am certain 

that such a combination of the two 
words was never found in Persbn j and 
even in EngUsh to say that a person 





had ft volume pta book in bk pot^el:,: 
would be duHi^t: a rathor ^g\dar. 
phrase. I am also positive that diese 
two words cannot, by any. mode of 
interpretation, be made to mean the 
holy book of the Koran;” and that 

neither nor is ever 

plied to the Koran, without adding 
an epithet denoting veneration or ex- 
cellence. These reasons ought to 
have led Gulchin to suspect the cor- 
rectness of his manuscripts, and he 
would perhaps have discovered that 

the proper reading was 
a robe of kitan. This last word Cap- 
tain Kennedy translates cotton, but 
Meninski linen. I am not, however, 
aware that linen has ever been in use 

amojigst the Asiatics. In L 3, 

Capuin Kennedy’s reading, and as it 
is in a manuser^)! of Doulct Shah 
now before me would seem more ele- 
gant Aan In line 3, the 

wor^s 

evidently an interpolation, which the 
slighest d^ree of taste would at once 
detect, by merely translating them into 
BngHsh; their meaning is literally, 
“ and havmg put on his feet gold-em- 
broidered shoes, according to the cus- 
tom of the delicate youths>f Bagdad, 
walked in the market.” This prolix 
and minute style is the very reverse 
of that of tile Nigsuistan. Line 4, for 
what is intended I cannot dis- 
cover; line 8, for read 

which the sense absolutely demands : 
line 9, ^ is an im- 

pertinent intmpolation, and tlm style 
of the original would ^one shew that 
it has no business here. Line 29, 30, 

I suspect this to be an 

interpolation, because the scene of 
the tale is most evidently Imd at Bag- 
dad. In the .manuscript now before 

pie,thewo¥da \j are not inserted, 
but the word is, without any 

Asiatic Jovrn. — No. 75. 


object to which it can relate* lime 

^ 

these words, are evidently an interpo- 
lation, as they convey no meaning; and 
what * is curious, though Gulchin has 
retted them, he has not attempted 
to translate them. Line 40, Gulchin 

reads 

tire, O beloved !” It is singular that 
the opposition of these words did not 
lead him to suspect some error : the 

proper reading is 

Line 41, 43,from to most 

evi dently requires some correction > 
for as it stands at present it can con- 
vey no sense. I think that Captain 
Kennedy has caught the meaning of 
the author, but the manuscript before 
me certainly does not authorize his 
translation ; I cannot discover however 
a glimpse of meaning in this translatton 
of Gulchin, “ or as a loved object I 
am scorched in that thought which 
has no medium, and put up with that 
award, that here I am a stranger and 

an alien.” Line 44, ^ 

translated by Gulchin, “ am one the 
croud of pilgrims or independent,” 
if he found any sense in this, whether 
literally or mystically, I am $otry that 
I have not been so fortunate, ns it 
seems to be very much like nonsense. 
The manuscript before me reads, 

whether I am in 
want of every thing or without a sii^le 
want.” Line 45, for read 
Line 49, kow can 

possibly mean “ in order to jreturn 
home,” it would be difficult to out; 

the ^6^ ought to have been oflsntiftd. 
Line 50^yt ought to havCrbeen |nsi^d 
afl«r m order to 

sense. Line 52, 53: these two 
are not in the manuscS^f^^ib^e ine, 
and thdy ci^rtainly do not ^ebrf^^^hd 
in sentiment with the last one, nor 
VoL. xiri. 2 H 
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with the conciseness for which such 
replies amongst the Persians are re- 
markable. Besides these mistakes there 
are a few omissions of the copulative, 
and a few errors in the orthography, 
which may be merely errors of the 
press. 

Thus in a short tale, consisting of 
only fifty-four small octavo lines, there 
are so many errors of importance, as 
must evince how little capable Gul- 
chin is of correcting the text of a Per- 
sian author. They must also mate- 
rially call in question the extent and 
accuracy of his knowledge of the Per- 
sian language : a suspicion which will 
be increased by an examination of the 
English translation. I have before 

observed that signifies a doctor, 
and not a green distinguishing fillet; 
that JkL>. means a volume of 


and not to the manner of walking. Line 
6, 6, these verses are ascribed in the 
manuscript before me, as well as in 
Capt. Kennedy’s translatiou, to the 
young man, and the slightest degree 
of critical taste would at once shew 
that, though they would be highly out 
of character in the mouth of a holy 
man, they are perfectly in character 
when repeated by a lover in praise of 

his mistress. Line 8, does not 

signify sprinkling ; it ought to be the 
past participle, and, as the other mem- 
bers of the sentence might have pointed 
out, to be translated sprinkled. Line 
10, 11, there is nothing in the original 
which answers to destinies in the 
translation. A literal translator ought 
particularly to avoid introducing words 
which convey notions perfectly un- 
known to his author. Line 13, 14, Gul- 
chin translates ^ 


a book, and not the holy book of the 
Koran, But in the first line Gulchin 

translates the usual invocation 

“ may his secret be sanctified,” 

which must justly appear to the reader 
to be downright nonsense. The real 

meaning of not a secret, is 
not clearly explained in any dictionary 
that I have met with, but in this 
phrase it is always understood to signi- 
fy a grave, and the invocation merely 
means, sacred be his grave. In the 


to a house 

replete with stratagem and chicanery, 
where mankind are bewildered and 
stupified; but it means simply ‘‘to 
a house full of deception which has 
rendered men wanderers. Did Gul- 
chin think by the additional words he 
gave either grace or elegance to the 

original ? Line 19, ^ 4 ^ not 

signify “ to turn sharp round upon.” 


Line ^5^ J soul-ravishing cham- 

ber ! ! It was not in this manner that 
Sir W. Jones translated Persian poetry. 


same line does not authorize 

this strange phrase, “ has been pleased 
to tell us, saying;” it merely means 
** ssdd,” when speaking of a great or 

a holy man; and the translating 

V? ^ “ on a 

fnlgrimage to Mecca I was one day 
sauntering through the bazar of Bag- 
dad,” is scarcely English, and does not 
convey the meaning of the original. 

does not mean to saunter* 
In line 3, the custom of the “ gallants” 
of Bagdad is, in the original of Gul- 
chm’s text, applied to the slippers, 


31, V does not mean a rag. Line 
35, these words are 

singularly translated, “ put a lover 
like me upon his trial by overwhelm- 
ing him.” I was not before aware 
that the Persian writers sometimes 
committed bulls : but this bull belongs 
of right to Gulchin and not to Jtdni, 
for the original merely says, ren- 
der a lover miserable. L. 36, 



extremely simple, and yet Gulchin, 
the corrector cd* others for the free- 
dom of their translations, thus does 
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them in English ; “ of this wthered 
apple you have an emblem of what has 
befallen me.” Not one of these words 
except apple are to be found in the 
original, which merely means “ justice 
against the injury of this apple.” Gul- 
chin, from his residence in India, ought 

to have recollected that is the 
usual exclamation when one man comes 
to complmn against another for in- 
jury which he has suffered. 

These remarks, which might have 
been considerably extended, will per- 
haps evince that Gulchin does not 
possess that accurate and critical 
knowledge of the Persian language, 
which ought to render his assertions 
on the subject deserring of much at- 
tention. Had he, indeed, entered into 
a detailed criticism of the translations 
which he declares to be very flat, and 
reprehensibly careless, and pointed out 
whes’e they were defective in style, 
and where they deviated from the 


original, some opinion might have 
been formed as to how far his stric- 
tures were well-founded. But his 
own version of this tale, in which he 
has been so deficient in keepingy and 
in which he has not caught in the 
slightest degree the grace and elegance 
so remarkable in the original, is suffi- 
cient to shew that these strictures pro- 
ceed from a person who is indifferently 
skilled in the beauties of the Persian 
language, and but little acquainted 
with the principles of correct taste. 
The censures, therefore, of such a 
person will not, I may suppose, induce 
any of your readers to believe that the 
Literary Society of Bombay have ad- 
mitted into their Transactions any 
translations which are reprehensibly 
careless. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

SuKHUNCHIN. 

Bombay y Aug, 18^1, 


ON THE PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


SiK : It has long been my wish to 
reply to certain writers in your Jour- 
nal, who have manifested a kostitcy I 
had almost said a hitter spirit, against 
those who are actively engaged in for- 
warding the progress of Christianity 
amongst our Indian subjects. I am sorry 

0 confess, however, that instead of ex- 
citing myself, I have hitherto been wait- 
ing, for the zeal of others. Even now 

1 h»ve nothing original to send you, 
but m patiently expecting some zea- 
lous advocate of our true and holy 
**^^’cn to instruct CamatxcuSy and 
sevral others of your correspond- 
ents on a point on which they seem 
to bewnorant; viz., that Christianity is 
indee(^^ t^cst religion j and, forther- 
more, 'jat it is calculated to induce 
the beSi morality. If it be true, as 
stated ^YlarnaticuSy that the Hindoos 
are more .oral than ourselves, either 


Christianity is not the best religion, or a 
tremendous woe is impending over us. 
But there are persons of ability, and 
of real information, who think other- 
wise than Carnaiicus ; w ho expect the 
blessing of Heaven to attend the march 
of Christianity; and anxiously look 
abroad for the most effectual means of 
introducing it. 

To atone, in some measure, for my 
own inactivity, and, I may add, like- 
wise, to fill up the blank occasioned by 
the backwardness of others, I enclose 
a very interesting memoir on the past 
and present condition of the Syrian 
Christians. This document manifests, 
on the part of the writer, a spirit of 
active inquiry, and a liberal and en- 
lightened zeal. It is possible. Sir, that 
the information it contains may be 
altogether new to many of your read- 
ers; and that even those who are 
2H2 
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acquainted with the “ Researches” of 
the amiable and indefatigable Bu- 
chanan, will be gratified by the pe- 
nis^* I am, Sir, &c. &c. 

pROCRASTIXATUS. 

P. S. I am indebted to a Calcutta 
newspaper for the accompanying 
OFFICIAL DOCUMENT. 

To the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Fort St, George, 

Sut ; The state of Christianity in the 
territories of Travancore and Cochin, ap- 
pears to claim the attention of the British 
Government. 

The history of Malabar suggests im- 
portant reflections regarding the diffusion 
of foreign religions in India. That coun- 
try, from the most remote eras, has conti- 
nued under the government of native 
Princes, remarkable for their devoted at- 
tachment to the Hindoo faith ; yet the 
Mahomedan and Christian religions have 
prevailed to a great extent in all the pro- 
vinces of Malabar ; and, in some of them, 
the former religion has nearly supplanted 
the original creed of the people. 

The fact deserves mature attention. 

When the Portuguese discovered India, 
the dominions of the Zaraorin, ruled by a 
superstitious Hindoo Prince, were full of 
Mabomedans ; and that class of the popu- 
lation is now considered to exceed greatly 
in number all the other descriptions of 
people in the Company’s province of 
South Malabar. This extraordinary pro- 
gress of the Mahomedan religion does not 
appear, with the exception of the short and 
troubled rule of the Mysore Princes, to 
have been either assisted by the counte- 
nance of the Governirent, or obstructed 
by the jealousy of the Hindoos, Its rapid 
propagation under a scries of Hindoo 
Princes demonstrates the toleration, or 
rather the marked indifference, manifested 
by the Hindoos to the quiet and peaceable 
diffusion of religious opinions and prac- 
tices different from their own. A change 
occurred, indeed, during the government 
of Tippoo Sultan ; but its consequences 
support, rather than invalidate, the con- 
clusion which I have stated. His open 
attack on the religion of the Hindoos was 
resisted with the same spirit and firmness, 
which they displayed in opposing his inva- 
fdom of their civil and political rights; 


and the fierce contests which ensued pro- 
duced only a ttunporary animosity between 
the Mabomedans and the Kait s ; for, since 
the transfer of the government to the Eng- 
lish, the mutual enmity of those sects 
seems to have subsided, and the Mahome- 
dan religion has resumed its progress, 
w ithout apparently exciting a sentiment of 
jealousy on the part of the Hindoos. The 
sovereignty of the Mussulmans in Mysore 
was established on the ruins of Hindoo 
States, was maintained, in comparison 
with the general population of the coun- 
try, by a handful of Mabomedans, and 
was exercised in a spirit of avowed pro- 
selytism ; yet it does not appear that these 
encroachments on the religious rights of 
the Hindoos ever encountered any serious 
opposition. 

A survey of the history of all the states 
in India presents neaily tlie same result. 
Every where, the patient apathy of the 
Hindoos toward the zealous propagation 
of the Mahomedan religion, by the ordi- 
nary means of conversion, has been con- 
spicuous. As in Malabar, the open inva- 
sion of the political, civil, and religious 
rights of the people, has caused resistance ; 
but the peaceful progress of conversion has 
been regarded with indifference and calm- 
ness by the Hindoos ; and it seems to be 
only in cases of open force, in cases par- 
ticularly wherein political are combined 
with religious motives, that their attention 
is attracted to the propagation of foreign 
religions. 

The same inferences are suggested by 
the History of Christianity in Malabar. 
Under a race of superstitious and bigoted 
Hindoo IVinces, amidst a people pecu- 
liarly attached to the creed of Brahmins, a 
few Missionaries from Syria establishes 
tlie Christian religion, to an extent tht 
attracts our attention and wonder. i-*a 
Croze, in his very interesting Histor of 
Christianity in India, describes the st#^e of 
the Syrians, a few years after the fi>t ar- 
rival of the Portuguese, in the folbw'ng 
language ; — The authority of the Syrian 
Bishops extends to all temporal and spi- 
ritual matters : they are tlie natural jdges 
of all the civil and ecclesiastic^ causes 
within their diocese. In virtue ^ their 
privileges, which are never contend, the 
Pagan Princes and Judges hav^no con- 
cern with them, excepting onlyn criminal 
causes. The Syrians, besid/ the fixed 
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tribute which they pay to their Princes, 
are required only to furnish a certain num- 
ber of troops during their wars, which are 
neither frequent nor of long duration. The 
diocese of the Syrian Bishop contains, at 
present, more than 1,500 churches, and as 
many towns and villages. This great 
number must continue to augment, as the 
priests are not engaged to celibacy, and as 
there are no monks or nuns among them. 
The men always walk armed : some with 
fusees, of which they know perfectly well 
the use, otliers with spears ; but the great- 
est number carry only a naked sword in 
the right hand, and a shield in the left. 
They are carefully instructed in the use of 
arms, from their eighth to their twenty- 
fifth year, and are excellent hunters and 
warriors. The more Christians a Pagan 
Prince has in his dominions, the more he 
is feared and esttemed. It is on this ac- 
count, as well as on tliat of their fidelity, 
and strict attachment to truth in every 
thing, that the Princes cherish and coun- 
tenance them so much. In virtue of pri- 
vileges granted by Sharen Permaul, for- 
merly Emperor of Malabar, the Syrian 
Christians take precedency of the Nairs, 
who are the nobility of the country ; and 
they are second in rank only to the Bra- 
mins, for whom the Kings themselves ma- 
nifest an extraordinary veneration. 

** The Christians, pursuant to the laws of 
tlie country, are the protectors of the sil- 
versmiths, brass-founders, carpenters, and 
smiths. The Pagans, who cultivate the 
palm-trees, form a militia under the Chris- 
tians. If a Pagan of any of these tribes 
should receive an insult, he has imme- 
diately recourse to the Christians, who 
procure a suitable satisfaction. The Chris- 
tians depend directly on the Prince or his 
Minister, and not on the Provincial Gover- 
nors. If any tiling is demanded from 
them contrary to their privileges, the w^hole 
unite immediately for general defence. If 
a Pagan strike one of the Christians, he is 
put to death on the spot, or forced, himself, 
to bear to the church of the places an of- 
fering of a gold or silver hand, according 
to the quality of the pereon affronted. In 
order to preserve their nobility, the Chris- 
tians never touch a person of inferior caste, 
not even a Nair. In the roads and streets, 
they cry out firom a distance, in order to 
receive precedency from passengers ; and 
if any one, even a N^, should refuse this 


mark of respect, they are entitled to kill 
him on the spot. The Nairs, who are the 
nobility and warriors in Malabar, respect 
the Syrian Christians very highly, and con- 
sider it a great honour to be regarded as 
their brothers. The privileges of the Sy- 
rian Christians are so numerous, that it 
would be tiresome to describe them all ; 
but a few will be stated, of so important 
a nature, that they place them, in some 
measure, on an equality with their sove- 
reigns, It is permitted only to the^ Brah- 
mins and them to have inclosed porches 
before their houses. They are authorized 
to ride and travel on elephants : a distinc- 
tion accorded only to them and the heirs 
of the crown. They sit in presence of 
the king and his ministers, even on the 
same carpet ; a privilege granted to Am- 
bassadors only. Tlie King of Paroor, 
having wished, during the last century, to 
extend this privilege to the Nairs, the 
Christians declared war against him, and 
obliged him to restore affairs to their for- 
mer state.” 

This extraordinary advancement of the 
Christian and Mahommedan religions, in 
a country governed and inhabited by Hin- 
doos, furnishes a striking and singular il- 
lustration of the insensibility of that people 
toward any exertions for the introduction 
of a foreign religion, that are conducted 
with moderation and temper. Even when 
these exertions are supported by the Go- 
vernment of the State, as they were in 
Mysore, they do not seem calculated to 
rouse the jealousy or opposition of the 
Hindoos, unless carried to extremes, and 
combined w ith attacks on their other rights. 

The more the state of society among the 
natives in India is explored, the more rea- 
sons will appear to convince an impartial 
mind of the disregard felt and manifested 
by all classes of the people toward the dis- 
semination of religious opinions foreign to 
their own ; a result occasioned by the great 
variety of religions which have prevailed 
for ages in that country. The folio wem 
of Shiva and Vishnoo display no animosity 
toward each other ; and both appear to re- 
gard with unconcern the rites and the pro- 
gress of the Mahommedan faith ; while the 
believers in the Koran view with silent 
contempt the idolatrous practices cf the 
Hindoos; and this admixture of various 
and opposite religious opinions and usages 
in the same community, has necessarily 
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fgyniHftr iztjd a&d reconcilBd tlie ininds of 
the people to the appearance of systems 
of divine worship different from their own- 
In Travancore, Christians, Jews, Maho- 
medans, and Hindoos, perform their re- 
spective religious duties, without molesta- 
tion from ()ne another ; churches, syna- 
gogues, mosques, and pagodas, are inter- 
mingled ; and this system of toleration, so 
far as the sentiments of the people are 
concerned, may be discovered in every part 
of India. 

Tlie facts which I have described seem 
to authorize the conclusion— a conclusion, 
which, I am convinced, will be further 
confirmed the more the subject is examined 
and studied — that whatever impediments 
may be opposed to the progress of Chris- 
tianity, wiU proceed from political and not 
from religious jealousy. They who cherish 
sentiments of hostility against the British 
power, and hopes of its instability, will, of 
course, decry any measures calculated to 
unite tlie interest of a body of the people 
with its permanency. That power is ex- 
posed to greater danger from secret con- 
spiracy, than from open resistance ; and 
this danger must increase witli the exten- 
sion of the British possessions, which aug- 
ments the disproportion in numbers, al- 
ready so immense, between the rulers and 
the subjects. But, in establishing a body 
of native subjects connected with the mass 
of the people by a community of language, 
occupations, and pursuits, and united to 
the British Government by the stronger 
ties of religion and mutual safety, ample 
means would be acquired of procuring in- 
formation of the proceedings of the people, 
and of all machinations against the British 
power. In the course of time, still greater 
advantages would arise ; and the support 
of a respectable body of Christian subjects 
would contribute to strengtlien the British 
power, in those junctures of commotion 
and difficulty, which must be expected to 
occur in a country like India, that has 
been in a state of revolution for ages. The 
introduction of Christianity, in some of 
the provinces, may be attended with de- 
lays ; but, in Travancore and Cochin, there 
is already a numerous body of Christian 
inhabitants, who, with moderate assistance 
and encouragement from the British Go- 
remment, will firmly attach themselves to 
its interests, and may prove of material 
service in supporting its power. 


The Syrian Christians, from a concur- 
rence of misfortunes, have miserably fallen 
from their former estate ; and very few 
traces of the high character which they 
once possessed can be now discovered. 

The Portuguese forced them into a junc- 
tion with the Roman Catholic church : a 
measure, which, in consequence of the 
corrupt doctrines aud licentious lives of 
tlieir new associates, occasioned the loss, at 
the same time, of their religion and morals, 
and of the privileges and estimation tliat 
they enjoyed in the country. 

After a union with the Roman Catliolics 
of about sixty years, a portion of the Syrian 
Christians, no longer able to endure the 
oppr^ions of their ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, resumed their independence, under 
the conduct of an archdeacon, named 
Thomas ; amounting to 10,000 persons 
with 53 churches ; they have continued 
separate from the Roman Catliolics, and 
constitute the body, denominated by us, 
Syrian, and by the people of the country* 
NEW Cliristians. 

But the greatest number of the Syrian 
churches are still attached to the Roman 
Catholic religion ; and, with the converts 
from other tribes, to that religion, form « 
population of nearly 150,000 persons, di- 
vided under tliree Ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions ; the Archbishopric of Crangauore, the 
Bishopric of Cochin and Quilon, and the 
Bishopric of Verapoly, The two former 
are suffragans of the Archbishop of Goa, 
by whom the prelates and inferior clergy 
are appointed ; the other is composed of 
Carmelite Friars, and receives its bishops 
and clergy from the Propaganda Society at 
Rome, After the suppression of the Je- 
suits, the greatest number of the Roman 
Catholic churches in Travancore and Co- 
chin were attached to Goa, and were sup- 
plied with Portuguese clergy from that 
place ; but the Institution at Verapoly has 
gradually and unjustly encroached upon 
the others, and now exercises a more ex- 
tensive jurisdiction than either of them. 

The Dutch, while in pt^session of Co- 
chin, endeavoured to extend their political 
influence by affording decided protection 
to the Roman CatboHc Christians, espe- 
cially to those dependent on Verapoly ; 
and those Christians, in consequence of the 
friendship of the Dutch, their own num- 
bers, and the presence of European Pre- 
lates, enjoyed a certain portion of civil ri^ts. 
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But their morals were singularly depraved. 
Their Clergy, corrupt, licentious, and ig- 
norant, kept their flocks in utter darkness ; 
no proper religious instruction was af- 
forded to the people ; the circulation of 
the Bible was resisted; superstitious and 
idolatrous ceremonies formed the greatest 
part of their religious worship ; converts 
were eagerly received from the outcasts of 
society; and in a country notorious for 
the dissoluteness, immorality, and vices of 
the people, the Roman Catholics were 
pre-eminent in crimes. Bartolomeo, who 
was long attached to Verapoly, affords a 
strong, though reluctant testimony of the 
refractory and licentious conduct of the 
Roman- Catholic Christians in the vicinity 
of Cochin ; and the gang-robberies which 
frequently occur in the neighbourhood of 
this town, are almost always found to have 
been committed by Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians. 

The Homan Catholics are ready to avail 
themselves of the British protection for 
the security of their rights ; but, accord- 
ing to the best judgment that I have been 
able to form, are very far from being 
really attached to the British interests and 
power. 

Many of the Roman Catholics, and par- 
ticularly of the Syrians attached to them, 
sensible of the state of ignorance to which 
they were condemned by the arts of their 
Priests, have manifested a disposition to 
join the proper Syrians; and I believe 
that no great difficulty would be expe- 
rienced in converting to the Protestant 
religion the greatest part of the Roman 
Catholics in Travancore and Cochin : an 
event extremely desirable on every ground 
of policy, humanity, and religion. 

The real Syrian Christians, on their se- 
paration from the Roman Catholics, were 
exposed to powerful enemies and serious 
dangers. The Roman Catholics, regard- 
ing their secession as an act both of apos- 
tacy and rebellion, persecuted them with 
unrelenting animosity. The Princes of 
the country, seeing their defenceless state, 
considered them as fit subjects for plunder 
and insult: they were destitute of reli- 
gious books, P^tors, and instruction ; 
they had lost, in their union w’ith the Je- 
suits, the pure system of religion and 
morals, and the high spirit by which they 
were formerly distinguished; and the 
Dutch, whose policy was marked with 


perfidy and meanness, abandoned them to 
their fate. 

The virtuous historian of Christianity 
in India expresses, in subdued terms, his 
indignation at the conduct of the Dutch. 
Even the historian of tlie Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire commiserates 
the mis^rtunes of the Syrian Christians; 
and, after describing their emancipation 
from the power of the Jesuits, states, 
“ The trading companies of Holland and 
England are the friends of toleration; 
but if oppression be less mortifying than 
contempt, the Christians of St. Thomas 
have reason to complain of the cold and 
silent indifference of their brethren of 
Europe.** 

The Syrians were exposed to still 
greater calamities, in the conquest of their 
country by the Rajah of Travancore. The 
blighting influence of that despotic and 
merciless government was felt by them in 
the most aggravated degree ; and they were 
reduced to the lowest state of poverty and 
depression. 

Notwithstanding the misfortunes which 
they have suffered, and the disadvantages 
of their situation, they still retain, how- 
ever, some of tlie virtues by w hich they 
were formerly distinguished. They are 
remarkable for mildness, rude simplicity 
of character, honesty, and industry' ; their 
pursuits are confined to agriculture and 
trade; and, although they have lost the 
high station and elevated sentiments which 
they once possessed, yet they are still res- 
pected on account of their integrity and 
rectitude of conduct. 

I have afforded, since my first arrival 
in Travancore, the most decided protec- 
tion to all classes of tlie Christians, and in 
particular to the Syrians. I experienced, 
how'ever, some difficulty for a time in im- 
proving the condition of the Syrian Chris- 
tians, in consequence of internal dissen- 
tions among themselves. Their Bishop^ 
consecrated in an irregulai' manner, and 
rather unqualified for his office, was op- 
posed by a large party among theClergy and 
the people; and this division prevented 
them from co-operating in the execution of 
any plan for the good of the whole. I 
was able, however, with the aid of the 
Ramban, Joseph, a man eminent for piety 
and zeal, to make arrangements for erect- 
ing a College at Cotym, a central situation, 
for the education of the Clergy and Syrian 
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respectable Missionaries, Messrs. Bailey 
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hqye adverted; and Mr. Bailey was at- 
tached to the College, with the fullest 
approbation of the Bishop and the whole 
of^e Syrian^ 

l^e Bishop Joseph, worn out with age 
and .ahs^enqe, lived long enough only to 
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has also been m^j^riaUy ipapruved^ I hayg. 
frequently tG^n qccasioa to bripg.tbemx^r 
the notice of her .Highness, the Bann^ of^ 
Travaucore;. and her ifttelligeut^j li|jeraU, , 
and ingenuous mind has aIwQ?'s appearedtOr 
feel a deep interest in their hisUwyr l»isf<a^r' 
tunes, and char^^ter. She aware of the. 
attention excited to their situation in Su* 
rope ; and her anxiety to manifest the sin- 
cerity of her attachment to theBritish nation 
has formed, I believe, an additional motive 
for the kindness and genero^ty which she 
has uniformly displayed toward the Syrians. 
She has appointed a considerable number . 
of them to public offices ; and Imely.prorf 
seated the sum of 20^000^ rupees r to the 
College of Cotym, as an endowment- for* . 
its support. The Syrians are most grate- 
ful for her goodness ; and cherish, in na. 
ordinary degree, the sentiments , of affec- 
tion and respect towards her persom:' tha^ 
are entertained by every class^ of' her .subr* 
jects. : %r 

But the liberal protecripn. ^Uid suppoft^ 
of the British Government is essenthdly- 
requisite, for the restoration and prosperity 
of the Syrian Church and* Conwautoy* 
The donation of her Highness the JRan-* 
nee, when vested in the purchase of Inodr 
will provide for the maintenance of the 
College ; but a separate provision is indMP^ 
pensibly nece^ry for the support of the- 
Parochial Clergy officiating at the sevni^ 
churches. They derive, at present a pr^ 
carious and inadequate support from cbO- 
tributions, in themselves exceedingly ob- 
jectionable, and paid with considerable 
difficulty by the people The abolition of 
these contributions, a measure indispensible 
to the refinmation of the Church, would 
deprive the Clergy of subsistencej . and 
there axe no other local means of providing 
for their maintenance. A Report of Mr. 
Bailey's describes the present mode of 
supporting the Syrian Clergy ; and shews 
that a separate idloWance of fifteen or 
twmity. rupees per month for each bbnrch 
would be fu^ suffici^t for the mainte- 
nanaft.of ita Ministers, • nx^ .wottM admit 
of^lhe djacQttdauaBCc^ofi the 4yalmnbof 
contributioai^' whidhss, fimenan^j^oihtsNaf 
vicw,f a Roman Catholic u^co^<4A^oro 
approved sani lepHwiaJbtt mode odvhaedntaiBi^ 
ing the Clcr^ by theb^parisl^ilera xnij^t 
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m&iukljr be devised ; Imttfaepiirestyof dw 
%eiaiis.&e|destbei&frotti bearing tihe «»- 
peifse olT a <£arect assessment ibr that purpo 

If die Uberalitj of the British Govern- 
ment dioYild supply an allowance of twenty 
rupees per month for every Syrian Church, 
tlw expense would little exc^ 1,000 ru- 
pees, a sum cohriderably less than the sa- 
laries of two Military Chaplains ; and an 
important b^eht would be thereby derived 
to the public interests, from the prosperity, 
gratitude, and permanent attachment a 
respectable body of people. 

That allowance, or at most a very small 
increase of it, w'ould also admit of the 
maintenance of a Parish School, for the 
instruction of children at every church ; 
an arrmigement of the utmost utility to 
the general improvement of the Syrians ; 
and, Combined with the college, sufficient 
to provide for the complete education both 
of the Clergy mid Laity, These measures 
would soon restore the Syrians to the high 
station which they formerly occupied. 
Cducatkm and knowledge would advance 
didr industry and exerrions ; and the Brf- 
tidi Oovermnent would receive, in their 
grateful and devoted attachment on every 
emergency, the reward due to its bene- 
volence and wisdom. Other advantages 
would also accrue. The Bommi Catho- 
Iks, and especially the Syruui Commu- 
nities still united to them, would be in- 
duced, by the great melioration of the re- 
Hgioua and temporal state of the Syrians, 
to join them j and in the course of a few 
years, tibc convmkm to the Protestant Ke- 
Bgkm of die greatest portion of the Roman 
Catih>lics on this coast would take place. 

It may be usefiil to direct the attention 
of the Resident to these views ; and to au- 
thorize die mild exercise of his influence 
in persuading the Syrian congregations, 
still connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church, to rejoin their ancient brethren, the 
proper Syrians. 

The English Missionaries, recently ar- 
rived in Travancore, have behaved with 
prudence, and are respected and loved by 
die people ; and the further resort of res- 
pectable missionaries to tbat country will 
be productive of eminent advantage. 

A CMFeful observation of the people of 
ludia leads me to expect, that the Protes- 
taat Rriignm w9l make a r^id progress 
amoug dieiiu No radonal man w3i change 
hk fciigina, estceptii^ from fombk rea- 
stHw; and pageanUy, ididatross ap*- 
.diMic Joum, — No, 75. 


pearaaees, and extraor&adury u^st^ics ef 
the Roman CbAolic Fakh, are caicnlaied 
to revolt a mii^ already disgusted and <hs- 
posed to cbai^^ by the idolatries and in- 
congruities of ^ Hindoo Wofship. 

Ibe natives of India still retain «i ad- 
miration of excellence, and a high venera- 
tion for virtue and sanctity ; and the pu- 
rity of morals, sublimity of doctrine, and 
extraordinary adaptation to the condition 
of mankind, of the Protestant Religion, 
are eminently calculated, when understood 
and when their effects are seen, to ^^ge 
converts. 

The small Protestant Communitj" form- 
ed by Mr. Ringletaube in the south of 
Travancore, although still in a state of in- 
fancy, is extremely respected. Its neo- 
phytes are called tlie Vadahars, or persons 
of the book ; and it receives more pro- 
selytes than all the other sects of Chris- 
tianity in Travancore. 

The British nation possesses, in the fa- 
cility of diffusing knowledge, important 
means of extending the Protestant Rrii- 
gion ; and a moderate degree of encourage- 
ment, by the Government, will essentiidfy 
contribute to the furtherance of that end. 
In Travancore, the means are already pre- 
pared • and little difficult wiU be found? 
in directing their application to the noat 
Salutary and important purposes. Nor are 
those endeavours likely to encounter ex- 
position from the people. Some learned 
Brahmins, with whom I have conversed oti 
religious topics, have repeated verses fWwn 
the V6das and Siesters, inculcaring die 
most absolute toleration of all Tel%ionsi, 
and have affirmed that the free exercise 
any religion whatever can be impeded 
only by the jealousy and passions of 
Princes ; and I quote their opinions, be- 
cause they correspond with all the result of 
my own observations. 

I forward herewith Reports which I 
received in 1813, from the principal ec- 
clesiastical authorities in Travancore, in 
answer to queries circulated to them. I 
re^et that the translations of than, t na d e 
by native writors, are extremely inaccurate; 
and diet I have been prev^ted, by an 
eariier departure ftam Travancore I 
had aidicipaited, foom cfHrec t ing awd cg|. 
laiging the docomems. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your very obedient buml^e servant, 

John Muzrao, Rerident. 
Quihrii March SO, 1818 . 
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Ibelter fr^ C<^onel Mackenzie, addressed camps and voyagtes, is^ nd he^' dls- 
Hon. Sir Alex, Jobnstoii^, Knt., covei'y? but in complying Vith‘ ydiur 
^ Jcd &c* Ceylon^ dated Madras, Peb. 1, wish, I am also des^uS df'prb^ng; 
[1^7, in tire Tae^nt mohibrits^ df^'an 


* *Mt DAar Sir Alexander : — No 
bite can have a lairer claim than your- 
to expect some account, however 
bcmcbe, of the nature of those in“ 
^ries, in which you are aware my 
cftriosity, if not my attachment to 
useful research, has induced me to 
embark, for much of the term of a 
continued residence in India of several 


Indian sojourn and ctttopaigti (for 
is the life of an Indiati 'adVerridrbr 
but one continued eamfjaign On^a'^'OrO 
extensive schle?) the collect^' obser- 
vations of leisure time, and va'jiatit 
moments, may be found usefiil f ’ at 
least, in directing the observation of 
those more fortunately gifted to 
ters of utility, if not to recafrd;' flA:ts 


years. On the chief predisposing causes 
of a course, so foreign to the general 
habits of military men, and for which I 
v^'So little prepared by early instruc- 
tionyit were unnecessary to you to en- 
large 1 1 must, however, attribute some 
pitft to the early seeds of passion for 
ditseovery and acquisition of kfiow- 
le%e, nnd to ideas first implanted in 
native isle. To these I may add a 
fiurtber stimulus, in the contemplation 
of the Opportunities too often neglect- 


important to philosophy and 

The first thirteen years of my life in 
India, from 1783 to 17S^6, may be 
fairly considered as of little moment 
to the objects pursued latterly, in col^ 
lecting observations and nqtices of 
Hindoo manners, of geography and jf 
history. With every attachment to tti\s 
pursuit, to which my attention was 
engaged before I left England, and*^ot 
devoid of opportunities in India ; yet 
the circumscribed means of a subaltern 


ed, or passed over in doubt, for want officer, a limited knowledge of mhti in 
^ cemvietkm of the utility of efforts, power or office, and the necessity of 
tbalt, if steadily directed, might in many prompt attention to military arid pro- 
iostwees acquire and preserve a body fessional duties, would not admit "o? 


of information, useful to the more re- 
gular process of investigation, con- 
docted on more permanent principles. 
Tliat in the midst of camps and the 


that undeviating attention which is so 
necessary to the success of any pursiiit 
at all times, much mofe so to' what 
must be extracted frdhi the variouk 


bustle of war, and of travel and voy- 
ages, the human mind may be exer- 
cised to advantage, has been long 
known and acknowledged ; and al- 
though all “ that a Caesar wrote, or a 
Camoens sung, ” may not be reached 
by every military adventurer, it is ne- 
vertheless universdly acknowledged, 
as a celebrated sage of antiquity 
writes, ** that the human mind can ex^ 
pond to the occasion.^** That science 
may derive helps, and knowledge be 
dii^sed in the leisure moments of 

♦ Thi» sentiment is in Tacitus : l think (from 
r«c ollccnon) in a speech of Tibcnui, 


languages, dialects, and characters of 
the peninsula of India. 

In particular, a knowledge of the 
native languages, so essentially re* 
quisile, could never be regularly cul- 
tivated, in consequence of the fre- 
quent changes and removals from pro- 
vince to province, from garrison to 
camp, and from one desultory duty to 
another. Proper encouragements to 
study the languages of the vast coun- 
tries that have come under onr do- 
mination since my arrival in India* 
were reserved for more happy times, 
and for those who might be more for- 
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tunate in having leisure for their cultiva- 

and war, the land \sfts 
emerging; and Jong struggling under 
miseries of bad trtana^ment, before 
ijppj^ediiite administration of ^e 
South. gam benign indnenee 
oil thg ^i.ti's}\ G.oyetrniijent. 

, jajtji'e of this period, in which 
|ji^v&ma?^ed or wandered over most 
provinces south of the Kistna, 
I look back with regret to objects now 
known to exist, that might have been 
then examined ; and to traits of cus- 
tomsr and of institutions that might 
have been explained, had time or 
ipeans adnutted of the inquir}\ 

. . Jt was only -after my return from the 
expedition to Geylon in I7^d, that 
accident, rather than design (though 
ever searching for lights that were de- 
nied to my situation) threw in my 
way those means that I have since un- 
ceasingly* pursued (not without some 
success I hope), of penetrating beyond 
common surface of the antiquities, 
the history, and the institutions of the 
South of India, 

The connection then formed with 
one person, a native and a Brarain,* 
was the first step of my introduction 
into the portal of Indian knowledge. 
Devoid of any knowledge of the lan- 
guages myself, I owe to the happy ge- 
nius of this individual the encourage- 
ment, and the means of obtaining 
what T had so long sought. In the 10th 
page of the enclosed papers you will 
observe that fifteen different dialects, 
and twenty-one characters, were neces- 
sary for this purpose. On the reduc- 
tion of Seringapatam, in 1799, not one 
of our people could translate fi:om 


The lamented C. V, Bor la, a Bramlo, then 
a youth* of the quickest genius and dts> 
position, possessing that conciliatory turn of mmd 
that sOon reconciled all sects and all tribes to the 
oODrieot inquiry foUo«red in these sar%'eys. After 
aevcn. service, be was suddenly tafecti off 

from these labours, but not before he formed 
hiiyouto^si^)rofhei'3,ahd ses'erat other useful per- 
ao^y ofj ^ ci^tteu, BramiCtt, Jains and Malabars, 
to t)^e invest igatioqa tba^ have since be^aatis- 
ftllotfly folio vved. 

-t* ' ' ’ ' 


the Canarese alone; at present we 
r hkV65 ftes^ irin^atiohs'iiiiddjIidtTAily 
from th(V anodem characters, but the 
more obscure, I had almost said ob- 
solete characters of the Sassanums (or 
inscriptions) in. Canarese and in Ta«- 
mui ; beside what have been made 
from the Smiscrit, of which, in my 
first years in India, I could scarcely 
obtain any information. From : the 
moment die talents of the lamented 
Boria were applied, a new avenue to 
Hindoo knowledge was opened; and 
though I was deprived of him at an 
early age, his example and instructioHS 
were so happily followed up by ^ his 
brethren and disciples, that an esta^ 
blishment was. gradually formed, by 
which the whole of our provinces 
might be analyzed, on the method thus 
fortuitously begun and successfully 
follow ed so far. Of the claims of tliese 
individuals, and the superitMr merits of 
some, a special representation has>lf^ 
before this Government since the 36th 
September last, yet unanswered ; bow 
they are to be disposed of, on my ,do- 
parture for Bengal, is still in doubt. 
The attachment existing, and increased 
during the space of from eighteen to 
twenty years, leaves me. no room to 
doubt that some will adhere fco niy 
fortune ; but it is to be confessed jdkuit 
there will be some hazard ha excbai^- 
ing a state of mod^ate comfort ssdth 
their families for a state of depen* 
dance in a distant country; and this 
uncertainty of an adequate provision 
for these useful people renders my 
situation at present more uncomfort- 
able than I wish to say. 

For these thirteen yeai's, therefore, 
there is little to shew beyond the 
journals and notes of an officer em- 
ployed in all the campaigns of . the 
time; first, towards the close of- the 
war of 17b3>in the provinces of Coim- 
batoor and of Dindigul; afterwards 
on prosesaional duties in the province 
of Madras, Neilore, and Goo^o$:g’« 
throughout tJie whole of die, war 
1790 to 1793 , in Mysore, and irr the 
2 \ ^ s-'fT • 



tii^ tUic^ bCtbni^ig^.n^e sdbbjectbinlQ^^^ 
j^llit of mimrj/j biqtiiryoiift^ 

ei^aged in the first attempts tQ^m^ proii^i^lH^pplments i»fl{fd8^ 
f|iod^^Mi^;e&bOc^ ^e geogritptf^ seiBe >^ia]i6bEaigem^bt^^^i«sn<i^ 
liioiBeck$»^; ^tten^^ that -iv4rO‘^iiH 

thwaptM iinpc^ded ^by Bt!ih» ^e£Smiiai sm^mixtd :!««Kt(^i9efii 
rtietsujtt^^^^eraary sa^ sbavffiiwcfhe 

tilled. Tbs? vtd^age «i4^ tteipaign in dk^tion ttf^^tbeI^©ecfcallD«u^¥^^'ft^ 


C^on^ (1795-^ ms^ notu^ as In^ 
trodij^ory to part of what followed, 
6 b my return to resume the geography 
0f theDeckan, in 1797. 

• ^ Some voluntary efforts for these 
purposes at last excited the notice 
cf a few friends in the field, in the 
campaigns in Mysore, too partial per- 
haps to my slender talents, and my 
ardour for the pursuit; and in 1792, 
after the peace of Seringapatam, I 
was sent a subaltern from the army in 
Mysore, by the desire of the late re- 
vered Lord Cornwallis, with the small 
^detachment at first employed in the 
Nizam’s dommions, for the purpose of 
acqvttsBgnome information of the geo- 
graphy afithcsox^ouatries, and the 
Jcelative boundades of the- ‘Sevetfil 
states^ then asauixfii^ a new form and 
tliew liinifcK; 

1^:001 179^ to 1799, it were tedious 
lane^dse the ififficulties, the accidents, 
and the discoungemeiits that impeded 
tile ffc^ess of .this de^n ; the Blen- 
de ijBE^iliAalfottied, from the necessity 
of a rigid (no doubt a just) ec(momy ; 
th0 douto aad the hindrances ever at- 
‘^teodant on new attempts ; difficulties 
mswg ficom the imtare of the climate, 
of the country, and of the govem- 
jment; from conffioting mterests, pas- 
.aions, and prejudices difficult to con- 
tend with^ and unpleasant to recollect. 

In the year 1796, a general map of 
the Nizam’s dominfons was submitted 
to Government for the first time, com- 
piled and digc^^d from various ma- 
t^tiah, and from, various authorities, 
that acepm- 

panied it, and chiefly designed as a 
fpecinieo for fut^ire correction, and to 
shew what was wanting, as well as 
what was dpne. It had however the 


1806 , pat a st^iJp^’^tJmfJfiiirthKd^i^ 

provenient^ of yeC^tha safil 

ject has not'be^ ne^eet^^iafid£^j(b 
iK^d that It will ode day belreininxaiv 
on the revisal of the materiolHrarare 
collected, though on a mone cWcmn* 
scribed scale than was at firs^ i»tend> 
ed, ' 'i* •; 

On returning to Hyderabad 179% 
fca* the fMrd to resunle the im«84> 
tigations of DeckaU €Seog»apby, me» 
sures were proposed, and in^paatt'^ne^* 
thodized, for describing-^he^whole 
Deckan ; aiid before 1799 oonsidtem* 
able help was attmned by obtasning^ a 
copy of the regular officiad'l>««/’r«r^qjf 
^ J>cA’an, in its ptovinciM and' even 
minute ^di>4sions; tlnsddoiknvin6^hBB 
been since translate fronrtheSersiWi, 
Es well as certain MSS. WHtluMity , 
which' were' proposed ais the^bhsesnof 
the plan to be followed kvtfie pnifdvy 
and description* TheDOekamWE^dii 
fact, then a T^rra hteogfofaf 0 f^hidi 
no autiientic evidence existed^ ’ 
cepting in some unchain notices abd 
mutilated sketches of the marcbea 
Bussy, and in the Travels' of Taver- 
nier and Ibevenot, which cokri4yi; bet 
little satisfaction to the pbilosophioal 
accuracy of modern times^ 

This plan, in its bud, was^nearfy 
overset by the new war with Tippcm 
in 1799 . It may be satisfactory^ how- 
ever, to know, that the attempts then 
made were not without use, both' in 
a military Hght (as described ' >iubfe 
fiilly in official reports); and m aiiti- 
Cipatmg measures th^ ;h^ye;?|pc^; ipr 
may be still advantagransly fidfewed, 
in arranging, thi 

and statistics of that int^stiegreoun- 
After the reduction of Mysore in 



MaeJc^zwi US^ 


iS[d9p&idj iihe th^ 

Icdlo^d^ i vui^fa^loyed^ assisting 
tile (jdMil^!ssi6Bere^9n^:geogt^^l»^^ 
irffehu aA >ny aR well ea ia ihe^ geai^ral 
aod ^ ^e acH^^ueiMci 
afjaft^mect i&no.wle%e of ^the subject 
oEpaititiocb- Oft »y retura to Ma^ 
di^ theiGaracaorrCxeoerai, the Earl 
efiAfarixmgtQn^ bong justly of opinioa 
that a^ltnoare cooaplete knowledge of 
these foniatnes wa& indispensably ne- 
erasmyrifoe! the i^ormadon of Go^ 
TeciHnent^ pleased,, ia die hand- 
somest manner, without solicitation 
on ao^ personal knowledge, to ap- 
point me to survey Mysore. I was 
pr<]^(kd^> however, with an establish- 
iBsnt suoted . rather to afi economical 
aesde of' expenditure, than to so 
extenm^o .an. undertaking, to be car- 
wed through,, a country as yet so 
Htde knoimi that the positions of 
aofneof the provioces, ceded by the 
treaty of paartition, could not be as- 
<certainied^*> dll this survey was ad- 
vanoedy isnder peculiar circumstances 
of^embarrassmeot. 

*^i£otta«naGtt to tay ori^nal ideas, J 
£ 08 tsidereditlds occasion favourable for 
jOirn^i^Qgta scheme of survey, embrac- 
ing: the statistics -and history of the 
^Qdatty as as ks geography; and 
-aiihmitted^ a plau for this purpose, 
bnlhiah^waa approved by this Govem- 
>mex>ti3') 7hree Ass^tants and a Na- 
tundfetf . were then for the first time 
attached to me; yet this moderate es- 
tablbhment yfm immedmtely^ter dis- 
approved in England, and a dedgn 
thfti; bad originated in the most en- 
li^^nQdpriitei{des,.was nearly crushed 
by (the rigorous application of orders 
too hastily issued^ received in India 
about the end of the year 1801, when 
1 had, at very considerable hazard to 

T-j-> — ' ■ — — 

• For instance, Hollallkaira ceded to the Mah- 
nttaai, Oood}catta on the N. W. of Chittledroog, 
for^ a small port north of Colar, in the 
e^t of^M^^^re, mapy other instances, whence 
*dme hndWtedge of the country rendered a su r- 
vey. indnd^tUtdaft« ! 

t Mr, Mather, Lieuts. Warren, and Arthur, 
Assistant-Surveyors j and Dr. Heyne, Surgeon 


ipy bcaHIVijnst 

ia«mh«?firaiid.:ea3teril 
of Mysoret' -- ^r. . 

How ffts idea floggested wati 
fulfilled^itianot Ibrmeto 
adv^^ ckciHnstmiees^ one p^wai 
nearly defeated, and the natural bia<« 
tory was never analyzed' in the . matH 
der 1 proposed and expected, iu: 
cert with the survey* The si^pencia 
1 was placed in from the reduction 
the slender stipend allotted to myself 
bot^.for my salary, and to provjda^or 
increasing contingencies, was not(pnlqr 
sufficiently mortifying, but involved t|^ 
overthrow of the cst.abti«hmont first ar- 
ranged for the v.ork. Jin? 
these measures on the publie mindvbiftd 
on the energies of my assistants, coo^ 
tributed to paralyze every effort for 
completion of my undertaking* Not- 
withstanding thesedifficuities, the^snc- 
cess attending the first researches, tubd 
a conviction of the utility of the wen^, 
induced me to persevere till 18^^ in 
investigating the geography of tfi® 
provinces of Mysore in the minufest 
degree, over 40,600 square mde^ Jaf 
territory. Considerable material were 
also acquired ilht^trativ6 of stad^cs, 
and of the histcH^ of that cdnntf^i 
the baris was lakb for oht^nin^d ge- 
neral knowledge of the whi^o peoikt- 
sula, on a plan undeiiatt^y fi£[- 
lowed up ever sincc.^*^ ’ “'7? Ids '* 

Much of the macdrisdie'csalieciedidn 
this occasion werc^traasmittCdi'hcMe 
in seven folio volumes,^ with getieitd 
and provincial maps ; but it is^i^^r 
to observe, that still more cofisiderflfcte 
materials for the history of the South 
are in reserve, not literally betoh^ng 
to the Mysore survey, though 'spring- 
ing from the same.-f- 

It is also proper to notice, that 'in 
the course of these investigations, and 
notwithstanding the embai*raSsments 
of the work, the first lights we?e tlrtWwn 

* See the opinion of the Court of Oirctaoys pn 
the completion of the work (Letter B. a1nttrit8^* 
— I ide>our nextiraodMSTw ' . . '/{vdx 

t yoticepf , serpe of thes^ is 
ing sheets.— Vide our next number. 



On the Liferari/ Labours of 
oh the hidoru of the cojinb'y below the 
^gliiYsl ‘ which ' have been since en- 
larged by' materials constantly increas- 
ing, and" confirming the information 
acqtfired in the upper country. Among 
vwous interesting subjects may be 
mentioned, 

t 

1. The discovery of the Jain reli- 
gjoh and philosophy, • and its distinc- 
tion from that of Boudh. 

2. The ancient different sects of re- 
ligion in this country, and their sub- 
divisions : the Lingavunt, the Saivam 
and Pandarum Mutts, &c. &c. 

3. The nature and use of the Sassa*^ 
numSy or inscriptions on stone and 
copper, and their utility in throwing 
light on the important subject of Hin- 
doo tenures ; confirmed by upwards 
of 3,000 authentic inscriptions, col- 
lected since 1 800 ; always hitherto 
overlooked. 

4. The design and nature of the 
monumental stones and trophies found 
in various parts of the country, from 
Cape Comorin to Delhi, called Fee- 
racuU and JMaastee-eruU ; which illus- 
trate the ancient customs of the early 
inhabitants, and perhaps of the early 
weatern nations. 

5. The sepulchral tumuli, mounds, 
and barrows of the early tribes, simi- 
lar to those found throughout the 
continent of Asia and of Europe, 
illustrated by drawings, and various 
other notices of antiquities and insti- 
tutions. 

On the conclusion of the field-du- 
ties of the Mysore survey, the com- 
pilations resulting from it have, at 
different times, occupied much atten- 
tion since. An office was conferred 
on* me in Mysore, which was after- 
wards confirmed by the Court of Di- 
rectors* favourable opinion, for the 
purpose of following up the investiga- 
tions, Hnd digesting and improving 
tkese materials in some tranquillity; 
btriS' on a reform of some brandies 
of the military establishment in 1810, 
that departknent was entirely new-mo- 


‘the late Col. MqcienziCf 
Jelled, and my appointn|ent cease^ 
mthout any compensation ^ 
or otherwise for what I tbenlfosd^^tte' 
Hon. Court in that order sighmed 
their approbation of what haj^ been, 
done, and even issued orders et^cour^- 
ing the further pursuit. 

About the end of 1810 the Gpyej*n- 
ment of Madras, on a revxe>v of the ^pd- 
Jen increase of the expense of surveys 
in the last five years, and of the uncon- 
nected, confused manner in which these 
works were executed, without any 
general fixed system, found it necessa^ 
ry to create an office of Surveyor- 
General, as already established at 
the other Presidencies; and, were 
pleased to appoint me (without an^ 
previous communication with me); to, 
thjs charge, for reasons that I had iq 
vain attempted to shew the advantage 
of for fourteen years previously, dn 
consequence of the little countenance 
given to these propositions in Europe;- 
I had, on the completion of the My^hre 
survey, relinquished all view 6f con-*‘ 
ducting what would have been - grati-^ 
fying to early habits, and tnore 
propriate to my health and time of 
life some years before ; and I only uit-i 
dertook the charge at this time, in the^- 
hope of being able to assist in 
shape and order to what I had lOng^ 
considered might be useful to tho 
public, and beneficial in an econo^^^ 
mical view to the East-india Com^ 
pany. : . ' 

In March, 1811, I became empidj^ed 
in arranging this office, proposed four- 
teen years before, for carrying on tbl^se 
duties in future, and for combining 
the execution and results of the seve- 
ral works on one general systematic 
plan; with measures for preserving 
and digesting the various material^ 
resulting from the labours of several 
years back, in concert with a very 
considerable reduction* of expeqee^;;, 
when, from the exigencies of the 
litary service, my professibnal pttep- 

* In the very fir«t ye^vcB<iinf Jet ,>^oce*iber, 
i$iO, the annual evpence WM^vedbceiihfrQm* 8^*' 
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^iiu^e on tlie expedition to Java was 
required by the concurring authorities 
qf Oovernment ; and I had only time 
to deposit the materials then collected 
into office^ and to submit the mode 
of its direction during my absence, 
attention being called as above- 
staled to the pressing calls of the ex- 
pkdftion. Of that service, wherein I 
erhta'rted with all alacrity, in sub- 
missive obedience to the wishes and 
orders of my superiors, several de- 
tailed reports were submitted to the 
Government in India, to which my 
friends need have no scruple in refer- 
ring ; altliongh a copy, which was sent 
to this Presidency in-)' June 1813, ap- 
pears not to have been brought on re- 
cord, as, in justice to me, I conceive 
it should have been long ago. 

.It may not be improper here to 
obaqrve, that the plan proposed for 
the Surveyor -Gen erafs department in 
131 0>; besides the very considerable 
reduction, of the expense incurred of 
late -years for various widely un- 
connected, and I may add inefficient 
establishments of survey, embraced (at 
the. »an)e time with a gradual exten- 
sion on one rt^ular system, together 
with .the usual objects of geographical 
delboeation) a body of statistical and 
historical materials, added to the mass 
nt, geographical and military surve)rs 
then collected and deposited by me 
in one office for the first time before 
my departure. Among these is a copy 
of the Memoirs of the Statistical and 
Geographical Survey of the Mysore 
country, with the original sections, 
and maps constructed from 
them on various scales, from one to 
twenty 'four miles, which were among 
the first of the official documents de- 


or ratber iQO^ocio pags. per annum, to 55,000 
pags., by the operation of the plan submitted, 
and this with more effect than in the former 
unconnected system, as appears from a table 
of five years* expense, presented to Gorernment 
on s6(b April,' 1816. 

t One copy of the report was transmitted to, 
and U is known Teeeived by Lieut,»Gen. Sir 
J. Abcrcromby, Commander-in-Chicf at Madras; 
a duplicate was sent to Sir S, Auchmuty, in Eng- 
land. 
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livered into the office of the Surveyor- 
General, under the inspection of a 
special Committee, early in 1811. 

Of the Mysore Survey the detailed 
reports stand on the records of the 
Government at Fort St. George, and 
copies are sent home to England. 
Respecting the opinions of the autho- 
rities at home, on the close of that 
work, the annexed extract is referred to 
(Letter B.)*. On its final completion, 
in March 1809, the remaining esta- 
blishment of native surveyors was 
sent, on my special representation, to 
the Ceded Districts, which have been 
since surveyed : thereby almost com- 
pleting an entire survey of all the do- 
minions of the late sovereignty of 
Mysore, as it existed a few years ago, 
in the plentitude of its power and ter- 
ritor}'. This work adds 30,000 square 
miles to the 40,000 formerly reported 
on (mentioned in B,) ; being altoge- 
ther 70,000 square miles minutely 
analyzed. The direction of this sur- 
vey of the Ceded Districts was volun-‘ 
tarily conducted in Oct. 1808, without 
any particular compensation, until it 
fell into the general superintendance of 
the Surveyor-Generars office in Dec. 
1810, which arrangement is now again 
reversed, and the duty transferred to 
the Surveyor-General of India. 

While these works were in progress^ 
the collection of materials on the Hi&. 
tory, Antiquities, and Statistics of the 
country was extended throughout the 
whole of the provinces under the Pre- 
sidency of Fort St. George, formed oa 
the basis of the lights originally ob- 
tained on the Mysore Survey, by nar 
tives trained and instructed by me for 
this purpose ; and with the only bur- 
then to Government of the postage 
being franked, and the aid of some of 
the native writers; but all the pur- 
chases have been entirely at my pri- 
vate expense, as well as the collecrimi 
of MSS. throughout tlie Carnatic, Ma- 
labar, the Southern Provinces, the 
Circars, and the Deckan. Thep^ers- 
annexed (C) explain the progress of 
this branch during the period of my 

* Vide, as before, our next number. 
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jrfwwwc m law«» ' I regret that 1 ciui- 
1^ present reoir to other docu* 
meats, more felly explanatory of the 
extent and nature of these researches 
into the ancient history and present 
State of die Soa& of India, as the 
gr^t^t part of the collection has been 
•mit on to Calcutta, to wait my arriyal 
at that Presidency. 

A detiuled view of the origin and 
pi;9gre8S of that work alone (the His- 
torical Investigations) would more .pro- 
perty be the subject of a separate 
memoir. A concise view of a similar 
attempt made in Java is annexed (A), 
ejected under limitations of time and 
means, regulated by local circum- 
stances ; but under a liberal degree of 
encouragement and protection, both 
from the Local Government there, mid 
from two successive Governors Ge- 
a^ral of British India, and without 
any expense to Government on that 
account, the success of these investi- 
gations justify the hope, that consider- 
able advantage may be derived from 
following up the same plan of research, 
wherever the induence of the British 
Government a^rds the same facilities, 
m the int^als military occupa 
dona. 

On my return to this Presidency in 
1815, I found the of&ce of Surveyor 
General at Madras was ordered to be 
abod^d ; and before 1 could well go 
the revisal and completion of the 
review the Survey Department com- 
mencedin 1811, and which had been 
discontinued in consequence of my 
being sent on foreign service, I was 
honoured with the appointment of the 
office of Surveyor General of India, 
on a new system, which requires resi- 
dence at Calcutta or Fort William, 
My attention has in consequence been 
cb^fly tun^d to that object ever since 
with the view of fulfilling the Hon! 
Court’s intentions in an appointment, 
which I mast ever consider an honour- 
idde mai^ of thrir distinction, tha t 
j»idy demands eflfects that I had no 
hmgat m contempladoo. 

In tins place it would be forei^. 


of theUiH CW. Jfrmibmc. [Maxcs^ 
perhaps, to make any remarks on Ihk 
particular sul^ect, or the cause of ley 
detention hith^o h^, partteolmiy 
since Oct. last. Viewing u on public 
grounds, if the £ast-India Cmnpcmy 
are benefited, the eonsequencnt* though 
very detrimental to my pmonal con- 
veni«ice mid int^^ts, may be less 
m^ter of r^et ; and 1 may be per- 
mitted to hope that the continued 
close ^plication of my time, at this 
period of life, and its effects on my 
health, will be ultimately viewed with 
more consideration than I have hither- 
to found in the present 
at Madras. 

1 will only further notice the ciect 
of this removal on the inquiries and col- 
lection here described. ITie individuals 
reared by me for several years, being 
natives of the coast, or the Southmi 
Provinces, and almost as great stran- 
gers to Bengal and Hindostan as Eu- 
ropeans, their removal to Calcutta is 
either impracticable, or where a few, 
from personal and long attachment, (as 
my Head Brahmin, Jain Translator, 
and others) are willing to give this last 
proof of their fidelity; yet still it is 
attended with considerable expense; 
and without that assistance, most of 
what I had proposed to condrase 
translate from the originsds in the lan- 
guages of this country, could not be 
conveniently, or at all, effected at Cid- 
cutta. 

I mean, however, to attempt it ; and 
I hope in this last stage, preparatory to 
my return to Europe, to effect a con- 
densed view of the whole collection, 
and a catalogue raisonnee of the na- 
tive manuscripts and books, &c., and 
to give the translated materials such 
form as may at least facilitate the pro- 
duction of some parts, should they ever 
appear to the public, by persons bet- 
ter qualified, if the grateful task be 
not permitted to my years or to my 
stale of health. 

I regret exceedingly tet ti^e jwes- 
sur e of this moment will not permit ^ 
my addug Ibit^r totim hasty sketch. 

It would rttiuire an aclari 



imkk o& aa^'cefere^ice to the orighaats 
ljMlii»ehre»4o giVO you any toleraWe 
i<ie<i of' their natwe, and the inte- 
rest my partiality^ may attach to them, 
f hope, however, that it will appear 
considerate then, thnt some! lei- 
sitre and’^tranquil exfeUrsive application 
fo an ^drrangemeht of 'these would be 
at least nece^^ry to one, who has now 
resided* thirty-four years in this cli- 
mdte, withont the benefit of once going 
to Europe, or even to any of our 
other Presidencies, on account of 
h^Hh or private affairs. 

-'^+efrimnr, my dear Sir Alexander, 
Most sincerely yours, 

::v ' . “CoLif^ Mackenzie, 

mdras, FebA, 1817 . 


wished 'to faavo 
interesting ar- 
ticle to whfch the foregoing letter forms’ 
only an introduction; but the space 
it would have occupied wpuld hayc^ 
been too extensive for a, periodical, 
magazine. We are obliged, therefore,* 
to refer our readers to our next nttm^ 
her for the documents which are oc- 
casionally mentioned above. The ac- 
tual discoveries of Colonel Mackenzie, 
and the groundwork he has laid for 
the industry of others, will form an 
epoch in the history of India, and 
bespeak the acknowledgments of future 
ages. — Ed, 


PAtccuHon t>p^he Chm^oM at Pekmg. 

We could, have 
given entire the very 


PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIANS AT PEKING. 


the 2d of September 1830, the late 
Eir^p^or of i China, K^king, who shew- 
ed he came to the throne, the utmcKt 
^version to the Christian religion, as exhi- 
bited by the Romish Church (the only 
fonp in which he knew any thing of it), 
was suddenly summoned, by death, to 
^der ah account of the use he had made 
va.st power on earth, which heaven 
i^liil ‘tS&htinitted to him, during a period of 

October, the following 
was laid^ before his son and succes- 
dignity, who has as- 
Tsumed, as the title of reign, the epithet 
Taonkwaug Reascm Illustrious. “ 

“ Ying-ho, Commander in Chief of the 
national infantry, kneels to present to his 
Majesty a case, on w hich he requests the 
Emperor’s decision. 

' 'iTie metropolis, which lies immedi- 
ately below the wheels of the Imperial 
Car*, beioga most important region, sliould 
at all tftnes be searched with the greatest 
Strictness. I, your Majesty’s slave, and 
tlioeC associated with me, therefore have 
given dje most positive orders to the officers 
and men undea* die several Tartar banners* 
to make a very full and cseefiil semreb in 
alI,tJiP5P which pertain to them ; 

fuid not to allow any person, whose cir? 
ciur.Hai.c,'- i! d th.n.'ct, r were not perfectly 
fi'!' A scotit^ named 

fit coii.se^ucnce, found 
/ishfic Journ. — No. 7o. 


Out a culprit of suspicious appearance, 
called Chin-leen-ching. It was discover-, 
ed that this man practised the religion pf. 
the western ocean (or Europe), and 
sequently he, and three others of the same 
religion, were seized, together wdth a cross, 
&c. which w'ere brought before us. 

We, your Majesty’s slaves, subjected 
them to a strict examination. Qiin^een-* 
ching gave the following account of Mm- 
self. ‘ ’ 

“ ‘ 1 am a native of theprovihde Gaa- 
hway, and am now i» my ffwtyrfirst year. 
In the third year of Kea-king ^tw«Q^-twP- 
years ago) I came to Peking, and lived 
behind the western fomr-faced turret, on 
the bank ; getting a livelihood by carrying 
burdens and shaving heads; or by being a 
travelling barber. I now live in a barber’s 
shop, situated in Paou-tsze street: the 
barber’s name is Ching-kw^el-kang. 

During the first moon of the eleveidh 
year of the late Emperor (fourteen years 
ago) an acqumntance, whom t had known 
some time, whose naiiK was Ho, induced 
me to entm* with him the European reli- 
gion ; and I theb went tp tlie church and 
read prayers. 

In the sixth or seventh moon of that 
year the European church was declared 
illegal, and put a stop to; and officers of 
government watched it, and would not let 
me enter; I therefore remained in thd^bop 
ai id read pmyer< The other three persons 

VoL. XIII. 3 K 
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connected with the shop are all of the 
European religion. Wang-sze-urh c^me 
to the shop to procure hair, which was 
given him, and he carried it to the Fow- 
ching gate of the city. I went after him, 
but could not find him ; and, waiting till 
it was very late, could not ^t back into the 
city, I therefore sat down on the west 
side, and was. there till the fourth watch, 
when I was seized by people connected 
with government ; and when I confessed 
that I was of the European rcli^on, they 
carried me to the shop, and apprehended 
the three other men, and seized a cross, 
and a catechism, called Yaou-le-wan-ta ; 
and finally they brought us all here. It 
was I who induced Wang-kew to enter the 
European religion. The man called Ho, 
who induced me to adopt that religion, 
died long since. I really have no desire 
to quit that religion, but only beg for 
mercy.* 

“ Two of the other men, it was found, 
on examination, belonged also to Gan- 
hway province, and they received their re- 
ligion from their fathers. Wang-sze-urh 
belongs to Peking, and he followed his 
faUier, Wang-kew’, in the profession of the 
European religion, Tliey all declared they 
did not desire to quit tlie reli^on ; but 
Wang-kew, when examined, said he had 
already forsaken it. 

“ Now the European religion is, by 
law most rigorously forbidden ; yet liere, 
Chin-leen-ching has audaciously presum- 
ed to keep by him a cross and a catechism, 
and to read prayers w ith these three other 
men : which shews a decided disregard of 
the laws. We apprehend tliat this culprit 
may have propagated tlie religion, and de- 
ceived the multitude ; or, perhaps, done 
something else which is criminal: it is 
therefore incumbent on us to lay these cir- 
cumstances before your Majesty, and re- 
quest your will, commanding, that all these 
four culprits, the cross, and the catechism, 
be together delivered to the penal tribunal ; 
and that the men be there subjected to a 
severe trial, and have their sentence deter, 
mined.** 

Reply, in the Emperor’s name. — Your 
Report is recorded and announced.** 

The phrase employed, in the above paper, 
^|he Christian religion or the religion 
of Rome, viz, Se-yang-keaou, is one 
which has been of late adopted by the ene- 
mies cf tliat religion in China, instead of 
the phrase employed by the Catholic IMis- 


sionaries, viz, Teen-choo-keaou, whicb 
means the Religion of Heaven’s lx>i^, a 
designation which imports great dignity ; 
and, even to a Chinese reader, appears 
venerable. 

It would seem that the Tartar rulers of 
China diead the introduction of, what they 
chuse to call, the “ European religion ;** 
not because it differs from the ancient 
usages of China, nor yet because they think 
it false, but lest it should be connected 
wdth European politics and government, in 
such a way as to enable them to effect their 
domination over the Chinese^ 

No form of Christianity is more dissi- 
milar to the ancient opinions of Cliina 
than the Buddhism of India, the Tartar 
Shamanism, and the religion of the “ yel- 
low cap,” i, e, the Thibetian Lamanisin. 

The shaved head, of which the above 
statement reminds one, and the long tail of 
modem times in China, are all anti-clii- 
nese, unknown to their forefathers, and 
imposed upon tliem by their Tartai* con- 
querors on pain of death ; whlcli alterna- 
tive was preferred by many of the old sons 
of Han, the Dynasty in which the Chinese 
glory, and from which they take their na- 
tional name. 

If the writer of this ls not mistaken, 
Ying-ho, the Commander in Cliief, has 
long manifested himself as an officious 
enemy of the Christians, And if he has 
not some otlier sinister end, the bringing 
forward this (even according to his own 
shewing) trivial case, indicates how 
anxious he is that Taou-kwang, the new 
Emperor, should confirm the edicts of his 
father. 

The pol3rtheisra of ancient China — the 
worship of hills, rivers, deceased men, 
women, &c. ; the worship of living hu- 
man beings ; Buddhism, ^amanism, ami 
Lomanlsm, as well as Atheism, are all 
tolerated in China. The Monotheism of 
the Arabian Prophet is also tolerated. 
Why then their hatred to the name of 
Jesus? 

The two nations, professing Christianity, 
at this day most respected by ftie Chinese, 
are the Russians on the north; and the 
English on tlie south and west of their 
Empire. 

Tlie Tartar rulers know least of the 
English, and dread most the Russians. 
From this circumstance it is that the Rus- 
sians are permitted to learn the Chinese 
language in the capital of the Ta-tsing 
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\ Kmpire ; wliilst the Kuglish have to learn 
it, b)^ stealth, a thousand miles away from 
the capita], at tlie Port of Canton, mr 
at the Chinese- Portuguese Islet, called 
Macao. 

If the kings and queens are expected to 
be nursing fathers and mothers to the 
church, is it incongruous that diey should 
become, as the ancient fathers did, apolo- 
gists for the church ? If it could be hoped 
that a good purpose would be answered, it 
is not perhaps, unsuitable that the great 
Emperor Alexander should explain to 
the new Emperor of China, the claims and 
the scope of Christianity ; and request for 
its peaceable professors, in tliat “counrty, 
tlie free exercise of their religion. 

However this may be, it might be use* 
ful to the Court of St, Petershurgh to 
know, tfiat, according to the reports of the 


Missionaries of the Latin Church, who 
liavebeen resident in Peking, the students 
of the Greek Church, who live in the 
Chinese capital, by no means exliibit a de- 
corous and orderly behavour, but often 
disgrace themselves and their country by 
drunkenness, &c. 

“ And when they entered unto the 
heathen they profaned my holy name; 
when it was said of them, ** These are the 
people of the Lord P’ 

And I had pity for my holy name — 
and I will sanctify my great name^and 
the heathen shall know that I am the 
Lord.” (Ezek. xxxvi.) 

What answer his Imperial Majesty, 
Taou-kwang, may be pleased to give to 
the above communication, from the Com 
mander-in chief, is not yet known.— /nr/y- 
C/unese Gleaner, 


COASTING TRADE OF WESTERN INDIA. 
(Continued from Vol, XII, jiage 351.) 


CoAfiiENciNG from tlie nortli, wre must 
include Scind, though it was not taken 
into consideration in our original plan, and 
must still be contemplated as a foreign 
branch of our Coasting Trade, a good deal 
however connected with that of Kutch. 
The merchants are chiefly Banians, who 
wear die pointed turban. From Scind, i, e, 
from Crotchy and Laribunder, they bring 
us ghee, uih pulse, and cloths in their 
own dingees, and sometiraes extend their 
voyage to Mangabre and Cochin for rice, 
hemp, and timber, and on their return 
touch at Bombay, for Europe and China 
articles. 

The balance of trade is considerably in 
favour of Bombay, and amoimts to several 
lacs of rupees annually. 

The pilots or navigators of Kutch ai e 
the most sought after, and are found not 
only in their own dingees, but in most of 
tlie Arab dows, and in many of dieir 
ships. Tliey claim the merit of having 
first taught die Arabs, not only naviga* 
lion, but the art of ship-building : and this 
is likely enough, for the number of Arab 
navigators is small, and those few have 
English charts and instruments ; whereas 
the Kutch pilot uses his cross staff, and 
keeps his dead reckoning as in the days of 
Vuhco de Gama, if* not in those of SjIo- 
mou. 


We now come to tlie description of the 
dingee, the vessel peculiar to Scind xinil 
Kutcii, and bearing no resemblance what- 
ever to any of the other Indian vessels, if 
we except the large Lattecn sail so univer- 
sal on the western side of India ; yet coin- 
ciding with them so far is general princi- 
ples, as to carry the greatest part of tlieir 
lading in the after body, to the total exclu- 
sion of all European science. 

The stem of the dingee has a consider- 
able projection, is strait, yet approaches 
more to the bow formation than to that of 
the gurab ; the keel is strait, and the stem- 
post is nearly upright ; the broadest part is 
considerably nearer the stem, perhaps 
about one-third of the length from die 
stern. These vessels are rarely decked, 
and on some occasions enter our harbour 
with their round bales, docrast of cotton 
from Kutch, piled half way up the main- 
mast, and yet stiff enough to cany their 
large sail in a fresh breeze. The poop is 
kept for accommodation, and in the larger 
dingees consists of two and three decks, 
whore they carry as many guns of a side, 
on each deck ; the large ones resembling 
our round stem seventy-fours as near as 
possible ; the tiller is generally fixel^out- 
side, and the ropes come in over the quarter. 

Tlie crews are chiefly Hindoos, with a 
few Maliomcdan soldiers as a guard. 

2 K 2 
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The mainmast is a little Inclined for- 
ward, and they carry a spar for a kind of 
sliding bowsprit (to haul down the main 
tack to), that serves them for a jury-mast ; 
the sail is made of the sailcloth of India, 
known by the name of dungaree and ka- 


of Padre Joseph Vaz. [MakcH, 

dee, and is made very full, contrary to the 
practice of their more southern neighbour^ 
whose sails are usually as flat as can be. 

Largest dingee ......... 220tOTis. 

Smallest, 25 

(Bom* Gaz.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF PADRE JOSEPH VAZ. 
(Continued from VoL XII. p. 4^4.) 


Second Mission of Padre Joseph Vaz 
along the Sea-coast of Ceylon. — Nit- 
inerous Conversions. — The Padre* s 
miraeidous Escape from the Heretics. 
— Exemplary Punishment of the Hes- 
save of Saffragam^ for the Disrespect 
he meditated towards a Chapel. 
Padbe Joseph Vaz, leaving Padre 
Joseph Carvellio in the church of Can- 
dy, undertook a second time to visit 
the Christians in the maritime parts of 
Ceylon, which were subject to the 
Dutch Company, He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Colombo, but did not enter 
the city, because Padre Joseph de 
Menezes had been there, and had 
missioned with great success ; having 
not only administered the sacraments 
to the Catholics, but also converted 
to the faith about three thousand 
souls, both heretics and pagans. Pa- 
dre Joseph Vaz remained thirteen days 
at Gurubable, a place at a short dis- 
tance from the city, and converted and 
baptised about a thousand pagans of 
the Cingalese nations, and the greater 
part of the nobility. The number of 
converts would have been greater if 
the Governor had not impeded the 
progress of the mission : but he being 
informed that Padre was at Guruba- 
ble, sent a party of armed men to take 
him prisoner. The soldiers came to 
the house in which he was, and 
searched every chamber ; the Padre, 
however, was miraculously concealed 
from their view, although he stood be- 
fore them. 

Not being able, therefore, to find 
him, they left the house. Padre Jo- 
seph Vaz was unwilling to tempt God 
for miracles, but nevertheless became 


shortly exposed to a new danger from 
which he could not have escaped with- 
out another miracle. After this he 
retreated further reserving the 
souls which he found disposed at Gu- 
rubable for a futiu-e cast of the net. 
In his retreat he administered the 
sacraments to various Christians who 
lived dispersed about that quarter. 
Soon afterwards he proceeded to Si- 
turvaca, a place in the dominions of 
the King of Candy ; and as an act of 
thanksgiving to God for having de- 
livered him out of the hands of the 
Dutch, he visited four chapels which 
had been built since the last mission. 
In these he administered the sacra- 
ments to the Dutch catholics, and 
christened some pagans whom, by hia 
preaching, he had converted to the 
knowledge of the true God. 

While thus occupied, he was in- 
formed that Padre Joseph Carvellio 
had been driven out of the church at 
Candy by order of the King : an event 
which grieved his heart more than all 
his past adversities, and induced him 
to return immediately to the city. 
While on his way the Lord comforted 
him with the tidings of another event, 
in which he manifested the great pro- 
vidence and love with which he pro- 
tected Christianity in Ceylon. 

In a village called Candagame, with- 
in the jurisdiction of Saflfragam, and in 
the dominions of the same King, the 
Christians had built a chapel which 
they had dedicated to Saint Anthony. 
In this chapel they assembled on Sun- 
day s arid other holy days to hear 
mass, whenever the Missionary visited 
them ; and in his absence they met to 
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catechise, to pray the rosary, and to 
perfbrm other acts of devotion, gene- 
rally observed in the mission, agree- 
ably to a custom introduced by its 
founder. On the spot where this 
chapel was built there had formerly 
stood granaries, of which at this pe- 
riod there were no other remains than 
tradition. The Dessave of Saffragam 
determined to rebuild these granaries, 
and consequently gave notice to the 
Christians to demolish the chapel, and 
take away the images. The first order 
was not obeyed by the Christians, and 
before the Dessave could issue a se- 
cond he was deposed from his office. 
It was immediately rmnoured that the 
King had been inspired by the God of 
the Christians tp depose the Dessave, 
as a punishment for the disrespect he 
had manifested towards the church ; 
the latter, therefore, became still more 
furious ; and, in order to accomplish 
his malicious intentions, obtained by 
bribes and intercession, a reinstate- 
ment in his former dignity. As soon, 
therefore, as he became reinvested in 
his former power, he went to the cha- 
pel, ordered his chair to be placed in 
the porch, gave audience, and took his 
meals : moreover, he ordered ma- 
terials for rebuilding the granaries, 
and engaged workmen to demolish the 
chapel. 

The Christians, observing the dis- 
position of the Dessave, with tears in 
their eyes removed the sacred images 
before they were polluted, God may 
connive for a time at such offences, 
but he knows how to punish them at 
the proper season ; and in the present 
instance he did not allow twenty-four 
hours to pass over without inflicting 
on the Dessave a severe chastisement, 
for no sooner had he reached his own 
house, than he lost the use of his feet 
and hands entirely. He tried as many 
remedies as the knowledge and skill of 
his physicians could prescribe ; he 
offered sacrifices, and performed many 
superstitious ceremonies, according to 
the customs of the pagan religion : but 


0 / Padre Joseph Vaz, 
nothing proved of any av 2 dl, and he 
daily grew worse. 

At length the rigour of the scourge 
opened his eyes, and he perceived 
that the paralytic stroke was not sim- 
ply a disease of the body, but a pu- 
nishment inflicted by Heaven for his 
offence; and that he could be cured only 
by the same hand which had inflicted 
it. He publicly confessed his crime, 
and assured the Christians, whom he 
called into his presence, that he would 
no longer interrupt them in their cha- 
pel, and that they might replace the 
images they had taken out of it. He 
requested of them also to pray to God 
to pardon the offence he had commit- 
ted, and to rid him of the pain which 
afflicted him in all his limbs. More- 
over, he gave them candles for the 
use of the chapel, and authorized them 
to distribute alms in his name, having 
heard that the wrath of their God 
would be greatly appeased thereby. 
The Christians immediately assem- 
bled in the chapel, and having replaced 
the sacred images, offered up prayers 
to God, that, for the glory of his holy 
name, and that the pagans might 
understand that the punishment had 
been inflicted by his divine hand, he 
would restore health to the miserable 
person who now acknowledged his 
fault, and supplicated for pardon. The 
Lord hearkened to the prayers of his 
faithful people, and the Dessave im- 
mediately recovered his former health, 
to the surprise of all who observed 
the miracle. As soon as he was re- 
stored to health, he testified his gra- 
titude by building a commodious 
church on a spot where there was no 
danger of its being demolished, and 
acknowledged that the God whom the 
Christians worshiped was the true and 
onlyGod. For worldly reasons,however, 
he declined embracing their religion. 

The adversaries of the Christians pre^ 
fer several Complaints against ihe ve^ 
nerable Padre ; — they exterminate the 
Padre Joseph Carvellio, and demo^ 
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Udt the Church of Ccmdy, — The ve- 
nerahle Padre returns to the Capital ; 
obtains fuU liberty^ and huUds a 
wsw Church and Hospital, 

Whilst the Christians along the sea- 
coast were thus successful, it pleased 
God to permit the common enemy 
to rmse in the capital a tempest against 
Padre Joseph Vaz and his church, 
during his absence, that being the 
only opportunity for his adversaries 
to triumph. Had he been present, 
their efforts, as it afterwards appeared, 
would certmnly have failed. They 
met together under divers pretences, 
but aU for the single object of driving 
the servant of God from the capital. 
In the district where the church stood 
there lived a Cingalese nobleman of 
great consideration at Court, who was 
much annoyed that the Padre should 
lodge the sick in the four houses al- 
ready mentioned, lest the contagion 
should extend to his own family. In 
the absence, therefore, of Padre Jo- 
seph Vaz, he sent to request Padre 
Joseph Carveliio to pull down th« 
houses ; and on the Padre informing 
him that they were not his own pro- 
perty, he oblEuned the consent of the 
actual owners, and levelled the houses 
with the ground ; moreover, he pur- 
chased the ground itself, in order that 
no new houses might be built on the 
same spot. The Dessave, whose duty 
it was to pay to Padre Joseph Vaz 
the portion which the King had as- 
signed him (which portion the Padre 
had often been unwillingly obliged to 
accept, wishing to subsist himself on 
ahns), grew fearful lest the King should 
lay to his charge the absence of the 
Priest, who, it might be supposed, in 
default of punctuality in the payment of 
his stij)end, was seeking elsewhere for 
sustenance 1 he often urged him, there- 
f(^, that he should content himself 
with what the King allowed him, and 
nbt go and mendicate in the villages. 
Added to these sources of dissatis- 
faction, the Sangatares or Ptiests of 
the Idols, complained that Christianity 
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increased, and consequently that their 
profits arising from the sacrifices di- 
minished ; and many also of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the town were 
offended with the Padre for baptizing 
their servants and slaves. 

All these parties united with the 
above-mentioned Cingalese, who lived 
in the neighbourhood of the Church, at 
their head, and strongly urged the King 
to order Pacfre Joseph Carveliio to quit 
the Church, and retire to more remote 
places; alleging that the favour of 
the King encouraged the Christian 
Priest to despise the religion of Bud- 
hoo, and even to preach against it, de- 
claring that the religion of Christ was 
the only ti*ue one; that the servants 
and slaves of the King, and of the prin- 
cipal persons of his Court, no longer 
obeyed their masters ; refusing to per- 
form any-services in honour of Bud- 
hoo, on the plea of being Christians. 
That it was of consequence, as re- 
garded the tranquillity of the kingdom, 
that the King and his subjects should 
not disagree on the subject of religion ; 
as shewn by the examples of two 
of his Majesty’s predecessors, who, 
through embracing the religion of the 
Portuguese, excited rebellion amongst 
their subjects, in consequence of which 
the elder was driven to end his da) s 
at Goa, and the younger in PortugaL 
That such evils would be yet more 
likely to ensue, if the people should 
embrace that religion, for Christian 
subjects have a greater abhorrence of 
a pagan King, than pagans of a Chris- 
tian Sovereign, That the anxiety of 
Padre Joseph Vaz to visit the Dutch 
territories rendered , his character 
very suspicious. At Colombo, to 
which place he had gone on several 
occasion, Portuguese vessels occa- 
sionally touched; and it was not un- 
likely that he furnished them with 
information as to the conditkxn and 
resources of the kingdom. That the 
distribution of alms amongst the poor 
might be used by the Padre as a means 
of instigating his Majesty’s sul^ecte to 
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revolt. That many persons assembled 
in the church, and held continual con- 
ferences ; and that the Padre frequent- 
ly went to see them in their houses. 
What was therefore more likely to 
result from so many assemblies and 
conferences, than that, when his Ma- 
jesty should least expect it, an army 
would arrive from Goa, and, combining 
with the Christians, whom the Padres 
were daily preparing (for doubtless 
these latter would chuse their party 
according to their religious faith), 
would depose his Majesty from his 
kingdom, or at least render his situa- 
tion very precarious : that his Majes- 
ty, therefore, ought prudently to call 
to mind, that since his father, united 
with the Dutch, had formerly expelled 
the Portuguese from the maritime 
parts of Ceylon, that it was not im- 
probable that his Chiistian subjects, 
united with the Portuguese, might 
shortly retaliate upon himself and his 
Dutch neighbours ; and that this would 
not be the first occasion on which the 
capital of Candy had witnessed the 
clashing of the Lusitanian arms. The 
ringleader concluded his speech by ob- 
serving, that the Christian Priests might 
be characterized as fire, and his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects as butterflies ; if, there- 
fore, his Majesty did not endeavour 
to extinguish, what was at present, 
happily, a mere spark, it would shortly 
be fanned into a great flame in the 
heart of his dominions. It was, there- 
fore, advisable that, without the least 
delay, he should exterminate the Padre 
Joseph Vaz, whom he had already 
sufficiently favoured, by having so long 
maintained him ; and that the church 
should be demolished, in order to pre- 
vent its becoming a depository for arms, 
it being already a council-house against 
his Majesty’s Government. ' 

The King, being a man of a well- 
meaning and peaceable disposition, 
and one who never wished to injure 
any person, and being moreover great- 
ly prepossessed in favour of Padre 
Joseph Vaz, was much displeased by 
these remonstrances ; but as the 


charges brought against the Padre 
were of a very important and deli- 
cate nature, affecting equally the es- 
tablished religion and the interests of 
the state ; and since there was no one 
who stepped forward to defend him, 
he found himself bound to yield to the 
prayers of his adversaries. Without ut- 
tering, therefore, a single offensive word 
against the servant of God, whom he 
greatly esteemed, he issued orders that 
the Padre Joseph Carvellio should be 
directed to quit the church, and per- 
mitted him to take with him all his 
property, without injury from any one. 

The adversaries of the Christian 
priests interpreted this order of the 
King, as granting them full authority 
to give free vent to their hostility : 
in a great haste, tlierefore, they pro- 
ceeded to exterminate the said Padre, 
who, depositing the apparatus of the 
church in the house of one Antonio 
de Horta, retreated to a village not 
far distant from the city, and beyond 
the river that surrounds it. After 
the priest Joseph Carvellio had been 
absent twenty-five days, the church 
was demolished under the orders of 
the above-mentioned Cingalese who 
lived in the neighbourhood. 

Short!}", however, he was visited 
with a severe chastisement, and ex- 
perienced from head to foot the rigour 
of divine justice, being afflicted with 
such an extraordinary disease, that 
he felt in each part of his body a diffe- 
rent distemper, so that his body re- 
sembled a hospital. On the tongue, 
with which he had uttered so many 
calumnies against the Padre, there 
came a sore, as a just retribution for 
the venom of his malevolence ; on his 
breast there was an abcess, which 
caused him to feel an excessive degree 
of suffocation, and almost the pangs of 
death ; from the middle downwards 
he resembled an immoveable carcase, 
which had feeling and nothing else. 
Throughout his whole body he experi- 
enced abuming sensation, as if he stood 
in the midst of flames. Human me- 
dicines were of no avail to afford him 
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a Jhigsm phydi<^ of tfec King 
came to vBtt Antonio de H(Mta : he 
was a man with whom Joseph Vaz was 
totally unacquainted; nevertheless, hav- 
ing b^n informed of the arrival of the 
Padre, without being solicited, he offer- 
ed to cti^perse the cloud which the 
adyersaries of the Christians had spread 
mround them. Thus, when God thinks 
fit to fiivour, nothing can oppose. As 
riie physician was a domestic, he ob- 
tained an immediate audience of the 
King, and remonstrated with him on 
the subject of the late persecution, 
manifesting at the same time the inno- 
cence of the Padre, and the malevo- 
lence of his adversaries. As the King 
was well-disposed towards Padre Jo- 
seph Vaz, he immediately granted him 
permission to live in the city, to build 
a new church, to mission wherever he 
thought proper, to associate with Pa- 
dre Joseph Carvellio, and to preach 
freely the religion of Jesus Christ to 
all who might wish to embrace it. 
Padre Joseph Vaz therefore obtained 
in the course of one hour what he had 
been labouring to acquire during the 
space of six years. Moreover, Padre 
Joseph Vaz falling sick about this time, 
the King sent the same physician to 
attend him, made repeated inquiries 
after his health, and shewed great sa- 
tisfaction whenever the report was 
favourable. 

Padre Joseph Vaz having now such 
ample liberty, commenced the erection 
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cd* a new church as ^>on os his health 
would permit. Antonio de Horta, an 
excellent man and good Christian, had 
likewise a great share in this under- 
taking, giving the piece of ground on 
which the church was to be built, and 
affording all his assistance to accelerate 
the work. As the building was to be 
of some magnitude, many hands were 
employed, and it was finished at the 
end of five months, on the 8th of 
September, the birth-day of the Holy 
mother of God. The first mass was 
celebrated in the new cliiirch with all 
pot^ible solemnity, and the public at- 
tendance of an innumerable concourse 
of the Christians of the city and its 
neighbourhood, as well as with Royal 
approbation, and the good-will ol‘ 
many others. A jmblic hospital wa>> 
likewise built on the sides of the said 
church, for all the poor sick w ho might 
wish for its accommodations ; and it 
was remarkable, that so long as Padre 
Joseph Vaz lived, sick were never 
wanting in this hospital: in fact, it 
often happened that no sooner was 
one sick person sufficiently recovered 
to be discharged the hospital, than 
anotherimmediately occupied his place. 
Many indeed believed it to be a spe- 
cial providence of God, that his ser- 
vant might be provided with oppor- 
tunities to exercise his charity, his 
greatest delight being to attend and 
assist the sick. 

{To be CGncliidcd hi our nexi,) 


Foyd Island. 


FOUL ISLAND. 


Th* following particulars respecting 
Foul Island, on the Coast of Arracaii 
(fximmunicated to the Calcutta Journal by 
a gentleman w^ho visited it lately in his 
passage up the Bay of Bengal), may prove 
botih useful and interesting to our Nauti- 
cal Readers. 

“ Having experienced very high and 
baffling airs in my passage from Rangoon, 
and being short of wood and water when 
near Foul Island, I was induced to go 
tbefe to procure a supply, and accordingly 
dwiatic Jbitm.— No. 


anchored ^\ith the centre of the island 
bearing west. 1 found the latitude and 
longitude of it as laid duw^n by Horsburgli 
(18^^ 7' N., 93“ 56' E.) perfectly correct. 
We anchored in 17 fathoms sand and mud. 
We found the well, which a passenger on 
board remembered to have seen ten years 
before, dry, but on digging a little deeper, 
water was procured ; and I have no doubt 
hut that abundance of this necessary may 
he at all times obtained by digging ; wood 
was plentiful, not only of tlie description 

Voj., xin. 9 L 
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proper ^ litiirtifng, b^t foi^ mdrfe Impdf' 
tant piirpo^^^S ; fhfe t\'lri)le island is covered 
iWth -iWd ' towards the cocist- the 
part' o€’ thes^ are fine pines, from 
Mtalhy' *of ’Whidi topmasts for moderate^, 
sited ‘ships, say from 3 to 400 tons, may 
be’ obtained. The common barn-door 
fowl were running about here in abum* 
dance, most probably left here by tlie 
Buwnahs, who yearly visit the island to 
catch turtle, and apparently had very re- 
cently left it, as the beach to the north, 
ward was strewed mth shell of turtle, and 
with small dried fish. On die rocks on 
the S.IL point, we saw part of the wreck 
of a vessel, but as only her top-sides re- 
mained, we could form no idea of her 
size ; we concluded, however, that she 
must have been an European, at least not 
a native vessel, as we picked up pieces 
of her pine studding sail-booms on the 
beach ; the bulwarks were paintetl green. 
To the northward of the viTcck we found 
a fine catamaran in perfect order, and a 
gun-carriage piece. From what I saw, I 
should strongly recommend tlus island in 
preference to Chedroba, which is common- 
ly resorted to. As it is uninhabited, you 
have . no one to interfere with and retard 
you in procuring wood and water, to ob- 
iain which is in general the principal in- 
dneemeut to visit the former; and these 
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nede^^ar^ies^ rim bo jtfoOurUd hUtb' 
or grdatri^ ‘fadHty. If pro’rirfbtas ‘ tow ‘ iw- 
qrnred, bideOd, I wonld advise ^olng- to 
Chedroba, as they may be obtM’ried m 
abundance (bullocks excepted, the Irilltng 
of which is contrary to the religion of fihe 
Burmahs), and at reasonable rates. Per- 
fect confidence may be placed: ih the lia- 
tives, but it wilTbe found adtimtageOte 
here, as in many other countries, td keep 
in favour with the Governor.’ To return, 
however, to the subject of 'Foul' Island, 
The island is perfectly safe to appreaCh, 
except on the N.E. side of it, in nearly 
mid-channel, where there is a reef, on 
which, even in a calm, the sea broke so 
high, that when we first saw it We took it 
for a boat’s sail ; there is, however, neither 
harbour nor roadstead ; near the watering 
place are three fine tamarind trees, ami 
wild fruits and vegetables abound. It 
may be proper further to observe, for tile 
information of those not acquainted tritfi 
the An acan coast, that by going to Foul 
Island instead of Chedroba, they will avoid 
the disagreeable ceremony of the Buntian 
risit or examination of the vessel, at which 
every thing on board, whether it be the 
cargo or the private property of the master, 
is tossed about at the mercy of those who 
come on board to perform this duty.” 


SblNfE OBSERVATIONS MADE ON A LATE CIRCUIT OF THE 
PENINSULA OF SIERRA LEONE. 


We loft Fjcetown in the Govemt 
liarge at ten o’clock in the morning of 
fith Sept. 1821, and in consequence oJ 
strong head wind and a heavy swell fr 
tfie S. S. W. did not reach the village 
Funkier till four o’clock in the afterno^ 
Ftmkier is a small native village, w 
about 150 inhabitants, and situated in 
bay iinme^ately to the northward of Fa 
Cape, being nearly sev'en miles disU 
ftom Cape Sierra Leone. The head-ir 
ofthistiTlageis called William Dongle 
a descendant 'of a Poorah famiK- in i 
SHribfd couhtiy> who are well kiioun 
fHc hafihe of Sefocatnbia. Uje grand/atl 
the Slit-rbro, and broug 
al^g a number of people to 

ty in df Funkier, from wher 

Hdvc afydded fbcmsclvcs, hi the com 

info small communities, which i 


now found scattered in hamlets along the 
sea-shore, leading towards Cape Shilling. 
Douglass’s father died in the Sherbro, but 
his grandfather died, and was buried in 
the village of Funkier ; the spot where his 
body was deposited is marked by one or 
two orange trees, w hich have since grown 
up to a considerable size. The w hole of 
the people in this village, and in the ham- 
lets along the sea-shore, are in a state of 
paganism: they have, however, adopted 
^'^cry generally the dress, and many of tlie 
emtoms of the inhabitants of this colony, 
with whom they have, of late years, very 
freely intermixed. The Whole 6f these 
pieople wera formerly under th^immcdikte 
direction of the family of Serac^mblh, a'hd 
as the male members of that family be- 
longed to the horrid instituti'dn rtlled 
Poorah,” these iKKik people' lived itt |jer- 
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aivl dread. pf ithe 
pf tlii&frfghtfulj wa<iuisi- 
they npw feared, tlieir 
p 0 oj 5 »fe 9 S^? tjjey.answexed ^v:^h a wj^He of 
indifferenpe. , , It is certainly pleasing to 
influencQ of this horrid in- 
stit^tioi^l^ for, some years past, been gra- 
y in every direction in 

ojyff , p^igld>purhoo,d« The inhabitants of 
FtMikier hays cultivated a great deal of 
riiBe. this season j smnc fields have already 
beau cutj and in less than two months the 
harvest will be over. Douglass sells a tub 
and a half of rpd rke for one bar, which is 
worth three cut-paonies, or as. 9d.: he 
makes canc^ and oars ; and for a canoe 
sufficiently large to carry four tons (in- 
cluding oars and masts complete), he 
charges 120 dollars: for a single oar he 
chaigea I#, 3d. 

On the right bank of the Whale River, 
about eight miles to tlie uortliward of Cape 
Shilling, is situated the village of York, in- 
Itabited by dishanded soldiersof tlie late 4th 
West-ilndiarngiiaent. The village has a 
very pretty appearance from tlie sea ; the 
«ti»ets are wide and regular, and the houses 
of the inhabitants are apparently neat and 
commodious* Tlie people have extensive 
fields of cassatla, cocoa, and yams ; they 
have not more than ten acres of rice grow- 
ing, but the towering Indian corn is seen 
in abundance in every lot. IVIany of the 
inhabitants arc employed as sawyers, and 
the boards winch they bring for sale are 
veiy ^ood; on tlie whole, they manife^ 
considerable industry. 

We reached Cape Shilling at one o’clock 
in the morning of the 9th, when, with 
tleep sorrow, we heard of the death of the 
Rev. M. Renner, of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and rector of the parish of 
Kent. ’Iliis most w’orthy and exemplary 
character had devoted himself, for the last 
twenty years, to the instruction and civili- 
zation of the children of Africa; and, in 
his much lamented death, they have lost 
one of their best and most sincere promo- 
ters of their good, and his disconsolate 
widow a most tender and affectionate 
husband. 

The village of Kent is much improved, 
and the liberated negroes have made con- 
siderable progress as medianics ; but it is 
to .be regretted, that they have not at- 
tended to the cultivation of tlie spil so 
much as could have been wished. The 


large stone houise w'ill be finished m the 
course of the ensuing dry season. 

Visited the Bannana Island, and foupd 
tbe people contented and happy. This is- 
land is chiefly cultivated by Mn George 
Caulker and his people : rice, cassada, 
yan^ and Indian corn, are raised on this 
island in perfection- The soil is composed 
of clay, and a tliick vegetable mould, and is 
well adapted for every agricultural pur^ 
pose. This island is likely to pro^e a 
valuable acquisition to Sienu Leone. It 
is gratifying to hoar, that Mr. George 
Caulker has ti anslated the first three books 
of Moses, and the whole of the Litany into 
the Slierbro-Bullom language ; in w hich 
language he performs divine ser\ice every 
Sunday, either at the Plantains, or at the 
other settlement in the Camaranca. Schools 
for the instruction of the chi Idren in tlic Eng- 
lish language have also been instituted at 
both these settlements ; and we have been 
assured, that the singing of the children 
on a Sunday is particularly gratifying. 

On the 13th, at tw enty minutes beftH*e 
six o’clock in the morning, left Cap© Siil- 
li ng, and arrived at the mouth of the creek, 
leading to the village of Calmunt at twen- 
ty-five minutes after nine am.; the tide 
and wind being favourable to us. The 
distance from Cape billing to the mouth 
of this creek, winch is called “ Tay Creek’* 
by the natives, is estimated at eighteen or 
twenty miles ; and from the mouth of foe 
creek to the village of Calmunt, in conse- 
quence of its numerous windings, foe dis- 
tance cannot be lessfoan sixteen or eighteen 
miles. To the southward of Cape J^il- 
ling an immense bay is formed; for about 
seven miles the granitic mountains of 
Sierra Leone rise abruptly frwn the sea- 
shore, and not a village is to be seen until 
the mountainous range diverges in a line 
to the eastward, where thevillage of Tumbo 
is situated. This village belongs to one 
of the Caulkers, the inhabitants of which 
are chiefly from the Sherbro. From Tum- 
bo the country is low and mai^y, and 
only three small hamlets were observed as 
we proceeded along, parallel with foe shore 
to Tay Creek. Within a few miles of this 
creek, two of these small hamlets are situa- 
ted; one is called Baba, foe chief of which 
is named Kangrey Malioy, and the other 
Karba? inhabited by IVIandingoes. The 
chief employment of tlie jieople in these 
small villages is burning shells to procure 
2 L 2 
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Tay Creek is marked by some tell and 
entrance, 

i«boa*^‘tiiree’ o^ lbur miles frnal the 
"Vrbere Kates*s river 
‘ iTiis last mentimied' river is called 
by'’'tlie- tMitiV€S^ “ Reeby,** but is better 
known to Europeans by the name of 
Kates’s, from a noted slave- dealer of that 
name, who lived there a great many years. 
About half-way up the Tay Creek is a very 
retired and romantic spot on the left bank, 
on which some natives, who are employed 
in burning lime, have now erected two de- 
cent looking huts. Tliis place is the most 
convenient to land at, and has generally 
been called by tourists the 'landing place,” 
We were nearly five hours pulling up 
against the stream from the mouth of the 
creek to the village of Calraunt, situated at 
the head of one of its small branches. The 
distance overland from’Calmunt to Water- 
loo, does not exceed four and a half miles : 
in the dry season the path is good, but in 
the rains it is exceedingly didicult to pass 
along, on account of numerous rivulets, 
broken trees, thick bush, and the extensive 
mangrove swamp in w'hich the Bunch ri- 
ver loses itself immediately above Wa- 
terloo,* 


* Itwasatone time supposed, that ihe Bunch 
river commanicated with Tay Creek, or Kates** 
river : but it has been clearly ascertained, more 
than two years ago, that no such communication 
exists. TTie distance, however, between one of 
the principal branches of Tay creek and the head 
of the swamp into which the Bunch river rises, at 
flood tide, is not great. It is to be hoped, that 
this most important part of the peninsula will 
soon be scientifically surveyed. 

It appears, from a chart attached to the work 
of “ Wadstromc on Colonization,** that this part 
of the colony had been partially explored by two 
gentlemen in the Company’s service, in the year, 
I believe, 1794: they walked across the penin- 
sula to the south of Tay creek, and reaching the 
sea-shore, afterwards explored part of Kates’s 
river, from thence passing by land to the Cama- 
ranca, which they crossed, continued their jour- 
ney into the Sberbro country j they returned by a 
different route to the place from whence they start 
—the head of the Bunch river. Tbe Rev. W. John- 
son and another gentleman walked from Cape 
Sbiling, by the path which leads along the base 
the southern range of mountains, to the native of 
village where Waterloo is now situated; from 
thence they proceeded to Kisscy. A year after 
this journey was performed. Dr. KicoU and IM. 
Castille walked from Waterloo to Calrount* where 
they met with much opposition and inhospitality 
from the natives : these gentlemen, after some 
hours’ hard walking, found a path close to the 
right bank of Tay creek, which led to a small 
village on the sea-shor^ about three or four miles 
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th?a last wfndi was est^lirfied^'bjr- 

bii Sir ChhfleA MdcCaitiiyy 

ver\’ nibre thtirr t«ro yearsfttgd Ate 
extent of cleared <*ountry in te sitetteJof 
tivation is almost meredible.* Thetowil'iR 
well laid out ; the houses are rather 
rior to any in the other VHla^es'btfthfe pte- 
ninsula, and the rectoris house, and the 
girls’ and boys* school-houses are neat and 
commodious. Tlie greatest credit is due 
to the w-orthy rector, the Rev. J. G. Wil- 
helm, and not less credit is due to Mrs. 
Wilhelm for her constant care and assi- 
duity in the general instruction of the girls 
placed under her protection. It is but a 
short time ago since these promising girls 
were relieved from the galling chains of 
slaveiy, and put under her guidance ; and 
now to behold them reading their lessons, 
saying their prayers, or busily employed at 
their needle-work, excites the most lively 
and gratifying reflections which can be 
created in the mind, and produces a tliorough 
conviction of the unbounded blessings 
which can be bestowed by a strict atten- 
tion and constant a^iduity to the education 
and civilization of the most superstitious 
and barbarous tribes. 

Cultivation has, perhaps, been more at- 
tended to by the inhabitants of Waterloo than 
at any of Ae other l£U:ely formed villages. 
It is worthy of notice, that Peter Grant, 
private soldier in the late Royal African 
Corps, has set an example of particular in- 
dustry, in cultivating nearly thirty acres of 
rice : he cut a ton of excellent rice a few 
days before we arrived there, and at our de- 
parture we purchased some quantity of 

to the northward of the mowth of that creek. In 
this journey they crossed, with some difficulty, a 
branch uf Tay creek ; visited several villages and 
farms, atone of which they found tome negro- 
boys who had run away from Regent. Observed 
a path along a valley, which was said to lead to, the 
latter town, and by which path the boys declared 
they came. It was afterwards satisfactorily as- 
certained, that communication in that way did 
exist. About a year and a half ago, the late Dr. 
Bell and a few gentlemen of the colony went 
from Waterloo to Calmunt, where they hired a 
canoe, and were the first who traced the course 
of Tay creek to the seaj they then passed along 
th^ shore to Cape Sfailiing. The latter is the 
■quickest and most easy fcourse of making the cir. 
cuit ; that by land is Ipn^ winding, and extremely 
difficult, from thick jungle and numerous 
swamps. Dr, Nicoll and M. Castille were fourteen 
and a half bourain gmng from Waterloo to Kent, 
(Cape Shilling) while from thence to Freetown the 
journey occupied less than twelve hours. 
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bB&id^ §eYO?ial 

s«da^> .jianrt^t anjl 4s, 

waitb^)ofMlotic«4bat,thc -Co^oos, t\yf»\tyr 
tbtte in BUisib?r, >vh<x -w^re sent to \Vate^'- 
liki^iboiit years^ ago, Itave been very 
kidustriaH^ in cMltivating rice and cassada, 
C^.the>i»o«fiing of our departure y, & inea- 
sMredf, witlrt^wi cbaiu,^ no less tban se^enty- 


26J^. 

sis .«q1ia*e «cres of rico». sotne ofj wbirfi .'qraft ; 
ready to cut, in the immediate vicinity pf 
thetO«fcn. - /< ^(1 

, We left. Wate*^, ^ gra|«^, far ith« 
attention' which tjie wecthy.rfctor 
lady paid us^-and, passing rWelr^ 

Kngton, and Kisseyi, arrived Freetoi^w 
in about 6ve hours' afterward^T-^jerr/i 
LC0*bS GilZ» - ’ 5 .-'l - 
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GUNGOTREE.* 

Ob ! 'tis a lo\ ely wilderness and vast, 

AVhose circling mountains, awfully sublime, ■ 

Rise crown *d with glitt’ring snows of early time, 

A scene of beauty ! worth, in ages past, i 

To be regarded as the proud abode 
Of India’s ancient, venerated God.f 

And still o’erarch’d by trees, his temple stands, 

A low and gloomy s!irinc, too poorly rude 
For his great name, or the wild solitude. 

Although perchance uprear’d by holiest hands 
Of zealous Brahmins, w ith the lofty spot 
According ill, and him befitting not. 

J^'w^as here, the Goddess j: of the sacred stream, 

Adoring w'ith celestial homage stood, 

Its waters turning to a golden flood. 

By her reflected ; as the summer dream 
Of loving youth, beyond expression fair, 

And breatliing vows divine in purest pray’r. 

And here the Ganges’ noble birth-place lies, 

’Midst Alpine grandeur. Its long hidden source 
Sends forth its waters wath a torrent’s force. 

O’er craggy rocks and steep declivities : 

Joyous they flow, a thousand streams attend. 

And blessing half the East, in Ocean end. 

Oh, shame ! that such magnificence as this, ^ 

Which should enlarge the sense, divinely giv’n. 

And fix the mind’s enlighten’d view on heav’n ; 

A country even which transcends the Swiss 
In Nature’s majesty, should yield cmitroui 
To superstitious darkness of the soul. 

Oh ! all unlike the hardy mountaineer. 

In Eurc^e’s brighter and far h^pier clime, 

Whose bosom throl^ with Liberty sublime^ 

Stranger to aught but true religious fear ! . . - . 

The servile race who ow n these mountains high 
Are prcKtrate bow’d to gross Idolatry. - - -r 


♦ Fiom the Caiculta Journal. 
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this land, by Nature so, bf?lqv ’d> » > n' >• 

V'^n^f'b-ro i ,0, Trujh ! shall pour its sounds divine 

., ./,\V7th bright conviction ; and the future time 
§liail ^0 the veil of prejudice rcaaov’d, , i ^ ^ 

»r .ti I^opq shalj hurst the clouds of monfcalgloom 

itffr^ ...» ^ > . And shine aU radiant over days to come. 

.it,j ' Jiinu/tn^ 24, }8i2fl: 
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EVENING, 


“ When It >s evening, ye say, it will be fair weather, for the bty i^red,’’ 

Mutt. ifi. t. e. 


1 , 


When solemnly the day 
Fades ontlio gazing siglu, 

And the last bluidiiiig, lingering my, 
Dies on the clouds of uight ; 


2. 

Hope sees a fairer day 
Kindling to purer light, 

Of more magnificent display, 

Rise o’er the gloom of night. 

O 

Come quickly, blessed day, 

Hiou source of tuhn delight ! 

My sorro\ving soul would rise and say, 

‘‘ Hope triumphs, tliough ’tis night !” 
Calcutla, 


Citerarj anD Philosophical intelligence. 


rHMSCT rOH IHI GOVERNMEKT OP THE 
FRENCH ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

§ 1- 

O^i^cf of the Society!, 

Article 1. 

’Hjo Society is instituted to encourage 
tUe sftudy of the languages of Asia. 

Hitf languages of wliich it intends prin- 
cipally, but not exclusively, to encourage 
tike study,^ are, 

' K The difierent branches, whether Asi- 
atic or African, of the Semitic languages. 

2- The Armenian and Georgian. 

5. The Persian, and the ancient idioms 
of Pei^a, which are now dead. 

4. Hie Sanscrit, and the living dialects 
derived from dat language. 

6. Hie Malayan, and the languages of 
the, Ultra Ganges P^nsula, and the 
Eastern Archipdago. 

6. The Tartarian and Tibetian lan- 
sriuuzes* ' 

7, The Cirinese, 

Article 2. 

It will procure Asiatic Manuscripts 


circulate them by means of the press, and 
have extracts or translations of tlieni made. 

It will also particularly encourage the 
publicatiou of grammars*, dictionaries, and 
other works necessary to the knowiec^i of 
these various languages. 

Article S, 

It will maintain connections and a cor- 
respondence with Societies having the same 
objects, and with learned Asiatics and 
Europeans who devote themselves to the 
languages and literature of Asia. For 
this purpose it will nominate correspond- 
ing associates. 

§ 2. 

Organization of the Society* 

Article 1. 

The number of the members of the 
Society is unlimited. Persons become 
meml^rs on being presented by two mem- 
bers, and being accepted by a plurality ai 
voices, either by the Council or the Geneitii 
Assembly. 

Article 2. 

Independently of the donations which 
may be bestowed on the Society, caiih 
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member pays an annual sub^erfptitih ' of 
thirty francs. 


Article 9, 

The members of the Society appoint a 
Council and are assecnbied at least once 
a year, to hear a report on the Society’s 
labours, and the employment of its funds, 
and to nominate the member; of the Coun-r 
cil. 

§ 3 . 

(}rganization of the Council. 

Article 1. 

The Council shall consist of 
An Honorary President, 

A President, 

Two Vico- Presidents, 

A Secretary, 

An Assistant Secretary and Librarian, 
A dVeasurer, 

Three Trustees, 

Twenty-four Ordinary Membci's. 

Article 2. 

The Honorary President and the Secre- 
tary are elected for five years. The Pre- 
sident, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and 
Trustees, are appointed annual I V) and all 
these members may be re-elected ; the 
twenty- four other members go out in ro- 
tation, one-tliird each year, '^fhey also 
may be re-elected. Those who are to go 
out the two first years will be ascertained 
by lot. 

Article 3. 

The election of the members of tlie 
Council will be by the relative majority of 
tile suffrages, 

, Article 4, 

The General Assembly will each year 
appoint from the Members of the Council, 
which continue in office, two auditors, to 
exatnine the accounts, and report on tliem. 

Article 5. 

The Council is charged with the direc- 
tion of the literary labours which form 
part of the plan of the Society, and witli 
the , collection and disbursement of the 
fupds. It w'ill order the printing of works 
j/yhlch it deems useful ; it will have ex- 
t];^ts or ti'anslatlons of them ma4e ; exa- 
mine works ^elating to the object of the 
Society ^ encourage the publication of 
grammars, dictionaries, &c. ; uomhiatc the 
Corresponding Associates, and obtain Asi- 
atic manusciipts and works, at its dis- 
cretion. 

,, Article 

. The Secretary of the Society will make 
a report annually of the labours of the 
Council and the expenditure of die Funds. 
This rjepojrt will iprinted, wdth. a list of 
subscribers ; tlie amount of pecunMiry .do- 
nations, presents of,bnoks, manuscripts, 
to the Society, 

of'dhe, 


Article 7. 

The CduncU will hold an ordinary sit- 
ting at least once a rnonth. 

Article 8. 

The Council will occupy itself, as soon 
as possible, with devising means for com- 
piling a literary collection, under the title 
Journal Asiatiquey of which the subscrip- 
tion price to members of the Society will 
be included in the above-mentioned sub- 
scription. 

Article 9. 

Each member of the Society may pur- 
chase a copy of the works w'hich it will 
publish, at the current price. 

The Subscribers resident in Paris, 
will hold a General Meeting in the course 
of January, for the examination of the 
llules, and the election of the members of 
the Council. 

Subscriptions are received by M. Bou- 
lard, Notary, Rue des Petits Augustins ; 
and by M. de Lacroix, No. 13, Rue de 
Mail, ^ Paris. 

CEYLOX literary SOCIETY, 

Tlie folio w^ing papers were presented to 
the Ceylon Literaiy Society by Lieut. Col. 
Wright, commanding the Royal Engi- 
neers in this Colony. 

Observations On the dangerous Hock usually 
called tke “ I)ru7ikeji 
the Flag-Staff-Point, Colombo, Island of 
CeyloJi. 

The above rock, usually called by tlie 
English the “ Drunken &ilor,” and by 
the Dutch “ De Dronke Bfatnstos,” lies 
in a direction by compass about W.S.W. 
from the Flag- Staff of Colombo, and dis- 
tant from a bold projecting rock, usually 
named the Portuguese Rock, on the sea- 
sliorc, directly in front of the Flag Staffs 
about three quarters of a mile. Its situa- 
tion is in a most dangerous position, being 
exactly in the track that a ship would 
make in trying to reach the anchorage in 
the roads of Colomlio, during the N.E. 
monsoon, and at which time it may be 
considered as most dangerous from the 
circumstance of the sea not making any 
break upon it, which is the case during 
the S.W, monsoon, when brokers are dto- 
iinctly seen at intervals, and which in 
general sufficiently mark its position ; but 
even then it is not always visible, ab at 
times only a small white sujge, scarcely 
discernible, can be perceived to rise over 
it, once in seven or eight minutes. 

U|xm theaiuamit of the rock the great- 
est depth of water which has yet been 
ascertained: is about six feet, ^d the 
smallest about three feet and a half, tot 
being the usual rliffereace of the tJdes on 
this coast, or rather the ^difference of the 
lewd in the sea, caused bysh^ong Wthtrly 
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^c|p«.)waM;rto]l)9«p 
m^^T/W. tb« western 
^ isif^ or if at ^ 
I ivestem ^e. 



^ the npbercury 

^ m Mboro u^ end vipf versa, 

Tp tite f;itY of Kandy, situated at the 
of luwwt eigUty iniles iidand, and 
at, a amppufced elevation ipf about 2^500 
liByel of ibe sea, durli^ the 
ipiM(|^,dr OcUd»er, die i^oaxunum of tbe 
jhanMMt^ wbOe the tbermometer was at 
%(^ M SereEdbei^ was 28. 452. inches, 
fi^jiia imawDum whole the Ihennomet^ 
!!WS„W;* ;^aa 2$.. 872. Sufficient obser- 
.not f» yet been made to dc- 
kiptm ^ aac^irw^ the ^nwal av«^ 


apd ^milar to what ooaurs 
Always higher in the 
_ awl at night, 

J^i^ur ^ thnir fact, -this 
:gi^ffillof the.merputy 

fl f t y bitish ed a nature^ 

is , no dotffitj, an attentive <d>- 

w rw of ^iauronoetw noay ther^y mark 
ttif(4ibo?ai)pim» and intarvals of umAwitb 
'em tidenble accuracy, where the state 
M^,a|taQ0^ere and the weather has not, 
wing tba of observation, undergone 
^ vaiy nuaed^chai^. 

13be .Adloa^ing additional remarks and 
< d |t arwdpn% pn the haroniet»', thou^ not 
,«P dua Island, may notwidi- 
^ domed not unwmthy of a 
«n ikm tnsnaartkuis of the Ceylon 

! me Mauritius or Isle of France, in 
WmONtlli. of daonwy I^IS^ ffie mercury 
^ ^ huTMuel^ fidUng to 29* la inches, 
trifC. fnIfowDri by a very violent hurricane, 
igp4fc<^tW.gale tba^t ^ mercuiy apin 
firy>fr**Pj ]??***»* continued risi^ till it 

waSarl l89. BOu inches, the thennoxuet^ 
of die gale 

VQfryM ibm 750 to 81^ degrees. At the 
WnMu ^ nuu^of ,F^, 

bi^ ipe middie of suraincv, while ffie 
bc%ht ^ Birenheit ffieraa g mie > 
ter M thiti^vibe baw®^ 
t| m, J^mifk.infdies jwd Hna^j ^ 

W iNw ^ .pal8 # to 

fd 


^:>4Ll«Siei, ’«y4‘i^')yHUaik 

tttgittne irf*ttie rae, ws 
in genc^ atoft’^4 niSl « 

sanae pWu^ In ffie motnb ‘dr ISay 
the mfircdi^ ffill ci{(ht.fefiths iif an 
betow die he^t which tnaiaity indicattiia 
gale of wuti^' and wa5' ab£tti^|iii:Ai^'l^ 
a vcrv b»Vy sale, and u unutUaTfim'of 

j;;' 

‘OflT the ^C^e id mci^ 

in ffie bai^ettv 

80i indi^ ^ almost hivan^y th^ ’jp||^> 
nosticofastortn. The usuid average 
Is that of about 80 inch^, and to vWl9i 
height it a^n gradually rises as 
ibates, ana continues at th^ eles^i^ 


ibates, and continues at th^ ela^i^ 
while the weather is serene and fair. 
good marine barometer is there of absolt^ 
and essential service, as tiiese ^0^ 
come on suddenly, without anTretiE^ji% 
able change ffi the appearance of 
vens or ^nosphere, but are invia|aUy 
foretold by the barometer; itis, 
to be observed, that the stea^ stridit^ 




which blow ffiere from the S-K. in ffie 
mer season, have a tendency to^ri^^ In- 


stead of sinhmg, the menqu^* V 
latitude it & not ascertained if 
dtcsd changes airtaidy aihided 
pbu^ the same ^ at Ceylon, 
lAbly not, as tiiat very extr^kttiSitiuy’^1^ 
unaccountable cil'cumstance ^ppeais 
conned to the Tropics and 
region; the mercury there has becS^ e||> 
served, during the monffi of May, 
to tile height ^ 50. 4. inched mIW, 
the average height may be ^ibhndiv^' 16 
above E^tc^ 30 Indies In 
Ion Govt, Gas. ' ' ] 
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jtavsaAK. HstToAT'iw -euMHkv^ ' 
(Froa Pr. i>nf% Ce3rl«w4 
The TimheraMy or. JPa^sofumf 
Ibis snake is tiie largest ^pied^ 

Ion, and the only one mat ^grows |o 
size. 1 have seen a ^lectinen of 
seventeen feet long, . and, 
thick. It is said by die natives 
much greater magnitude, 
occasionaUy tw'«:ity*’^ve and 
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it k gnnemlly a mi xt t i ry. giM 

yellow ; W hodc^and ^ 

and p#^ handa^V i® 

gular jmtduw of dark Ivrom, wmkjdi^ 
margins. Ibejaw^ are powerful aiiti co^ 
pable of great .^aiatinaj^ and tiwy JIM 
aimed with Urgia,ilxong 
iug badunrdik Aa Uh* iliyinM 

of ihkagake ia inonafuiej jupl.luni^^y 

I'd tii.t.:(j,.^irj[i;.pciyiflei^^s ^,jniy^ 

tSw! 

disnr, ana swallowi tliem mire. 

vot. xm. « M 
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l^hjin^iuv ri(li«'u!tiiif s.ior*>}> 

yo:i!i<.r, i' i • a !>o!(^“«*ti. aiui u!i!i 

jon (Ai'a ('crsaiii 
q^«.aud M/i'r i* iluts«.‘ Li‘i;es aa|‘!ii'i ■> 
iu&;l Ia-i'i»:l.(» a ^nMb<!.il!. i'l* y 
iu :»;>'ii> an: a: 

Uit}A:i:iaal a.'tir. >' u:a in ..:: ;.-.J ki i- 

, ,Xoey, 4 ^n 3 giue Uiai; p^uri- 
^ ta the fena^e^ ^ ^ 

W uhwiTieiL burbling on theocca49n,^ and 
4>9t tbu ukUcs, uwaie ot’ tJiU qircuntt^uce, 
pf, regard for fe^lales their 
avoid them, and choose for their 
tpraale noyas.” 

Le^ch * — “ Ihis animal vanes much 
in dimen^ons ^ the largest are seldom 
ipore than half an inch long, in a state of 
i^t; the smallest are minute indeed. It 
13 broadest behind, and tapers towards the 


tli.’iitii vH'C.n,rin!npiidvt llif /tiiTrtp 
.i kd uo(^Iedi iidli oC Ihw hOiitn' o/''Fi:dlH. 
r.'ui'i; y^\m Lia\o!iuii j;n'«r\p\ i.7o:ic'.'‘ 
a»,::'.!'!l :. of lli(;ir iin'iKnVo iiip ir-i r/ir. fhr-'r 
•’..oiirh-.' }i‘!ii;it>, o** il-dr aolM*}'. kvnriip- 
iHlI'e, and i£(,YQX)f blood, can have 
<m‘;'ii \i i!! u'ido\M'i; oraMi,»_\ 
oT i.> ■!.&\«JI-, r • i:i !h«: inS-ii^n, i C «hl *1'. ihry 
ma\ 1 ‘;‘ W \\\\ n'i'*! !,> Im' ila. T m 
rai'i_\ ncL'it.-r, ii ii all • t: J msP* 

the leg* ol' on a !■»' 'encl'. sh*i\.‘> 
be*.,! i.i'i* :':»*■ ! »■■':.! bhv* 1. ;!'•;! 

the bl'Mi I iiii'kl.ng (ioi.is p". ''u-'in ■• I’ 
mi^'! ■ li- «. ;i>, i-.l \'i I* ■ 

(!i':i.'i'i: V ji ktcpip - i ol”. tr's; 
is a v< ri iiiii > 1 :'. Tii iT.i jk I'low.i 

to tin- fill. Jv.d fi-Jo'i pi:', pjiiickpi lh:ri 
they ci'i !■■■ ip-'no\«-d. I pIo n-)'. 1 \;n»‘-'eni,V 
when I « II i‘>‘J I ll■l^l; ‘t-i n :i;. 

least r!<'.\ O'l a peivsi ;!l a :iiiu‘. 1 l.cir 


forepart ; above, it is roundish j below, 
fiat* Its coIotit varies from brown to light 
brown ; , itis more generally tlie latter, and 
rarely d^h brown* It is marked vidth three 
longitudinal light yellow lines, extending 
frpm one ext^eniity to the other ; one dorsal 
and.centrah two others lateral. The sub- 
stench' pf ^e animaJL j is nearly semUtr^s- 
jiarent^ ^d, ,cpnseguencey ^s intepM 
stnictuf? may ,be.seen pi!etty d^^etjy. A 
papal to ^end centrical^ the 

T«dlolpiJ>»|gth the body, arising fyjn a 
nwujb ft ^ smaller e^b’^Wty, fnd 
^ a small circular apus a^ the 
bfi^der pneaph side of which 

,n( 11 ua, Ifcch veryifctive anin^al; it 

mpi4^ i and it 
said/PCCasipi^Uy ^ powers 

ofj<5ianl??aclipft extension are^ greajt; 
|pfb(?n 4 l%, extended, it is UV*,a,ffne cord, 
13 so that it readily 
9i^es.|t^lir^ through very small openings, 
ikis to haYU an acute sense of 

emeliing ^ for no sooui-r dod<i a pi r>(p:r^!ii;i 
wluie !i i‘i‘'ubi;ilhH:nd, Uuiii l!icv appi-.ki- 10 


bites, iPNP, aii; i;‘ii. !i Fi* -i* f p.ibk o;:! • 
than could be imaj^inedj being'Ve^nf>t to 
fester and become ^ores^ arid, in per&dhs 
of a b^l b^blt of body, W degi^^trite^fitO 
extensive ulcers, that fntob manyfhstkrit^ 
have occasioned the 16 ^ of lilnb,‘^kiid'eVftt 
of Ufe> ; ^ ..-, -,0^ 

' . \skeL!ot 6 k rip -bn: ndcorid*' 

jik AtcQunt of the 

sent^o 'En^(Xi!i:Ah\j htr 'tkmrih.^'^^tMifWd 

^q^esj Ghv^rnor of ^ 

Everard /To/nc, Jftrrr., V.P<,Ii,S. 

“ The bones of" 'tile skeleton, when 
mduifted,'^v^ us;a<f<*rin vafy dtfiiNf^ ftom 
what 'Is met' vftth inlh&.'ii^le Imbpi ti<ht 
n^bfe Comp^rid to abo^!wEUxn|t(a(i*^, 
widi tiie boitmn uppermost 9 fin that ipr (the 
sea, the 'middle paatt ofi. (the back' i^jlhe 
Molest point in^thp water ; and>a» Jitba kings 
rim extended to great iength .oni^tbeotnH) 
ddes, clos^ tn the spnm, immishfithc 
means die animal' faeconung bikQym)l<; 
msd when no museuW .exertion) is wladp, 
the ' body will naturally firntthu adioriapilh 
tsd posture;.' ^ - 'r'-t.',; 


crunduugCTly 10 die ^;!0! iiiis:! ;•! p^ . :rii-r... When we consider that tbiriaoimiJji^ctbe 
'nii> aiiiMial is per.. m jvujs oj' only one yet know» 4 bat grazes at the bot- 
Co\l(in ahscli iiru i-i rMi:,!i-iii tom efi1he'sea<i(if the eD^presoiof]£:|iil¥^ be 

dbowets ; .‘Uid. a)nMi|i: :i‘b. ir i-, !:':ls! pii« 11 allowed), and is- ‘not supported on four 
in tliusi} dkiiM-;-. iha: i.rivc a k,i;ii; ihi. s,.n_ iag^ wemufit.admit that ipv^lh*^ijiire a 
son* —It : ia .most ! abundant among the pfirlicufetr mndi^ o^- ip< r 

j^unttedss' riot on. the hipest ranges, the weetfesTiipon whirfi . 

appears to be too ‘ 7 be hi^opottanius, nn^-aninaabthal^i^^^s 
kwv fop :bu| OB tho^ not exceeditig, iwo dK satne ! kW food, from the 
^ tni^ tbmisaiid jfeet above the level' of of its limbs, suppo^ itself undex 

I ^ delighfe'in shady 'dann^yplaces, and the dugong, aaa» compensation for not 

imd lato jbesdeuon moist leav^ andstpnes being rahle 'tOnriuppoEtr jitf. 
dftire^^re^nfiy^ than in water. * .In-^dgr 

damp Kiidlii^ iliL-lf iiii tlh‘ pirliiKirSo 
yungle, ana only m rairi y Weatlier quits its -lliu .il'dd! baek foriiiuv; pdiiil of 

cover, and infests the pathways and roads .niniilar ui llui fuTn iini hf a 

of maJi'v. ,i)*;cuWiky. of W*-*^*- 
Whe^r^^^riinlt^^l^flither country Uon expi.-UJOi die rpriji of die. 

wtdi^/qukercertamp-^cSilaps an* ■ at uu. wi/ir life 

^la^%f^tefafcontfciKfrisLdtotirof.^ Kkiill, uidiV Vif.jiwf "vf '^wr 

Iflds new uimU* (d‘ llofiiiig,' '^J\^'n’fV»'iip!if<'d 
of that island, is similar to ft it is wiih that of otJihr sea aniiiiaT*. iriiKes a 






tJi i 


ilu^€k>h 

, r baiere^ 

‘ A I in veiy 
■.: t' of l!:> 

! ■:»!*■< ' i!. 


ill UJ . 

I * I’avli Tn if?! r.i'l ifto 

i!.iit flip Ml lliAt 'biCiT^rs, h ‘iiirl 
b/uMur iio; nnlik.* a rorrk 

in !'■(*: ((ii' ilsi' sUrikci^ 

}i.ir< iJs-j <*r ■ i», rsMCi :: l:i a coii- 
<:a\i:v npua \\u- 'ki M. 

'1 1*0 .*■*!• • n *. Lvo ihr i;\tT bjaded'^tb" 
oil, i'I-km! i' i 
W r P i t\‘ 

.V* .‘Ill* 'i«* ; . ;;i fabb'- 
i‘r‘ Pir 
i: 

Iqw/iii^ t:! -rritR- i.» -r i!k‘ L 

Ol^ ^yRS OF* tIiE OttVlTirdRVKCHOS. 

, ^raiilr P,^ i^v^rpool, bas lately bad 
au Oifi>r»r:i::ibi i-f » x.us.'!! ■ !:» 'V\ ’S ,i 

inab aiu! l ()■ sii.’n*.; '!. !n.- r»- ii \» -.v 

sharps and die per- 
foration in them so extremely minute, that 
it is not surprisi ng tha t they escaped th4 
notice of^l^^hf^t patur^ists who examined 
thppiv* v^bps so fine, tliat they 
a^orsejhair, though they 
a^H^ed ^ one.— ,P/iiU. Jour. 

.• ^ i’ CpMHffig. , ,,, 

' It aippeari that the late Cu»ie< jhw 
ikH sotiw uij|Hib]ifihed .papers. <m coxqets* 
^upposte themi te be glohea < oi water | 

' On Return t& perihelion^ the solar xf^s 
(iilftet s«nset)>ri!rike on the mass of water, 
omrengia^ to the'eeutre, whc^.e, after 
de^uasatiOD, th^ emerge from the liquid 
glohhidffdrgiag, andhann the phenomenon 
i Ar^the^lidanrcfns. called the comet’s tail. , As 
use of these neatly bodies^ be thbdcs 
tliuyi ^were 'drUmed .by^n^um to ass^t m 
giving a due temperature to our^systeea.^ 

1 • 1 >. j - ' j { ,^ 

f ymnaEiostrrtBK oasp 4 ihk snjsiBEatnT ^ 

iiCt .I't iMOUmXAUNS. . i . . . 

^Afejfcoirditt^ td h'l^gfeter published ia 

ihd grteteBt heMt of die 
thermometer on the Nil^i^rry IlfettMttaiiis, 
ddrin^‘ was 73, ' uudthei^ S^the 
at duifeg^ the imbith-i having 

■ afr Wa^b' A tro tfattih tws.- ni 


than in bkcfc 



Mot ■ 'prbcij>ftald4 %y 

- ^ 

Sulpfcltic!, idiu^a^ 

bui o^et^adi)^ ^rtc^p¥t^^!# 

in" Infusions tKrtfi df filing add' ^i*eerfteh,' 
have tfid pidperties of cbtnbiteHiOb^ 
of dioSe adds with tan. Bbthirifti^ofi!^ 
also deld, ap might be exj^ected, kbifbd^h^ 
black precijpitates, with solutions Of nrOM*^ 
and when mixed widi acetate, oi* m(w 
especiklly with subacetate of lead, a bull:^ 
bii^coloured matter is separate, JeavJitg 
the remaining fluid entirely tastelessS aitff 
colourless. This precipitate was diffused 
thfbngh water, and decomposed by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ; it afforded a solution 
of t^b and extract, but not any traces of 
any peculiar principle to which Ceitaiif 
medical effects of tea, especially of 
tea, could be attributed.’* ‘ * 

Mr, Brande observes, that there is dtli 
property of strong infusions of tea, ' hed 
longing especially to black and gTetefij 
which seems to announce the presence cf A 
distinct vegetable principle ; liiunely, that 
they deposit, as they cool, af^wn pulveru- 
lent precipitate, which passci^ through 
ordinaiy filters, and can only he coHucted 
by dcpoaddn and decantation. This 
cipitate is "inOry sli^tly soluble fn feUtd 
watef of the temperature of from 56* 

d'» ;. r ^ - withtMtittuo^ 

* ■ ■■ ! ■ • and upwand§^ 

tbtming a pale- brown transparent ti^plid| 
whi^h furnished abundant pi^pitstti^ift 
stoluridUs of isinglass, of sul|di^ of i^n, 
of hiuria^ of tin, and of acetate of tead^j 
whence 'll may be inferr^ toconilsi^ of 
tahhin, gallic acid, and exthicfrvw^ii^tterl'' 
Tbe fiiflo'vrihg table is bV 'Mri 

Srsmdeas showingthe respectiW^i^tfcw 
of sOinble matter in '^^er 
weij^t of the pr^ipifeitfe by mil 

the proporlioii ofiiiert 'woody fibre 
and black tea of various prices: ■" 
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^ 

% fwwfti9* j<«e 

iiAW 

I4firea«ji8‘4^tfta%<ffl^i life-' 
iWiiin 'mAl ^lirirpnk^ 'M 

##**AArrtif wwlpi!irtr«li^i.- ^ . 

‘■•'Plir «!t!vr lK>r<tii' rs- tljvWfi*. infry ra 
rAi?»fiifiii*fiiH'^ri**'^‘:ilii'jr il'** r>r:ii(5p4l 
features of the Dufc&’^%nili«aty iilte, to 
the general peace of^l4, when the plan 
of this a&)t)ted. Of 

0€uifcrt^;tii«*i^ral^|4teledifarMi*B^of' ^^i’^^te^- 
l«o does liotr/astciriinto.tbe sei^ of c»^ 
iwTB ^r itecordedry bUt -inusti reinaia ^ 
dfciil^7t>fingnn«d4>|B ’C'pery heart to 

jfc& Htest posterity. 1' Tbr sn^ectR of Jhe 




rtfrtii, T'orncflS-, a ft 

foii'i'r. ihiH aW 74'^ i 

«ic?i v.ippoifibg rfa' Hajr '«' ms'fAlSniry^ 
cli••T^ffp[l!i^n^d bv'iM’ linns '*n'isths, 
!*:f:ii:!:?<H‘fc. Milr,i“rts ili'SCi^fV'fl' m' 

In - o re!i.*\o on !ia» h-xn*' arc*— 7/riV«;iwicj 
(!;( “r* '!.■ ' /un/''A-:r#i''.r* n^lT h ffr* 




•AIi ‘‘4 ■■» 'im.**- ’■* • ■»" r ‘-"K'lf- ■■• «'■* 

I - ■ta li ‘I ,. Bp '■ ‘ ■* * ' " ^ 

I ■' ■ ' “■ " 

ac^M is-^ 

4. Torres redras (March 6, 181 l^pt-t-The AUiei 

riiitfWWae.'' »■>'*'-' 

^ntBlr^BMd^i^taken^ v4s«Mt/4 ‘tApfil (H* WW^--^ 

TAm.fuWo, mM b« ^aiil |o represeai the can- 
ma*^' sjfon j holds on the fron tiers 

6. The Battle of Salamanca (July 2S* ^*J*^**" 
The British army, having entered Spain, defeat 
at Salamanca. Mar- 

^IKfefvithoaJhiwpwrjJot^Hs^id^w 

•anklkpbiiisihg thaBhtiriitColouiwoo the height*, 

’Wcldi^‘Hielwty/at«y, tin? an- 

/ , ■ I .,1 , , ^ ' 

Wpn¥;wr3£if« Si? 

him as their deliverer; an oid Knigtrt ^ 
^l(0nidf<nc|u f 

fsrfefewSi 

,hl^.lnmdpltoBdipfy5 iw^e; itU*’ RlSgBlfc >in 

*yir, fjnii * Tjbn/^ui') ) rij‘ji ilc ulii 

ihSife'iir-ihifflio^fes 

(tfi^6.gdEEe6>df 

■meiyidib^ljm 903 gS^M^o^x 3 ^ *» 

*6dy o5,fi8fte<i»>l««J»4*ai<W^ 
•irmiquBftia ^n.t*fe»,!irtW^ a^i^pitalrt^ 


if no lo^g^r ro^tfeti , . , 

Arouhd the coluinn stit^hA^ 
iJgnrle^df^’Fain^, 'j^re jpla^^ 
httftudes iht^ poldi^ emmemti^^T 
Un^ 'of the haction$ Whose trOOps Ihd 
COjinhanii^J Pdrtu^^, h /5^ 

W a Cnei^ who are suppt^ t^ 
h|^e boiipd . a medallion of the 
(rt^oiig dtfe fbW^ of di^r respeWive Ife’: 
tJndct figure is a ba^rel^, de^i^-* 

1 iK:ACcffd Omiprttiop^ of the 

fi»iii!*:iis r;'i»'ii*»r*d Ikum^ ^^eif en^mi^^ 
11;;i ., unh." dv t/'.. ■■■■ ’■'■■ ^ Spa^ ^ 
fe^^(kttcin& while tlie vine apd^e oien 
di i:ii i' Tie ri't;!ni of asrir^iUrrfe ann fnfe 
vji'nge. I'niler iho r-.';?:„:i- v. , the loii^ 
ii,Mr|,ited tiinjrirtl ajr'car' ri-'-Mn'd l<» dr> 
pndlt'Cl'vi! Iww'tM ; nnd h»-r'i JUii iS'.e 
:i !l-ii(l<'£i'!;ifi:\' riii-.il) Tcpo'^cs in jKW-r*, 
under ri'C I'nnpci'.on of dw* 'nri;i|;h <Jo- 
tpriiiiifr.r, wliUert Wa-rior is lehiSiig An 
mrour.f ofihp Hii'.’V of \svi>i‘, hy wldcfi 
the cotiiifri was freed frou! ihe ravages < if 
file MiiSiriata... The pn.fdi.'yis' of 
^^MK* are, J . ‘ “ 

aiid ti ■V’/'-.V. »i»h » M:ihriitt^i 
firoi.psof niilitJiry iiOpV's 

onia-Hom tlu; cersn w t»f die 
riP,t foluiuii.— .V' V n-M .». 

. ' ^ ., -f'.dt dofd'iv* 

QOABltAITmXjOfl 

M. Scamarella, a Venetian geOftib^ 
clan, announces ia-thfi Gazette of Venice 
of 23d Nov. J821 t that be bf» aobw^ll* 

problem , of the qwadnrtewe of ibe circle, 

a»d beje ^dy 

qpntffTverUblyj^.aUt^ 

ameter of the circle and. -adine{<eqWM W 
'llw,«-fiMirlJis.<Ji‘ l:ii' sa’Bi.* Oiau-'*^- ■ ,.U. ip 
ii.MUMpuil lutliewpi-irpof 
uinltiplk'd \w liaif lire rad/ir-, «i^|uig 


l5/flg«fi«Sf>'ji!> hriB 'nnrneig wan s ?-J ’S'" 




ajfrtfOoaA to iterntrcq^^CI ^ili iii 
^luX fiJOTi jlrtBuH. 

.t'l 

42BM.jTBuPBfIS .iJ'iJjni hii: 

Jos OJ J M flJ^ 

tOdvBSiftefto 
PEOMOTIONS, &c. 

JESTY’S-ftlRCES. 


IIG^' WAdoiofe 

..'UxB^Cijiart^aer-ifl-Cliief in India is 
l<> II iihC iii»‘ ri-li<r.vi:iT jproindtion, 
<ilii:I riift j/iivi i.re shall 1;^ 

itMiU. k|:uM I! : 

, J-’i/t A, C. M^c- 

niiinlo lo iHi l.ic.iL. MiihiK.U I'OTChase, vxcd 
U^xvlU, jfclio U'-iiTii-f lTt*i July 182^ 

if SSOaOISirrs OF FOOT^ > * 

The CominandeT4n- Chief in IndiA has 
pArascii} lo make tihe folloining pro^ 
motions and appointments, until Hia Ida- 
^lali madoAikntn. * 
Foot. July 21. Ensign Colin Campi- 
belldai^b& Eieut.* vrithout purefaa$e, vice 
WilHajxt'iil^idieralV'deeecised^ ^$d June 

A V > ^ ■ , ' ’ ‘ ! 

bAhigi; d4iI Jolm (^inpiKll^ ^Creuityto be 

deceased, 21st Ju]yJLB21> 

17 tk Foot.- As4st. Surg. St. 

Oeorge Ardt^y, to be Surgeon, vice W. 

JndjriS^i; ^ 
A^ti Sur^.' 'J. Mduat, 
SffS./TO'w Ai^st.' Ardl^, 
promoted^^d^. ’ > ' 

Aute'lf?." As^^t.‘ teid'g* J. O'BeimeV'Aom 
' 6^ the' 14^1 Eoot^ ^ to be' AiSiSst. 
t8li%.,^ce J. "ilfouat, who^ Appitrfntftient 

has D^-pal.^ Jilai^e, Sth Attest 1 8^9 1; 

S oi^^ Aug. f4' 5ttp#muni. A^ist, 

gf'lPm^i^ ’Seitvmgbt,' to be Assfek 
j deteased, 1 7tb July 1 82i » 

^'o5OT ^ 06^1 July 21. WiBiim fe. NeUoe, 
tdAoUt^u^tee, vice 
O’poni^, promot^, 5th May 1821; 

^STiH'^ot. A^gi 6, Dendis A. Cour- 
tayne, Gent., to be Ensign frathout pnr- 
efiiSG^ ^e promoted, 4th May 182I« 

iaaJAM*s sEancE. 


July^ 2^ Xaeut. Kennedy, 57th Foot, is 
tdlow^ taaccept of a situaUmi in the ser- 
vice of His Highness the Nizam. 

;I^ut ^e}so, 11th light Dragoons, 
mployment with the Troops 
|if , jl^s ^ijg^iness the Nizam. 


'fr^. o/o.i'tFfltOUGHS; 


,Jidy 3^^ MajcMT jObj^tone, 14^' Fodt, 
» tb Cldna, for hi^ he^th, 

QSr^ey, 


ETuropi 
at that officer’s request. 



«iii to 9)1 • ff b9?iiqn«f> uo*h 1 bad 
9*iUoq Jo /ficq a ^d 
rfui too ft ‘j or b97iTjno'> 
-iwadi ^A .null Usuhd "trsqa h jj t^ofi 

j/oiq yom 'if , j'/oTJo/n 

Xieut! ^rdn^iijnj''69rtj 

for mdnffi?; dii'afeoF 

Aug. 3. The l eave ipa nted to E^ym."X 
Roe, 30th Foot, tej^bruary last, to pro- 
ceed to Eur 5 pi^ pii^lri^^|)prj|te affairs, is 
cancelled at that officer’s request. 

Lieht. ^€y^.^F:feii5Jih,' 14th 

Foot, to proceed to Europe v for the re- 
co^ry pf % he^t|i, ^ mu» 

The leave grantedy to ;Eieuu Uaiff^ell, 
59th Foot, to return to Europe ior'tb'b 
repovi^ of his heaUh, is canceled at JlirS 
request of that officer.^ ‘ u i !/ 


.Misc i;M..\M:oi;.s- 

i fj .»/ 

TII.VNOI II M I ^ OJ-(I.Si;.M iKntA. 

^emavniTf on ttie ^orth 
Nerbudda . — “ Tliis spot, uiiicli a sJiort 
pe^od sipce annually witnessed the pre- 
sence of iw^nty or thirty thous^ind afeem- 
bled ,P^ndarries, is now ocq^lil^ ^bV i 
defaWiment of sepoys, whos§^ ritiindncal 
s^ren^ amounts not to one, huqdredf 'tffIM. 
Wi^h t^is inconafferaMb firc^j^ f^ie ‘i^n- 
quillity of an extensive ibct'bf 
now preserved entire, and scafnely an in- 
dividual ‘^f ks fonaet plBttdei^& iajiny 
where‘ 'diskovemble.' The ^ last oifr,tl^rinti^ 
rauding cl^fs, Sftaik HaUlihb, .fe.Ijilcca- 
sioiially Ii4ard^ in-thernd^l^iouj^OQdfof 
Charwa and Muckrae, where his 
appearance, with half a dozen ragged and 
hungry ipUp\^rs, t^jpows tl^.iph^i^ts 
into a state of 

man, however, is cerkiiuy ^^apable of 
any extensive^ lUfeclubf ; he seetas, indeed, 
more intent on procnAng a Scanty ^ii^ply 
of food, to Ssitmfy' the' pipSSODOgi C^tKriOf 
hunger^' fbanf deshtoiis ai panain^ fteUgul- 
lar liystem^rf plunder./ 11^ ShailCajhaERt^ 
notwithstanding, is not wholly desdtotft^ 
tetrdr, '^’the' fblhywiflg uH[th<id of '^itiin- 
fng provisions; Ktifi i^fcuqtjenbly practise 
by IjiU^, w^ < jdiinddnthp testify^ n 
patches a message to the “ Puttel^’? )icr 
bead^Bi^ a friM to 

cau^'nquandty^of ’ffiod bbi4f>jsiid 
pTOV^ftd«r ikf^ 

neath a tree, which is pointed JiiWottqtBfe 
hqt.BeaKJon- 
r 'ini ct^yfajduikiijtiip^^ 

fortnance of ffi€^^]&itodouhpdi.ilhHa&t jb 
,tSrn^a"3W1[t ^dfldeSlfeujaodftoOttefjpttce, 
hrid"felkbitlu<l^t^die:dHdl3ad^nrdf! odlTib 
aadofto pftwes 
ii^^i^8i^ul:>blA~4tttehr£iiiiiii(l!5e hAgn^ 

4|pi^ Ifakfitffciet^bant, 
thakvabaffirokkailkDO 
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had been surprised in one of his haunts, Assistant in the Depar^^t of Accoimte 


ls“£ 

horse and spear behind him. As tbeseJXQ-> 

morrow, When, ii' j* I'T 

shai4 be maae at’qiu^inn'd willi 
tli^ubstance of ‘Uiern/*— C*«/. Jjur.f S 'pt„ 

ho..;-.. V,.. - 

ni| O' nr irrrrr?^, .i- > ' 

-‘'CALCUTTA. \ 
civil, appointments. . 

' ■■' '‘JuditAal ^JUpartineTtl.. 

, Aug» 3? • ! La wence Kenna^^ to 

b^,' Assistant to, the Magistrate of 
bach, , , 

Sept. 14.' Mr. R. Brown, Jud^e and 
Magistrate of Jessore. 

Mr. James Curti^ Judge and Magis- 
trate of liudgpor^./. ‘ i ' 

Mr. .;Vy:. A. Pringle, Register of Di- 
nagepoire and joint Magistral, sfatibned 
atmidd;; '' 

•».!!- I I' ;l ' ' 

, Ta rlion^ 

At>r- i7, Mr 11. Jlasj ou, i.> be.CoJlec- 
.toliector: of '^^fora- 

Ic(49f,oX,>fW‘»PWe' 

V July SlJ iJrev. Ca^ and iLifjfttf > W. 
Pffcev’'.^<b L» '»»d. D. 

Ruddel), HI C.'Xaatopeaa to 

be 'Exatmin^ in thd Collegfe of Fort Wil- 

'• , . . ,, , 


Board, from 14th July 


17*. Lieut. andlnt«q>. and Quart. Mast. 

t^bat. ^15 A regjLj^^^^ to act 
» , . . ^ ^ hre Of- 



Al^^OlNtMLNTS, 

/ hjjM^ J Ma^or^^Geneis^b; RobertfSe^r^ 
bavittgi b^aat«q[ipoin(ted /to tdie <StaC of die 
Aarmj^.oth^'offitferife «o«ui;iatedito 
tJifo Staff iGl?tliirPrfisiiienfcy iof -,F<^ St, 

tGeOt|^*' vft.'.ffj/' U T -f *. • 

•niidhtilc' W^tH* :3ntrraUeau, reg^ 

Banadkr Master 13th or 
Bfeed ’ Dh^hm/ of^4hb JBarr$xJh' Depart- 
soiehti‘->?J"’l ■' f' < ' > 

>t Aii^. logins, jSath 

wj.^. S. I.. lo. •Ilicift**! »»» Fo*fc 
of Fort KViHiaai, lUuriag Uai ab»oii<;i: of 
41apto>MiiikhuDU(^q i 

/rrl>l.»^ >(Iapti «t»pbei^rt5^i^*nefrSvtP be 

^tiidn dSnghtedD Pfltor 

dtiAHdhsdiadociAsoiil^^^^^t 'to ^onnofT-..^ 

,9ofi,^iridtGbt]VEo®oww^Ll4fth jliftghrI)f»LL> 
’ttjflbe hfanoAndbaie^jC^nf# 

^laffq cd^oHie 

todrai^ 9€!biniiiAid«»ih-^hieliJ^I^;d^lb 
■ »r^bdllt . 4 <> 


as Ga 

d^er/at .4by^nnr. . yXftir O j 
f. .1 j^irrr '/ r-ji 
ifOffr cAVAtar^, 

Cornfits A 

July.^O. undei^entjofae^i 
are pennanenuy posted to jregl]^ 
follows, and directed to Join, wljtl 
cra^n of Cornet Phillips^who 
Od to dp duty with 8th regt Light 
at i>6rtobgurh, until further ordV/ 
Windsor Parker, to 6th regt %- 

valry at IMhow. 

R. F. Hougan, to 4th ^htP, at Nee- 
mucli. ^ 

C. E. T. Oldfield^ Sth ]S[tts- 

seerabod. v > * . t< 7 x. 

J. Matkengie, 8tfa dittos at Pett^gjUifiV 
Qude. ' ' ^ 

H. Ckyton, 4A '^o, ^ Heemueh.* ' 

W. Benson, Sd dittos at Mi/ftrau... S /' 
B. T. Phillips, 7th ditto, at KumatL 
F; Coventry^ 1 ^ ditto, '^HuaaingalAd. 

' i K* F* Pexttirfsither, Jd; dittayot Multra. 

: *. T' '2 J>-)- , 

' "-' " KAira tiffFAsraar, ‘ ^ ^ 

.V ■ iMf '< . > /_ L;XO‘*' 

July }r^ ' &3|u\Major WUliW 
be Li<mt.{€ol^ A?om;l4th July f82lj^ce 
Gibh% transf^i^^d to the ]fsta- 

blishment. ' 

Aug, 43- Brj^y.. Cpl. an^' 

JohA W/* 44aWi Colons of a 

re^inen^ .^rqjn. 20th F^- 1 
Morr^ tnmsferred to the s^emor ' 

. .Majoc.T^ Gamer to be Lieut. C^b .vice 
Adam^r promoted, , with rank £|^m 1 4tb 
July43'^., vice. Gibbs,. invaU^., 

R.xF4t0i9n to be fLiei^t^ G^nel 
from 9th Au^st 1821 , yiqepj^mwj^de- 
ceased. ; ^ ^ ^ -'L <0 ’i. 

. July 9. LieuV G. Tpu^pris 
posted to4st baii. i V < ♦oyi 

. &k iUgt. Alig. 18. Capt. and J^er. 
Maj. S. Fraser to be Major, from 9th Au- 
gust 1821, in succession to Pitman, pro- 
moted. . . 

7ihRegt, July 3l. lhi^gnW,M.l:l. Sturt 



bdfia^nai.iAsil«tt hnd Yirat 


company, from i St JiSlylS^F,* 
sion to Ihomas, deceased. 

Ensign Ja|^ Rat^# jVfacdougall to 

to 1st bat. 

. -h: 

Affmm 

ley 13 posted to ,.,„rfh, ^rf, „ 









F latMtt otorfj: T* 


‘ to 

listW 

^ ts^ 1 ^. ttUeft 

C 5 i^ A, J. n«v» 
T’W Juljr 1831, in 
l^ftxxIOIedL 

Jia W/Le^ to 

he Copt, of seompioiy,' ditto ditto. 
gnri^ 0 i « l go Kttftcyto 1» 

J. Gipt.^. Led* 

^ and Lintf. W. H. Eiudc^ a« posted 

irttidoft. 

:^IiOwt» O. Btosiey is posted to 3d bat. 

Coi. W. liO^is posted to lit 

hot. 

i02^IbigU July 38. Ensign ItR. Mar* 
ginve is removed fymn 3d to lit bit** ai^ 
K nuig n P. MiddletoQ.£»m latter to former 

corps. 

^u||. Pipb C. T. to be 

; Ci^. jdidT lUeut. Jdpi Tulloch 
>. df a company. 

^C. Fhitoif to be lieiie. fbom 
18S|» in stic^esslon to Oarner* 

^ly 14. lient. and Btov. 
£|anmei 'W^Oson ^ be a Capt. of 
'jj^ratn Spth^nne in sue* 
toDonstervMe, det^eased. 

-Ifta^ign 10L W. peileW to be Xieut., 

18. ^pt. lifilson and Lieut. W. F. 
WSeilaM nto posted to 1st bat. 

Chpt. W: & Webb and lieut. H. W. 
BeHcvare )^osted to 2d bat. 

SOtk RegL Aug. 1. lieut. Aire is re* 
Moved from 3d to 1st bat, and Lieut. 
Hu^ Wilson finom 1st to 2d bat 

Zacel Corp^ July H. lieut Colonel 
John GUo* of Inv^d Establishment, to 
eowmand the Cawnpore Provincial bat. 

Capt Rmsel BCardn, 7th regt. N. f. , to 
rnunand the Goruckpere Light Infantry 
Bat* vke PicMim, deceased* 

£mmgns recadly admitted and promoted, 
ap p omtvd to do dtdy. 
i^4. Eomm J. Butler and H. R. 
djiddawa, to do duty with Europem regt 
88. JSnaigna Ridiard and Fred. &ch, 
witk M hat 8Qlh regt at Bumrekpor^ 

^ I X Woodinnii, nddi F-iT«n 

X wi& Iflt IwLlOth 

£. Bwfaw*, wib 





;l r- I 

— f 

Comet W. 

Comet &. E #a^»^8i. 

Comet C.E.T. Ol^ld, lSdi«NA^ 
Garnet Jaaoea Marhwnd» ^4 ^ 
Con^IL iPpyton dhpe. ’ 

Cornet W. B^e^aoiu - v 

Comet E T. 

Comet F. Coventry, Sd Feb. diMo. 
Comet R. P. Pmn^nher, 4dk dittos 

Jnfmdry. ^ 

Mark i nto s h^ 9dkCm. HJp. 
Ensign John Foley* Sphdiltow ^ , 
En^ A. K. A|?a^,|MQiP*4ihK 
. Etodgn/* G. Gordon, ^ / 

En^ John WyUip, >> 

Ensign R. J. H. MNi. . 

Endgn F. W. J^rcl^ . 

Endgn J<dm Woodbun^ , 

Ensign H. K. Addison, 12th ditto. 
Ensign J. E. JPtovc% , li^tli ditto. 
Ensign John Bnthar, . i.3W dit0. 

Eoa^ H. B, 3nutb,. ditto. 

Ensign A. Wat^ Idfhddto* 

Ensign W- Paltoor, iSth ^tto, 

Endgn A. Clarho, iSlik totto* . 
Endgn % Vs 

Ensign H. C. Boiicau, ijlh ditto. 
Ens^ F. Beaty, l8th dt^ 

Ensign D. BahharsUm, 13th ditto* 
Ensign J. Clark, 1^ dito?. 

Ensign C. Chester, 13tb ditto. 

Ensign J. B. I). Giditoi, I3lh ^ttp* 
Enidgn O. W. l^pan, ISth ditto. 
Ensign |U4>^ McNak, 13th dkto* 
Ensign A. £. McMmdo, 13t|) dt^ 
Ensign J. Gresham, l6th dittp. 

Ensign A. Lee Duiie, 16tb 
Ensign A. Charlton, 18th dittos 
Ensign H. Baseley, d^ 

Ensign W. ILuniw (decaoaad) Idth 
ditto. 

Ensign G. WUson, 18th diUo^ 

En^n S. X*oiw, Ibtb dtttck 
Extogn E. E. Ludloto* l&kdkt^ 
Ens^ J. hilaclea»» 18th ditto. 

Ensi^ B. By^toe, JAlb dittos 
Ensi^ C. H. Cohbi^ hdlh drttow 
Eaa^ R. Btoarart^ dittoy 

EDSSgnXito hdto d^Mp, 

J. a 4iiabodB* %0^ dhito 





mtf " Asiaiic InTi 

July 27 V Ij^W^lg^n 

-- 

'ffgggi inuma 

Lieut. W. R. Maidman to the 5 thlj^fi^ 
Horse Artillery. 

Lieut. W^ 2 d to 3d trij^p. 

flfrtit. Wt<^st1o^ Wop, 

lIMf'v norB 
1 . u . : >■?• ■■'r 

4Rl bat- 

Lieut.'^^'^'* dsbtosell/ 'Wm^ /4th' comp. 
1st. bat. ld^7th’^Tnp;!‘2d t«t. ‘ ‘ '* * ' 

Lietrt/ iSL'^W*. Bfutmftt td4tbcdmp^lst. 

bat. ^ - • -*: ' ^ ^ '■ 

dyy /' r-i2'\ ‘. : t. . i 

fiNGINEERS. 

July 18. CapE^'ft. /Tickell, of Engi- 
ll^^)^-l^p^HAfert(fettt df C^rudsf in 
the l>elhi'^'^*I%™dry: attd a^ining^ dis- 
dffeease^ - ' ’ 

Aug{*¥lfe )9uilcblVt^on 

to fr^ ^dlfb July * 1^1 / in 

succ ca l^ B ^ 

Ife^^^dlr to bo^LJeut., 

o»|#h rit^l ,4 U t. .w. ^ 

.oMib \ I '■■i f i.l 

t.» bo rmtnjnl Oj'inmLl.ar-. , ^ce Sl|er- 
\i<*od, |:r'‘multhgl > Thiroja . ' " /' 

M ij..' S'.. b*.i*y, (f VrtfBet^ to 

1*0 l)o^).;f\ 't':iru*i|-a! (.'omiiiiiiKuJ^W OH- 
l as'.iv. \y, e Ihimne. ' ^ 

July 16. Assist/ ^urg.* T. E. Dempster 
IS appomteil to the JM^cal charge of the 
left willg bat, I, at Cawn- 

pore. ^ * 

A§§^'M^g. tr. Gl^s Is appmnted to 
do the ^lenei^ Hospital at the 

Presidency.’! 

27. l^iPediSal ’^ff are p<^ted to Corps 
as follo^':^ 

Si^re* J.* jShrdolbred, 8 th regt. N. T, 
*'^rg^^^lP!Hirtiain, 9 th ditto. 

Surg. J. McDowell, 12th ditto. 

Surg. W!*L,‘Orant,' 14tH ditto. ' 

.S'irg. R T.lrfiopd, 1 5ih dit*o, 

.Sisrg.' n. (':i:ii|)!*p|l; I "'ll (into. \ 
Srrjf. J. iNrt*, l-ih ditto. 

.Slug. fi. Skipion. 22d d:tlo. ' '' / 
Sm/. J. If. MoICerzIo. iMi!: di>td. ; 
Surg. \V^‘AtfamROIt,^othdit1b.*' • ' 



G Webb, 'Slid Q 

2 d bai. iWm- 
mmrf^ tif! swWrj 

2<f 

Native Inta 

i4«dffe t/o«nf No, 75. 


kUg. 2 . As^t; sui^. 

appoitito d lo .the ^ed 

Bancooran, ,!>joe As*.i^'.!|:int ^ATByaw.-Vji 
Stu^ wJiO (ji.Uharkges ‘ 

'V ' ■ ■ I". r ‘V 54 

' iKVAi^m ;pbjp^Bues 3 tW<'ril '.^%t 
July 14 . Lieut. Col. J. Gil^itti; ’Si 9 ^ 
regt. N.X;, 'is^ transferred at Ida Ow» re- 
quest to the InTi^d EstablishnaenlL ^ 

Aug. 1 1 . Ensign R, W, BeatiOiV'l’*t 
bat,’ 11 th reg.y is appointed to^Odleuirtj as 
Adjutant of European invalids at.Chu- 
nar during Lieut. Weston’s absence 
special duty, in die room < 4 ^ LienC^WOOd, 
who wiU rgoin his corps, '' :> 

’ ' ■ ■ X T^Uit^ 

FURLOLGHS. ^ 

July f 4 .' fcapt. IL W*. ^illdns<^^^ 9 tib 
regt. N.I., FortjVdj.oC ¥s>n,^W^\k 
peimitted to proceed tp 
bjip^t pf hf bed^, 

drli*l'4;Slfe£Sc?4 . 

O/dhfincc^ tq^ proceed tQ 
henelit of nis health.' 

/ AssiSf. A,. '^ 

sist. Surg. of the Gam^pU .pf, 
liam» to proceed to China^^.jtn^^ evm^ 
to the Cape of Good Dope, for t^^ 
of his hesdth, for twelve 
Ensign S. 'Corbett, 
ixi^e a voyage to Prmce of^ 

Island, and e\entualiy to 

bepefit of his health, for six Jiio'o.ths. , 

18 . Lieut. Col. T. > 1 . }' 
regt. N I., tp 'proceed to, Euro^,Jp|^a^ 
count of his private ndah*!?, , ' 

Lieut..W. Sargeht/^ 29 th Jl.X. 4 ^ 
make a voyage to New 
the benefit of hi$ health, for {yvey^mpg^'. ‘ 



MISCELLANEOUS.^ . 

LAW nersixiGEirca. - 
Supreme Court ^ June 
A ease * of very confddevable Wlai^*' 
tance came before the Cdurt^ chivoM^ 
a- legid ^eltibn deeply “ Concptahig 
Publi^f 'dlr Winch wjtbeUeve 4p“dieisi^ 
had**W^ -before' been pfori»ifllp 8 d 3 -^e 
late R. Gould, last surviving pa#||»R^ 
tl^fo^blr 4^uldlnd<^Oi^b^,^34M4n 
the 9 th instant, having by his last w’ill aQj^ 
te^iimie0ini|^>»i&fed lohm^^li^e^, 40^., 
of the aMd^y 

Mi# 

voiir o l B l’I i Pi pw tfMj r MH ^ ' 

VoL. xin. 2 N 
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thonzii^liinj to ap^ly for letters of ad- 
undertake the manage- 
'of ‘TO%^e^tes of persons to whom 
or might be appointed 
gkfeWftBr,' ' It doubted whether or not 
tifl:^;'’^erieriil power of attorney gave Mr, 
fifb^rigg a right to administer, in the 
^s^ce of the executor, to the estates of 
phe^hs dying in his absence, and subse- 
to the date of the power of attorney ; 
attd application was made on behalf of 
certain creditors to the estate of Messrs. 
Gould and Campbell, for letters of ad- 
ministration of the estate. The Advocate 
General opened the case on tlie part of the 
registrar, and argued it at great length, 
on the general ground that the right of 
the executor does not attach until the tes- 
tator’s death, and that no person can dele- 
gate a power to another which he is not 
possess^ of himself ; and also on the con- 
structions of the acts passed on this parti- 
cular point, Mr. Compton followed on 
the same side ; after which the Lord Chief 
Justice, without waiting for tlie arguments 
of the counsel on the other side, delivered 
Ins opinion on the case to the following 
cffhct : If not restricted by law, they 
mfght put all the creditors on an equal 
fboiing, and ordain tliem to receive pay- 
ihent pari passu ; but the law has decided 
tiiat debts on bond shall have a preference ; 

also that the executor shall have a 
preferable claim to the rest of the credi- 
tdrfe for payment of his own debts The 
Act of Parliament referring to tliis case 
applies to pereons being appointed execu- 
tors who are not within the jurisdiction of 
the Court; and therefore these persons 
must be supposed to have a right to grant 
powers of attorney, without being pre- 
viously clothed with the character of exe- 
cutors ; and as the Act says, “ such per- 
s6ns as are or may be appointed executors,” 
it is evidently prospective. If in the case 
of the executor being absent, an attorney 
could not be appointed to act for him im- 
mediately on the death of tlie testator, the 
Court must necessarily appoint some per- 
son to administer in the mean time, w'hich 
would, in a great degree, defeat the very 
object of the Act. The object of the Act 
was to secure the administration to the 
executor appointed by the will, in oppo- 
sition to the registrar and all other per- 
sons, enabling him to appoint an attor- 
Biey to act for him in his absence ; and if 
it were necessary that he, placed at a dis- 
tance, i^ould know of his having become 
^ecutor, before he could grant a power 
of attorney, a' delay must necessarily take 
plaoe, and a clwnge of the property from 
one haiid to another ; whereas by the exe- 
futor power to appoint an attorney 

iintpediately on the deatli of the 
the. property being in the power 
'Of fhf expcutor, or of his attorney for whom 
he ts responsible, continues all along in 


the hands of the person appointed by the 
will. The case was therefore determined 
in favour of Mr. Brownrigg; and the 
costs on both sides were ordered to be paid 
from the estate,— Cd/. Jour. 

FESTIVAL AT JUGGURXAUTir, 

We have been obligingly favoured, by 
a correspondent at Cuttack, with the fol- 
lowing statement respecting the native 
religious festival at Juggurnauth ; 

“ On account of the lateness of the 
Rath Jathra this yeai-, it was not expected 
that the assemblage of pilgrims would be 
great; but nothing like the falling off 
that took place (I believe) was antici- 
pated. Monsieur Jug in fact was almost 
deserted : and Messrs. Bramin, Pundit, 
and Co., threaten to remove his worship 
to a more centrical situation in India (the 
neighbourhood of IVIoradabad). We con- 
gratulate our friends in those parts on 
their good luck in the prospects of such a 
visit. We are sorry to state that, from the 
epidemic, want, and exposure, tlie mor- 
tality amongst tlie few deluded wretches 
(comparatively) that did come was awful. 
We hope that from the signs of the times, 
the reign of Jug is drawing to a close, or is 
at least upon the decline. The pilgrims at 
this festival either would not or could not 
drag the Raths: and the priests of this 
vile superstition were obliged to call in 
other assistance. If the natives are not as 
yet becoming Christians, we believe they 
are becoming less willing dupes to the 
Bramins. No devotee was found tliis sea- 
son to pave the way with liis blood for 
Moloch. The sight, at the opening of 
the gates for the admission of pilgrims, 
would have melted the heart of a savage. 
Numbers of expiring wretches were car- 
ried in, that they might die at the pol- 
luted and horrid shrine, instead of enjoy- 
ing their domestic comforts in their native 
villages. Who tliat witnesses or hears of 
such scenes but must long for the time 
when tliese vile, degrading, and worthless 
rituals will pass away, and the pure, sim- 
ple, exalting, and peace-giving religion of 
Jesus bless the benighted plains of Hin- 
doostan. Sidl in the Easty Julpy 

1821. 

INSTALLATION OF THE KAJAH OP 
TIPPERAH. 

(From a letter addressed to the Editor of the Cal- 
cutta Journal.) 

Dacca Dw, Julp 19, 1821.— Upon the 
representation of Ranigunga Manik, the 
present Rajali of the Tipperahs, Koonkies, 
and a few other tribes, the Supreme Govern- 
ment were pleased to examine his claims and 
pretensions to tW Rajee, and being satisfied 
upon these points,' mrected the Judge ajid 
Magistrate of Zillah Upperah to procbM 
with the installatibh of the Rajah. Tjic 
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Council pf Bramins having declared that 
any moment t)etweeii ten minutes after ten 
o^ciock A, M. and five minutes after one 
o^cldctc p. M. upon Thursday the 30th of 
Assaur, 1228, Bengala, cotresponding 
with the 12tli instant, would be auspicious 
for ascending the SinghasLun, the neces- 
sary preparations were made ; and those 
invited to witness the ceremony prepared 
about the 8th to set out for Ageertollah, the 
residence of the Eajah, where convenient 
temporary bungalows, built entirely with 
the hill bamboo, upon floors raised about 
three feet from the ground, and elegantly 
furnished, were found ready for the party. 

Early in the morning of the 12th 
instant a very considerable bustle was 
created by the numbers of indigent Bra- 
mins, who had collected from all parts oY 
the country ; about half past ten oVlock 
A* M, h few miserably armed men, mis- 
called sepoys, a considerable number of 
BuHtandaz, Peodahs, Chobdars, and eveiy 
species of Chakor lok, surrounded the 
bungalow in which the party had congre- 
gated, and in due form our equipages 
were announced as being in attendance. 
No sooner 'had the Judge taken his seat 
tlian a band of concealed minstrels, headed 
by a tattered cHsbanded drummefr and fifer, 
fonh^ into line, and commenced the most 
discca’dant attack upon our ears that ima- 
gination can conceive. About twenty paces 
dista^it from the line of bungalows, about 
thirty elephants, l)earing flags with various 
devices, together with kettle-drums, form- 
ed into two lines, and led the way to the 
Rajhairy. 

Upon reachiD.g the Rajbarrj’, tlie caval- 
cade halted, and the Judge*s party advan- 
ced through two lines to the foot of the 
steps leading into the verandah, where they 
wwe met by the Rajah’s officers of state 
and ceremony, who conducted tliem into 
the hall of audience, where we were hardly 
seated, before the Rajah was announced. 

Shortly after our mutual compliments 
bad passed, the Nazir came forward, bear- 
ing upon a silver salver the Khilaut which 
the Most Noble the Governor General bad 
be^ pleased to confer upon the Rajali ; 
upon which the Judge advanced to the 
west end of the Singhaslmn, or throne, 
and having addressed him in a concise 
speech, presented the Khilaut to him, wliich 
was immediately handed over to the Vizier 
by the Rajah, and they retired to a with- 
drawing room, where we shall leave the 
Rajali to liis meditations and the trouble 
of robing himself, whilst we describe the 
hall of state and the Singbashun. 

The hall is about 25 feet high, 21 broad, 
and S3 long, having a blank wall to the 
northward, and two doors, each to the 
east ^nd we^l^ leatog into side rooms ; 
the ^^utb side is j open to fhe'^ vera ndab , 
having two pilJ^*^ ppt^ ard 

beam. The room ^was ' w9l furnished 


with a beautiful carpet, coveriijg 
of the floor^ a mahogany table 
with flow ers, and the usiial apparatt|s fb? 
pawn, uttV, and gulab, ; abundance 
of fashionable chairs, wall shadee, and 
chandeliei^, Tlie Singbashun occupied 
the south east corner of the rodm^ from 
whence it can on no account whatsoever 
be removed, during the life of the present 
Rajah ; it is composed of ivory, bra 5 ,s anp 
wt’. l, gilt and ornamented with various 
painted figures, the upper parjt an octagpn, 
each side measuring about three feet, 
sloping outwards, and ha^'ing to the north 
and souUi, openings for ascent. It wa^ 
covered with a richly gold-w^orked velvet 
carpet, having three kincob covered pillowy 
and was supported upon an octagon railed 
frame, by eight ill-looking griffins suspen- 
ded by the four corners from the beams of 
the hall, and immediately over the Sipg- 
hashun was a very richly cut awning, from 
the centre of which hung a small whitp 
cow’s tail, Tlie tout ensemble conveying 
ideas of simple elegance.” 

Our remarks had readied thus far when 
a flourish upon the Nakara declared the 
entrance of 5laha Rajali Ramgupga 
nik, w'earing the Khilaut which but a few 
moments previously had been present^ 
him, having ornamented die tiai'a y^idi ^ 
few feathers of the bird of paradise, 
his waist belt wuth a diamond-hilted dir^ 
His appearance was truly elegant and 
majestic ; he was preceded by his council 
of Bramins (nine), w ho led tlie w'ay to the 
north side of the Singhaslmn, and was 
follow’ed by his train-bearers and Officers 
of State. A portion of die Shasters having 
been here repeated, a little of the w ater of 
the Ganges was thrown upon, the feet of 
the Rajah, upon which a Bramin com- 
menced unrolling and spreading upon the 
ground a piece of baftac exactly one cubit 
wide, upon which the Rajah stepped and 
commenced his circuit of the Singbashun, 
repeating various portions of the Piasters. 
As fast as the Rajah advanced, another 
Bramin follow ed, carefully folding up the 
cloth w hich die Rajali had trod upon ; the 
other Bramin accompanied the Rajah 
during three circuits of the Singhashun, 
prompting him in his lesson. This cere- 
mony over, the Rajah commenced ascend- 
ing the Singhashun, when his tr^in was 
supported by all the Bramins. Having 
left his slippers upon the uppermost step, 
he boldly stepped into the Singhashun, 
and w ith great dignity seated himself, upon 
which the Bramins collected theinselv.es in 
front of him, repeating the portions of 
Shatters, and occasionally sprinklii^ thte 
Rajah with the holy water. 

The Bramins having h^rrlpd tljjrou^ 
their work, the Rajah made his sdSm tp 
the Judge, and/llrectr'i offir. to 
forward the rob» > j-s. fui !*w. 
and the Burra Ihakoor, 

2 N 3 
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^lortly a&er#, Cosseec^under, the bre- 
of litec-lBiajsdiy was aummoned and 
presented Subha of the Kaj^ with 

the JQ^ut Jubraj or Successor ; the 
same cerenMMfiy was observed towards Kis- 
hen Kishon, the son of the Rajah, who 
was declared tlie Burra Thakoor, or Heir 
^Presumptive. 

tiThese parsons having retired for the 
purpose of robing, we were conducted 
into the verandah to witness the coining of 
a few gold mohurs and rupees, which Vas 
conducted as follows, viz* A piece of 
mangoe tree, about four feet in length, 
was half buried in the ground, in the mid- 
dle of which was inserted a die, having the 
representation of a figure somewhat similar 
to our sign of the zodiac Sagittarius, and 
the Tipperah year ; upon this was placed 
a circuit piece of gold, of the value of 
14 rupees, and upon this another die, 
containing the names of the Rajah and his 
Kanee. A man with a sledge then struck 
the upper die, when the mohur dropped 
on one side complete. A similar prpcess- 
was observed in making the rupees. 

Haring the stamping of the money, we 
were entertained with eleven discharges 
from two small dismounted guns, and 
which, to prevent accident, were only half 
charged and surrounded with a raud-wrall, 
and three discharges of rausquetry, after 
the manner of a running fire. At this mo- 
ment the Jubraj and Burra Thakoor made 
their appearance, when we returned to oiir 
seats* The Jubraj then presented his 
nuz’r to tlie Rajah and retired to the front 
of the Singhashun, and seated himself 
upon a piece of unhemmed baftae, two 
cubits square, upon an old carpet, which, 
owing to the dampness of the terrace, being 
but newly made, was out of compliment 
allowed. The Burra Ubakoor went 
through a similar ceremony, with this 
exception, that the Rajah, did not return his 
salam. Afterwards followed the presenta- 
tion of nuz’rs to the Rajah from all his 
establishment, the Sirdars of his hills, his 
Amlut, and all who hold fanns or lands 
under him. 

Tlie Rajah Itaving then turned toward 
the Judge’s party, made his salam, which 
we returned, and took our departure, as we 
came, highly pleased and gratified at what 
we bad seen, and the dignity, grace, 
elegance, and regularity witlj which the 
whole scene was conducted. 

After our departure, tlie usual procla- 
mfUipns were made, forbidding any per- 
aon^, address the Rajah, the J.ibraj, or 
'Hiaho^r, in any other than their 
,»f^lyrpcqqp-ed titles Alms, honours, and 
were titen conferred upon all 
household, and orders were 
% feai,tingti]j^ poor. 

Rajah waited upon 
^ gu^ts and presented to each 

»r , three pf his own gold molnus, 


some of which are probably on their at 
the present moment to the Secretary to the 
Asiatic Society* We were afterwards 
regaled witli a splendid dinner, fire-works, 
and a nautch. Thursday following we 
passed ^ikar, and viewed tlie Rajah’s 
country, after which we prepared for our 
separation, happy to meet, unwilling to 
part, and hoping to meet again. ** 

FiaK IN THE HONOR ABUE COMPANY ’s 
DISPENSARY. 

Calcutta, Sept. 7, ISiJl.— A most des- 
tructive fire took place last night lietween 
the hours of seven and eight o’clock, at 
the H. C Dispensary ; it was occasioned 
by the bursting of a bottle of spirits of 
nitre, whicli subsequently took fire by 
accident. 'The entire bulling occupied as 
godowns and shop, and the assistants apart- 
ments ; also nearly the whole of the me- 
dicines, and the surgical instruments, are 
destroyed. 

The value of tlie stores alone thus consu- 
med is at least two lacs of rupees ; but this 
is the least part of the injury sustained. 
The loss is irreparable to the public * a great- 
er misfortune could hardly have occurred. 

The houses on each side of the cKspen- 
sary w^ere uninjured, and the fire quito got 
under, when we left the spot at two o’clock 
tills morning. — Hurk. 

Sept* 8, — We are sorry to acquaint our 
readers, that the short statement we gave 
in our paper of yesterday of the fire at the 
Hon. Company’s Dispensary, proves cor- 
rect in every particular, except that the loss 
sustained is supposed to lie considerably 
more heavy than we mentioned ; very few 
of the surgical instruments, and only tliree 
or four cases, containing barks and salts, 
have been preserv'ed from complete demo, 
lition ; of the building itself, nothing, re- 
mains but the bare walls. The houses on 
each side, and in the rear of the Dispen- 
sary, are uninjured, though it was more 
than doubtful at about 11 o’clock 'whetlBer 
Dr. Maewhirter’s dwelling could beshwd. 
Mr. Lushington’s house and the post- 
office were ^so in great danger about the 
same time. Tfhe Governor-General’s .sta- 
bles, w'hich almost join the dispensary on 
the other side, were threatened more tlian 
once, but timely assistance from the en- 
gines saved tliein and Mr. Smotult’s pre- 
mises from destruction ; for had tlie 
mer caught tire, it would have.been very 
diflScult, perhaps impossible,, to hanto pr€^ 
served the latter. ,, ^ , 

Die fire was occasioned by thedwirsting 
of one or more bottles of spfrits of/ nitne.: 
the detonation this ciroumstanoe (ori^ion- 
ed brought the assistants into die godowq, 
where articles of this description ncere* de- 
ported, to examine into the eauset; wlten, 
it is supposed^ a dtop^iroki eoei of the 
shelves, or marc probably the vapour o£ tbe 
liqmd-{which had no opportunity es- 
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caping, the godown being shut), caught Noble the Marquis of Hastings 
the fiaxneof the candle,* andcaubed an hn- his difficulties by some addiiioitid bouht^ 
mediate and awful explosion. Water was and his Lordship has, tmdervrfievhi'y'pfeir 
immediately souglit for to quench the culiarcircumstancisof liie case,' 
flame which followed the explosion ; but granted this remarkable veteran"^ 
in the short space taken to go into the ad- — Cal, Coo, Gaz. ’ d 

joining room and return, the devouring ■■ . ’ 

element had gained such strength, that all As a companion to the above, .We ^fiay 
hope of extinguishing it, unassisted, was place the following account of U reti^an, 
abandoned. II ud an engine been on the who died lately at Madras at the advahc^ 
spot, and immediately used, it is likely it age of 79. - 

might have had the desired eftect ; but in Seijeant Thomas Shell, of the Jibn, 
the time taken to bring one, and to get Company's Pension Establishment : he 
hands to work it, the flames liad assumed was one of the few survivors of the de'- 
so terrific an ascendancy, that no reason- tachment under Col. Bail lie, when it was 
able hope could be eut^tained of saving cut off by Hyder. In various engage- 
that part of tlie premises. The arrival of ments he had received 23 wounds, some of 
a large party of H.M 87th, with engines these in the battle with Hyder’s army, 
and water buckets, gave additional hopes, His wife, who followed the detachment, 
and most undoubtedly, but for tins cir- and was then far advanced in pregnancy, 
cumstance and the astonishing exertions of W'as killed by a cannon-ball on that disai- 
the officers and magistrates, the houses trous day. His eldest son was destroyed 
mentioned as having escaped uninjured in the massacre at Kandy ; his second son 
would have been heaps of ruins, had not been heard of many years, and is 

W'e cannot help saying we regret de- supposed to have perislied at sea : of thir- 
licacy forbids us to mention names, but all teen children only the two youngest sur- 
who witnessed the scene, as we did, from vive him. This liardy veteran never spoke 
cdght o’clock until two,, must have ob- of the battles and services in which he had 
served Staff officers and officers of H.M.’s been engaged but when urged to it ; this, 
87tU working as hard at the engines, and witli his modest and inoffensive mahniers, 
in securing water and properly disposing obtained for him the respect of his acqumti- 
of it, as any of the soldieis of the 87th, tance and associates. He would boast tliat 
though they exerted themselves very much, he w as never in debt, and that in his old 
Several magistrates were conspicuous age he was independent. He had the bigh- 
am.ong the crow d in exerting themselves, est respect for his hon, employers, whose 
— Ibid, bounty confeired this independence upon 

- ■ ■ him ; and by w hose paternal care those va- 

LONGEviTY OP vjETERAK SOLDIERS. luable institutions Were Upheld, wlfich fos- 
A very curious instance of longevity in tered and educated his children, as w'ell as 
this country has just been brought to our tliose of his companions in arms. — il/rtd. 
notice, in tiie person of Seijeant Robert Gov, Gaz, 

Itoss, of the Pension Establishment, who 

began bis military career in the reign of suttee near Calcutta. 

George II. Ross, it appears, enlisted fiato On Wednesday, Aug. 8, 1821, Tarra- 

the ^ng’s Army in the year 1752, as a nee Churn Bonnerjee, a man of considera- 
private in tlie Highland Regiment, com- hie wealth and respectability, died at Sulkea, 
naanded by Col. Simon Fraser, and pro- about one o’clock, after a long illness of 
ceeded to America, and continued on ser- nearly a year’s duration, apparently much 
vice tl^re from that period till the year regretted by the native population. This 

1762. He was engaged at tfie taking of melandioly event gave occasion to another 
Quebec, and was present at the death of human sacrifice, in the person of the wufe, 
the immortal Wolfe, on tlie heights of or rather widow of this Baboo. 

Abraham. On his return to England in The victim was an uncommon^ pretty 

1763, he enlisted into the Company’s woman, of 17 or 18 years of age, and in 
Army, and rrrrived in India in the begin- appearance and aspect so interesting, that 
mng of 1764, where he has continued her unhappy and untimely late created' an 
filnce that period to the present, without unusual degree of sympathizing pity in a 
any furlough to Europe. He was actively surromiding mob of thousands, w^ho, on 
engaged in all the perilous campaigns of other similar occasions, by the bye, I must 
the eastern parts of our territory ; has lost remark, I have not noticed to be mudi 
one ejie, and has received eleven wounds, given to tlie melting mood.” B^tne 
in different 'pints of his body. He was high rank of the deceased, and the 
pensioiieASiL '1708>. in acknowledgment of personal beauty of the victim, gkye u^- 

a-iperiod of 'gate^ senvice of thirty-five usual interest and impdrtanice torthS^lSuti^, 

.years, uadis noW-the oldest soldior in the and rendered the tni^eal 

jdomiruoMs ofulhaf Gompany. He is 81 imposing. The ‘ devotee 

yfeate of. age*' Rdssiis at present in Cal- daugliter of a Tuan ‘of 

cutta, and hw; lately peritiohed the M<*t with he^ deceased huiband,' kml 
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fortune : $a l&Et ibat fear, which, too often 
embittera a widowed life, the fear of un- 
knowa privations and distresses, and all tlie 
whipa and arrows of poverty, scorn and 
neglect, could have had no influence in 
leading to this self-offering of a life, which 
might have been protracted many years in 
the comfortable enjoyment of affluence. 
But such, alas ! is the unaccountable de- 
lusion of those female votaries of super- 
stition, that nothing on eartli appears ca- 
pable of arresting the mad design of des- 
truction when once taken. The blandish- 
ments of fortune, the sight of sorrowing 
friends, the potency of maternal affection, 
the prospect of the most excruciating death, 
all, all seem lost and dead in tlieir estima- 
tion. It is lamentable, however, to ob- 
serve, that in this instance, as in most in- 
stances of the kind, I fear, the unhappy 
woman was hurried to her doom in the 
first paroxysms of her grief. I have stated 
that her husband’s demise occurred about 
one o’clock ; and at , live, the widow was 
called to the awful pile. Such indeed was 
the *eal and anxiety of the surrounding 
relatives ( I mean those on the side of the 
deceased, for 1 did not And that any other 
were present at the ceremony) to close the 
abominable rite with the setting sun, that 
in despite of the Tannah’s interference, 
they would not wait the arrival of the 
usual orders from the magistrates. In fact, 
it is probable that she w as committed to the 
flames even l)efore any report reached him 
of the circumstances at all ; and at six 
o’clock the glowing ashes of this interest- 
ing individual were all that could be seen. 

I need not describe tlie ceremonies of 
the melwicholy occasion ; they have been 
become trite, and can afford no pleasure in 
the perusal : suflSce it therefore to say, that 
this fair victim met her doom with mag- 
nanimous fortitude. After distributing 
alms,, to the amount of 15 or 16,000 ru- 
pees, she performed the usual Poojahs, and 
went into the pile with so much steadiness 
and comp(»ure, as to attract general ad- 
tniratuxD, which was accordingly expr^sed 
in loud i^outing of Hurry bool ! Her suf- 
ferings must have been short. No noise 
was heard: no struggUngs seen.” — Jolm 
£uU irt the East, 


AGRICtrLTURAL REFOKT ANU STATEMENT OF 
THE weather, &C. IN LOW'ER BENGAL, 
FOR JUNE 1821. 

The Weaiher^^Vrom the 1st to the 10th 
of the month the weather has been chiefly 
clear, with hot scorching southerly winds : 
from the 11th to the 27th the weather 
has been mostly cloudy and pleasant ; from 
the 2^th to the 30th the atmasphere has 
been Hose and sultry, particularly durint^^ 
tbe.nigbt, and in some districts shower^ 
have been frequent, and often heavy, with 
changeable S.W. winds. 


The IFaters of the Ganges and Bhagrkty. 
The average rise, from the conunence- 
ment to the 1 8th of the month, has been 
from one and three-quaiters to two indies 
per 24 hours ; from the 1 9th to the 30th 
inst., the rivers have risen to about three 
feet ; altogether the entire rise during the 
month has been about six feet. The larger 
jiinnaces and the heavier boats of burden 
have succeeded up and down the Bhagritty 
since the 20th inst. 

The Indigo P/anf.— In general the in- 
digo plants have thriven subsequent to tlie 
1 1th of the month, in most quarters. Se- 
veral planters in the Kislmagur and Mobr- 
shadabad districts have commenced manu- 
facturing on tlie 24th instant, and some 
planters as early as on the 16th. The 
planters in tlie districts of Nattoor, Majdah, 
and the soutiiem boundaries of Bangle- 
poor, may also begin to manufacture ip 
the earlier part of July. The crops were 
far from being promising, as to appearance, 
at the end of the month, owing to the 
greater part of the jMarch cultivation hav- 
ing failed. The fields having undergone 
three and four reso wrings in most di.stricts, 
and the greater part of the plants of each 
resowing also having mostly failed, most 
of the planters chiefly now depend on the 
moderate rise of the rivers, and favourable 
weather, to bring forward the By sack and 
Jet’h plant, which on the SOtii inst. w'efe 
chiefly small, and about a month backward 
to tiiat of last year ; and should the ex- 
pectations of most planters even take place, 
the greater portion of the Jetli plants will 
at least require from 35 to 40 days longer 
growth (to 10th Aug.) before they can be in 
a ripe state, and fit for manufacturing ; 
which circumstance, according to the late 
average of years, is not very likely to oc- 
cur, particularly tlie latter sowings of 
Jet’h, on the Lower Hiaree Zands. 

The Grain and other Seed Cro^ys , — These 
are also about a month back, when com- 
pared to those of last year, chiefly to the 
districts of Nattoor, Maldah, and the 
soutliern boundaries of Banglepoor dis- 
trict, where the Ryots have been rather 
unfortunate latterly from w^ant of rain, 
notwithstanding the latter mentioned dis- 
tricts had shared of the copious showers of 
March. But the showers were greatly de- 
ficient in the months of April, May and 
June, which have been the cause of the 
failure of the greater part of the indigo 
and grain crops. The periodical rains of 
this season commenced about the 13th of 
the month, and have set in very moderate 
in most districts, and in a great measure 
revived the indigo, as w'ell as the Choit and 
Bysack grain crops, which latter were 
greatly parched j the w’eeding. of these 
fields having been completed during the 
month, aiid also the business'' of 'weed- 
ing the Jet’h grain-fields is now ' in pro- 
gress. 
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The Mulberry (Toot) still continues to 
prosper m its growth. 

The Roads between the Presidency end 
RajamahL — Owing to the rains having set 
in^ veiy few travellers have been observed 
to have travelled by dawk, up to the end >f 
the month ; and the roads have been also 
injured in a slight degree, owing to the 
traverse of village hackeries. 

DISEASE OF LOO, OR STROKE OF THE WIKI), 

The follow'ing account of an extraor- 
dinary and formidable disease, prevalent in 
Bundlekund, is taken from a letter, addres- 
sed to the editor of tlie Calcutta Journal : 

‘ In addition to the cholera, which has 
been doing much mischief all around us, 
the natives have been afflicted with an 
equally terrilile and unaccountable ma- 
lady, which they call Loo. I never heard 
of it till* I came to Bundlecimd ; but I 
have learnt that it commits great havoc 
liere, in all unusually hot seasons (w hich 
this has been.) I am not prepared from 
personal observation to give a minute, or 
very accurate account of this disease, as I 
have not seen a case, though hundreds are 
attacked daily ; for tliey are either killed 
or cured before one can see them, A very 
iiltelligent native of this place mentioned 
to me, on my arrival here, that such a dis- 
ease was very common in hot seasons, and 
from his description of it I thought it 
must be w'hat is called a Stroire of the Sun 
in its mode of attack it very much re- 
sembles that : for example, five or six 
people walking along the road close to 
each other, will be all knocked down at 
the same instant, whilst others, fifty yards 
behind or before them, feel nothing un- 
usual ; they pass with impunity the spot 
where the former have been struck, but 
are very apt to he overtaken by a pes- 
tilential blast of a similar kind, before they 
proceed far ; if immediately soused with 
cold water, they feel scarely any bad effect 
from it, but if not, they die. To produce 
the disease, it is not necessary that they be 
exposed to the sun : for yesterday six or 
seven people sitting together in a comfort- 
able cloth-shop in the bazar, were all at- 
tacked at the same instant. Tlie natives, 
with an appearance of truth, at^ibute it to 
a hot puff' of wind getting m at their 
mouth and nostrils. It attacks only dur- 
ing the heat of the day, and no native of 
Bundelkund moves abroad at this season 
without his stuffed cold-weather jerkin, 
and a similar covering for his head and 
face ; and this they tell you is to prevent 
the ,Xoa. I am not linguist enough to 
know what they mean by ioo, but I am 
inclined to tlnnk' it is the same word as the 
i^otch Ifbvf, and a Persian word pro- 
pouftc^ exactly ip tlie same way, and both 
bearing' the same. ^ijgnificatioU, a blaze or 


Jlajne. If the person seized is slow in rs- 
covering his senses, a powerful emetic has 
wonderful effect. The Judge mentions 
an instance which occurred last year, of 
several Company’s kuls^ees walking toge- 
ther along the road, being all instantly 
killed by the same cause.* 

Such is the interesting description with 
wliich I have been favoured by my emres- 
pondent, and it is just full enough to ex- 
cite a wish to know more concerning the 
nature and origin of this formidable dis- 
ease. It would appear to depend upon 
some peculiarity in the climate of the dis- 
tricts where it prevails ; and the puffs of 
heated wind which have been assigned as 
the cause, I should, d priori, expect to be 
more frequent in Bundelkund than perhaps 
in any other part of India. Though not 
intimately acquainted myself with the cli- 
mate of that province, I have more than 
once passed through it, and had occasion 
to observe the influence on the general 
state of the atmosphere of the rocky emi- 
nences wliich are tliere numerously scat-, 
tered over the surface. Those piles of 
granite, rising abruptly from the plain, 
like bold islets out of the ocean wave, 
become intensely heated by tlie sun*s rays, 
and the materials of w^hich they are ernn- 
posed {viz. hornblende, mica, felspar and 
quartz), possessing great powers both of 
radiation and reflection, the air, in passing 
over them, may be supposad to acquire a 
very elevated temperature, sufficient to 
destroy both animal and vegetable life, and 
even to injure the organic structure. The 
heated currents so formed will be but par- 
tial, how^ever, and meet the traveller only 
in particular directions, depending on the 
figure of the hill, its various angles, and 
the general course of the wind at tlie time. 
It is impossible to say, too, w’hat influence 
may be exerted by the resplendent surface 
of some of the rocks and their different 
aspects, concentrating the heated rays, and 
forming tliem into a focus at particular 
points, like what we observe in the beau- 
tiful experiments of Picket and Leslie ; 
all this is matter of conjecture, but if it 
serve as a hint to those who have more op- 
portunities of observation, and leisure to 
prosecute their inquiries, I shall not con- 
sider it as thrown out in vain. To your 
medical and philosophical readers, at 
least, the subject must be one of interest, 
and with them for the present I shall 
leave it.** 

WEATHER— CHOLERA, &C. 

Delhi, Aug. 13, 1821 — This morning 
early it commenced raining here very 
hea^y with a strong w iud from the cast, 
and, what is very unusual in this part of 
India, it continued night and’ day 
nearly 60 hour^, at the end of wWch tS^e 
several hundred hduses were wa^e4 dofe 
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in the city and the environs, and at least timely medical aid could be resorted to, 
50 people, from the 6rst to the last were have speedily yielded to the administration 
killed by the falling in of the roofs and of medicine. The rains have as yet been 
walls ; dry season had been unusually moderate, but plentiful for all the purposes 
hot. and the rains did not set in before the of cultivation, and the Rvots are in con- 


6th of July, but we had only a scanty 
supply until to-day,’* Gaz. 

Ghazeeporej Aug, 22, 1821. — It is 

with great pleasure we observe that the 
cholera morbus and other diseases so fatal 
in India, have entirely left this station : 
there are but few bad cases in the regi- 
mental hospital,” — Cal. Jour, 

NapauL — Letters from this quarter men- 
tion that Dr. Wallich was then at Catraan- 
doo, enjoying the delightful climate of 
that valley, which, at this season even, is 
seldom liotter than 76“, and usually rang- 
ing from to 76® during the day. ITie 
season had been, however, comparatively 
much hotter than usual in these moun- 
tainous regions, for many peaks and ridges 
that were usually covered \uth snow all the 
year round, were bare in June and July 
this season, and shewed their summits of 
black granite. — Ibid. 

Moor$hedabad, Sept. 6, 1821 — “ We 
have bad such succession of heavy rain, that 
the country is completely inundated ; many 
of the old houses in the city have come 
down, and a poor old sepoy, who was 
cooking his victuals in a mud-wall build- 
ing near Nashaul-Bang, was killed by the 
falling of the wall. It is repeated by the 
natives, that tlie inhabitants of several 
villages have been compelled to quit them 
and take refuge in higher parts of the 
country.” — Ibid, 

Cuttack District f Sepl. 1, 1821.—“ Since 
the commencement of the rains, on tlie 22d 
of June, we have enjoyed a cool and re- 
freshing atmosphere, in comparison with 
what we had endured previous to their 
setting in. *1116 season altogether was 
considered the hottest that had been ex- 
perienced for a great number of years. So 
insufferable was the heat during the month 
of May, and part of June, that even the 
natives were scarcely able to bear its exces- 
sive oppression, 

“ Sickness prevailed in some degree, 
but not more so than is usually tlie case 
during the hot season of the year. At 
Balasore, that scourge, the cholera, raged 
for some time with its accustomed vio- 
lence, and numbers of unfortunate beings 
daily fell victims to its destructive influence 
there, as well as at most places where it 
makes its appeaeance; it conhned itself 
principally to the poorest class of natives, 
who, from their being more numerous, as 
well as destitute of the comforts, and often 
the common necessaries of life, are gene- 
rally the greatest sufferers. At Cuttack, 
Pooree, and the outposts, a few solitary 
instances of cholera have occurred ; some 
hare proved fatal, whilst others, where 


sequence looking forward to tlie pleasing 
pro‘?pect of an abundant haivest, which 
they expect will amply repay them for their 
toil, and at the same time, it is to be 
hoped, have the effect of lowering the 
price of grain, which has been rapidly ad- 
vancing, although far from being scarce.’* 
— Ibid, 

We regret to learn, by letters from tlie 
interior, that the cholera has been very des- 
tructive at Rampoor, Futilighur, Myn- 
pooree and Saugur. — Ibid, 

RAJAH ODWINT SING, MINISTER TO THK 

NAZI3I OF BENGAL, INVESTED WITH THE 

KELLAUT OF CONGRATULATION. . 

Moorskedabad, Aug, 6, 1821.—“ On 
Tlinrsday, 2d inst. the agent of the Most 
Noble the Govemor-gen. at Moorsheda- 
bad held a public durbar, for the purpose 
of investing Rajali Odwint Sing with the 
kellaut of congratulation, conferred by the 
British Government, on his being appoint- 
ed Dewan, or Minister, to his Highness 
the Nazim of Bengal, Bchar, and Ori';&a. 
At 12 o’clock the llajaii arrived, and was 
invested with the customary dress of 
honour in due form, and received at the 
same time a horse, handsomely caparison- 
ed, in the presence of all the natives of 
rank and family in the city ; after which he 
proceed to wait on his Highness the Nazim. 

None of the gentlemen of the station 
were present, which I believe was in con- 
sequence of a very serious indisposition of 
liis Highness the Nawaub Nazim. — Cal, 
Jour, 

FUNERAL OF SHOJAH OOL MOOLKH, LATE 
SOUBAH OF BENGAL. 

Moorshedabad, Aug, 9, 1821, — On the 
morning of the 7th inst. took place the 
funeral of his late Highness Shojah-ool 
Moolkh, Maubaurruck ood Dowl^i, Ali 
Jah, Syed Zein ood Deen, Ali Khan, Ba- 
hadoor, Feroze, Jung, Soubah of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. Very early in the 
morning two companies of H. M. 1 7th 
foot, and live companies of native infantry, 
with two six-pounders, under tlie command 
of Major Beck, rendezvoused in the choke, 
during the period the ceremonial of bathing 
the corpse was performing. At eight, the 
procession commenced, preceded by the 
guns and troops, with reversed arms, the 
band of his Majesty’s 17th playing a 
solemn march, after which came the body 
on a kind of bier covered with jgreen velvet, 
over which was carried a canopy of the 
same materials. Hien followed the ele- 
phants, state horses, and troops of ftie de- 
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tieased, with muflffed kettle-drums, the 
whole procession moved at a slow pace 
towards JafFer Gutige, the burial-place of 
the Naiims, about two miles distant fVomtlie 
city j and was attended, during the whole 
distance, by tlie Agent of the Governor 
General and the Civil Surgeon of the sta- 
dtin, on foot. On the arrival of the corpse 
at the place of interment, three vollies 
were fired by the troops, after which, 29 
minute guns, corresponding with the age of 
his Highness, The whole of the cere- 
monial vas conducted with the ntniot»t 
precision, through excellent arrangements 
made by Major Beck. The conduct of the 
troops was exemplary, and the regularity 
of their movements, after having pre- 
viously performed a fatiguing maich of 
nearly nine miles, was highly creditable to 
tlieir officers. 

His late Highness ascended the musnud 
in 1810 ; his reign afibrds but a small field 
for tlie biographer, and, I regret to say, 
much less for panegyric. Had his High- 
ness been more select in the choice of his 
companions, k is .probable that he would 
have obtained the esteem and respect of the 
iniiahitants of the city ; avarice his ruling 
passion, w^euk and undecided in his judg- 
ments, given up to every kind of de- 
bauchery, and guided by tlie councils of 
a set of interested and designing indivi- 
duals of the lowest class, their pernicious 
advice was higlily prej uncial to his inte- 
rests ; liis temper, naturally bad, was so 
WOTked upon by the machinations of these 
unprincipled chaiacters, tliat he was at 
variance with the whole of his family. — 
Cal. Jour, 13, 

CURRJJN'T VALUE OF GOVERKMENT 
SECURITIES. 

.Buy.] [Sell. 

Prem. Sepl. 12, 1821, Frem. 

Rs.As. Rs.As. 

Six per Cem. Loan Obligation, ^ 
ISI9 to 1S20 J ® 

A-cknowlecigments of Loan of t - . 

^ the ist Ma> lb2i j ' 

LIST OP THE PASSENGERS AND SIHv’s COM- 
PANY LOST ON BOARD THE SHIP LADY 

LUSHINGTON. 

Passengers. 

Capt. Hampton, 1st bat. 7th regt. Ma- 
dras N. I. ; Ensign Wright, 1st bat. 21st 
regt. Madras N. 1, j BIr. Wilson ; 3Ir. 
Rousseau ; Mr. Rousseau’s child ; a 
native woman ; a child ; three China 
men ; a Cook ; Cundapah, servant to Mr. 
Hills; and Captain’s Cook, a native of 
Madras. 

Ship'*s Compavif. 

Mr. Lister, 2d mate ; Abram Hickson, 
Wiliam Jolinson. Alex. Mac TDiinald, 
J^n^]^athui^t,:antt Jal^s^’i^^ ^unen ; 
^i^^'ood, baKef of the Wifem 
Cass and Richard Poopc,’ 

Gov. Ga^.. Aug.'ZZ. 

Asiatic Journ.'^'So. 7*^. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

iS>;)L 1 1 ♦ Ship Rochester, Sutton, from 
Portsmoutli 18tU May. 

19. Sliip Medway, Wight, from New 
South Wales 23d July. 

— Ship Forbes, Roe, from Rangoon 
Aug. 24, 

Departures. 

Sept. 18. Ship Susan, CoUingwood, for 
China. 

— Ship Almorah, Winter, for China. 

Statement of SJupping, hi the river Hoogly y 
on the Uf of Sept. 1821, 

Vessels. Tons. 


Hon. Company’s 'ihip 1 550 

FrccTradcis, for Great Britain 12 5,423 

Ditto for China 1 416 

Country Ships for China 3 1,962 

Count! y ships for London 2 1,439 

Ships and Vessels employed in 

tlie Country Trade 23 8,064 

Laid up for Sale or Freight... 23 10,235 

American Vessels ............. 4 1,434 

French Vessel 1 162 

Portuguese Vessels 3 1,062 

Siamese \’^ssel 1 350 

Total 74 31,098 


ARRIVALS AT THE PRESIDENCY. 

From England : Mrs, Mac Kenzie ; 
Miss A Booth ; J. Mac KilJop, Esq. ; 
Mr. J. H. jMac Kenzie, surgeon ; Messrs. 
E. Tandy and J. Gull, free merchants ; 
Captain J. Anderson, 27th Bengal Inf. ; 
Messrs. S. Williams, R. H. Miles, J. F. 
Bradford, G. Lawrence, Bruce Boswell, 
and R. Williams, cadets ; IVIessrs, T. P. 
Oshorough, and J. Dew'ar, free mariners. 

BIRTHS. 

J</«cll. At Bareilly, Mrs. J. W. S. 
Coiiway, of a son. 

27. The lady of the Rev. J. Clow, IMi- 
nister of the Scotch Church, of a daughter. 

Jtdy 20. Mrs. M Locken, wife of Mr. 
R. Locken, of tlie Hon. Company’s Ben- 
gal jMarine, of a son. 

23. Tlie lady of Capt. Thomas Baker, 
Commander of the ship Nearchus, of a 
daughter. 

Aug. II. At Fiittyghur, the lady of 
Major C. S. Fagan, of a daughter. 

12. At Meerut, the lady c? Capt. J(An 
Jenkins, of his Majesty’s 11th Light Dra- 
goons, of a son. 

1 5. At Allahabad, the lady of Captain 
R. Tickell, of Engineers, of a son. 

19. At Kidderpofe, Mrs. T. Jones, of 
a son. , 

23. Mrs. M. C. RadclifF, of a daughter. 
— At Pattia> The lidy of W. Money, 
Flsm, of 'a’ ^ ^ *' * 

‘ '4l. Mf4W^. T. Beeby, of a daughter. 
28 Mrs. H. C. IMichacl, of a son. 

VoL. xiir. 2 o 
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30. At Hansi, the lady ot“ Capt. Swin- 


hoe, 14th regt. N. I., of a son. 

— Mrs J. Nicholas, of a son. 

31. In Chowrin^ee lane, the lady of 
lieut.C.Paton, Assist. Sup. Public Build- 
ings, Lower Provinces, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. F. Gonsalves, of a son. 

— At Mymensing, Mrs. James Rad- 
cliffe, of a son, 

Sept» 2. Mrs. James Collins, of a son, 

5. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. H. B. 
Armstrong, Adjutant of his Majesty’s 14th 
Foot, of a son. 

6. At Goruckpore, the lady of Rol)ert 
Merlins Bird, Esq,, of the C^vil Service, 
of a son. 

8. At the Presidency, the lady of A. 
G. Paterson, Esq., of a daughter. 

10. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. 
Dacre, of Ishbat. 12th regt. N.I.,ofason. 

12. At Moorshedabad, Mrs. P, McDer- 
mott, of a daughter. 

13. At Gyah, the lady of W. J. Tur- 
quand. Esq., of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter, 

16. In Colingah, the lady of W. Davis, 
Esq., of a son. 

17. The lady of J. P. Lajipkins, Esq., 
of a son. 

20. Mrs. W. D’M. Sinaes, of a son. 

The lady of J. P. Ward, Esq., of 
the Hon. Company's Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

marriages. 

June 1. At Cawnpore, Mr, J. A. Fos- 
cholo, of Dacca, Head Assistant in the 
office of the Agent to the Governor Gene- 
ral, to Miss M. S. Lawrence. 

— At Cawnpore, Mr. A. Nonis, As- 
sistant in the Secretary's Office of the Board 
of Commissioners, to JVIbs S. George. 

July 12. At Dinapore, Lieut, and Adjt. 
Lloyd, 2d bat. 18th regt. N.I., to Char- 
lotte, third daughter of Brev, Capt. Wil- 
liams, his Majesty's 59th Foot. 

18. At the Cadiedral, J. Rycroft Best, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, to Georgiana, 
daughter of Wm. Nathan Wright Hewett, 
Esq., formerly of this establishment, and 
now of Weston Green, in the county of 
Surrey. 

— At Dinapcwe, at tlie bouse of Col, 
Macgregor, commanding lus Majesty’s 
59th regt. of Foot, Lieut. M. Niclmlson, 
of the 15tb regt. N.I ., to Miss J.D. Moo- 
die, eldest daughter of the late J. Moodie, 
£sq., of Melsettee, Orkney. 

At Nusseerabad, by Brigadier Gen. 
Knox, commanding at that Station, C. W. 
Welshman, M.D.,to Miss C. Eliot 

Sept* 1. At St. John’s Cathedral, H. 
P. Russell, Esq., of tlie Civil Service, to 
Louisa, fourth ^ughter of Lieut. Col. 
Sherwood, of the ArtrUerj'. 

- — At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. S. J. 
W’akcUn, of the Hon. Company’s Ma- 
rine, to Miss H, A, 


1. At Cuttack, Mr. Richard Lind' 
say, to Miss Clara Charles, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Samuel Charles. 

7. At St John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. 
D. Corrie, Lieut. Henry Pennington, to 
Miss Elfrida Cassandra Willoughby. 

13. At St John’s Cathedral, Mr. D* 
R. Hodgkinson, Assist. Apothecary of the 
Hon. Company’s Service, to Miss Mary 
Ann Forth. 

15, At St, John's Cathedral, Lieut A. 
Suter, of his Majesty’s Royal Scots, to 
Miss Eliza Mercer. 

— At St John's Cathedral, Mr. Geo. 
Chiene, shipwright, to Miss Maria Fassos* 

17. At St John's Cathedral, R. L. N. 
Irvine, Esq., Lieut in his Majesty's 87tb 
regt, to Miss Mary Anne Williams. 

— . At St John’s Cathedral, Poyntz 
Stewart, Esq., M.D., Civil Surgeon, How- 
rah, to Miss Statham, daughter of Capt. 
Robt. Monteath Statham, of the St. He- 
lena Establishment 

— At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. M. 
Ryan, of the Hon. Company’s Marine, 
to Miss Catherine Merryman. 

DEATHS. 

June 10. On board the Sir Stephen 
Lushington, Capt. W. Perkins, lOth regt, 
N. I. 

July 13. Mrs. Dorinda Cornelius, wife 
of Mr, Henry Cornelius, aged 33. 

18. Louisa Marcus, daughter of J. P, 
Marcus, Esq., of Naunsaugur, near Arrah. 

20. Louisa Matilda, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Alexander Harrison. 

22. At his dwelling-house in Entally, 
Puddoopokur, after a painful and linger- 
ing illness of ten months, Mr. R. Beek, 
sen., of Little Charles Street, Westminster, 
in the county of Middlesex, and late a 
Captain in the Country Service, leaving 
a widow, a son and two daughters, to be- 
moan their irreparable loss. 

24. Of the spasmodic choleia. Master 
Richard, son of John Smith, Esq., of 
Purnea, aged nine yeare. 

26. At sea, on board the ship Rochester, 
Miss Mary Carshore. 

29. Peter Davidson, Esq., of Bhaugh- 
pore, aged 32. 

8. At Loodianal], Lieutenant and 
Brev. Capt. G. Stubbins, Adjt. 1st bat. 
25th regt. N. I. 

9. At Dinapore, of the epidemic cho- 
lera, Mrs, Mary Babonau, the wife of H. 
Babonau, Esq., Assistant Commissary of 
Ordnance, aged 48. 

10. The infant daughter of Mr. Berry. 

— At Kurnaul, Alfred John Cave, the 

infant son of Capt. J. H. Cave, aged nine 
months. 

14. At Cawnpore, Emily Jcssey, tiie 
infant daughter of Capt. E. B. Craigie. 

— At Futtyghur, of the cholera mor- 
bus, Demetrius, son of Mr. J. C. Mavro- 
Hy, aged fifteen months. 
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17. After a very short illness, S. P. 
Bagram, Esq., a well known and highly 
respected Armenian merchant. 

— At the bouse of Mr. John Chew, 
Baliaghaut Boad, Mr. Peter Simpson, late 
Second Officer of the ship Indian Trader, 
and eldest son of the present Col. Simpson, 
of Plean, by Falkirk, Stirlingshire. 

48. At Cawnpore Farm, the infant son 
of W. Dickson, aged seven months and six 
days, after a short illness of seven days. 

25. Mrs. Frances Fraser, aged 80. 

The infant son of Mr. W. Robertson. 

— John, son of the late John Battye, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, aged fifteen 
years. 

— At Allahabad, Rose Jemima Sarah, 
the infant daughter of Lieut. Col. Fether- 
stonhaugh, commanding 1st bat. Native 
Invalids, at that station. 

26. Sarah, the infant daughter of Mr. 
W. Wallis, aged eight days. 

At Burrisol, Charles Chapman, Esq., 
senior merchant on this establishment. In 
him the Company have lost an active and 
faithful servant, his relatives and acquain- 
tance a warm and sincere friend. 

SO. At the house of H. Harris, Esq., 
Dum-Dum, Ashworth Barker Bingley, 
youngest son of Lieut. T. B. Bingley, 
Horse Artillery, 

31. At Benares, in progress to join the 
battalion he was appointed to do duty with 
at Delhi, Ensign John Clark, aged 19 
years. 

— At Patna, at the house of Sir Charles 
P’Oyly, Bart., Flora Mary Campbell, the 
infant daughter of J. M, Macnabb, Esq., 
of the Civil Service. 

SejH* 1. At iVIhoWjMr. David Nash, De- 
puty Assistant Commissary of Ordnance, 
in charge of theMagazine with the IVIalwah 
Field Force. 

5. At Ghazeepore, HUare Elizabeth, the 
eldest daughter of Robert Barlow, Esq,, 
of the Civil Service, aged 1 year. 

6. At Goruckpore, Jane Grant, wife of 
Robert Mertins Bird, Esq., of the Civil 
Service. 

9. Capt, Charles Court, Marine Sur- 
veyor General, aged 46. 

12. R. A. St. Leger, Esq., son of the 
Hon. General St. Leger, aged 25. 

— Mrs. A. E. Beaumont, wife of the 
late Mr, John Montgomery Beaumont, 
aged 35. 

13. Mr, Edward William George, of 
the H. C. Pilot Service ; he was unfortu- 
nately drowned while going alongside tlie 
Guide, pilot vessel, at Kidderpore. 

14. Mrs. Anna Kent, wife of Mr. C. 
M. Kent. 

*— Mr^. Maria De Concei^as. 

1 5. At Chinsurab, Richard Jenkinson, 
Esq., aged 45 years, sincerely and de- 
servedly regretted. 

17. Mr. J. F. Landeraan, aged 23. 


17. Miss Charlotte Maria Clermont, 
aged 13 years. 

1 8. Mrs. Sarali Comberbach, the lady of 
Benjamin Comberbach, Esq., attorney 
at law, aged 51. 

19. John Cooper, Esq., Ship-builder, 
at Howrah, aged 62. 

Lately, at Futtyghurh, Solomon Hill, 
Esq., many years a respectable inhabitant 
of that station. 


MADRAS. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Sept. 13. Mr. Peter Cherry, to be First 
Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal 
and Circuit for the Centre Division. 

Mr. Hugh Lord, Second Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
for the Northern Division. 

Mr. Thomas Newnham, Third Judge 
of do. do. do. 

Mr. G. F, Cherry, Judge and Criminal 
Judge of the Zillah of Cuddapab. 

Mr. Charles Hyde, Principal Collector 
of the Southern Division of Arcot. 

Mr. William Cooke, Principal Collec- 
tor of the Nortliern Division of Arcot. 

Mr. Brooke Cunlifte, Sub- Collector 
and Assistant Magistrate in the Southern 
Division of Arcot. 

Mr. Henry Chamier, Sub- Collector and 
Assistant Magistrate in the Northern Di- 
vision of Arcot. 

Mr, Henry Viveash, Senior Deputy Se- 
cretary to the Board of Revenue, 

Mr. R. H. Clive, Head Assistant to the 
Principal Collector and Magistrate of 
Coimbatore. 

Mr. H. Vibart, Register of the Zillah 
of Verdachellum. 

Mr. N. W. Kindersley, Assistant to 
the Collector and Magistrate of Trichino- 
poly. 

Mr. W, Ashton, Assistant to the Prin- 
cipal Collector and Magistrate of Tanjore. 

27. Mr. J. A. Dalzell to be Assistant 
to the Chief Secretary to Government. 

The Rev. Joseph Wright, Cli^lain at 
Masulipatam. 

Oct. 4. Mr, James Monro to be Sub- 
Collector and Assistant Magistrate of 
Coimbatore. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AND OTHER GENERAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Aug. 28, Capt. J. Napier, 15th regt. 
N.I., to be Assist. Adj. Gen. to the Light | 
Field Division of the Hyderabad Subsi-I 
diary Force, at Jaulnah. 

Sept. 14. Ensign G. A. Underwood, of 
Engineers, to take charge of the Depart- 
ment of Superintending Engineer in the 
Southern Division. 

e 0 2 
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LIGHT CAVALRY, 

2d Regt. June 22. Sen. Cornet G. BI* 
Floyer to be Lieut., vice Unden'ood, de- 
ceased; date of com. 13th June 1821. 

3d Begf. Aug, 24. Sen. Comet Edvv. 
Archer Langley to be Lieut., vice Biss, 
invalided ; date of com. 1 8th Aug. 1821 . 

Ath Sept. 4. Sen. Capt. Robert 

Close to be Blajor ; Sen. Lieut. (Brev, 
Capt.) Henry O’Brien to be Captain ; and 
Sen. Comet Henry Coningham to be 
Lieut , vice Palin, deceased ; date of com- 
missions, 28th Aug. 1821. 

Sth Be^- Aug. 14. Sen. Comet E. H. 
Raymond to be Lieut., vice Lockhart, de- 
ceased ; date of com. 8th Aug. 1821, 

Cornets recently admitted and promoted 
appointed to do duty. 

Sept. 28. Cornets W, D. Harrington, 
C. H. Graeme, J. R. Robertson, and H. 
Briggs, to do duty with Tthregt. L. C. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

1st Regt. July 23. Lieut. G, Gill is re- 
moved from 1st to 2d bat. 

24. Lieut, G. Gill is appointed to be 
Interp. and Quar.Mast. to 2d bat , vice 
Thuillier, 

2d Regt. Aug. 2. Lieut. G. M. Ar- 
thur is removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

4tk BtgL July 23, Lieut. Col. C. 
M‘Leod (late prom.) is posted to 1st bat. 

Aug. 17. Sen. Ensign G. IMarshall to 
be Ueut,, vice Calvert, deceased ; date of 
com. 24th July 1821, 

5lh Regt. Aug. 17. Lieut. Robt. Gray 
is promoted to the rank of Brev. Capt. 
from 24 til May last. 

6lh R-'gt. June 22. Lieut. V. Mathias, 
to be Adjutant of 2d bat., vice BI* Master, 
promoted. 

Sept. 27. Capts. P. Barclay and Bl. J. 
Harris are removed from 2d to 1st bat., 
and J. Watson from 1st to 2d bat. 

7 til Regt. Aug. 24. Sen, Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) James Dalgairns to be Captain ; 
and &n. Ensign R. C. Boardman to be 
Lieut., vice Hampton, deceased ; date of 
commissions 12th Aug. 1821. 

lO^A Regt. Aug. 2. Lieut. W. Bogle is 
posted to the 1st bat. of Pioneers, vice 
Hodges. 

IIM Regt. June 19. Sen. Ensign J. R. 
Sandford to be Lieut., vice Green, de- 
ceased ; date of com. 3d June 1821. 

14/A Regt. July 24. Sen. Ensign G- 
Waymouth to be Lieut , vice Nelthropp, 
deceased; date of com. i7th July IS2J, 
Aug. 7. Lieut. S. W. Fox to be Adj. 
to 2d bat , vice Thorpe. 

Lieut. E. A. B-P Curdy to be Interp. 
and Quar.Mast. to 2d bat., vice Nelthropp. 

Sept. 21. Sen. Ensign William Craigie 
to be Lieut., vice Carmichael, deceased. 

15th Regt. June 22. Sen, Ensign H. 
Face to be Lieut., vice Trotter, deceased ; 
date of com. 1 2th June 1 821 . 


I6th Regt. Sept. 21. Sen. Ensign Ed- 
ward James to be Lieut,, vice Hansard 
deceased. 

17th Regt. July 31. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) Edw. Cadogan to be Captain, and 
Sen. Ensign T. S. Claridge to be Lieut. ^ 
viceWarburton, deceased; date of commis- 
sions 19th Feb. 1821. 

18M Regt. Sept. 28. Lieut. Kellett is 
removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

19//i Regt. June 19. Sen Ensign J. 
Arden to be Lieut., vice Blaitland, de- 
ceased; date of com. 31st Blay 1821, 

22, Lieut. J. W. Cleavcland to be In- 
terp, and Quar. Blast, to 1st bat , vice 
Blaitland, deceased. 

Lieut, J, W. Butterworth to be Adju- 
tant to 2d bat., vice Cleaveland, 

20/A Regt. June. 22. Sen. Ensign J. 
V. Hughes to be Lieut., vice Bonham, 
deceased ; date of com. 9th June 1821. 

21.S/ Regt. July 23. Blajor J. Wright 
is posted to 1st bat. 

Aug. 2, Ensign H. Hall is removed 
from 2d to l&t bat, 

22d Regt. Aug. 7. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) Fred, Crowe to be Captain, and 
Sen, Ensign R. Blanch to be Lieut., vice 
Talbot, deceased ; date of commissions 
18th July 1821. 

28. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) T. B. 
Jones to be Captain, and Sen, Ensign J. 
U. Colebrooke to be Lieut., vice Leitli, 
deceased ; date of commissions 20th Aug. 
1821. 

Sept. 20. Capt. C, D. Dunn is re- 
moved from 1st to 2d bat. 

Capt. T. B, Jones (late prom.) is post- 
ed to 1st bat. 

24/A Regt. June 22. Sen. Ensign C. 
Bond to be Lieut , vice Heatli, deceased ; 
date of com. 14th June 1821. 

Ri/le Cojps. July 23. Lieut. T. Dallas 
to be removed from the stiength of the 
Rifle Corps. 

Cadets recently admitted and promoted ap^ 
pointed to do di ty. 

July 28. Ensign H. K. Macauley, with 
2d bat. 11th regt. 

Sept. 28. Ensign A. Harrison, with 1st 
bat. 2d regt. 

Ensigns T. Duke, E. Simpson, W. 
Hal pin, W. Rawlins, K. Brett, and H. 
E. C. O’Conner, with 1st bat. 3d regt. 

ARTILLFRY. 

June 22. The undermentioned 2d- 
Licuts. arc promoted to be Ist-Lieuts. ; 
date of commissions 8th June 1821: 

2d Lieut George Alcock, 

2d- Lieut. John Horne. 

2d-Lieut. Blathew Campbell, 

2d-Lieut. Edw. Sayer Burchell, 

2d- Lieut. Thomas Robert Boyle. 

engineers, 

Aug. 14. Sen. Lieut. John Coventry to 
be Captain, and Sen. Ensign J. J. Uit.- 
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demood to be Lieut., vice Fotheringharn, 
deceased; date of commissions 4th Aug. 
1821. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

June 22. Sen. Assist. Surg. John Ir- 
ving to be full Surg. , vice Cook, deceased; 
date of rank 18th May 1821. 

July 27. Surg. John Irving to take 
rank fioin lltli Jan, 1821, vice^lngledew, 
retired. 

Sen. Assist. Surg, W. E. E. Conwell, to 
be Surg., vice Cooke, deceased; date of 
rank 18th May 1821. 

Aug. 14. Sen. Assist. Surg. David 
Henderson to be Surg., vice Sutton, de- 
ceased ; date of rank, 9th July 1821. 

Sub -Assist. Surg. J. Allan, from doing 
duty under the Superintending Surgeon, 
to be attached to the Deputy IVIedical 
Storekeeper, Nagpore Subsidiary Force. 

Sub- Assist, Surg, W. Collins, from do- 
ing duty under the Staff Surgeon, to be 
attached to the Cantonment Surgeon, Se- 
cunderabad. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. J. Caldeira (late pro- 
motion) to be attached to the Deputy 
IVIedical Storekeeper, Field Force, Dooab. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. J. Myers (late pro- 
motion) to do duty under the Staff Sur- 
geon, Travancore Subsidiary Force. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. M. Borrell (late pro- 
motion) to do duty under the Staff -Sur- 
geon, Field Force, Jaulnah. 

Sub- Assij.t. Surg. J. Timasfield (late 
promotion) to do duty under the Superin- 
tending Surgeon, Presidency. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. M. De Sylva (late 
promotion) to be attached to the Garrison 
Surgeon, Bellary. 

Sub- Assist. Surg. J, J. Theodore (late 
promotion) to do duty under the Superin- 
tending Surgeon, Alysote. 

Sul>- Assist. Surg. P. Borthwick (late 
promotion) to be attaciied to the Deputy 
Medical Storekeeper, Field Force, Jaulnah. 

Sub Assist. Surg. G. D. Uozario, from 
dmng duty under the Garrison Surgeon, 
Trichinopoly, to do duty under the Super- 
intending Surgeon, Southern Division. 

17. Sub- Assist. Surg. Corboz, of the 
Invalid Estabishment, is attached to the 
Dispensary in Fort St. George; and Sub- 
Assist. Surg. De Sylva is appointed to do 
duty under the Sen. Surg at St. 'lliomas’s 
IVIount. 

21. Mr. Assist. Surg, Thomas Keys is 
ordered to do duty under the Garrison 
Surgeon of Poonamallee. 

24. IVIr. Assist. Surg. J. Smart, to be 
Garrison Surgeon at Negapatam, 

31. Mr. Assist. Surg. Joseph Law and 
Mr. Assist. Surg. G. Gleig to do duty 
under the Garrison Surgeons of Fort St. 
George and Poonamallee respectively. 

Sept. 1 8. Mr, Francis Godfrey is ad- 
mitted on the Establishment as an Assist. 
Surgeon. 


Mr. Assist. Surg. Godfrey is appointed 
to do duty under the Surgeon of the Horse 
Brigade of Artillery at St. Thomas’s 
Mount. 

Messrs, Assist. Surgeons R. C. Evans 
and S. Higginson are appointed to do 
duty under the Surgeon to the 2d bat. 
of Artillery at St. Thomas’s Mount. 

Surg. W, E. E. Con well (late prom.) 
is posted to 21st regt. and ist. bat. 

Surg. D. Henderson (late prom.) is 
posted to 1 3th regt. and 1 st. bat 

Surg. S. Dyer is removed from 1 3th to 
2d regt. Light Cavalry, 

Assist Surg, J. Cox is removed from 
Rifle Corps to 2d regt Light Cavalry. 

Assist. Surg. A. Stevenson is removed 
from 2d to 4th regt. Light Cavalry. 

Assist, Surg. W. Train is removed from 
1 6tli to 6th regt. and 2d bat. 

Assist Surg. J. Dalraahoy is removed 
from 6tli to 11th regt and 2d bat. 

Assist. Surg. \V. Shearman is removed 
from 11th to 16th regt and 2d bat 

Assist Surg. G. A. Herklotts is remov- 
ed from 7th to 11th regt. and 1st bat 

Assist Surg, J. Mac Dougall is removed 
from 11th to 7th regt. and 1st bat. 

21. Mr. John Caowall, Mr. John Brown, 
and Mr. James George Coleman, are ad- 
mitted on tlie establishment as Assistant 
Surgeons, 

INVALID ESTABLISHMENT. 

Aug. 17. Lieut. George Biss, 3d regt. 
Light Cavalry, is transfeiTed to the Inva- 
lid EsUiblishment at his request, 

FURLOUGHS. 

July 24. Lieut. R. Alexander, 24th 
regt. N. I., is permitted to return to Eu- 
rope on sick certificate. 

Aug. 14. Mr. Surg. Henderson to pro- 
ceed to sea on sick certificate for three 
montlis. 

17. Mr. Assist. Surg. C. Jones and Mr. 
Assist. Surg. W. B. Jack to return to Eu- 
rope on sick certificate. 

Tlie leave to return to Europe granted 
in January last to Major Carfrae, 3d regt, 
N. I., is cancelled at his request. 

Lieut. G. Dods, 3d regt. N.I , to pro- 
ceed to sea on sick certificate for eight 
months. 

21. Lieut. T. M, Lane, 1st regt. Light 
Cavalry, to return to Europe on sick certi- 
ficate. 

24. Lieut. Tliomas Wallace, 25th regt. 
N.I., to return to Europe on sick certifi- 
cate. 

28. Major W. Woodhouse, 7th regt. 
N. I., to return to Europe for three years. 

Sept. 14. Major Lee, 20th regt. N.I., 
to return to Europe for three years. 

Lieut. A. Pinson, 23d regt. N.I., to re- 
turn to Eorope on sick certificate. 

I.ieut. G. H. Thomas, 7th regt. Light 
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CaTaliy^ to proceed to sea, on sick cettifi- 
ca^ for six months. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

XAW IITTXIXICENCE. 

Criminal Session* 

llie Criminal Session of Oy^ and Ter- 
Tniw er and General Gaol Delivery com- 
mences 10th of Oct., at the Court House 
on the Beach. The following is a copy of 
the Calendar. 

Michael Mosely, 'William Taylor, and 
Robert Hughes, the two former privates, 
and the latter a drummer in his Majesty’s 
46th regt. of foot, charg«i with felonious- 
ly stealing sundry articles to the value of 
79 rupees and 1 anna, the property of one 
Baboo. 

William Dudley Highland, late a wri- 
ter in the Post-office at St. Thomas’s 
Mount, charged with a felony in stealing 
a letter containing a Bengal lottery ticket. 

James Patterson, a surgeon in the Hon, 
Company’s service, cliarged with forgery, 

'Veneataputty, of Madras, labourer, 
charged with uttering two false and coun- 
terfeited star pagod^, and uttering the 
same to one Cbellapah Chitty, knowing 
the same to be false and counterfeited. 

Veeren and Raumen, of Madras, la- 
bourers, charged with feloniously stealing 
sundry bottles of medicine, scales, and 
other sundry articles, of the value of 33 
pagodas, 39 fanams, and 60 cash, the 
property of Veerasawmy Chitty and Saw- 
my Naick* 

Rundappah Moodelly, of Madras, la- 
bourer, charged with feloniously stealing 
sundry pieces of broadcloth of the value, of 
735 rupees, 6 annas, and 8 pice, the pro- 
perty of this Hon. Company. 

Narrain Chitty, of Madras, labourer, 
charged with feloniously stealing sixty-two 
bags of vriieat, of the value of eighty pago- 
das, the property of John Solomon Hall. 

Lutcfamimen, of Madras, labourer, 
charged with feloniously stealing thirty- 
six rupees, the property of one Kistnam^ 
Chitty. 

'Vencataroyloo, of Madras, labourer, 
charged with feloniously stealing one gold 
neck ornament and one gold ring, both 
valued at seventy-five pagod^B, the property 
of one Mangattah. 

lyalix), charged with feloniously stealing 
sundry jewels of the value of thirty-nine 
pagodas, the property of one Raumasaw- 
my. 

Yasoo, of Madras, '^labourer, charged 
with feloniously entering the dwelling- 
house of one Mrs. Tara Gallistan, and steal- 
ing therout one chintz cot curtain of the 
value of one pagoda, the property of the 
said Mrs. Tara Gallistan. 

Andrew Reardon, a private in his Ma- 
jesty’s 34th re^. foot, charged with fe- 
lonumsly stealing a gold watch, &c. of 


the value of one hundred and twenty-seven 
pagodas, the property of one Peter M’Do- 
nald, 

Rungiab, of Madras, labourer, charged 
with feloniously stealing sundry articles 
of the value of sixty-four pagod^, seven- 
teen fanams and fifty cash, the property 
of one Soobbammah. 

Cunniah, charged with uttering a false 
and forged bill of exchange, drawn on the 
Accountant General for Madras rupees 
three hundred and sixty, and annas four, 
purporting to have been drawn by R. 
Young, Acting Paymaster at Nagpore, 
with intent to defraud the Hon. East-ln • 
dia Company, 

Valoyden, of Madras, labourer, charged 
with fdlooiously ravishing one Putchay 
Mootoo, — Mad, Gov, Gaz, Oct, 9, 

TAX UPON THE PROFITS OF TBAOX. 

BeUary . — The shops of the Parsee mer- 
chants at this station are shut up, in con- 
sequence of a demand by the collector 
of a tax upon their profits in trade called 
'Veesabuddee, This tax, it would seem, is 
due by the letter of the Regulations of 
Government so far back as 1818, though 
it has not been hitherto levied ; indeed it 
seems hardly consistent with the mild and 
equitable system of British Government to 
throw a monopoly into the hands of Euro- 
{^m shopkeepers, to the detriment of na- 
tive merchants and purchasers in general : 
accordingly it is doubted whether the let- 
ter and the spirit of the regulation in 
question are not at variance : the mode in 
which the Veesabuddee has been collected 
from the Parsee and Hindoo merchants, 
is certainly very disputable as to its le- 
gality. — Hurk, 

COURSE OF EXCHANGE, AND PRICE OF 

company’s paper, 

Oct. 10, 1821. 

On England 

At 30 days* sight, Is. lOd. per Mad. rup. 

90 days’ sight, Is. 10§d. per do. 

6 months’ sight. Is. lid. per do. 

On Bengal 

At 30 dajrs* sight, 93 to 95 sicca rupees, 
per 100 Madras rupees. 

Company’s Paper 

Rcmittable, 14§ per cent. prem. 

New Loan, 9§ do do 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals, 

Aug, 18. Slip Cornwall, Richardson, 
from Bombay 31st July, 

22. Ship Bombay Castle, Hutchinson, 
from Bombay 29th July, 

30. Ship Rochester, Sutton, from Ports- 
mouth 18th May. 

Sept, 2. Ship Anna Robertson, Biden, 
from Loudon 4th April, 
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5. Hon. Company's ship Marquis of 
Wellington, BUnchs^d, from Londcm ISth 
May. 

— S9iip Thomas Grenville, Manning, 
from London 18th May. 

9. Ship Daphne C^tfield, from Lun> 
don 21st May, 

12. Ship Perseverance, Biron, from Li- 
verpool 19th May, and Madeira 6dj June. 

15. Ship Ajax, Clark, from London 
18th May. 

— Ship Orient, Wallace, from London 
20th March. 

— Ship Britannia, Luke, from Lon- 
don 18th May. 

16. Ship Albion, Weller, from London 
1 9th May. 

17. SMp Eliza, Woodhead, from Cal- 
cutta. 

18. Ship William Mil^, Beadle, from 
London 20th April, and Isle of France 
15th Aug. 

— Ship Woodford, Chapman, from 
London 1st June. 

24. Ship Abberton, Gilpin, from Lon- 
don 29tli May, and Madeira 22d June. 

Oct. 3. Ship Andromeda, Stewart, from 
London 9th June. 

Departures. 

Aug* 18, Hon. Company^ diip Gene- 
ral Harris, Welstead, for Penang and 
China. 

19. Ship Venus, Dawson, for Manilla. 

— Ship Glorious, Patterson, for Co- 

ringaand Calcutta. 

24. Ship Bombay Merchant, Hill, for 
Calcutta. 

26. Ship Bombay Castle, Hutchinson, 
for Calcutta. 

27. Ship Cornwall, Richardson, for Pe- 
nang. 

Sept. 1. Ship Rochester, Sutton, for 
Calcutta. 

14. Ship Perseverance, Biron, for Cal- 
cutta. 

17. Ship Anna Robertson, Biden, for 
Calcutta. 

18. Ship Eliza, Woodhead, for Bus- 
sorah. 

21, Ship Thomas Grenville, Manning, 
for Calcutta. 

22. Ship Marquis of Wellington, Blan- 
chard, for Calcutta. 

SO. Ship William Miles, Beadle, for 
Calcutta. 

— Ship Woodford, Chapman, for Cal- 
cutta. 

Oct. 1. Ship Orient, Wallace, for Cal- 
cutta. 

6. Ship Albion, Weller, for Calcutta. 

9. Ship Andromeda, Stewart, for Cal- 
cutta. 

10, Ship Ajax, Clark, for Calcutta. 

AARIVALS AT THK TRESIDEXCT. 

From Englnwi : The Hon, SirLh^Ies 
Oiey, Puisne Judge of tlie Supreme Court 


of Judicature at this Presidency; Lady 
Grey, Mrs. Tolfrey ; Xdisses H. and M- 
Hare ; Dr. J, Hare ; G. H. Dacre, Esq., 
Capt. T. Fair ; Mrs. Sullivan, Mrs. Man- 
ning, E. R. Sullivan, Esq., W. Kinders- 
ley, Esq., Rev. J. Wright, Mr. J, W, 
Wright, Mr. Ashton, Mr. W. Hall, Capt. 
R. Hunter, Capt. J. Read, 69th re^, 
Lieut. Bagsbaw, 89th regt. Ensign Ol- 
pherts, 89th regt., Messrs. R. C. Evans 
and S. Higginson, Assist Surgs. ; Messrs. 
Sheriff, W. Brooks, Duncan, B. W. Symes, 
C.'Ilmrsby, A. T, Cotton, and J. John- 
ston, Cadets ; Mrs. Rosser and child, Mrs. 
Parr, Mrs. Wilson, Miss Bishop, Rev. 
Mr. Parr, Mr. Wilson, Captains Bishop, 
Gwyime, and Williams; Lieuts. Gwynne, 
Finn, and G. K. Babington ; Ensigns 
Browne and Moore ; Messrs. T. Gordon, 
W. Scott, T. Anderson, T. A. Sherman, 
C. W. Urcholey, A. T. Ormsby, and P. 
Clemons, Cadete ; Mrs. and Miss Marsh- 
man, Mrs. Mack, Mrs. Bampton, Mrs. 
Peggs, Misses Cooke and Shepherd ; 
Messrs. W. Gatfields, W. Ward, W. Bamp- 
ton, J. Peggs, J. Mack, R, Ferris, and 
Samuel Ferris, Cadets ; Messrs. T. May- 
ner, E, Simpson, Duncan, Flyter, R. W. 
Lang and W. Rawlins ; Miss C. S. Gas- 
coigne; Messrs. G. Affleck, J. Brell, 
Briggs, and Robinson ; Lieut and Mrs. 
Ross, Lieut. T, Dale, Messrs. J. Calwell, 
Lewis, W. Harfin, J. Dacres, J. T. Whit- 
combe, W. D. Harrington, Campbell, J. 
Drake, C. H. Grseme, A. Harrison, J. C. 
Whitlock, I. M. George, and Brown; Mr. 
Coleman, Assist. Surg, ; Mr, O’Conner, 
Cadet. 

BIRTHS. 

July 1 7. At Pondicherry, the Lady of 
Capt J. Wahab, commandng 6th extra 
bat., of a daughter. 

19. At Trichinopoly, Mrs. Haig, of a 
daughter. 

Aug. 4. At Secunderabad, the lady of 
Capt. Waddell, Paymaster to the Head 
Quarters Subsidiary Force, of a son. 

9. At the Presidency, the lady of Major 
George Cadell, Assist. Adjt Gen. of the 
army, of a daughter. 

11. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Assist 
Surg. Ewart, 16th light Infantry, of a 
daughter. 

12. At Masulipatam, the lady of Caqit 
T. B. Jones, 6th extra bat., of a son. 

18. At Cannanore, the lady of Major 
J. Leslie, commanding his Majesty’s 69tl| 
regt, of a daughter. 

19. At the Presidency, the lady of H. 
Dickinson, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Cour^lum, Tinnevelly, the lady 
of J. Haig, Esq., Civil Service, of a 
daughter, 

26. At Quilon, Travapeore, the lady of 
Lient. Col. Clifford, C.B., his Majesty’s 
89th regt., of a son. 






j^dy of Lieut 

Holdsworth, Iiis Majesty’s ‘p2jt regtj of 

Service, of a 

daughter. 

1 51 . M Tfeliiidif^Ty, the ladyof M. Lew- 
in, Esq., of a daughter, 
t - JSept, 2, At Cottagau, in TVavancore, 
Mi^^Eeur*, of a son. 

7. Bandore, the lady of Capt. Sa- 
1 3th Light Dragoons, of a daughter. 

« At Bellary, the lady of J. C Wrough- 
|o% Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, of 
«s|il 1-bom child. 

; 10. At Nagpore, the lady of Ensign 
J. S. Impey, 1st bat, 8th regt. N.T., of a 
son. 

' 13, At TrichinopoTy, the lady of W, R, 
Taylor, of the Hon. Company’s Civil Ser- 
fiocy of a daughter. 

, 16. At Masulipatam, the lady of Capt. 
G, Jones, Major of Brigade in the northern 
of the army, of a son. 

• . At Coimbatore, the lady of F. F. 
Clementson, Esq., of the Civil Service, of 
a son. 

2Z The l?dy of Capt. Crisp, of a son. 

^ At Trichinopoly, the lady of Lieut. 
^1. Brodie, of a son. 

^ 26, The lady of John Gwatldn, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

27. Hie lady of J. Macleod, Esq., of 

a son. . 

— At Kelladghee, the lady of Lieut. 
William Peyton, of tlie 2d bat. 1 9th regt. , 
of a daughter. 

OcU 7. At the Presidency, tlie lady of 
J, .M. Heath, Esq., of a still-born son. 


4^^-Iit^g^ce.^'M^. [Mabch, 

elaiy of jCieut. 2^.** Bdthafr ^Chipel, 

J.Vof a son Mai^n 

J. M.*D*Souza, eldest daru^t^ of* Ifr. 


S. P. t^’Shdza', f^fe'^Stqierin^skird^t ttf ihe 


MABRTACES. 

21. At St, George’s Church, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Henry Charles Dickens, 
commanding his Majesty’s .34tb regt,, to 
eldest daughter of the late Lieut. 
Col. Samuel Dalrymple, C. B., of tlie 
Madras Artillery. 

At Bt, George’s Choultry Plain, 
^Edward Lake, Esq., of the Madras En- 
.^pneexs, to Harriet Marianne, fourth 
daughter etf John Geldingham, 

B.' At the Reridency, Nagpore, Capt. 
A. Mo^gomerie, 27th regt, Bengal 
Kfcinah, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Damcans ^ Ratlio, Mid Lothian. 

M4: by the Rev,. Dr. Hut- 

aldbsonf Lfenft Qum.Mast. Jackson, 
fldis-s 'V and^^ oot, 

^l'^.i*'A*Watlt^;’a«arVi 2 agapatam, LfOut, 
Yi* B. Kemwoif Quart. Mast, of -Horse 
Artillery, to Eliz^eth, eldest daughter of 
Hcttry Ym^e, commanding at that 
station. 


, _ _ , , 

Fred. Dervafe, of the'’ 

Amelia, tlffird datight^ ^ TiehfcT^'^Cdl. 
Lihiohd, orAd'Armleiy. ■ •'*< ? 

10. At St. George Church, Lieut'dnant 
Crawley, of the BornMy'e^ahli^ftieift, to 
Rfeltecca^ Lisetta, youngest or%ie 

late John Bevor Buchanan, Esq., df Fin- 
tona. County Tyrone, Ireland. 

nrATijs, 

It is with real and unaffected regr^ that 
we record the death of the Hon. Sir, .Geo. 
Cooper, Ku, second. Piri^e Judgq of 
bis IVIajesty’s Supreme , Cour^ of Judica- 
ture at iVIadras, Thia melanciioly event 
took place on Thursday, ^SOth with 

a suddenness tliat alamisd fuid,.^stpnished 
tlie whole settlement. Sir Cot^r 

has added another to th^ victims 

to the spasmodic cliolera^ .Aecustop|ed as 
we have been of late years ^e awful 
visitations of Providence, from th^ dreadful 
epidemic which has so long ravaged India, 
we know of no instance in %vliidi this iatal 
disuse has been attended. ,witli such strik- 
ing and melancholy circumstances, -as, in 
the one which it is our painful duty ipo>v to 
notice. The late Sir, George Cooper was 
in full health and spirits up to . the hour 
of* the attack ; on Tuesday, being .Judge’s 
day, he transacted business at his Cham- 
bers at tlie Court- House. Oi\ Thursday 
he rose in health and strength,, and took 
his usual morning’o ride, and tlipugh on 
the road he experienced a littje nausea of 
the stomach, ho was otherwh^ > welk and 
had no idea of the dangerous < disease that 
had then begun to prey upo^ hiqi. It 
was not until after breakfast that he thouglit 
it necessary to send for medipal^^sistance, 
and even then had not the least suspicion 
that the fatal choi^a occasioned , the' very 
slight indisposition that he felt ; the pro- 
fessional .gentlemen, hq>vevcr, who were 
called in, too soon discovered the nature of 
the disease they had^to eontend with, and 
instantly applied all the-remedies that skill 
and zeal couht suggest .; but the disorder 
resisted ev^y effort, and by o’clock 
p. at. ithe case was hop^ess^.. 1^ expired 
at nine o’clock the same.^ig]it. Sir. C^o. 
Coopen, was^an able, ^pi;^gli^ ^d.^fK^r- 
tial Judge, andJI^ ^ puj}lie man loss 
ia,greatly ;tO;.bse fo:^ar to 

speak of his many; virtues , in private life, 
lest wo should fad to do justify to. the ex- 
cel] eiteie$. of his His 

age was only forty-lliree yeais. Every 
possible respect iWaq paH jto his memory. 
Hie fort flag w as hoist^ half-mast, and 
minute guns, corresponding with the age 
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of tbe deceiised wen; &red during the last 
sad ceremony, llie funeral was attended 
l>y the Hon. the Governor, the Hon. the 
Jus^ce, his -Excellezicy the Com- 
mander-in* Chief, the Members of Councd, 
the Public Secr^aries, the Officers bT the 
Supreme Comt, and the Memb^ of the 
learned j^fession, as well as by most of 
the gentlemen of the Preadency.*— 
Ctmr, 

At Qninchurldi, with the 1st 
bat. ^ regt., on route to Nagpoor, £n- 
sign C. J. Powell, of the Madras Europ. 
regu 

June 8. At At) 7 >amala, Lieut, C. H. 
Bonham, 2d bat. 20th N. I. 

11, At Chilelah, Lieut. Lionel Trotter, 
1st bat. I5th regt. N.I. 

July 23* In camp at Malligaum, on 
route to Nagpoor, Lieut, John Teer Cal- 
vert, 1st 4th regt. N.I, Mild in his 
manners, in disposition amiable, the deatli 
of this zealous and |HOxnising young of- 
hcer is greatly deplored by the officers of 
•his corps, and will be sincerely regrettid by 
all who knew him. 

Aug. 7. At Arcot, of Ihe epidemic cho- 
lera, afbnr a slunrt illness of twelve hours, 
Lieut. Wm. Cairo Lockhart, 8th regt. L.C. 

13. At Pondicherry, of an affection of 
liver, Capt. Rich. IHiily, of the half- 
pay of his Majesty’s 53d regt., aged S5 
years. After a peri^ of twenty-two years’ 
service, during which he contracted the 
disease wbkb proved fatal to his existence, 
Captain Daily bad sought in retirement, 
and in the bosdia of his family, tiiat hap- 
piness which is the best reward of the good 
mid the virtuous ; but hardly had ho with- 
drawn from the active duties of bis pro- 
fession than he was snatched fmm the af- 
fection of a disconsolate and distr^sed wife, 
and of three young children, to whom he 
had only to bequeath the considerate re- 
membrance of his former companions in 
arms. 

15. At Pondicherry, after a very short 
illness, Blanche, the only daughter of 
Monsieur Law de Clappemow, a^d 10 
years. 

16. At Vepery, Mr. John Pratt, aged 

42 . 

18. At the Presidency, Mr. Conductor 
J. Mtton, aged 51. 

— At Poudiolwny, Belina, youngest 
daughter of Capt. N. de Bergeen. 

— At St. Thome (to wfech |dace he 
hod r^noved but a few hours forthe bene- 
fit of adiange eff mr), Mr. James Stur- 
Toek, Military maker, Ac. &c. 

19. At Bangalore, Capt. E. H. Ldth, 
9d bat. 22d regt. N.I. 

22. Mr. Alex. Wm. Conner, aged 26. 

24. Mrs. Choktte, wife of Mr. Sub- 
AssistStii^. P. Oadette, leaving behind 
her a disconsolMe husband and three cliil- 
dren to bemoanber loss. 

Anaftc Joum, ^No. 75. 


24. Lydia Maria, the infant dai^ter of 
Mr. Jose{di Ktbeiiti. 

— At St, Thomas’s Mcmrit, afiier an iB- 
ness of only a few days, Mr, Wm. Bar- 
low, Dep^y Commissary vS. ffie Rodkot 
Troop, aged 28. 

25. Cff the chokva mmtes, l^s Theoo 
dosia De Silva, i^ed 1 3 years mxd 23 days, 
itexghter of Mr. Smem de Silva, Cafahiet- 
maker. Mount Road. 

28. At Bangalore, Major B^ Palin, of 
the 4th regt. Cavalry. 

29. At Vepery, after a long and trying 
illness, Mrs. Anne Hughes, aged 50. 

— At Nagpore, the lady of Major C. 
A. Walker, commanding die” 1st bat. 8tli 
regt. N.I. She lived respected and be- 
loved in the society of which she was so 
jiraiseworthy an cmiaraent, and died in 
the possesdon of that universal esteem so 
often coveted but seldom obtained ; leaving 
an affiicted husband to bemoan the fate 
tiiat Providence, in its wisdom, has as^ 
signed him ; and an infant only nine days 
old, Tlie remains of diis excellent wife 
and mother were interred in the Residency 
burial ground, the same evening, by the 
British Resident, the corpse being follow- 
ed to the ground by the w'hole of the offi- 
cers in camp. 

20. At Vepery, at the honse of his 
grandmother, Mrs. M. E. 'Hiompson, by 
an attack of the cholera, John Alex. 
Cleveland, the infant son of Lieut, and 
Quart. Mast. J. W, Cleveland, 2d bat. 

1 9th regt. 

Sept. 2. At Gooty, of the spasmodic 
cholera, Peter Bruce, Esq., of the Ma- 
dras Civil Service, Senior Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
in the Centre Division, 

— At the house of Mr. Francis Dun- 
ker, the wife of Mr. John RauHm, aged 
24, after a long and lingering illn^s. 

3. At Tricliinopoly, Major John Fo- 
thcringham, of Engineers, after an unin- 
terrupted service of nearly 30 years. 

— ► Mrs. Abigail Barr, Dress-maker and 
Milliner,’ Mount Road. 

5. Of the spasmodic cholera, Miss An- 
tietta Jeremiah. 

10. At Hingnee, near Nagpore, Capf. 
Williamson Hunter, 1st bat. 8th regt. N.I. 

14. Of the cholera moibus, afte ah 
illness of seven hours, Mrs. Eliza H, 
Fonceca, in the 22d year of her age. 

15. At Vepery, of a violent attack 
the cholera morbus, Thos. Gilbert W'iUiam, 
youngest son of the late Mr. Conductor 
'Diomas Moody, aged seven years. 

16. At Bangalore, Duncan McGregor, 
Esq., Assist.surg. H.M.’s isth Lt. Drags. 

17. In Camp, at Killadghee, M^y 
Paulina King, daughter of Lieut, and 
Quar.Mast. IGng, 2d bat. 19th regt- N. I., 
aged 13 months. 

23. Mr. I. B. Boswell, aged 43 ye«r» 
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mwm. M^yj?H>>§?,te.«5H&fwd.#f wwaft*- 

tnrP ^ttxr - . ^ .... 

/aToufta, . fi*s native 


. •»TfO? ’tt A ■ >^<i.i«uii,a^ . fi*'» lumvt* iir 

(ia/AJtc j!p^ 
viiuji iK‘ ;*0L UI» unde 

■„ il.;. 1 • ' i- ' ■ ■ . . ’. 


|l»fV*}. M-'i I !*•■'' >V'*' j » m:usi Ik' :*ol uj» un(^er^Ave'InQHt|jyin. ^ n d fL^ ,.Wfgr 

.n <>'' I'f v' i-i i' .>iii!!i only three montlis,' to D^jgl^ honou rable 

• 'V'*''‘^‘' *'!*' *' to those gentlemen. ^ 

^ToaJ' h Joj'ijL-. IK' w.-ii- i.ii> 1^1 ;■■ Mj ! Xhe ^i^lCl^jncilcon*- 

fidently reliesrthatitlieisapaeAassiduity and 
orderly dempiUM^.^iqlj ^^^distinguished 
thpi£,nW4QOi;^;oa>^ the 


'■l-ir'*' 

' tit i.io 



li Joj'sid.” ,lh' A.-ir i'ie (ii 
.i;,d |.!;:.i::p:.* |>i«p 

*) OMii!ni-,J d (.:i:v,.Li.»!' ; ’ w. k”i i-i.!).;.,..- 

jinri ^.e i'</:i'i e.n .tl In !■•,■,% ;.:j', • i i.!i.. 

‘* 0.-uii\i? <>;>)■. I I.' V, ' I : J-. ,iv:.l ol' 

WPty of, f pr^s in 
.Canai;^ 

, 1 V..,.. ; all, w^ch r^ct 

upon Jiim. , Thus in Lis, callit^.he 
aljvays n^t ^tlvely apd usefpUy 
^PppW/ed. In his private charactei:, as a 
Joshed, father, he was most aftection- 
^tely. and tenderly loved. As a. friend, he 
j^teemed and respected, ^nd as 
a benefactor resorted to with confidence by 
i, ^ bis life has been 
^ his lo^ will.be 

;^4tZ extensiyely felt, 

rHay^ B. M.’s 34tb regt., 
^idTpe^enpip, to his Excellency ,the Go- 


Tfir^dflBcyji w.fjp. pFflsqia^Pnffie; Aw- 
studies, will be displpye|d,4ft^d»P)j#isebaisge 
^f the more import^n^ 4>^i^i>^^/will 
UO^.d^volve .upon 

^b,tq that countenance ^dwcement 
in the public service, pf.sifhi^ his.^JOn- 
duct has hitherto afforded^soi sa|isfaotoi^/;a 
pr^age. , . ^ - 

The Governor in CoppcU tahes,dhis- op- 
portunity of impressing qn the 4nin^ .Of 
the junior part of the.serv^ ithalffPoneW 
the higher appointoi^tf in, 
or J^venue ^apartment caA ever.Wi^Oft- 
fei-red on gentlemen nojtfiapqn^n^edlwitb 
the native langu^^ ;r,a»4;.tluHi ^^iGiyil 
Servant npw below the jr?m^iof jwill 

be advanced to any of tbe.^pppiptnicntjs in 


■ f •“ vediy quesUoii, , until he bhalj, havsijUUKfcrgpne 

lamented by hia brother esamination, ^cprdiug .to, ^ eibdiUsh^ 


w* 

L 4 {^ 5 , 4 t ^^pery, the infiint son of lieut. 
SS^thregt. 

Kii .rft.Txanquebar, after n severe 

^ 11 ^^^ of several months, 
v^h ^e bore with Christian fortitude, 
K^tens, ^relict of the late Henry 
nf, (Hi& JDanibh Majesty’s 
pged 61 , 

JO ~r:A}u Jwhiiiopply, , aged two years 
W;/^*^e,.mqnths, Ellen, the youngest 
daughter of C. M. Lushington, Esq. 


■ i,* 
'U 


n BOMBAY. 

MIITOTE OF COUNCIL. 

iyi^ioa CIVIL servakts. 

13, 1821 

Oqyejmpr in Council has re- 
|rpm the Committee ap- 
l^p^d d ,the , periodical , examipatipn 

or the junior Civil dmt they coa- 

a^r/thefblWinggeiitleinen.tohave miiHe 
fn%iynt progress to admit of their being 
advantage in the publm 
.%ry^c^,p^ , , 

;t(fn , l>at€ of Arrival mjndia. 

June 1,^19, 
Hay 

M , 4p^ 

Tthfun'e 1820, 
^ n IT ^ ‘Api^ 1^20, 

lApiil ,,lS2L 

*>“* W,S9P^^h«e.oi;4,i5 


Ey .Order of the H(m% |be 
F. Warden, 

! tIVIL APPOINTMENT.! dj.v 

Ey order of the Hon. GdV^rofiff % 
Council. * ' ' ' '’>1' 'viiiiJj 

Sept. 10. Mri KlAard 
vwn, 'to be Mint Master. '- ' i ni SjiTs'/ 
. . F— ■-•r^ r, . , - ... ^ 

*'1 ’! ' 

■ I. 

Second Assistant 
Broach. 

Mr. John \V^tn;'UyJye kcf^^Se<:(j^A 
Assistant did 

Conkan, ' '*? {,. t/ ^irbujov' 

■ *' ' . •;? iitffb J 




•MARINE APPO'lN;tiyI^N¥S! 

‘ j^y 12- JVIf. Charlip^ .A Tm.stn'-is^js ad- 
mitted on the -In it^iii of i-.,- .\Ia:i;n.\>'.- 
tablishraent of U:j% .i*ivs;iii.;jc.\, >iii!! j:uiL 

V^ptf 

tP proceed to ijurat, .to felwvy/iL;^, J ^^ \ \ 
ao Commodore mi uluit. iJ)UiV<4»-i /**Ve 'lastr 
mentipped ^IKeer .rciprpma ,& jdie' Pi^l 

the xoilbj^ng^aP’anpemej^ 

I tvi:„ ifiii, ■(., 

:':.f :.■- ilj, . 

J^ni;. ( . J. M.iii SI) iNb .iitkH; i!u& 

*^^^**^* nf,fTfi(ffO*i 5ril f ^ , - I 



^nm. li.'>«^ftlUhailn‘, iiSSSiS^V’fiffitft. y* ^ 5^&Jis-'’*n^^^W24t,T7,rf= 

of the 3enares, to the temporary ^3ikl^^'6f 'Or thfflr is^^‘ J 

'^krrrvii har. tifoTicc froTrnWIitl feh^rfird udriW 


dt^^r^t”bar, 

^ Cajife Vill commanii Af 

tllft^TO^Hg^"*^fe'’ilj^'criil 2 eip ori boancl wtiich 
^to’J>ettM[£tat'1s tert)^ hoiste'd, 

. „.,,o.nOTSCEI-I-ANEOUS* 

. i. ' " LAW lXt£LLlC£NCK. 

' )‘ i • I ' litS,an Mcctriages* 

A^cast<jf‘"Sdtne interest respec^g In- 
•dbm Marriages lately came before the Court 
of lletibrd^ here. 

' Abotft six years ago, Mr, A. B., a eom- 
cdissioned officer in ffie Bomi)ay establish- 
ment, and a bachelor, was married at Se- 
rooTj 'in die presence of two witness, to 
]VIr^.‘<X D ,'an English lady and a widow, 
by the officer commanding tlie forces, 
ti^re being at that time no clerical esta- 
blishment at Sereor. "nie parties have 
ever since lived together as husband and 
wife,* but there having been issue of the 
marriage, fliey became anxious as to its 
legality, and whilst lately in England, re- 
quested theopimon of Dr, L., an eminent 
ciriliarn, ^on die following questions : 

ly ISbr is not the marriage a legal one? 

2*' l^Otild you be of opinion that the 
legality of the marriage is doulitful, would 
you recommend a second marriage, there 
being one Cliild only of the marriage now 
living, with every probability of a future 
family ? 

Dr. L.’s opinion was : “ That this is a 
valid marriage to some intents and pur- 
poses^ but not to all. JVlairiages in the 
BritiUi dominions in the East-Indies are 
governed by the same law which pre- 
vailed in England prior to the Marriage 
Aqb except where solemnized by ministers 
of. ;the pScotch Church ; which marriages 
ar^j r^4^ed valid by a rec^ act of Par- 
liament. 

“ This marriage is binding on the par- 
ties : a ^ul^equent marriage by either with 
a tljiird person, during the life of the other, 
would be void. Die children would be, 

I think, to most purposes legitimate ; but 
as thc^e was no priest to perform the ce- 
remony, there are certain rights connected 
witji real property, to ^hich, according to 
a long jPCties of old cases, the parties so 
married Would hot be entitled. 

“ Two years since a similar question was 
submitted to twelve Counsel by the East- 
Inffia Qoinp^j : of these I was one ; and 
aftet a Vei^ mature deliberation, we 'all, 
exc^t dhe mdividilial, give an oj^inioh to 
the edec? above stated. Diat questldrt re- 
lated to 'tAarri*;i^ by Scotch mfoiste;^. tut 


remed y t h emischief^ biit'tlmtaetis cbh^ried 
to marriages by Scotch minister?, 
such zffiufia^es as this, Celebrated 
men, in the same legal condition as before, 


tifcnce froinWhe tnaiyfrfgd m^iblfie 
degree defective, as ihC OCcjisitms <>n wlijyh 
such defocls would pnivc 'Irijn'rioiis are 
rare ; but to make eve^ safe, -1 

tiiink another mariiage is nec§saryi* 
should be had by ^censq-; ahdj'hi 
davit to lead the bcense ffite dfcUm^hi?es 
whidi attended the hcst marriage should 
stated. That second marriage should be 
had in conformation of the first, and upon 
no account in the ordinary form, as rio 
former marriage had taken place. 

Xr consequence of this opinion, t^e pkrtiCs 
soon after ffieir arrival in Bombay,. p|es^t- 
ed a petition to the Court of the Rccopd^, 
setting forth the circumstances of .their 
case, and praying ■ »' * i i »i‘d 
to them, directed . ■ ■ > i f ''v 

Church of England, to solemnize a ipnr- 
riage between them in the face of the 
church, in confirmation of their fbnqer 
marriage at Seroor. 

On the first presentation of tile petition, 
the Recorder stated that be was so decided- 
ly of opinion that the existing mOrri^ge 
was valid to all purposes whatever, riiktbe 
was unwilling to give a sanction to' any 
repetition of the ceremony. On tlih par- 
ties however repeating their anxiety 
have the ceremony performed^ in' conse- 
quence of Dr. lt.*s advice, the, llecdtd^ 
repeated his opinion tliat be saw no ^Odnd 
for the doubt suggested ; but in order to 
satisfy the anxiety of the parties, his Lord- 
ship directed the license to iss*ue, splki 
cially reciting the facts of the case, ariH 
requiring a specification in the Uegistiy 
that the marriage is contracted, in order t6 
remove any doubts as to the validity of 
that formerly contracted,— Tape^y 
Sej>L 15 . 

MaJOR-GENERAL sir J. MALCOLM INVEST- 
ED W'lTH THE GRAND CROSS OF THE MI- 
LITARY ORDER OF THE BATH, 

Bomba^y Se]}t» 7 , 1821. — Yesterday 

morning at 1 1 o’clock the Commantler-in- 
Chief held a dress levee at tlie Goyet^ 
ment-House ; immediately after \vhi<p, 
the ceremony of investing Major- Genial 
Sir John Malcolm with the Grand 
of the Bath took place. ‘ / 

His Exc. Sir C. Colville, decorated With 
the insignia of a Knight Grand Croi^bf 
the Bath, and attended by his stafi^ 
taken his station in the ceatre of tlie'^Sife 
apartment, rn which were assemb^d ajl 
the pririeii^l Ladies and Gentle^kn of ffic 
Presid^cv, ^t 'John ]Male6hTi,'^ib^ri^r* 

by tbe dbyen^qri Lieut. Col. Warr^' 
ahdL'ie^t'Col. 
the 

rbhfiried the ;iiirf v;.-. t'd" /i\ 

lekyfog Jack on. . to 'C- 

Itv* lay- Iln I aiv ?!i ru > t’li :: i d thy' 


Ge: v r 


• f ns t'jf 
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lUhv^j word-* . 



Am^ [MxSf fti 

^biiJobB Maloolinrr 

been within your conseyr', V>ah^«4^»7> 

o . - -T 1 1 JVrM£e 


It not 

nience to xecwve the» 4 rom the bands of 
the 

Ccmunander-Hi-Q^^ n m -to capital of 
India, tb^ honour Ims been de- 
pniadHo me by , 1 ns ILdrdship of investing 

of to 

Kim^, (^with ^e; Jhi^gnkk of a Grand Gross 
of the Most Honourable IMilitary Order 
oi the Bath^ruf whodi you are already a 
Knight Commaiwier,’* 
r^|!flJLiH&atcr B&air having here read a 
le^r.frooa to Most Noble^to of 

j^lpt^gsjfoommtinicating to honour oon- 
M^esty, and directing the 
&‘r Charles proceeded : 
by the favour of the same most 
Sovereign, being a Mentor of this 
Ii||tjt«to>i honour I cannot hut most 
highly prize, many ciixurastances combine 
to make the present a gratifying office 

y'oui^ pe^n. Sir John, I can, with- 
crtA ffflr liie itnputation of flattery, say, 
that in^urope, as in Asia, and in every 
lnMp 4 iof,the public service;, it wiU be freely 
Shnitted that the distinction is most richly^ 
earned, which has been 
^ loog^ beheld 

up, and {mpTi^cifded? ^ the, proud reward, 
a]^^ mmi^rial, as of 

military ment. . , , . ' 

si^jW I have to, honour 
to hold in ffiis B^s^ncy, H is l^S^y 
tojOT tq ineithat iil^ ceremony has taken 
pj^'jhye i ,fw,^q^onghf pot properly he- 
eytablislunent, your services 
toe of ffiaf apwe than ordinary gene- 
ral natur^, connected you much 

^hJ^jp^h;Jhe, Government and Army of 
Bombay. 

j ap^png, those who now liear me, 

are iT^y who fek, I ayi sure, proud of 
ha^g;torqd youy in your political 
labours, ^well as in your military achieve- 
ments, and who, iaJhis high meed of ap- 
probation, accorded to your deserts in each, 
]i;ivo a par‘!» ip.**;OT'/:',iij^)^'ig to personal 
toliifg'. «ihl n in their further 

dlWlo*^* 111 rtic F:i»m‘ ni'-i or. 

“ Havii^ res^vedthchonourof Knight- 
rehiy# btit to invest you, in the 
ibadfie^hiid bnPtbd b^alf Of His Most Gra- 
KhSg Geoi^e to Fourth, 
with the Insignia of a Grand Cross of the 
Most Honourable^ MiKtary Order of the 
Kttiii;lof already a Knight 

Cqiiflbaiideryi''--^ 

2i(1Shi(J<d¥K’^alcei<ri^tbea knelt down, knd 
having received the Star and other doeorE> 
'g'Aat feeKbg iri ilie 

V:,!' >m, 

« Ijieot. General Sir Charles CotvHll!' : 

^ti- 

tud^ I owe a €fWftrtoh^ 


c^rved^hh Insl^ajofitoriGwdfCI’oss.j^j 

toMhs#.Hoiioj«aWe Or<ter,.4>f to 
from ithafe iiliwptri«a*5tT93obiwq^.^^lbH^'^ 
good opinion and parrialift*^ Jfa,t3*ld 
diabely indebted, foC jthj^ ^portiu^tips pf ; 
bcarving my (Jouptty which 

to attain this ^eat and >^u 0 d. dietip«^n,‘r 
But m circumstw?ees sfcndePCdith»s impos-r 
sible, tUe> Most! Xoblef^thei lMwqto 
Haatmgs ba$' added to to old^^tioBq I 
alrea^ owe him, by deyolving.tUo duty^of 
invesring me upon an enoinent CpppPawoC' 
of, that army, whose gi^riows,achMj¥etoepte 
on the conkmept of i^ur 0 pe> brought *ue|i^ 
stf% addition of -ctoUn upon;toir iKan^ ffi^ 
the ordlnasy naeans of rewm^ forpaffitaiy- 
service were-fonnd inadequatef ^aiwl; -to 
wbmn theeefore is chiefiy tabe purihnted 
the extension of tot e»'deivi.to-jMgto*^^ 
honours of which have ihiis day t 

awd Caused my^ rmme jth ,T>^h, 

those whose fame will jlive>f<;ap<ey£C..P| ;dif^ 
annals of their country. ; > < 

“ The gratiflcatiop wfficb J ^Ifc. , at , 

an offiotff of y€Hir rankaaAcharapterbeipgi 
the meditini' through - whkh Jh .receiye ipyt 
investiture, ' iB!> greatly iiwreasedv by 'thp 
ceremony bdcii^ pMce at »Bombay.: i Fm; 
more than twenty years 
to constant coarmunicatw 
with the Odvermn^t of tips Ppeqidep^fy^t 
and I liavB throughoul ,tot 
honoured by its marked oonfldonpq^j-ppdi^ 
consid^riofi., It has been; toy 
tune also to have served at cbfforentjtto?^ 
with its distinguished army, , ftnd, to, bay^ 
shared public labours with those who hold 
the first rank in its adnuniiitTsdtoltr ! O. 
persons now present with whwa^I jh^O 
been thus associated in efforts to promote 
the interests of the Indian empire are (as 
your Excellency has stated them fo be) 
gratified to see me receive this nieed ap- 
probation, how much more md^ I ftef td 
have had it bestowed in the 
been, before such witnei^ ! ^ 

felt that strong ti^ of fHeh^hi^ attd 
sonal attachment, whHe they foimed'ffid 
ground of private happine^, '^^Werte ' mbsi 
conductive to the successful perforinaPCe 
of public duty, and I experience at this 
moment in how great a degree they heighten 
the value of reward. I am indiBeokqirotld at 
heart to have such partmipatos in toi; fiodl-r 
ingS'^'hich the honour c^nfen£d/\tboxt>ine 
by you, in die name ofatty SaVeaeigir^fbai 
excited in my motil,' 'froo^JwWchrjae tiiwe 
can ern^>the':hupretoto^’^tt^^<'hy 
ceremonial ^f Has <>/ )'id r i* 

Assconrakdirico^efciMiaryl '^voacoiit^ 
weo^l ^salutB^BasBreflbfnd^ ttoiMtttdiyvr»v 

J?iow6 lo'l ?r hrrr rfj 

Jii6 .snirrj-k«« 5‘:o;f ierff ivjy/n . 

•jw rf, ,i,fbr[I KMRlhodAaqid'’ oa'i 'u> 

'j'ByftoteB fiet# 4it#«i4a,<«f 




dfij^,ii«^0fe«ib^9R|^5fi th».shtt<fe^ftfti4ar^ i 
(Utdl:^ fetf tit sia^ 

tU^n/''^ * tKii’^ ’ \liefi ti*>e- of '■ iW 
(WmHi ^ feboWi 

cdWftf ?)fe< by <Aserr«k«i mi > thrtc sepfti 

raftPi^fif cte^,''tli^«kini5S*'PeinC' set i» mbtibn, 
aM ex^tenced' a aeiisatkH» 

OHbe vibrations oC 
V^reittatve^ ^est direGtion, 
At"tli^' Adh^i^liitj '"Ae 'lAdtion was tnost^ 
sdttsiM^’fcWthO’feAsfe^ ^id^^-tirom which 
v^ TMay^f^k^abiy chncHide that it began 
iii^th^^yist’aAd proceeded W'estv^ard. Therfe 
w^tfefhirtg In tlie of the atmosphere 
at the thne^ attfaet particular noticev In 
tlie mortiin^'tiie'ihemiometer stood at 7B® 
and' did ndt ftttdin' % greater height diati 
8Cn 'during' whole day, Whidi w’as 
ddudy, witha^rttlewind from die S, W.** 
^‘IjCtterS from Dimiaan Kkewise mention 
tfttit? 'shock feid been felt there ^out 

the ^me hOhr.f > It Was also distinctly felt 
at tttis iPbesidfencyi although in a tfory slight 

Ahmedabad, ^i/^.'5?OV'T8^?l.*— A ^loefe 
bP ah tearth^ialife'^wiES felt 'here on the 1 5th 
Was^’a tt emuleTis md- 

tibh, ytft^scte^'ttfidflgh 'to set the lamps in 
motion, and the chairs 
' ; Pe ’tdok‘ place at 41 min, past 
^'t^.ivt.; ‘and’lfa^ed abottt sty seconds* Hie 
Seas ClOiidy, and the afternoon cooler 
ttffilall^ A smart sbower fell about an 
hour’ after the sheclt, but no other 'atmos- 
pherical phenomena were observed* Hiis 
is'thesecond earthquake which has been ex- 
perienced heme for many years ; the last oc- 
CUtrCd at the same time with that which 
'so destructive in Kutch, in June 1819, 
Md Whh:^ also overthrew some of the 
ttifibirCW ^ this city, * Co/, Jo«r. 

■jJof) » ■< ' i_ ' ' .■ - : 

'•'i, j f V ' ' i t 

, j _^]^EP0]^E)l? |t.EVOLUTtON AT GOA, 

, , ^axe beep inforiped that a Revolu- 
tion^, ha^ taken place at Goa. The Con- 
^tp^op, Ijias been proclaimed, ^nd.a Junta 
qf five of the most re^ectab^ inhabitants 
hay^ upon themselves the Govern-., 

ilient,. Thi' Vicc-IioN ha-, been su'upLMulcd; 
but treated > tli uJI pus.dble cesptH;£.-^J/tid. 
j ;'K. 

‘ . SUt?XACKGH. 

On Tuesday evenftig (June 26), at about 
haH^pakt S c*l«. was- laUndied from the 
yard of -IVlessra.. Thomas axsd^ Ceu, Rhip .1 
builders of this/Poi^ JL fine of aboui 
900 toEni^ btmhen,'^ built for tfaei Parsee 
bouse W Hormajee^ Bicajee andr<€e., of 
Bombay; she was. named ^the Gharles 
saxomplnneotto tbab dktiugiudied 
thd Paifeisj IKerehautSiaf jjBtow. 
bay, and is intended for the regular ^tirad^ 
between that port »»d-China. She is one 
of the first sh^iB^. built aifB India, as we 

iaorni iwitbdd^ w^riihpwv®- 

inerA blbnadiM#^^ cnir 


ardiiteobdfi 

June ^i37 » f i nirtf, jinivcd !oii 

-!j iFii ‘Mb li.'t At ft j O liJ oJ yoftoii 

Bupi} • ' 

Btmki-j- -d vd *jin oPfertuq 

ft'oi ;» frr .' 

9 \ new Loan Cfctftffitaitsl? d-’ ' :jdiyj 

coirKsc OF ExdifAKGe* I (:♦ i ^ 

Sept. 26, 

6 Months sight on London, periR.-1-iJi.io 
SO days Calcutta .... 1 10| lOO SlCi'Rlipl ■ 

SO do. Madras 105| IOOMadrtU«r 

8 do. Surat 99f 100 Shtbl ttl 

8 do. l^oonah I00| lOOFoOttahR'. 

8 do. Ahmed. Antnee 117 lOOAlmoed ."R. 

8 do. Sicca.. 95 lOOAhniedLRW 

8 do. Brodera .... 91 f lOOKaliMyR;^ 

‘ : /mVrJ 

BIRTHS. ' 

Julp 1 9. At Baroda, the lady of 
Strover, Artillery, of a dau^ter.' - ] 

20. At Colabah, the lady of Cg^.. 
Beyts, of a son, ' 

31 . At Tannah, the lady df*. ’Sa^ViHib 
Marriott, E^q. of a son. ' *' ’ ^ 

Avg. 1.3. At Rmnah, tifie df 

Conductor R. E.'Willoc^, of Gdtotoijji.^ 
sariat Hepartmeht, of a daughfep. '1 ^ 
20. At Sltrat, the lady of 
Wm. Fyvie, of a daughter, ’ ‘ ' 

' At Seroor, the lady of Majdr 
Smidi, C. B. of a daughter: ' . ! idct 

27. At Colabafi, the lady of- 
Thompson, of H!M. 65thregt.,'<>f a son; 

28. At Poonah, the ladvbf ;Erisignidi8‘ 
Adjutant M*Carthy, 47rfi’^regtlj 6f stfiSl” 

Se^H. 1. Mrs. WoolCr, op-a wUV'^' 

8; The lady of Chpt. Jame^*NOTfe>tii*^p^ 
the ship Sarah, of a daughter. 

15. At Westfield, din lildy* i6f Mamr 
Cowper, of the Engineers, '(^^a idhv^ 

24. The lady of Lazar J. 
of a son. -t ' ' . 

' w ' f. 1 'P .''TtTOtri 

aiABJWAGES^ .. ^ J C M/rd 

17. At St. Thumafi’a 
the Rev. Henry f>aviei^ Mr?! 

Beck, to Miss Jane Tadman. 'ju^eAl ' 

— * At St- Thom^s’^ Chtu^f^ 

Richards, Pilqt in the 

M^ntb toMisfi Ann Sypgtb^ Jil^xn^ 

' ' ^ . ’ ! ' - T o : J on 

i naAafBs* uoroH ihJA 

June 17. At the Poesatoag^ 

Honor, wife of G. W. Andersbn^ifia^lk > 

> ^ThomaR hiO(tvid,.'£s^>lpfiilftiis 

Presidency:'- !i,o, M/r h-'/f -j >t 

Aug.. 12, AtPort’yicton^jLaudra,^^^ 

toria, youngest daughter efi-Ga^atftJIb^ 

) Ir/f'jn^O .tnsill '* 

gAjISWS B O'VO I phin 



I t /eta- 

tgr tibe^pr^^ot Gov 

)|:r^u4^, s^jairttlnentfl, 

ifvere m aven^ aa- 
oegra^ uaaxmer eombined in Mr. Mar- 
cbaTSlfrter. His natural abilitHw 
the first order. His perceptions 
<^^???esry suigect were unusual^ clear and 
qi^k, , his memory was most retentive, 
Qifd hi^s judgment ever unerring. His 
^lasucal and scientific education, his con- 
!^nt habits of general reading, and his 
lieeu observation of every thing t^t passed 
^ore him, were calculated to improve to 
utmost the faculties bestow^ upon 
Ison by nature. Hie comprehensive mental 
powers that were, thus created in him, were 
IprQugbt into operation by a corresponding 
c^gtee of diligence and method, and he 
exerted eveiy thing he undertook with 
adjuui^le ease and rapidity. But unfor- 
t^tejy hU body was frail, althou^ liis 
w^.Stropg; bad his health been goodi 
the wuld, ere this, have benefited 
by ju 4 >^^nts and researches. As it is, 
several reports of Mr. Marshall’s 
are no less rmnarkable for utility and 
infonnation they contain, 
5^ tor elegance with which they are 
^S a.Jtompanion no person could 
^ nmre. Png^ng his conversation w as 
repl^^^ith w'ifc ai^ instruction, and his 
^re animated, ehe^ul and 
soj^a^, His acts of benevolence were of 
^ highest hmiour ; in 

family and Merest friends perhaps 
ew^Jinpw bow to do him full justice. He 
^ot« to an intimate medical fViend, about 
two modiths before his de^hy elescribin«» 
the particulars of his cast', which indicated 
beyond all tloubt iJie f:ii;d result, with as 
much precision and steadiness as if they 
reUde<L|p an^er and not to himself. The 
was displayed to the last 
how, in whi^ he was perfectly sensible 
apdMllect^^ and the firaiKition to another 
worid w^ imperceptible to those who at- 
i extent of the loss to tlie 

' society^ in. such a 

“ be conceived. 

infant daughter of 
„_ l»r James Edwards^ of the 
2 Pqi^ftment, aged 12 yearn. 

. ^anu a h y of a painful illness^ 
endnred with patience, Mrsi 
thewtfe of Mr. Thomas 
, ,, 

Pomai^ Wadia, maatef. , 
54 of iiOddi ; 
spent iit the, pda 

t^efviqe* . Jemn^oe* ; 

l#i(ieedTthe oidy^ i 
fitei mra oi j/5ibdtw/ 

Jjb.iod- v:rt3( 






1-. ^ iyeai^W^ 

hg4, 

mamifiibthteri' 

3i 'At Swat,- HtobeSrt^ thh irtfUht 
Mr. Jo^ph 'r ix.isti »dj 

4. Mrs. Anne' WWsfr, the-Wdy^hf iSifdfe 
Gd* MThisb, of the Hon. - 
regt. of Artillery, iged Sf^years!, 

12. Henry Mitehell, ftiifihlfesdnbf Mri 

Trotter, aged 5 years; • • ^ i » ' 

1 3. Afttt* a few days* indis^sitic^,^ MTfi 

Tiieodoeeo Gomes, Clerk of file ’Custoi^ 
House, aged 40, ' ‘ -t .’u: 

22. Mary Fiorentia 

daughter of Capt. LechmereCodre^HUsiel, 
of the Hon, Company** regt.; of 'lftorbbt^ 
Artillery, aged 1 1 months* 

— Frsmeis Franco, Esq;’, of the HbW; 
Company’s Civil Service, on this ' Esta^ 
blisbment. ' f ‘ 

23. Mrs. Anna Marid de Cru**, Ht 
Mr. F. de Cmr, jutt., aged 25*^ 

24. During Ms passage fW)ffia' '*Pbg0'tB^ 
the Presidency, Capf. Jetfm Sfe>W£^,“2{! 
bat. Sd regt. Bombay NariVe infeWfry. 
Few have died more deserv^y re^lnetted 
than has this respected hWd 

officer; the rwnembrance df -Itiv 

estimable virtues, as a brother *of "at ^ftiefidi 
will long be cherished by thoke who knfed* 
his real and superior wortfii' ^ 


CEYLQNi, 

CIVIL APPOIUTMILKTS. , ^<-,(■‘<1 
Simon Sawers, Esq., to bo' -Judicial 
Commissioner of the R^dency of Kiasdy, 
in the room of Edward Tolfrey^ Esq* ^ de- 
ceased. 

Henry Wright, Esq., to be l^eveuue 
Commissioner of the Residency of Eandy|^ 
in the room of Simon Sawers, Esq.^ data 
10th August 1821. 

BIRTHS. , ^ 

Aug, 9. At Jaffna Malagam^ jMcas 
Speldewinde, wife of H.. G. Speldomndeu 
Esq., Sitting Magistrate of tliat< Storitmi^ 
of a son. ^ ^ 1 jrji 

Lately^ At Paldini% the- lady of iEimttt'i 
R. pray, H. M. 1st Ceylon . I 4 gl^.;liirit 
fantry, of a son. 

’MAHaS)*.. 'i-' -.uUi . ini/-.'* 

Aitgi^ 7*‘ >At' Palfoop^^ Vhi^bi^ W 
shooting ekcuhrion, ofidbffifiuftftfbtl, 

23 .yews^ JgtPJbhfiiiifesno:/ 

third snn^^rElent. 

John,[iiwd>rife^ei^ 

Jittcd'^sodaftti®n«hgbi»61c^ 

aecwtediMc4Jfcy4^n^9^^ofet*«f 

Seiivu»nPtibiGnfe>#^,Jthe 

tidiisiHi «s4!bidatte.^ dlWSftfoft? 

Wi5 «r^' 

qwtt 

fri^a^ip and'fyu. 







m 


^ i9^i#iiSW^|^i9*aa#es. 

|?e r^jg?R^edJ^’(.^ fi^eri^ 
as the gentleman in every aQ^>-pfti]J»i$hoit 
^ «0nflant 

' cheerfulness, great obli^i*^e^><Kf'di;s^- 

4 f^ 

l<3Pgprese5rve, 

in' the ^ l^xw 

fhi^ 4ea^h. < I 

9. At Kandy, aftcff -a. severe illness, in 
^ agev.-^dwiard/Tolfirey, 

f>f j]\(Jaje^y ’s .<^iyil , Service in 

T;hat island, and Judicial ^nniinissiQner&ir 
die Ka!.d%an Vi M-. hn>.s Mr. Xoifrey was 
oiiv.in' •'ii«)->eyvi.:I«.iBiii!>i in mil to Ceylon 
oil thu ^iM t :.il)i. Imii'Jii or i: <!iOnl Ser-' 
vice in 1801, an4 in several situatioas 
oll^ ^hel4 ‘ under Govermaaent, per- 
4ntie|s^. >vith credit to hhnself 
and utility to the public^ In privj^ life 
^.j!^i?i;pable andJrinadly disposition secured 
to him gei^ffij , .estepm, a^wl lii?^ loss to 
^c^,) 5 ^o,|H(epc mo^ intimately acquainted 
^ith|^m.4^prpportk>nate to their means of 
apprjeej^ing^ tJ^ie^alueiOf his friendship, 
i .,^t,.J.;(4^t .]ppint GaXfe, after alingen- 
paje^iy -three years,. W, H. 

iafe fitting ^Magistrate of 
anid Talpe Patto, aged 57 
>:ev^;,df;avwg;a wife ap4 12 children and 
six grand-childreH to deplore, their irre- 
parable loss. 


BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

FOUR EIRMA«S FORCFB FROM OK BOARD AK 

‘ R>iOl)lSR SHIP BT TAE SIAMESE. GREAT 

- AT AVAir MINISTER OP RANGOON 

‘^^DERRlVEn OP HlS nrONtTlES. 

By the amv^ of fee Bli^helb, so^e 
tiiMe ^^o, Jrom KapgQpn, we were in- 
the ship' SVilliorn Petrie, Cap- 
tain ‘Murray, was considered missing, as 
she had left IVIadras long before for the 
former port, but had hot made her appear- 
ance. Letters, now received by the Eli- 
za, f Report her ' arrival at Rangoon, and 
gHa: the ifi^lowing’ account of the ciriram- 
stanoe^^hici]i occuwedtO'fH'olong her voy- 
age. Instead of making a direct pasasge 
from^ -Madrasi RangOtm, she stee^ first 
fo|iItbai^hncobaa*$, aj^^was there loaded 
with cocoa-nuts. On quitting those is- 
lands, she met with such a succ^ion of 
calms, that the stcdkof rice and provisions 
op ji^i^ard €?ci(fejeiy ,espefl4ed, , au^ fee 
crw* l^y^Bgi mpdupg tp. ^uhsi^on foi!« 
cppjs^erah^l.time ifea icocoft-wits, . 

bqpfi^e afl^itnabietopeati^ 

Af ^ 

cqfflW5\dP*5 W 

A«» 

wai^ fe6^jf>Hy.4¥ia|,>ii rwbkh< 

wa;» fn\^^ ;|(;i!iiihaip wiN>/lwd 

feken iJm P LLia- 

RtMit. v^ieifc diti IwatinsaiilMd 


fefepiadaa%&reth^«^^n 
nee, ' patent 

formed ^hls' *eW- rrihstet^' ihSPtn^d^'^^ 
four 

was thetp aere^ied^, i<*j.'nhfT wirhHs boat’s 
axhk', dhd not al'uwi-rf to rryi* file place 
lart^) he shouhd'cori"M : i<» dCliviT iipifio 
four BirmnhW.'^ hr riTu'^od 

to do, and i^mained fiVe hi'^d^rS^- 

xnei^ ^ Finding him obdhrptej^fe^'®^ 
mese sent down six boats, ' 'intknfied 
armed, and took the Bfrmahs by 'fotith 
from the ship, while she had fee Bilthfe 
colours flying. On the sixth day^ nd[ed 
these boats returned with the Birrnafi^^'tl^ 
Captain and his boat*s creW were thl^em 
and permitted to go and purchkie riil4, ‘ot 
any thing else that was required for feeM#3i 
of the ship, after which the 
allowed to sail without any farther 
tation. From fee report of Caplsdii' 
ray, it appears, feat great encouttkg&ftf^l 
is held out by the Siamese for EngllshhfiTO 
to enter their service, and be emldoyfed ih 
the approaching war with fed' BirrttOT^ 

'Ibe William Petrie amvdd kt Rah!go<!^ 
on the 24th of April, wh^'-the’ahiVol^ 
cumstance excited a considerable 
in the place, and the focal Atrfedrfti^l^i^i^ 
very particular in their 
the crew, in order to ascert^h cctff^^Sw 
how the Birmahs came to btf giVbn‘ Wff f? 
was understood that they aftervp^ds 
representation of the eaie fe fee 
Ava, and th^it the\' in*onddd triyi'^par^^ 
letter (»: I the •.iibi*rt •o»'m‘ (uncrrir 

ment, M^tinuh'lc rl'u 'hip was pgaiii 
loaded for Mkdrks, and Wa^ fo 
the end of May j but, firoiri'ii lli^dd^c^^^i^ 
16th June, we learn feat 
until the ^yal decision sbouHJ^^^S^nJ 
on the statement given <d''thd,Jfeil^4V6m 
business. * 

A great fire had token 
which consumed fee whole 
exception of the King’s palaire, an^.a ?^' 
houses in the nei^bbourhodd 
public officers. ' ■ ' . ° * 

A large boat, which bad t>leen 
to \va by Mr. Sarkros, a RifeMM 
4-!! .-ii. ■.% !-. iiirui on h;*r jKi'.*dgv Jri fee 
ciiuive of very bwl weather, ;uid 
4-argo hv i, lo ll.e aiiioiirit ni' 

\lo!i .Slio4‘f!'ili. the late Mnir 
goon, who is of roy^ ^foOd, hh( 
mmfe satisfaction by 1 . il liberal ifj,Sxsi 
to merchants trading lo fh.j 7>ort, h;L-:^pi^. 
fortunately fallen 1 1 s n !er i ! le K i ri" *s ' 
pleasare. He had been' 'ibid 

relkpon and lawd of the cbuntry^i 
KiSg,md to some posirive V 
theitattorlie repBefe^by 
bohkr of -tbezr reiighm ‘ 
iuforpfetienv^ ' His ii 

withdrew to his private 
aniiaicd<»bAtt^ni!^ dL 

per^ should 


^11 TIH' 

JniKTcr iVf 










>, b^crttging to fite libovet. 

to W laii^ched 
M tbe^fee^iteing of thd |flre- 

i Jttitea, Ca^taiit Wetet^, reached 
I’oa the 15di of June; and the 
Patson, had aailcd, or waa 
llbdiitto sail for tlie Isle of France. — John 
Ml in the ^asty Jfily 23. 

smr LAITKCH AT RANGOON. 



Every thing here remains 
porfi^y tranquil, and one day follows 
^^ther unmarked by any event wqrtliy of 
l^anuuumcation. On the 2d of July, how- 
ever, as a pleasing interruption to this dull 
aw qionotonous order of things, we had 
a ahip-launch which produced some 
bustle and g£uety. The launch was a very 
b^utifuf vessel of 430 tons, belonging to 
Sdlx. S^uHuep, a resectable Armenian mer- 
idifmt eif ^Ids place, is named The 
Tito Governor and his ladies, 
almost every mhabitant of tlie town 
Wd subiuhs, crowded to the wharf to wit- 
l^w the into-e^ang spectacle. The sh4> is 
Up cpmxnanded by Obtain Daniels, a 
experienced commander 
pOUi^ Service. .As sopn as the 
Was secured m her destined element, 
retired to the house of Cap- 
where as elegant an enter- 
taipiaaewt.es the place could afford was pre- 
fer them. The vessel is intended 
trade between Rangoon and Ma- 
1 1 ^ort^ proceed to Calcutta 

cqpj^er^.** — Nad. Coifr., JSe^it. 2^. 


mCOBAJt ISLANDS. 

w e W 9 M ^^^^ mynncirnARs^OF thk sncz^ishman 
^§M tfD]lN»wr enn zsitANo^H' nakcow%v.* 
In the eatly part Of Uieyeiar 1814, or 
liVDttf ^ Aboc 4ke news of peace ri^c^ed 
OdtUlta, C^^tam l^mids, ef the slap 
Onbis Tetmm voyage from the Isle 
ilf 'AitnOh'tor Ba agoc ft, rnii^cned off the 
IP tottk n mNsice ik Nanoowry ibr wood 
dto Vtttfres docked on bocod, 
iKftddtfesti^ppeafodveryfrhmdly, bargma^ 
fag ymns to Captain . Daniels 

ibr teAioeet^ ata voy tBodento 

dx^totugt. 

On thearcioiid morning they 
k and hB ton (by a native 

aaid be-caine to toe placfc 
Dawes. They (toscivedihlto 
j r jy y -atrictly^toe tmi^^ctvhidi 

toaKtoi^ wem 

^ loeka bnng mk of onder. 
After with t&t-^poplfe 




#lid<ht^tonpafiSedfdto, he hdighid^imi 
them; indrtfeey toeifv^renft ^Vay^ 
all rattoff toe beAwe they tWchd^ 
left h&t% ’ ^ 

In the aftentooh anotoc^’ea^^ 
ab<md, bringing, to the gWkt wtpHsO'Wf 
Captain Daniels, a whdtoaBSi* 
low told toe Captam toMr '^an 

Englishman, and hod beeu^Iefl iU^iW%y% 
man of war four years before, wbeB> havmg 
fallen asleep whtlsr wiKKling, the ship 
sailed and left him jt^hlnd. Captain 
Daniels found < certi^toateS in possession 
of the Natives that the Eeda, friga^ l^ 
visited the island not a year before ; but tne 
Englishman s^d toat he was then at another 
part of toe islaaid ; however, he would npw 
go in the Ceres. His conduct Dotwito»> 
standing appeared veiy suspicious; he 
addressed himself frequ^tly to the Natives, 
and from bis and their gestures, it appeared 
toat they were joking about toe inetosctiirp 
state of the ship's muskets. , Hie spoke toe 
lango^ dueutly, and ob .going away told 
Captain Daniels that he shouhi .see Jusa 
again in the morning, laughing aktoe.eame 
ilme. Cfq>tain Danids, appfebepd^gfrom 
his . manner that he had, spipe tr^toW 
\u a, go( up from tli* lu)lil.4ii;d uuniiUcxt 
taoo-|KfUii‘M;i'>, whicii ru-i; I ier I i.‘u KrglhJi- 
man nor the Natives could kuowo.of 
his iiaving on board. , , 

After daylight Captaiu Daniels got Ute 
ship under wei^ and just as the aun nc^ 
being then under the topsails, tliey opepi^ 
toe mouth of the harbour, and saw 
wretch (toe Englishman) coming with 
about 30 large canoes fall of n^en in a 
double line of battle, and a large Burtnah 
tradic^ boat (w^h they had mc^bitoly 
tak^ at smne Ifntner period), leading ana 
pulling a double der <k pa^W . A& sqon 
as they came near, C^^tain .Danis]^ 
a six pounder atoox^U them ; apd as djiey 
exp^^d to have nothing to encounter but 
toe old musket^ they w^e thrown^ !h?ito 
-such confusion and ala?^, 
took to toeir paddle and pull^ lbr‘%W 
shore as fast as to^ could, t , 

D^ziels instantly .made all r toil,, and 
chored, at Garmcobar toe nex); 

The natives qf this ^and tpld-lbthh,' t^ 
toe Naacowry people were.,Tery bad 

A short time after this pccifrreno^ ' 
Biig ISkpe, Captain .^sm 

wm into Kancow^ Hatoo^j 
ttoi Hodgar bargain^ adto ^j^pa^&jSr 
vjb^hint; 

aboard, toey laid a'l^m to ept im 

toe Englishman .gave top 
4lie woik of 

all the ar4i:|y except ^ jor^ tfln 

tK,U : 

a.».Ibun.t ,«6f 


and ct^per, Jl 





g9t Bi^gopH^, (C|f 

li(^^ tp ^^aptaifli 
i)»lH^ It appMs tiiat.t|ys $;ngUbbfl^aa,’s 
name is Worthington, and that he d^rte^ 
fjsWL M* 4riiga|e wlplst 

ftha iiathou^ setting spam. 
Ch4«W SmiiUj oC tJt« counti^ 
seirvififiy/was at^g JUeut^ianjtipf the ship 
B(t thisi, ,ipji|i’» 4ertertian.— r 

^9lvgfiHrT^i\ ff . < t , u 

penang. ' 

ioEATH Oi* captain T.LTWLtY, OF pIS MA- 
JESTP^S SHIP TOPAZE, 

£s!tfaM^ of a letter irom Penang, dated 

Jhty 1821.— 

“ After so lately dwelKng on the 
bn^pe exploits of a gallant naval cbaract€r 
in this country, it is with great regret 
that I have to announce to you his un* 
expected death, occasioned in a great 
measure by fais.exeesi^e exertion and ex. 
posiire in ^e late attack upon and subjuga.. 
tim) of Mocha.' 

Captain ’Jhjim Richkrd Lmnley, of 
hlsilfaj6S#*s 6hi^ Topaze, who commanded 
kild I^Knself so much in timt aU 

^>,-111 a of brilliant and harassing 
DcCeniber and .Hahuaty last, de- 
parted this life on board ftiat sliip, on her pas- 
s^e jfiom Madras to Prince of Wales’ Is- 
latid, on the 23d df July, and his shattered re- 
mhiitil' (i*vhich had been rn early life depriv- 
ed ©r an arm, and othertnse mutilat^ in 
hfii cobntry^s service) arrived here yester- 
day, arid wfere this evemng interred in Uie 
btri^D^-grtJtmd, with all 3ie honours due 
to ills tl^k, knd 'With fttat tnariked and vo- 
luntary’ l^Cs})eipt Ids distinguished ca- 
and hi$' 'weH-lcnown private virtues 
claimed arid existed. 

^ The body was taou^t on sliore by a 
pxpeession of boats from the squadron to 
the cap^n’$ house; the Topaze firing mi- 
n^te gups, Whi^i were followed, afis soon as 
tlte^ cprjfwe larided, by the guns of the 
fort, until tlie jmterment. The Hon. the 
G^prjnor ^d the Members of Council, 
ahd CJomxnander of the gar- 
paH-be^erS; and his Ex- 
the J^avpi (Coeannander-in.-Chief, 
the tif ^ 1 .le’inemiiU and Mjbtf r i if liu* To - 
pAsq, (t as cSiSi T moiimers ' flienir- 

fin laMiJg jirtr^ di d ilio whofr of tto (tar- 
yiMiM, ua uell un the niariius iif the sipin. 
drop tiiplpr anib., auda great )it<qMirr;ori of’ 
tW pf lie T^a^ JU^idcr. 

apa 

tbn 'isbmjtb nnd 
bjrjffl <he.o‘|^‘emoj‘his ^ii],ii|^hak 

a tlnifi u^uaf 

c^W^y 0 9 ^- 

nity Olid Cteciir^inVa p^^SGr rrm>mt in 
AmUiHc Joum, — No. 75. 


afiEedln^ ^^ndeipf^iand wax^j^ 

which was displayed by 

ken »f reject tojcdt^paiHedJhero.. ^ 

it. wiU be v^me t^^s 9 lati(nfl.„lp the 
fn,ends of, die dettu^ejd , ^ i^nQWt ^atf 
the attentive kindness which tlip.mo^tVfe- 
fiued and hospitfJile dfefe^, 

has ^n paid- to hia di$pciP^J^W.,>¥wnw 
and infant fiaugh^ {who wen? on 
tl^ time of his deaths by liUc C.overfiip’ of 
tills island, at whci>e resid«|ce they w^ 
remain until their departure for England 
in the X’rince.ss Royal, to sail in a few 
flays. 

The following anecdote of Capt. Lum - 
ley is cominuricated by an old frieridi 
M’hen Capt. Lumicy was employed in the 
Chesapeake, commanding his Majesty's 
frigate Narcissus, a division of troops and 
marines was landed to attack a post of the 
enemy. The gallant captain bad waited, 
after viewing his marines land, cluiedj^'in 
his boat, until hearing a smart firingj’ |te 
called out to his gig’s crew, “ Cotne, giVe 
way, my lads, let us see the fun.*" ‘ Me 
landed, ran up to the field where the land 
forces w’ere engaged, and ^etthlg into dife 
thick of the fire, had no Sooner airivifed tbiiA 
he felt a rifle- ball pass tlirough the shbufifkfir 
blade of the arm which had tteeri tipped dff 
and taken out of the socket, soin^ 
fore. An officer seeing him trirt ^liisr'riiid 
bleeding, i*an up to him and ksked if ti^ 
was wounded. Yes,” said thC'capt^n^ 
I am ; but surely they niightlKiVe hit 
somewhere else, I was only hn ^ 

It is said that Eieut. Moriarty fdkOs 
home, to lay at the feet ol‘ his Maje^y, tfeie' 
flag of the Imaum of Senna (callea me 
banner of the prophet), captured aifd tOTll 
down by himself at Mocha, the first flag 
taken from an enemy since bis pr^nt Ma- 
jesty’s accession to the thronfe.” ^ 

The following is the account given of 
Capt Lumley’s funeral in the Eenang 
Gazette, of srnne date. 

“ The corpse was removed from Iris 
Majesty's ship Topaze precisely ^ 

after five o’clock^ under a disch^ge of 
minute guns, corresponding with the age 
of die deceased, and acemnpenied by^^be 
boots, with pardes of seamen 
frcmi Iris Majesty’s in the hmbM^ 

Mie whole landed at the Navy C.fi^>taistV 
botise^where the body mm received thiO 

whole of the troops of the statioiv not op 
diity,m»efRbled on the oocaaion. , > 

. ^.^flheproce^oii mewed m about half pa^t 
fioe,ut^dodbytfae Hon. the Gov^timp:^^^ 
M^nbersirf Council, the Him.tbe 
dcr; dik Ebc. the Cotnmander-m«Qri^^^ 
the Nsivai Forces, ^ 

Tmops 'nn 

Ganeboit and tfae:^eitfiefUeii 
aeuenl aervvas oarlbe kUod,4pged^ i^th 
tiier 'P9ni#aI^ntleflBen of 
and a bur^ concoune of the inhabitants. 
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f»WMoyl^rib2Pfi»««^4 :tIm;CGr^,jto t^ie 
r • »;<’, . 

pefpformed by the 
tfui|plbu«<«f bU ship .I^aiuler, 

and the ceremony cDiicluded wkli the dis- 
-obarge three vollies from the troops 
ifoniiing the foneral* party. 

UoO '^he gentlemen of the military mess, 
injteatiiinoiiy of their respect and attention 
•o llna melandioly occasion, have post^ 
|Mned a large dinner party, which was to 
JuTte beett given to the settlement yes- 
^taoday, to Thursday next, the 2d prox- 
imOif'—itfad. Coar, 


SINGAPORE. 

^ PBOSPERITY OF THE SETTLEMENT. 

letters from Singapore mention 
tha| die settlement was in high health and 
prosperity. It is now fully established as 
the emporium of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Malacca is quite deserted ; and not a vessel 
repairs to it except for refreshment, or a 
«hBir^pecids of spices; whilst many of the 
Dutch stations had been ravaged by the 
<;]^oIera, neither Singiqiorc nor Bencoolen 
bfjeq visited by it — a circumstance as- 
oib^by the natives to the good luck of 
— Hurk. Sept, 6. 

SUMATRA. 

h ' ' ' EiilTH. 

jitney. At Padartg, on the West Coast, 
f^y of J, Dupuy, Esq., Resident of 
of a son. 

, < J>F.ATn., 

,.i^ idfqp ,20. At Bencoolen, Capt. J. Bean, 
v^PItimander of the ship John Bulb 

b/d ‘ ■ 

/ ^ JAVA. 


' ■ - ■ " CBiNA . ' 

ilANUFACTOI^ ’ 01’ '^ttUSsiAW^ 

BLISHEn lN THE VICINIl^' 'Of 

tt is sinj^ar ih.i' lli,‘ . \5 
of Cliiuai, It w^e i \< » pi .. liu-, •> ; o- af- 
ford any blue pi/n i vilii.u i , aM diCi'r 
wales are painted with Jthussian blqe, or 
smalts, which till within this year * ox two 
they liave constantly received from finrqpe. 
But a letter lately received from China, 
states that a manufactorj’ of Prussian blue 
has been establis!’ . d :i: the -.i. 'iiliv rf C\“- 
ton, and that in r. ■■ ■. q;ii‘:.n- I'l.r *pi .n 
is no longer in demand. 

It is only surprising diat the Chinese 
have not found out the mode of making 
this article before, for the process is very' 
simple, and the ingredients far from costly ; 
the principal ones being ox-blood, quick- 
lime and saltpetre, calcined, lixivated and 
tlirown into a solution of alum and green 
vitriol. — j!?a7ii. Guz. 

FORMATION OF BANDS WHO PRACTISE 
BOXING, CUDGELLING, 8cC. 

It is Stated to the Emperor that tb® 
men who navigate the grain boats up the 
grand canal, from Che-keang province 
northward, liave formed themselves into 
bands, who practise boxing, cudgelling, 
and the use of various w eapons, for the 
purpose, as they say, of defending, them- 
selves against robbers ; but really for, the 
purpose of domineering over any person 
who may thwart their will. A case is iyst 
now under coasideration, in whjlch they 
killed one man, and wounded thre^ others. 
They are perfectly organized, and hup- 
dreds of them collect, in a moment, at the 
cry of the captain, whom they have ap- 
pointed over them; and of whom they 
liave made an idol image, which they wor- 
ship evening and morning.— /urfo-C/rincfc 
Gleaner, 


COCHIN-CHINA, 


9ia , , marriage. 

/i^»rok 18* . At Batavia, the Rev. S, 
bJtfiliQll,. S|ng^re, to Miss Margaret 
eldest daughter of tlie late Col. 
T. Wilson, Madras Establishment. 

DEATHS. 

March !• At Batavia, of a fever of only 
four days’ continuance, Ct iS j ' 

Esq., the only son of tlie Honourable P. F. 
Cha^ Esq., First Member of Cduricil at 
.>rtli>t>idaoeq )annng;m y^uag and disoonso- 
of relatioos ^d 

•diri«udsiidodaiwtet'iiis,bTcparable losst ..f 

, M -Bafcwihl of, the clrnWra 
4. R<^rtson, of the brig 

to DU*™ 1 . 

<1(1 bv “ f .< t ,, 

-J - i . 










TUNG-PO TO COMMUNICATE WITH SIAM. 

Our latest accounts from thence state, 
that the cholera morbus had, during last 
year, m^e veiw dreadful ravages in Co- 
chin- China and Xung-king. That a new 
channel of a river, or canal, cut in a direct 
line/rom the Tung-po, westward, to com- 
municate with Siam, had been dug to secure 
' * inland navigation, at all sea- 

,^ns^^r dre^^ftear. There w’as, formerly, it 
IS said, a communication in the same line, 
a river of a winding course, and the 
bokoteakiBwhich’Was fi&Mig A^Vmtbsand 
«nd rau4-hAiM 

ipcon- 

vemence, the present straight has 

^(pjT^ ffiat 


5TT#:n> .1 »r-"l 


'inn '#(1* 
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has also been enUtrgedL < Great numbers 
of, liye$ are reported as having l)een lost, in 
thi^ uij4eJ‘taking. One of the chief minis- 
ters of the Icingdom, who superintended 
l^e' wori. Was detected in certain clandes- 
tine proc^dings. Where the canal came 
in colfttact witii the houses, gardens, or 
plantations of the rich, fhey were spared, 
afcd the course was made to deviate to the 
ri^t or left ; but whun it led through 
the houses, gardens, or fields of the poor, 
they were cut up without pity. In conse- 
quence of this, the said minister (who, the 
reporters say, is the King’s father-in-law) 
was cast into prison in the eighth moon of 
last year, where he still continues. Tile 
Port regulations relative to the admission 
of foreigners, and the emigration of na- 
dves, are represented as being this season 
very' strict. — Indo- Chin esc Gl^a ner- 


PERSIAN GULF. 

epidemic cholera. nEATHS FROM EXCES- 

SIVE HEAT. 

I^etters from JSussorah by the Harriet, 
which ship arrived here on Friday last, 
i^tev a riiii from Muscat of only seven days, 
xiiehtion that the cholera has made its ap- 
pearance on all the coasts of the Persian 
"Gulf, Mr. Rich had proceeded to Shiraz ; 
at Bushire the Harriet left the Conde fle 
Rio Pardo, Francis Warden and Rahma- 
nee, and passed the Liverpool Frigate off 
Polior. Our envoy, Mr. Jukes, was at 
Bushire. 

At Bahrein the cholera had swept away 
a great many people. Uhe Lady Nugent 
had arrived safe at Muscat, and sailed on 
to Bushire. — Bom. Gaz., Sept. 5. 

H. M. ship ‘Liverpool, from Bushire 
theSlst of August, and last from Muscat, 
anchored in the harbour on Thursday last, 
^le has brought us no intelligence of a 
public nature ; but the following extract 
of a letter freSn Bushire, exhibits a dread- 
ful picture Of the ravages of the epidemic 
cholera in that quarter. 

“ The cholera has made, and continues 
to make most dreadful and alarming ra- 
vages at Bussorah; in 15 days, 14,0(X) 
people were carried off ; here 20 per day 
am dyrng, and the number increasing. It 
lias extended to Kozroom, and will no 
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dOubt iooft hiafce ifc^progreM alVover 
sm; the consequence 'numerous jK»niMe« 
have quitted Aeir houses^ some goesKito 
one place, and some to 
ness is done, ftie bazars remainedjclosed 
and uttsupplied ; a gloom the most i^mbi 
pervades throughout. • i . re 

Hie crew of the Liverpool, we are isob- 
ry to observe, have suffered severely from 
the excessive heats that pervade the Gulf 
of Persia at tliis season of the year, tmt 
which have lieen this year much mote iw- 
tense than usual; in addition to sev^rail 
seamen who have died, wc are sorry to'hi- 
cliide no less than three of her Lieutenanfs 
and the surgeon ; the names as follow^; 
Lieuts. Fenwick, Gerrido, and Bell, with 
Mr. Alexander, the surgeon. 

Several of the young officers attached 
to the troops at Kishme have also died, 
viz., Lieut, Le Blanc, of the 1st. bat. 
12th, and Lieut. Forbes and Dr., ISnd, 
of the European regiment.— 76«i^ 

26. • 


ARABIAN GULF. , 

CITT OT ZEBID ELUEnERID RY A 
PHEDATOKY ARABS, ^ 

Letters from Mocha, dated 2dtli ^’Ah- 
gust, mention tlie arrival there of ,t^e An- 
telope, on the 17th August, witli jCapt. 
Hutchinson, our Resident, on board. We 
are sorry to state tbert Capt. George Rob- 
son, of the Marine, the Acting Resident, 
died on the 15th. 

Tlie present Resident had been received 
by the Hola witli great jUtentiqn and res- 
pect, and every thing seemed to e^qce 
that our relations with the lmauip"^df 
Senna would contiuue to be maintained 
with friendship and fidelity. 

Hie Yam tribe, who occupy a moun- 
tainous tract in the vicinity of A'boo Arish, 
encouraged by success in their predatory 
excursions, attacked and plundered Zebid 
on the 1st of August, getting possession of 
much property ; Zebid being ilescribed as 
a city of greater consequence, and of more 
commerce and trade than Mocha Hie 
Dola of Mocha liad marclM^ otrt' a^inst 
them with a strong fotx^ a^ tlwsy ctfnfllK^d 
plundering the villages in the of 

Moclia. — Bom. Gaz. , 


African 3inteUigf nee, 

■ - ' i ' { ^ 

• CAHfi OF^ QOOD ehdnts ’of Cape Towni' were pi>eidi|t«d^ to 

'‘A»rtAt«rfsi-RESKS<rEb^ms:tiBo¥.tdty'. -J;ift SS*<;iUif«ne '^bJSoridn, 

c?b:, bb^he wis ® •“* 

r.iJ i *' ' Gdpe of G^i^d Mope^th Hbcemberk^. 

'^nV from Sir Address 

* joK4 ^t5nScf^3Wi^ce, attended by Sir Rufane Donkin ; In the name of 

the public functionaries at the seat of Go- the Court of Justice, in tlial of his Ma- 
^ernmont, and the oflier from the mer- cslv’s Fiscal, and in that of die President 

^ O ‘> 
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and^en^j^ ^^the Bur^ber and 

i>pa^^ functipnaries here 
to express to your Excel- 
len^^ ^^hjs Majesty’s late Acting Gover- 
nor in this colonyy^otiTu sense of sincere 
gratitude for your active and benevolent 
administraWn, v^htieh, under circumstan- 
ces of some difficulty, lias bt?en productive 
of coiKord and tranquillity throufdjout 
Coibny. 

_ , rije _ Court of Justice, in particular^ 
in conjunction with his Majesty’s Fiscal, 
and other officers connected with that part 
of the public administration of this colony, 
have to acknowledge your protection and 
support in the discharge of their arduous 
diitics; which, added to the tenor of your 
general conduct amongst us, claims our 
best wislies for your future welfare and 
happiness ; and wliiUt the recollection of 
your administration will call forth senti- 
ments of respect and esteem from tlie in- 
habitants of this colony, they cherish a 
conBdent hope that you will not cease to be 
their well-wisher, and that you will wannly 
join our colonial friends in Great Britain 
in ‘j^omotlng our interests at home, w hen- 
eyer ^qd wherever, an opportunity may 
ollfe'to do so.” 

. To which address Sir Rufane Xhmkin 
returqed t^e following answer : — 

Sir JoJin Truter, Mr. Fiscal, Mr. 
Pr.esidenV of the Burgher Senate, and 
CreAtlemen, the other public functionaries 
prpjent: 

^ J leel highly flattered and honoured 
^nst obliging address, and it is 
gr^til^ng to me to find that my endea- 
vqpre to administer the affairs of this Go- 
T^^Tim^nt hon^y and efficiently, have 
with so high a reward as your confi- 
dence and approbation. 

V I hope I may be permitted to say, that 
my intentions have been always good, and 
th^^ I liave really and sincerely desired to 
exer^cise the powers of my office fm- tlie 
be^fit of this colony ; but, in ray endea- 
vpqrs to do so, I piust acknowledge, in a 
particular manner, the efficient aid I have 
received from all the Civil Authorities ; 
apd 1 must also say, that the administration 
of thi? Government is rendered compara- 
easy to a Governor, by tlie good 
dij^bsiUon and orderly conduct of the co- 
lonists in general. 

jTo you, Sir John Truter, as Chief 
Just^. I am under many obligations, 
foj.your cpndid and upright advice and 
a^i^tance, whepercr I have Iiad occasion 
wr them; and I am happy in liav- 
oppoi;tunity of testifying my res- 
P^4?r, ^nd ypur Court, of whidi f 
endeavoured to uphold 
4nd to encourage tlie irde- 

request that his Majesty’s Fiscal, 
ffil^resitlent and Members of the Burgb- 
gentlcnten here pre- 
‘'t^iurances of 
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esteerq and veg;i»^;. «nd I cait^siooerriy 
say, that I leava this colony strongly inir. . 
pressed with tlie kindness I have every- 
where received in it (more particularly aad’ 
pointedly since I have ceased to hold >nu- 
thority here) ; and that it will he my incJir» 
nation, as well as my -duty, to reiser to 
the Colony of tlie Cape si' Good 
and to you, GenUemen^ ^collectively and 
individually, every service within my 
power in the country to which I am. re- 
turning.” 

Address from the Merchants, 

Tlie next day (December 15), a deiiuta- 
tion from the Merchants waited on Sir R. 
Donkin, when T, C. Cadogan, Esq. 
addressed him as follows: 

“ Sir : — 'ilie Merchants of this his 
Majesty’s settlement of the Cape of Good 
Hope, warmly appreciating the high-' 
minded principles of justice, integrity, 
and active benevolence, that have conspi- 
cuously marked, in their humble judge- 
ment, your truly meritorious admini*«n-i: 
tion of the government of this colony, 
during tlie period liis Majesty was pleas^ 
to repose the trust in your ^nib>, as late 
Acting Go\'ernor, now respectfully beg 
leave to wait on you with tlris sincere ho- 
mage of their grateful esteem, previously 
to your approaching departure for Eng- 
land. 

“ Jheir spontaneous, unfeigned riianks 
they present to you, Sir, for your accessi-' 
bility at all times ; for your unceasinga^d 
earnest study and promotion of the best 
interests of this colony, for your strict 
regard to public justice, and your gWat 
dilligence in the personal performance" ol! 
your arduous duties ; for tlie extension ‘ of 
the coasting trade, so virtfrally conducive 
to the future welfare of tlie new settle-»^ t 
ments on the frontier, animated and fos- 
tered by the survey made by Captain 
Moresby, of his Majesty’s ship Men^, 
whilst you yourself w ere u^on the spot ; 
for your most humane and judicious 
rangements for the present and permanent 
comfort and prosperity of the numerous ^ 
settlers arrived from England; for the 
especial proofs of your attention to fee' 
commercial interests of this colony, and 
thereby to those of Great Britain herself, 
by the foundation laid of a light-house, 
the establishment of Captain MarryatCs 
code of signals, in which you anticipated 
the desire of the gentlemen of Lloyd’s, 
and l)y your proposed design of complet- 
ing, if possible, the grand work of a , 
breakwater 

“ For tliesc, amongst many other in- 
stances, both general and partichlar, of 
yom-^ late administration, as acting Cover- ’ 
nor of the Cape of Good Hope, supported^ 
throughotit by the able, upright, and effi- 
cient civil branches of this Government, 
the Merchants are happy in praying the 
favour of your acceptance of tliis expn^- 
‘iion jof ffieir ackupwledgments. 
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' ^ May ymir valu^le lifi^ Sif, lon’g be 
pi>eserv^ for the service of your coptitry, 
and the happiness of your fiihily and 
fNiends 

To Tfhich address Sir R, Donkin re- 
plied as folkws : 

“ Gentlemen : I feel indeed most sen- 
sibly' the very kind and flattering addr^s 
witit \rliicb yon have been pleased to ho- 
i^OUr me. 

** I know not how to thank you for the 
manner in which you have had the good- 
ness to appreciate my endeavours to pro- 
mote tire welfare of this Colony, and the 
interests of your most respectable body, 

“ You have now amply rew'arded me for 
the little I have been able to do, during a 
two years’ administration of this Govern^ 
ment ; and, although I cannot take to my- 
self all the flattering expressions which your 
partiality has induced you to use towards 
me, I hope I may be allowed to say, that 
my intentions have always been good; and 
that I have really and sincerely endeavour- 
ed to promote the welfare of this Colony, 
and its commercial interests. 

‘‘ I take leave of my friends here with 
strong feelings of emotion. The marked 
attention whidi has been shewn to me, by 
all classes of pers<Hi5 since 1 liave been out 
of office, has been most grateful to me ; 
and I hope I need hardly add, tliat the fa- 
vour and kindness you have this day sliewn 
me, stand very prominent in my estimation 
of the several instances of regard and con- 
sideration which have been evinced towards 
me. 

“ Be assured. Gentlemen, that you have 
iny very best wishes ; and that I shall lose 
no opportunity of rendering you, collec- 
tively or individually, any services in my 
power. — ‘London Paper. 

RATE OF EXCHAVGE. 

By the latest arrival from the Cape we 
learn, that, at that place, the rate of ex- 
change was at the unheard-of sum of 
270. "j^is high exchange has been caused 
by the great import and consumption of 
English goods, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, by the reduced expenditure of 
the naval and military establishments, 
whose bills on England are the remittances 
generally preferreil, when there is not a 
sufficient demand for Colonial produce at 
home; and these bills, from their present 
comparative scarcity, have arisen to the 
above amount, while the depreciation of the 
rix-dollaf is of course proportionate The 
Spanish dollar was at 4s. 2d. and ,4s, }§d. 
Great exertions have been making at the 
Cape fo|- the better manufa(Cture of w ines, 
which promise to, become more and inore 
an ^u^ple of.export.— Pajm-f 

SBTTLiERS IN AUBAJfY. 

There is not the slightest foundation for 
the rumour that the (.\iffres had attacked 


the setters in Albany. The 
not shown the least symptom pf, 
for a!) 0 ve two years past. 

SIERRA LEONE. ' 

MARKET OF FREETOWN. 

We have long had the intention of sub- 
mitting to the general consideration of the 
inhabitants a few remarks connected with 
the quantity, the quality, and the prices pf 
the principal articles of subsistence in the 
market of Freetown. 

Some animadversions, recently commu- 
nicated by a valued contributor on the state 
of the rice market, appear to have been at- 
tended with good effect ; as the price of 
that article has already returned to what 
may be considered a fair level. This, 
however, is not one of the articles on which 
our reflections have turned : for we con- 
sider that, in articles of such magnitude, 
the market may be best allowed to be its 
own legislator. If hoarding the grain be 
carried sometimes to the extent of be- 
coming a public grievance, the hoarders 
are as often punished by the influx of fresh 
supplies of that, or other corresponding 
provision ; and the hoards always aftbfd a 
certain resource against absolute famine. 

'Ihe extravagant prices of beef and mut- 
ton have for many years furnished grounil' 
of just complaint, with very little approach, 
as yet, to redress or relief, A shilling a 
pound for mutton, which would hardly be 
admitted to sale in any part of England ; 
and sixpence a-pound for beef, whidi is as 
much inferior to tliat mutton as we hiVte 
described the mutton to be to the Englibh 
saleable standard, must be acknowleagt?d 
to constitute a serious public grievance, 
and a great deficiency in the ordinary com- 
forts of Hfe. 

Some amendment has taken place witit 
respect to the mutton, which vras, a very 
few years since, as bad as the beef is now. 
llie price has remained unaltered ; but the 
state of the article has improved so far as 
to become generally tolerable. It may lie 
made much better, and still tlie price wduld 
be much too high ; it may at least be ex- ‘ 
pected, that the clerk of the market sboold 
be instructed to allow none to be sold at the 
standard price which isnotof proper quality. 

With respect to beef, it is so very rare an 
occurrence to find any of decent quality, 
tliat we cannot easily devise a remedy for 
tlie present inconvenience ; for if the tyorst 
is bought for sixpence a-pound, ti^fbout 
opposition to the price, or to the state orthe 
article, how are we to obtain it cheaper of ^ 
better? The seller will not, of pure good- 
nature, keep the animal longer in 
ing, or take a lower price than that 
the market affords. ’ V , 

The thischief is that these,, or any 'otu^ . 
articles of the first necessity, *^put^be‘ ’ 
allowed to assume a settled prite, un^er' 
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wlyft tjhfy, fiot given. Any fixed 
designed to keep np or to 
If tlte v^ue. is contrary to the fair 

of the market, and will not fail, 
ij^.the course of its operation, to become 
mischievous equally to buyers and sellers, 
^^ousumers, when they find an article at 
opce excessively bad and excessively dear, 
^rill consider how they can avoid purchasing 
Italtogether. This will soon be the r^ult 
of the present high price and bad quality 
of the beef of the Sierra Leone markeU 
. - In the smaller kinds of provision the same 
bad system has established itself. Ducks 
o re sold at a dollar eadi, and will not be 
for less ; although they are now verj^ 
numerously bred, not only iu the houses 
of the poorer inhabitants in Freetown, but 
ip most of those of the adjacent hamlets. 
They are retained on hand, and so accu- 
mulate an overstock beyond the means of 
the owners to maintain them, rather than 
se|l them for less when purchasers cannot 
Iw found at that price. May not a remedy 
found for this branch of the general evil, 
by'oc^sional orders from families or ships 
market agents, to buy at three shillings 
and ninepence, or four shillings, or four 
glpdlUngs and sixpence, and not higher? 

If the present fixed price of a dollar be 
once broken, the market will soon bring 
thing to a just level. At the Cape 
^ Terd Islands and at Goree, ducks of the 
same description and quality are sold for a 
<j^varter dollar each. 

3hcking-pigs also have an extravagant 
setitlcd price of three dollars each, while at 
the places we have mentioned they are sold 
for one dollar. The breed of pigs is as 
numerous here, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of foe settlement, as it can well be 
My where : the enormity of the price is, 
hosyever, so great that piu'chasers cannot 
^ fopnd in adequate numbers ; and this is 
0ie principal cause of foe nuisance so justly 
naade ground of complaint, that our streets 
overrun, with half-starved hogs, which, 
putead of giving way to passengers, are 
j^most ready to seixe and devour them for 
relief pf their intolerable hunger. The 
repiedy for all concerned in this mat- 
for the bwTiers, the consumers, the 
passengers, and the hogs, would be, to al- 
low the last-mentioned to come to table in 
th^ early days at a reasonable price. As 
^e ma^r is now managed, it will soon 
become a question whether we shall eat llie 
foey shall cat us ? 

.r^pect to eggs, a similar mischief 
mV be rdafy>ved by a similar remedy. 

’’ c^k bfi foe market is very attentive 
to foe" diiii^ of his station, and wants only 
and supported^in 
SniBr^tq doSnuch Kood. Inarecent in- 
Jsfimc^ife'Hrbugh^ the ma^s^'les 
’ at^ foe poliice^mce u w biiiah detbet^' in 
, of ^ ^d 
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man*s crime or misfortune (for all foe 
eggs were thrown away and she wa^ fined 
for selling them), was, that she would ni^ 
sell them for less than tlie established prtre' 
of a quarter-dollar for h<df-a-dozen ^ qpd 
as few will be guilty of the extravagance of 
giving a quarter-dollar for six eggs , not 
larger than those of a pigeon, foe greater 
part of the vast quantity daily laid by foe 
fowls of the colony are of necessity doom- 
ed to rot. Six of these eggs would, in 
reality, be dear at sixpence, and foe best 
course respecting them is, to let them rot 
away until they come dowm to that pnee, 
and to fine all who sell them in a rotten 
state. — Sierra Leone Gax., Sej}U\y 1821. 

Pursuing the train of the observations 
respecting the supplies of foe general ar- 
ticles of household provision, it is tliougbt 
that some of the advantages, or rather ffe* 
liefs, most earnestly desired, would be 
found in regulations to the efl&ct toHow- 
ing ; 

1. The total exclusion of all very bad 

meat, as totally unfit for tufe. ' ' 

2. Distinguisliing the meat adnKtJtod 140 
sale into two or three qualities, according 
to which the price may be regulated, ai^ 
not left in the present conftised state, in 
which the best and the worst arc. aold 
at the same extravagant rate. This mgy 
be easily done in the whole extent, in are- 
spect to mutton. In respect to beef, 
that is practicable is, to exclude foe norat" 
possible of tfie worst. Good beef 'is' xt> 
rarely se^, that the recent exhibition bf 
what was cadled the prire ox, was, dn 'a 
manner, requisite to shew, that African 
pasture could really fatten the' ox to that 
degree. Tbe rejection of very bad beef 
may opwate as a motive for proper atten- 
tion in feeding and keeping the ©ien,‘ **n 
general, until they attain proper condition. 
We certMrdy would not propose the laoff- 
joint influem*e of art increased' prreaj'' fbe- 
cause we think the presentprioe ■ tPO lagti 
for the best that Afrkarcan produce.* * 

Concerning the descriptions of 
stock, we have little fuithfer to 
biit we see much reason to lain^it thC total 
want of other descriptions of that 
and some ground ot blame to foe inhafo- 
tartts for not having raised a supplfy,' Wo 
such thing is to be found in the idkrket 
as> a turkey : very few of those bird’s 
h(^n/ af any time, reared in this coldhy. 
'At times not far'd: ^iiiJ . ! < r';* fi:il v' iT.u.d 
1 *." I • . < rn-d Id <!<» !■» iho-*! 

« t-iiJ uIm'1 iIu < 'ioiii*!*- 

! .rd. (Vrji'fo i.'iblr- • 

: c,' Im'ii "rfrodrci-d. f!<‘*!i Jiusf- to 

i.:ue, L\ prbafo' ju*:? Iiy IS* 

^indness of i«jT< i*. ijrt" H:V 'la 


obtained in abuiniaiiU' ii doll'.i aiu^ a 
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half aad two dollars each ; whereas they 
I»ave (>een sold here, on particular occa- 
sions^ for seven, eight, and nine dollars. 
But oi^ a recent mercantile importation, 
a' considerable number were distributed 
apridng the friends of the importer at 
three dollars and a half each. 

rearing of turkeys is every where 
a letter of some difficulty, and requires 
considerable attention and management ; 
b It .1 ’.i'mI in w i‘ '.li * . " ■ proved 

li ,* .sbili'y « r ;.■« l‘ ' and by 

I i ■■■ ■ i.ide part 

r.l'il.i /rs u.d ■■«*» k .'i‘ i: ,■ ' ■». ■ on mar- 
ket here as well as at tlie Cape de Verd 
Islands, and at Accra on the Gold Coast, 
where any number may be obtained at 
the ordinary price of a dollar. 

We would recommend to the Agricul- 
tural Society to consider of the expediency 
of encouraging the raising of turkeys by 
an appropriate premium. A measure of 
this kind has already been adopted in order 
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h ; whereas they It was not until the reign of Henry the 
particular occa- Eighth that turkeys Were ihtrodiidea Jrro 
md nine dollars. England ; and we must suppose that sothl^ 
itile importation, management was at ffiat time required, eveif 
were distributed there, to raise a native breed. They 
the importer at now, and for a long time, have been in such 
tch. abundance, that Norwich and the county; 

s is every where of Norfolk alone are supposed to furnish 
Ity, and requires above a hundred thousand turkeys a-year 
nd management ; to die London market. The counties of 
i.ii * . proved Lincoln and Cambridge (not the Univer- 
I l‘ ■ and by sity) are the great nurseries of geese ih 
: ■■■ ■ i.ide part England, The wild geese and ducks 

; ,■ ■ ■ -on mar- brought to Freetown for sale, at certain 

tlie Cape de Verd seasons, are found in sufficient numbers, 
n the Gold Coast, in several places about the colony, to shew 
y be obtained at that these situations are well adapted for 
ollar. the tame kinds. — Ibid, Sept. 8, 1821. 


ARRIVAL OF PRINCE ALIFA SADOO (NEPITEW 
TO ALMAMY ARDULKADAR, KING OF THE 
FOUL AHS), AT FREETOWN. " ' 

We have the satisfaction to announce the 


to introduce a superior breed of fowls ; arrival of Prince Alifa Sadoo, with de- 
but it is iraposstble to keep these to a dis- spatches from Almamy Abdulkadar, king 
tinct race. Tlie benefit has, however, lieen of the Foulahs, to Acting Governor Grant, 
part^ly realized, by crossing the small He was escorted by a numerous retinue of 
African fowls with the large fowls of Eng- armed men, who were likewise instruijted 
land. by Almamy to afford protecrion to th6 

Geese, it is said, will not breed in the traders proceeding, on this occasion, t6 
colony. Eggs have often been produced port Logo with 500 oxen, a great many 
by the goose, but no birds ; and we have sheep, and considerable quantities of gold 
not even heard that the mother has sat and ivory. They met with no annoyance 
upon the eggs to hatch them. We do nor interruption in tlie journey until their 
not think, however, that the hope of na- arrival at Kookoona, where, in the temp'o- 
turalizuig this fine bird ought to be aban- rary absence of Lamina Camara to tiie 
doned. The old ones imported, preserve Searcies, the chiefs or headmen objected to 
the^ health and hardihood usually charac- their proceeding by the path to Port togo, 
teristic ot ffieir race ; and there is every and endeavoured to compel them to go to 
reason to think, that those now^ in the co- Fouricaria with the whole of their traded 


bmy may live here a hundred year^, which After some delay and unpleasant palaveiv 
is said to be the ordinary extent of the Jng, they consented to allow them to pass 
^fe of a goose in Euro^, when his thread on with twenty head of cattle, about sixty 
is iwt cut short to gratify the luxury of sheep, and some gold and ivory to Port 
man. Where the life and health of the Logo ; the remainder was sent to the 
animal are equally favoured, there is no Searcies and Fouricaria, but the greater 
Kjr^asou svhy the race should not be equally bulk of the whole was conveyed to the lat- 
prolific. The goose, ^though it can live ter place. Alifa was extremely indignant 
^ny ^here^ has h^its ^ which are not gt the unwarrantable conduct of the chiefs 

Although of Kookoona, and was restrained only 
without water, it thrives best from forcing his way with the sword, by the 
a^e^ to sense of respect he entertained for the Go- 

ponds; it is quite out of its vernor of this colony, who, he supposed, 
eleiheid; m bustle of a town. We ruled over the inhabitants of that part of the 
^wqnjd, therefore, recommend to the public- country. From the latter place he very 
sj^inted proprie^ of a Wge dock, whose properly sent back a messenger to inform 
n^j^tic march and martial tones are often j(^Imaniy of the insults he had received, 
a4^ired in the streets, of kreetoiivn, hut who has returned for answer, a few <^ys 
^hpse b^ren and unproductive state is ago, that the strictest silence must be ob- 
mntter ot uniyeis^ to distribute served until he returns to the capital, when 

tnrm among iho nth mu ii of the villages the^ejders of Teembo will advise ^ to the 
III Uu' i.iu-ri:>r : il:r\)ii^”!i w;hqse careful means of obtaining the fullest redr^s.^^ 
bi!|>(iriiiiviuUTice iu'.d >ki I To I management , Bombasee, the king of the Tlmmanee^ 
Mu'liaelmas^ whp^ resides between Alt Karlie^s teriifo- 

; on me ,^es. andjffie Eimba country, $ed^t Bqja- 

. l^reefowii, if ^lier capital a few days ^o. ' ttis’ wfll 

pot ^^hsuxne tl^m in the increase the power and authprity dt ,<mr 
. ^ friendly ally^ Ail Karlie, who np^ehtCT- 
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tutLSjthe mpsf sanguine hopes that he will 
^ a safer path of 

’’ciMTgnirHiraucMi hUAii'ii Port Logo and 

Oh* tefiah ortir.!ry, |»v [Kissing thrcu^ the 
TjiiilKt vkiii| li i > at present tribu- 

t'lrv to Abn rnj <*i' 'r»r“ibo Bafody, the 
king of ill.’ 1 lin’d some time ago, 

and a Kuulau chief was immediately pro- 
^Tfflmed regent; and it seems probable, 
^l^^hijdie power and policy of the Foulahs, 

will retain his independence, and 
'■^^wbelm any influence which may be 
il^ed by the people in the selectioii of a 
sfll^ereign. 

The regeht of the Liniba country is 
nahied Brima Danso ; he resides at Warra- 
"Warra, the distance of which from Port 
Logo is not accurately known, but it lies 
four days’ journey from the conflnes of the 
Foulah country. In the route mentioned 
above, Kookoona will be altogether avoid- 
ed, and, as it is so far removed from tlie 
latter place, the malignant influence of tlie 
chiefs cannot be expected to extend to any 
part of iL By pursuing this new path, the 
country traders will benefit so much, that 
Scarcely any customs will be exacted from 
them as they pass along : whereas, at Koo- 
koona and other places on the other route, 
bbavy taxes are imposed, and vexatious de- 
poands often made to admit the property, 
Iv&ch they carry or bring with them, to 
pass. 

most of the cattle and other articles 
wltich were brou^t, on this occasion, have 
already been imported into tlie colony ; 
tiius affording additional proof, if any were 
reqtuired, of the advantages flowing from 
^e mission which was lately sent, by Capt. 
Grant, acting governor, to the King of the 
Foulahs. 

A priest, named Boobacarie, and his 
wife, have accompanied the Prince. The 
lady wears large golden ear-rings, in the 
shape of a heart ; and her dress very much 
resesemblea the costume of the females of 
Soudan, as represented in the late adniira- 
l^le publication of Capt. Lyons, K. N.— > 
iXetra ZiCcme Gaz* Oct. 13, 1821. 


GULF OF GUINEA. 

SUIkVE TRADE 

Tbe following extract of a letter from 
im officer on board H.M.S. Myrmidon, 
fturdshes fresh prtxifs, if such were indeed 
necessary, of the encreasing extent of the 
slave ti^e on the L>eeward Coast : 

6, 1821.— « We 
iatva beCh c^izihg in the Bight of Benin, 
ih wiffi the Pheasant; and, in 

niy ii^ X liev^ saw any tiling to equ$d 
im dttehi in which the slave trade is car- 
rifeid bii in that pl^e., To give you anidea 
af I wiU particularize the ves^Is spe^n 
cfai^ed, At \^ydah, two 
ap^km ahd two dbased away by Mrymidot^ 


of fihdma. 

,mid caughi at Bight; (one, a PouRtaiguese, 
for slaves, ^tba <^er said. to be a:tiader, 
likewise Portuguese); unfortunateljf^dbr 
us no slaves oii board. A few milcS Thrther 
on at Badagay, aud that pmikMiifijthe 
coast, two Wge Portuguese schocmeis \ at 
Lagos, six large, brigs, ami awsbqjdery 
nearly or quite as large as tl^e Myrimdbn, 
to carry eight hundred ala vest (oiietbrig, 
supposed to be a Spaniard, escaped).' GaridiL* 
26th July, off Cape Formoso, a schooner 
was seen fnnn the mast-head,: about^six- 
teen miles from us ; at three we^ eeoght 
her* she proved to be the ^‘Adelaide,” 
Portuguese, bound to Bahia. Had on 
board, at time of capture, two hundred alitl 
thirty-two slaves, seventeen of whom have 
died from being so dreadfully ciowded : 
the Pheasant was in company. ' To-mdrrow 
morning we vail to examine the zhnirs 
Bonny, Old Calabar and Cameroons, aud 
hope to find some ve^^Hs w^itli slavi^ ia;- 
tually on board.” < , ' ‘ 

Thus, in the Bight of Benin andr its 
neighbourhood alone, sixteen vessels; were 
carrying on this detestable traeffe ; ..^d 
these vessels, on a moderate eonipulatiob, 
would carry from the coast five ffiobsand 
four hundred victims ; from which nui^ber, 
owing to the tenor of the treaties, ibe 
cargo of the “ Adelaide ” wiU, pro- 
bably, be the only exception ; and itts «to 
be remembered, that the statements in -the 
foregoing letter are the results of a fiew 
weeks’ cruize.— ■jS'ierra Leone Gaz, 

1821. 

The kindness of a Correspondent 
enables us to draw the attention of our 
readers to tlie subjoined int«*esting com- 
munication regarding the River Qalabar, 
and the Leeward slave trade. 

His Majesty’s brig Snapper, com- 
manded by Lieut. Knight, in proceeduig 
down the coast in the month of Juqe last, 
and when off Cape Mount, <fliased «^Ho 
seboon^ under French colours, that nlade 
every exertion to escape ; but when,, ironi 
the vicinity to the shore, they fbutid that 
impossible, they then sej^rated, ^ ^tbat 
one only could be boarded. The largest 
one was the object of attention, and wheii 
die Snapper got near, a sbm was fired to 
bring the vessel to, wiiich shot was imme- 
diately returned by the schooner ; a second 
shot feom the Snapper’s long gun, how- 
ever, brought her to in haste. She was 
fou^ to be the Frenchschooner rKrinctdle, 
of Bopn^nK, absolute^ fit^d out ^at 
that pmt for the slave trade. > Her equipi- 
zoent was of the mostsuptarioridesoriptki^ 
and her C4^ln. superb;*. French timnrors, 
and scariet ^ The ca|)Iain 

begged earnestly Mr, Knight’s accepJtauce 
of some presente, j^d wi^ed^to ,h^7|e put 
so^e.case^ into t}ie Wt: 

he said, ds an excus^ fc^ the 
fired, that ble the Sn^pp^ lor aiifliU 
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^sutg^t. Tlie other schooner Buded 
ineafxd], owing to the latenetss of the eveii- 

. ' When the Snapper was at Calabar, she 

found there, besides the Pottugues-e schooner 
Conoeicae sent «p to Freetown for con- 
fleinnation,* a Spanish felucca and two 
French 'schdoners, I’Hypolite andleNep- 
tune^ lire l^aniard is so fast a sailer, 
that they entertain no fear of her capture 
when emee clear of the river : she is a con- 
stant trader between the Havannah and 
Calabar. 'The late visits of the men of 
war and their boats have made the slave 
traders at that place so cautious, that, with 
the exception of the Conceicao, all were 
keeping their slaves in factories on shore, 
until the very day of their departure. 

lieut. Knight ivas infonned that a 
French schooner had lately sailed with 200 
slaves for Cayenne, which vessel, from the 
sharpness of her build for the advantage of 
sailing, could only carry at the rate of nine 
gallons of water per slave ; and the com- 
mander of her had no intention of touch- 
ing at any other place before he reached 
his destination . This commander was se- 
cond Lieutenant of the frigate that en- 
gaged the Amelia off the Isles de Los in 
181S! 

When there were lately several slave 
vessels together up that river, they were 
moored, with springs on their cables, in a 
position so as, at a short notice, to present 
a half-moon battery ; and w'ere determined, 
as they said, to support each other to the 
last. They w^ent to quarters every night, 
and had guard-boats for some miles dowm 
the river in communication witli each 
other, and they threatened to hinder the 
sailing of the English oil ships until they 
were all off themselves, but did not per- 
sist in making such an attempt : the Duke 
Ephraim, who is friendly to the English, 
liaving declared he w’otild not, in that case, 
allow a slave to be sold to them. 

It was w'ith much pain that tlie com- 
mander and officers of the Snapper ob- 
served, when up the river Calabar, the 
very frequent and almost constant practice 
of huiman sacrifices that take place at rcli- 
gtoos cei'oinonies, particulai ly funerals : 
several took place when the Snapper w’as 
moored off the town. The remonstrances 
that were used were considered as ridi- 
culous'} a man conceiving he would be 
haunted by the ^irit of his deceased i*elation 
were he not to send slaves to accom|)any 
liim to the other world, and that be would 
be considered as void of natural affectron, 
and tlie s|iirit of a man, were he to omit 
BO materUl a part of the obseqtiies. 

The officers were treated with the uf- 

_ 

ConcSciifao, 'un(I<fr '^^rtiiguese colours. 
With 'fiflv-fdohr toIf.'M.'s 

|^Mgan«pr<r»I.vewt. catowwi' Hie r,! catered 

tuc harbour of Fre©^ow]^^, on ilic 

29 m o* Scpi — Siertir Leonc’ofl:. 

Asialic Journ. — No. 75. 


most respect by tlie'natUes, ari^IalTthe 
neighbouring chiefs. Duke^Epfiddm hlso 
went on board the brig in ' gr^ ^te. 
Thh great personage went' xn'an immense 
canoe, with a train of about £ffty nqen, 
colours Hying, and a great noise of drums 
and other native instruments . 

.Setting aside tlie slave trade and diabo- 
lical practice alwve spoken of, the p^ple 
of Calabar seem to surpass all the other 
African nations of tlie coast in every branch 
of civilization, and domestic comfwt is 
much better understood and practised by 
them. Every man of consequence can 
write English and speak it fluently ; for, 
not W'ith', tan ding they ai'e as often visited by 
Spaniard',, Portuguese and Frenchmen as 
by our own countiyunen, no person of any 
other nation is invited to the Duke’s din- 
ner parties, or received into their houses 
W'ith any degree of kindness and hospitality, 
Tiic Duke’s proji^rty is supposed to ampunt 
to ^.50,000, and consequently nis power 
is almost unbounded in such a country. 
Every house is fitted up with European 
furniture, for their great resources in slaves 
and the palm oil trade enable them to 
command every necessary commodity. The 
houses are a good deal iu the Moorish 
style, consisting of large courts, with 
apartments around them. The Seraglio 
is an imitation of the same nation : every 
apartment is fancifully and very skilfully 
painted by the women. At the Duke’s 
dinner parties, French wines, cordials, 
and other good things abound, and he then 
only dresses in the English costume, wear- 
ing a red coat and silk stockings. 

The pe ople are shrew'd and cunning .to 
a degree, immoderately fond of w'hatthey 
call money (trade goods), and extremely 
troublesome on many occasions, if it is not 
convenient to make them frequent pre- 
sents ; and the Io\ver class are much ad- 
dicted to thieving.** — Ibid.^i Srpi.2% 1821. 

Tile following is an interesting Extract 
from a Letter, dated Cape Coast, Sept. 
10th, 1821. 

“ We are all anxiety and impatience, as 
to tlie manner in which the government of 
these settlements is hereafter to be adminis- 
tered. There has not been an arrival on 
the Leeward C<xist, from Englaudt for 
several months. NoUiing is heard amongist 
us but vague conjectures and opinions pn 
tlic most probalde course that will be 
adopted by Ministers in our behalf. The 
outside of the Castle pre^nts a scen^ of 
constant bustle : with few exceptlons^^^l 
are pmployed m building, or makirigou^' 
preparations to deliver up their cpnifoirUt- 
blc qii^’ters within the Fort to 
ccnneis. ' Several, houses, of a^.^pfrifir 
descT^tfon, are iK a state of 
artff as of tfib' mdd tlwell^pgti^ oi ijbp 
fn me fm mediate 'ne 1 ]^il; 0 Lifj^ 5 P^ 
have been p'urdiascd ancf pulled down. 
VoL. XIll. 2 H 
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Cape Coast town wears a very different 
appearance to wliat it did two years ago. 
A direct road lias been thrown open from 
the Castle to the foot of the hill on which 
the Martello Tower stands, and from 
thence anotlier winds to the top, together 
^ving a full view of that (to us) impor- 
tant work from <;iir ramparts and windows. 
The palaver witli the Ashantees being 
settled; we are at liberty to pursue our 
jSTdns for our future comfort, without any 
apprehension of further disturbance from 
that quarter. Thi*, is almost, or perhaps 
entirely, to be attributed to the said tower, 
which, in so short a space of time, has 
been completely finished, andean now, in 
the opinion of all those who may be sup- 
posed capable of judging, bid defiance to 
ahy force that our troublesome neighbours 
could ever bring down against us. 

Naval officers speak highly of tlie tower, 
and of the bare hill it stands on ; as a sea- 
mark, it can be discerned at a very consi- 
derable distance, as the ground on whicli 
it is built is of much greater elevation 
than any other near it. 

Tire Snapper arrived here on the 5tn inst. , 
last from St. Thomas’s ; she ]>rougl:t the 
account of a revolution having taken place 
at the island, and that the old Governor is 
deposed and kept a close prisoner, princi- 
pally, it is thought, for having opposed tire 
landing of the great number of slaves that 
are imported from tlie Gabon.— The new 
Governor is said to possess a slave factory 
in that river ; many small vessels were 


lying in the bay of St. Anna de Chaves, 
doubtless to run tliat short distance, and 
slaves are shipped from the island in larger 
vessels for Brazil. The Snapper is said to 
have boarded a great number of Portuguese 
slave traders when in the Bight of Bernn ; 
twelve w'cre seen in the space of two days> 
all of which were examined by the squa- 
dron then in company, except three that 
escaped, having got under w eigh immedi- 
ately tlie ships were made out. 

llie Snapper anchored in the middle of 
five slave vessels at Lagos, wliich were aU 
boarded ; one a large ship, without any 
guns : and another a brig mounting six- 
teen, fitted out at Lisbon, llie ship fell 
in some time ago with an insurgent priva- 
teer, that threw all her guns overboard, 
and plundered her of whatever was worth 
taking. This sliip w'as (on the scale that 
slaves are now' stow'ed) able to carry 1,000 
at least. 

We are enabled to state, from undoubt- 
ed authority, tiiat the Dutch Government 
have sent out to the Governor and Besidents 
of Elmina Castle full pennibion to sell 
cancc'^ to the Portuguese and other j^ave 
trader,?, thereby aflbrding great facilities 
to that traffic, and that, in consequence, 
many slave vessels had anchored at that 
place, and had been amply supplied. It 
is to be remarked, that those large canoes 
arc not easily obtained in the Bight of 
ijL'uin, and are there very much dearer.” 
—76.5. Oct. 13. 1821. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

S0ARI> OF CONTROJ.. 

The Gazette of 5th Feb. announces a 
change in the Board of Control. Tlie new 
appointments are those of the Right Hon. 
C. W. W. Wynn, W. H. Frecmantle, 
Sir G, WaiTender, and *Dr. J. l^iiijimore. 
The names omitted aie tlio>e of Lords 
Binning and Walpole, and Mr. Sturges 
Bourne. 

WRECK OF THE THAMES, OUTWARD-BOUND 
EAST INDIAMAN, 

JEusibounie, Feb. 5. — At three o’clock, 
on Sunday morning, it blowing a perfect 
hurricane at the moment, a large ship 
ran on shore on the Bowdler Bank, 
opposite Martello Tow’er, No. 73, at this 
place. Immediately afterwards she was 
observed firing guns, showing a num- 
ber of lights, and cutting away all her 
masts in succession. Die Coast Block- 
ade Parties stationed here woic imme- 
diately employed, iinihr the snperin- 
tcndeiicc of Laul. Edward Chappell, R. 


N. in dragging two large boats about a 
mile along shore, to a place opposite the 
wreck, in wdiich occupation they were 
joined and actively supported by Mr, 
Koake?, of the Custom-House, Deputy 
Agent for Lloyd’s, and a laige body of 
the inhabitants; but v^hc‘n this was ac- 
complished, as the moon had gone down, 
and the gale rather increased, witli a tre- 
mendous surf raging over the rocks, it W'as 
found utterly impossible to venture off to 
the assistance of the wreck. Day-light 
was tlierefore w^aited for w ith the utmost 
impatience, but that the crew of the vessel 
might be aw’are of their situation being ob- 
served from the shore, several houses were 
illuminated, a large bonfire made on the 
beach, a number of false fires burnt on 
the Parade, and the Blockade Centinels 
were directed by their officers, to iiip off 
tlieir pistols every five n.’.iutci. It is 
i\itb great pieasui., wc add, that ffiese 
-ignals \TOre seen and comprehendi^d by 
those on l«?ard the ship, .who. by such 
means beenme coiiiforfrd with an assii- 
lance that bin. com Das at hand. At day- 
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bmak, a large East-Iiidiamanj tlie Tiiames, 
of 1,300 tons, was observed aground at tiie 
distance of about half a mile Irom the 
beach driving slowly to the eastward. As 
the lives of the passengers and crew would 
have been exceedingly en flange red had the 
ship gone to pieces while in the situation 
just described, Lieut. E. Chappell, with 
Messrs. iM'Lend and Ainsworth, Ai'ni- 
ralit)- Midsiiipnien of hi'> ^Majesty’s sliip 
Severn, employed upon the Coast Block- 
ade service, came to a determination of nsk- 
ing their lives, by endeavouring to launch 
afishing-b> a C ass I “stance of the suf- 
ferei-^- being joined by five 

volunfoc. j n .uuong the boatmen of 
the place, they made the desperate attempt, 
and having escaped almost by miracle from 
being buried in the breakers, they at 
length, to the great satisfaction of every 
spectator, were enabled to get to an an- 
chor near the wreck, but were prevented 
from going immediately alongside, in 
consequence of the spars lying entangled 
all round the vessel. Another attempt 
was made to launch a rowing boat from 
the shore, but which was lifted up forv/ard 
by the surf, and throvvn completely over 
on end. iMelancholy to relate, by this 
accident IMr. Smidi, Mid-,hipman of the 
Coast Blockade Service, a promising and 
gallant young officer, not more than 
years of age, perished almost within reach 
of five hundred spectators ; although an 
effort was made to save him by Mr. 
Noakes, of the Custom House, whose 
activity through{)ut vvas highly praise- 
worthy. Tile other boat, commanded by 
Lieut. Chappell, now approached the 
wreck, endeavouring to avail themselves 
of an opening in the spars which suiTound- 
ed the ship, and by a tremendous heave of 
the sea, the Lieut, stepped up to the gang- 
way, being the first person who reached 
the wreck from the shor«. A line being 
at length got to the crowd on the beach, 
the tide beginning to fall, and a craflle, as 
it is called, having been fitted by means of 
a grating and hawser, the only Lady pa.s- 
senger on board, IMrs. IVIHnnis, wife of 
Major M'Innis, of the 24th N. I., was 
safely carried on shore in the machine 
abovementioned, by Lieut. Chappell, the 
Lady exhibiting great resolution, in un- 
dertaking such a precarious, and even 
terrifying mode of conveyance. As the 
tide fell, the land side of the vessel be- 
came nearly dry, and a great number of 
labourers, horses, and waggons, were im- 
mediately employed in discharging the 
cargo, by IMr. Stone, Comptroller of the 
Customs at Newhaven, Agent to the Un- 
derwriters of Lloyds, whose attention and 
zeal in the cause of his employers is al- 
ways conspicuous. Eleven persons be- 
longing to the Thames are said to have 
perished by the fill of the masts, &ci Five 


of their bodies have bince been picked up,^ 
and inquests held upon them ; as aJso 
upon the corpse of pool* Mr. Smith, the 
Midshipman, whose Ixjdy is to be remov- 
ed to-morrow into ICent, to be interred in 
the family vault. Nothing can prove raori 
strongly the value of the Blockade Service 
to the sliipping interest, than their ex- 
ertional upfin tills occasion. Two persons 
found pilfering the wieck having been ap- 
prehended by them, were delivered intio 
the custody of the civil power, by which 
means a stop was ]iut to any farther de- 
predations. ft is p.ctty certain, that all 
the baggage and cargo will be saved, al- 
though some articles of a perishable nature 
are much injured by tli? salt water. Hopes 
are even entertained of being aide to get 
the ship off next spring tides, by putting in 
a deck above the keelson ; but the success 
of this measure must, of course, be con- 
sidered as extremely uncertmn. The 
owner, Mr. Blanchard, ith some highly 
respectable officers of the East- India Com- 
pany’s Service, are very actively employed 
in snnerintending the removal of the cargo. 
Nothing can exceed the bustle and confu- 
sion tl^at prevail at Eastbourne in conse- 
quence of this deplorable event. The 
place resembles a fair. Yesterday a loaf 
oi bread could net be procured at any of 
the bakers, owung to the great influx of 
sti'aiigers ; and we are assured that oue 
of the public-hoiiscs was compelled to 
stop seliiiig for want of beer, every drop 
Iiaving been drawn out of the cellar. — Lon- 
don Paper, Feb, 3. 

We are a>,iired that the valuable cargo 
of liie Thames has been saved. She was 
a remarkably fine ship, and mounted 
20 gtins. About two years ago she was 
launched fiora Barnett’s Yard, at Dept- 
ford, and when completely fitteil the cost 
was estimated at £52,000. The Captain 
is said to have had an board lier property 
rauouQting to £30,000. Tlie Eastbourne 
fishermen are entitled to the greatest praise, 
for their active and humane exertions in 
rescuing the sliip wrecked crew from their 
perilous situations, at the risk of their awn 
lives. 5Ir. Smith, the Midshipman of the 
Blockade Station, whose sad catasti*Ophe is 
universally deplored, w'as the son of Mr. 
F. Smith, of Vincent’s Farm, near Mar- 
gate . — ICent hh Gazette. 

Tile Tliames East Indiaman was hove 
off the beech at Eastborne on Friday morn- 
ing, Feb. 22, and taken in tow by two 
steam-boats ; and in the afternoon of the 
same day passed Rye, on her passage to 
London. Die preservation of this fine 
vessel is very remarkable, and may be as- 
cribed to the solidity of her timliers, and to 
the indefatigable exertions of the workmen, 
who, under the superintendance of Mr. 
Stow, one of (he proprietors) succeeded in 

2 R 2 



caj^]f lifer with 

Spuife vil lrani> ur- 
*«Se/{fe repair, cut away the 

1 ^ which were attaclied to pre- 

seti^heif ^QQ^ thfe effects of the tide. This 
m^icious 'act, however, was speedily ren- 
dered abortive ; and tlie Agent for Lloyd’s, 
at that place, offered a re waul of ^1(X) for 
the discovery of the perpetrators, although 
hitlie^Q^ wiUiout effect. The Thames is 
st^te^ to be tlieonly vessel of heavy burden 
which has been got off’ the coast oi' Sussex 
for many years. — London P(ipa\ 

We bear that the Tliaines has since pas- 
sed Gravesend, 

SLAVE TRADE. 

By a recent decree of the Spanish Cortes, 
all Spanish vessels employed in the Slave 
Trade are to be forfeited, and tlie owners, 
fitters-out, masters, and officers, condemned 
to ten years’ labour on the public works. 
All foreigners entering Spanish ports with 
slaves on board shall be liable to the same 
penaUifes, and all slaves found on board 
shall be set free. 


[Maaoh, 

the benefit of even one among them, the 
acknowledgment is all the reward I ever, 
desired or expected. 

Our mutual eflTorts and attainments have 
ail sprung from one source, namely, our 
much respected instructor Or. Gilchrist, 
by whom they have been guided and go- 
verned, No humble praise of mine can 
add to his fame, but, feeble as it is, my 
voice shall ever extol his merit and my 
obligations : from him emanates that 
know ledge wliich may, in some cases, 
have been partially conveyed to those 
studying with me. 

Accept, gentlemen, my best w ishes for 
your present and future happiness j and 
w hen in a fur distant clime, if our conver- 
sation by chance turn upon our little room 
in Bnckingham-street, may it be remem- 
bered witli satisfaction — may our studies 
there be the foundation of reciprocal friend- 
ship to all who ever entered therein. 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your’s very faithfully and sincerely, 

E. E. Rowsell. 

31, Cheapside, Feb. 6, 1822. 


H&me I^telHge^tee* 


TrSTlMONIAL OF RESPECT TO E, E. BOW'SELL, 
"esq., from his brother STUDENTS IN 
THE HINDOOSTANEE LANGUAGE. 

7(> the Editor oj the Asiatic ,JournaL 

Sir : I request the favour, in behalf 
of^ my fellow Students attending Dr, Gil- 
christ’s Lectures in the Hindoostanee and 
Persian Languages, of your giving a place 
inybur Journal, to the expression of our 
sentiments towards Mr. E. E. Rowsell, 
Senior Pupil of our esteemed and valuable 
Instructor, and leader of the Social Oriental 
Class in Bnckingham-street, as conveyed 
to him on a handsome snuft’-box. 

I liave the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient serv ant, 

A Pupil. 

London, Feb. 12, 1822. 

Inscription^ 

Presented by the Pupils attending tlie 
Social Class, No. 8, Buckingham-street, 
to Evan Edward Rowsell, Esq., as a 
small mark of gratitude for bis disinterest- 
ed attention in furthering their knowledge 
in the Oriental Languages, 

Feb. 5, 1822, 

Letter of Acknowledgment from 
Mr, Jtowsell, 

Gentlemen Brother Students : Die very 
unexpected and handsome mark of respect 
which you have so very kindly presented 
to me, demands and receives my warmest 
acknowded gments. 

I receive it as an emblem of affectionate 
regard from my fellow Students of which 
I shall alvvays feel a just pride, assuring 
them that if any exertions of mine have 
been in the slightest degree conducive to 


military appointment, 

— Capt. Dios. Hodgson, of the 
Hon. East- India Company’s Service, and 
employed upon the Recruiting Service of 
tliat Company, to have the temporary 
rank of Captain In the Army w hile so em- 
ployed . — London Gaz, 

INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

Jayi. 24. Gravesend, ship Thames, Lis- 
ton, from Bengal and St. Helena, 

Feb. 7. Ditto, ship Daphne, Cliatfield, 
from Madras. — Passengei'^i : Lady Coop- 
er and three children ; Mrs. Wilson and 
daughter; Colonel Dod, Madras Inf. ; J. 
Horsley, Esq. Civil Service; Lieut. Mait- 
land, 13th L. D. ; Lieut. Montgomery, 
34th foot ; Capt. Higgins, 46th regt. in 
charge of troops ; Lieuts, Bisset, Ross, 
Boyce, Pinsar, and Bond, H. C. Service, 
Mrs. Beasley,, from Penang (died at sea). 

8. Ditto, ship City of Edinburgh, 
Wiseman, from Bengal about 17th Sept. 

17. Ditto, ship Arab, Bingham, from 
Madras, Mauritius, and Cape of Good 
Hope. 

21. Ditto, ship Moffat, Aldham, from 
Bengal 1st Oct,, Madras 20tb., Cape 
16th Dec., and St. Helena 2d Jan.^.pqs- 
sengers from Bengal : Mrs Learmontb, 
Mrs. flornsby, Miss Wilson ; Dios. 
Learraonth, Esq., J. Lord, Esq., and A. 
Dorrett, Esq. merchants ; Capt. Gladwin, 
and Lieut. Wetherell, H. M. Drags ; two 
Masters Learmontb, and Miss Lumley.^ — 
From Madras : Mrs. Conwell ; Major 
Dickson, Madras cav. ; Dr, Conwell, 
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jMadw estab. ; Licjit. iVI‘Keiiaie, and 
Snrg. W. B. Jack, H. M. Royal Scots; 
Lieut. E. Servente, Madras Inf. ; Lieut. 
Husater^ IVIadras Pioneers . — From the 
Cape : Capt. Marshall, Cape estab. ; Mrs 
Mar^aR, two Misses Marshall, and two 
Masters Marshall ; Miss K«dly ; Master 
Lawrence. 

Departures* 

JTan. 31. Gravesend, ship Macclesfield, 
Moore, for New South Wales. 

Feb. 3, Ditto, ship Asia, Lindsay, for 
Bengal. 

— Ditto, ship General Palmer, Trus- 
cott, for Madras. 

6. Ditto, ship Deveron, Wilson, for 
Van Dieruan*s Land, 

25. Ditto, sJup Buckinghamshire, 
Adams, for Bombay and China. 

— Ditto, ship Castle Huntly, Drum- 
mond, for Bombay and Cluna. 

Tlie undermentioned East- India Com- 
pany’s ships had arrived at Canton on tlie 
■4tli Oct. last, vh* 

Herefordshire, Inglis, Royal George, 
Hythe, Bombay, Minerva, Windsor, Far- 
quliarson, Repulse, Kent, Charles Grant, 
Kellie Castle, Marquis Camden, Bridge - 
water, and Waterloo, 

The Lowther Castle had been spoken 
with in the China Seas, and was hourly 
expected. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 6. At Durham, William Shotton, 
Esq., of Bombay, to Mary, daughter of 
R. Scruton, Esq., of the former place. 


21. At CUph«n, by the l^gl^ Rcfi. 
the liord Bishop of Bristol, BobOtf J. 
Hunter, Esq., of Madras, to Louisa, 
youngest daughter of Capt, Thomas, of 
the Hon. East-India Company’s Ser- 
vice. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 2. At his house, in Howland- 
street, Charles Binny, Esq., late Secretary 
to his Highness the Nabob of the Carnatic^ 
aged 75. 

11. Aged eleven years, Miss Margaret 
Bruce, of Southampton-street, Blooms- 
burj*^, only daughter of Robert William 
Bruce, Esq., of Madras, 

17. In Devon shire-street, Portland- 
place, Catherine Elvira, widow of the late 
Capt. R, Jenkins, East-India Company** 
Service, aged 21 years. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGES. 

At Calcutta the Exchange of Bills on 
England at six months’ sight was, at the 
date of the latest advices, 2s. Id., to 2s, 1 Jd. 
per sicca rupee. 

Bills in London, at 60 days’ sight, on 
Calcutta, are at present from Is, 9d, to 
Is. lOd. per sicca rupee. 

A slight improvement had taken place 
in the value of the New Loan Paper, and 
the remittable Loan Securities. 
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SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Shijti* ^"^ames. | 

Tona. 

Captains. 

Where to* 


133'2 

[Sothebv 

Madras and Cidna. 


i)bS 

iBalderston - 

Madras and Bengal. 


1326 

iPatterson - 

Bencooleii and China. 


6"0 

Hornblow - 

Madras and Bengal. 


500 

Driver - 

Ditto. 

WtUiam Money - 

800 

Jackson 

Ditto* 

i^incDurt - - - 

400 

Mahon • 

Ditto, 

ifrSpe . - - • 

500 

Flint - 

Ditto, 

Beiigiit Merchant 

500 

Brown - 

Ditto, 

Prnvidence - - - 

i 700 

Owen - 

Ditto. 

Hibernia . - - 

! 500 

Mackintosh 

Bengal direct. 

King George the Fourth 

^ 500 

Clarke - 

Ditto 

Thalia - - - - 

700 

Haig - 

Ditto 

Lotus - - - - 

600 

[ Doveton 

Ditto 

Bombay Merchant 

4S2 

1 Clarkson 

Bombay. 

Britannia . - - 

4..0 

[Living - 

Ditto. 

James Sibbald 

C67 

Forbes - 

Ditto, 

Barkworth - - - 


IPedlev - 

Ditto. 

Katherine Stewart Forbes 

500 

jChapmaii - 

Ditto. 
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L. 

s. 

d. 


L. 

s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

t. 

f. d. 

Cuclnneal 

..lb. 0 

4 

3 

to 

0 

4 

6 

Drugs, &c. for Dveing. 






Collee, Java 

..cvvt. 







Turmertek, Bengal. .cwt. 0 

12 

0 

to 0 

>5 

0 

— Clieribon 

5 

10 

0 


b 

18 

0 

China 1 

0 

0 

— 1 

10 

0 

Bourbon 








Zedoaiy 






.Mocha 


0 

0 


20 

0 

0 

Galls, in Sorts ft 

0 

0 

— 9 

0 

0 

Cotton, Mirat 

...lb. 0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

8 

Blue 10 

0 

0 

— n 

0 

0 

Madias 


0 

7 

— 

0 

0 

8 

Indigo, Blue lb. 






Hcil;-al 


0 

5 


0 

0 

6 

Blue and Violet 0 

11 

0 

— 0 

11 

4 

— Bourbon 


0 

11 

— 

0 

1 

5 

— — Pnipieand Violet... 0 

10 

6 

— 0 

11 

0 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 







Fine Violet 0 

10 

3 

— 0 

10 

6 

Aloes, Epatica ... 

...cvvt. 2 

0 

0 

— 

5 

5 

0 

Gosid Ditto 






Aiiniseeds, Star... 

2 

4 

0 

— i 

2 

5 

0 

— Middling Ditto 0 lO 

0 

— 0 

10 

S 

Borax, Kehned... 

2 

10 

0 





Fine V^iolet it Copper 0 

9 

8 

— 0 

10 

0 

Unietined, or 

lineal 1 

IR 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Good Ditto 






C,,..q.hi>c uuithucd 7 

0 

0 

— 

8 

5 

0 

Fine Sj Good Copper 0 

9 

6 

— 0 

10 

0 

Cardt'iiioms.lMalabar . .Ib 0 

2 

3 

— 

0 

3 

3 

Ordii arv 0 

5 

6 

— 0 

7 

0 

Cevlori 


1 

2 

— 

0 

1 

4 

Fin. Madras 0 

9 

6 

— 0 

9 

u 

Cassia Buds 

...cvvt, IS 

0 

0 

— 

19 

0 

0 

Manilla 






Lignea 


7 

0 

— 

8 

10 

0 

Hice cwt. 0 

10 

0 

— 0 

12 

0 

Casioi Oil 

lb. 0 

0 

4 

— 

0 

1 

0 

Safflower cwt. 6 

0 

0 

— 17 

0 

0 

China Boot 

...CWl, 1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

6 

0 


6 

0 

— 1 

5 

0 

CocuUis I iidicus.. 

0 

i 5 

0 

— 

I 

0 

0 

SaUpctie, Refined cwt, 1 

5 

0 

— 1 

7 

0 

Colunibo Hoot.... 








Silk, Bengal Skein !b. 






Dragon’s Blood.. 


0 

0 

— 

36 

0 

0 

Novi 






Gum Animoniac, 

Uitlip.. 4 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

Ditto Willie 







3 

0 

0 


4 

5 

0 







— Assafitlida. .. 


0 

0 

_ 

12 

0 

0 

Oigan//me 






BeM)amiii . . 


0 

10 

0 

0 

— 

50 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spices, ('uinamon lb. 0 

5 

1 

9 

~ 0 

0 

0 

Galbattiim... 








— Bourbon 






— Gambogium 

10 

0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

Mrtce 0 

3 

0 

— 0 

& 

0 

i\!vi 1 h 


0 

0 


] 5 

0 

0 



6 


U 


Oliii.iiumi.... 

I 

10 

0 



5 

0 

-■ — Ginger cwt. 0 

11 

0 

— 0 

14 

0 

Lac Lake 


0 

y 

— 

0 

2 

6 

Pepper, Black ....lb. 






Dye 

0 

2 

3 

— ■ 

0 

4 

3 

Privilege 0 

0 

7 

— 0 

0 

8 

Sliell, Block. 


5 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

W lute 0 

1 

3 

~ 0 

1 


Shivcicd .... 


b 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

Sugar, "Yellow cwl. 






■ Stick 

0 

15 

0 

— 

1 

5 

0 

White 






Mnsk, C’tiina 


7 

0 


0 

15 

0 

I'l ow n 






Nnx V'oniica 

...cwt, 0 

10 

0 

— 

0 

16 

0 

Tea, Bnhea lb. 0 

2 

7 




Oil C.\^s1a 


0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

7 

Congou 0 

2 

ft 

— 0 

8 

8 

Cinnamon .. 

r 0 

18 

0 

— 

1 

1 

0 

■ Souchong 0 

4 

0 

— 0 

4 

6 

Cloves 








Ci 






- — - Mact 








’1 wnt.kav 0 

3 

2 

— 0 

S 

S 

Nutineg? ... 








Pekoe 0 

3 

9 

— 0 

S 

It 

OnitMii 

. . .lb. 







• Hvson Skin 0 

3 

1 

— . 0 

4 

0 

Minbarb 


1 

0 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Hvson 0 

4 

1 

— 0 

6 

0 

Sal .AniUKHiiac .. 

cvvt. 







OLlnpflv^del 0 

5 

0 

— 0 

5 

4 

Senna 

lb. 0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

2 

0 

Tortoi>» ’^hell 1 

5 

0 

— 2 

0 

0 

Turraciick, Java 

. ..cvvt. 0 

t IC 

U 

— 

• 0 

18 

0 

Wood, Sauudeis Red,. ton 7 

6 

0 

— 8 

0 

0 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALK AT 
THE EAST-IN DI A HOUSE. 

For Sale b March — Promjit 31 May^ 

Tea. 'Bahta, !,ooo,CuO !bs.; C'ongnu» 4,765,000 
11*3.; Campoi, 40,0<)0 !bb.; Soucliorg, 45,000 ll)5. ; 
Twankavt 1,145,000 lbs.; Skin. 75,000 jbs.; 

Hvs.on, ' 050.000 lb?. — Total, ihcUidmg Private 
Trade, 7,70.\C'joLw. 

For Sale 14 March — Pi 07>i pt 7 Juve. 
Ccmpaiiy^s ^ — Bengal and Coast Piece Goods. 


LONDON IMARKETS. 

Tuesday ^ Feb,*i6t 1824. 

Co»on.— The purchases since our last are 
limned. The low qualities of Bengals aie in re- 
quest. but few paicels are offering; the liner dc- 
sCTiptionb are neglected. At Liverpool Cottt>n 
has been m good demand. 

5„(r«r. — The improvement has continued 
through the week, and such was the scarcity ot 
good Sugars, that the holders m several uisMnccb 
realised a further advance. The Refined market 
lUb remained steady for some time past ; the in- 
ferior qualities arc'in good demand for packing 
and for melting, the finer descriptions are com- 
paranvely neglec’ed. 

The public sales brought forward last 
week consisted ihc greater proportion of Foreign 
descriptions; fine ordinary Jatn.’jca sold at very 
high pricei. 


For Sale IP March — Prompt 20 Septemher, 

To 77ipfO}i/*s.— Madeira Wine, 

Prnale Trade . — Madeira Wine, 

For Safe 21 MuTch—ProTript 24 M(iy> 
Sundry uncleared Baggage oi Passeiigers and 
Others. 

For Sole^l^ March^PrnmTt’i<^> Sep'emher, 
Company's. — Carpi ts — cliawl Wo >1 — Beyange^ 
Woo! . 

For Sale 22 April — frovipt 19 Jave. 
Company's . — China and Bengal Raw Silk. 


East’ Imha Sale, Q.0ihirst. 

Sugar, 14,223 packages— sound damp 

s. (i. s. d. s. d. *. d» 

Bourbon brown I90a2t6 16 6a 17 6 

vellovv. ...22 O n 24 0 13 6 a 20 O 

about onc-foui th sold— black and ^abs 1 u a i4« 

Java yellow 26 o a 25 6 

S^ev SO 6 a 31 o 

Siam \\ late, fine 43 6 

good .. .42 0 

fine grey. .35 n a 36 0 32 0 a 34 6 

Rice, 461 bags, veilow common Bengal 9 s o 9 s 6d 
Spices.^Thc first qutlivtof Cinnamon, and the 
Ginger of the last India sale command a pre- 
mium ; other Spices are without aUcration. Pep- 
per is veiy heavy. 

Inih'j-r >. — There is little doing in Indigo; the 
late public sale h<is damped the market ; some of 
the lots arc reported to be resold at 2d a 4d pre- 
n’tum. 
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©riginal Communications, 

^C. ^'C. <§’C. 

STATEMENT OF THE LITERARY LABOURS OF THE LATE , 
COLONEL MACKENZIE, C.B. 

{Continued from page 249.) 


BRIEr VIEW OF THE COLLECTION OF NOTES, 
OBSERVATIONS, AND JOURNALS OF THIR- 
TY-FOUR years; AND OF COLLECTIONS 
OF MSS., INSCRIPTIONS, DRAWINGS, &C, 
FOR THE LAST NINETEEN YEARS, MADE 
BY COLONEL MACKENZIE, IN INDIA ; 
EXCLUSIVE OF A CONSIDERABLE COLLEC- 
TION OF NATIVE MSS. IN ALL LAN- 
GUAGES.* 

I. Jour mis, Notes, Observations, a7id 
Memoirs, — Journals, notes, ol'servations, 
and memoirs for thirty-four years, kept at 
intervals on successive journies and cam- 
p^gns tlirough all the provinces now sub- 
ject to Fort St. George (excepting Mala- 
bar and the Circars, North of the Kistna), 
from 1783 to 1790. — These remarks af- 
terwards extended tlirough the whole of 
liord Cornwallis’s campaigns in Mysore, 
from 1790 to 1792, with particular jour- 
nals of all the operations, elucidated by 
maps, plans, and drawings of the bat- 
tles, sieges, &;c. Afterwards of the se- 

* JV/emorandam.— Tills Collection does not form 
part of, and should not be incladed in ** A Col- 
lection of Oriental and Native MSS. on paper 
and on leaves (or cadjans) in the several languages 
of India (seepage S17), collected by Col. Mac- 
kenzie, and which the Court of Directors have 
expressed a desire to add io their Oriental Mu- 
seum (see Extr. letter B. p. 323).’* These compose 
some hundred volumes, books, rolls, &c., and 
from them much of the translations have been 
made, but much more still remains to be ex- 
lracted.~C. MACKENZIE, Madras, mh Jan. 
1817. 

Asiatic Journ.^No, 76. 


veral journies into the newly ceded dia^ 
tricts of the Nizam, Cuddapa, Canoul, the 
wild mountains of Yermulla and Null- 
mulla, &c., bounding the Carnatic as far as 
the Kistna at Purwuttum, till 1794. Again 
into the Dcckan in four different joup- 
nies, as often relinquished for different 
expeditions : tlie campmgn of the Nizam 
against the Marattas, in 1795 ; the battle 
of Kurdla ; the expedition to Ceylon and 
reduction of Col umbo, and returning 
again ; a journey to Hydrabad, thence to 
Culburga, with descriptions and drawings 
of that ancient capital of the Deckan ; re- 
turn to Madras, preparation, and materials 
collected for, the designed expedition to 
Manilla ; return again to Hydrabad, and 
arrangement made for a regular Analysis 
of the Deckan and of the Nizam’s domi- 
nions ; suspended Bnally for the last cam- 
paign and w'ar against Mysore ; the march 
from Hydrabad for that purpose. During 
these military movements, measures pro- 
posed and lights derived for the future in- 
vestigation of tlie history of Beejanuggut, 
and the ancient Canara and Tellinga em- 
pires. Journal of the campaign, siege, and 
capture of Seringapatam. Then journals 
through the whole of the survey of My- 
sore, 18(X>tol807, including obser- 
vatioas and various memoirs on differeut 
subjects— the inhabitants, customs, climate, 
soil, institutions, &c. (exclusive of the 
official memoirs sent to Europe), sevcml of 
VoL. XIII. 2 S 
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them particularly mentioned under their 
heads. After a residence of three years 
and a half at Madras, under the constant 
expeptation of removal, tlien follows the 
expedition to Java ; journals of the voy- 
ages and campaigns, and the interesting 
journics through, and a residence in that 
island for two years. Aftenvards on a 
journey from Calcutta, by Benares, to 
Lucknow in Oude, to Agra and Delhi ; to 
the mountains dividing India froni Thibet, 
wdience the Jumna and Ganges issue into 
Hindostan ; back from Hurdwar on the 
Ganges, through Rohilcund, and again to 
the Ganges ; on tliis journey of nine 
months, the same method was observed of 
preserving notes, memoranda, memoirs, 
and journals ; and the collection of ancient 
coins, MSS., inscriptions, sculptures, &c. 
considerably increased. 

From the frequent and sudden changes 
of place to which Colonel Mackenzie’s 
courses of sendee for thirty-four years 
Ijad been subject (having in that time never 
been fixed in any one station or garrison, 
excepting for three years at one time at 
Madras), these journals, &c. are not 
wholly fairly transcribed, nor arranged 
from their original nptes ; and in several 
instances restricted to short cursory notices, 
intended to be extended afterivartls, ac- 
companied by plans, views, sketches, &c. 
by himself or by friends. It is supposed, if 
the whole were condensed, they would 
form six folio volumes, accompanied by 
authentic charts, drawings, &c. geogra- 
phical, military, &c. &c. 

II. Maps and Memoirs cf Mysore.—. 
Memoirs of the survey of jNlysore, geo- 
graphicalj statistical, ancl historical. Tlie 
original copies, in seven volumes folio, were 
sent to England to the Court of Directors in 
1808, accompanied by general maps, ex- 
hibiting the country in detail, on a scale of 
four miles to an inch, w here all its fea- 
tures, rivers, mountains, and every place 
are laid down ; lately introduced into Ar- 
row smith’s general map of India, by per- 
mission of the Court of Directors. A 
series of provincial maps descriptive of 
the several provinces, were also compiled 
from the original sections of suiv cy, de- 
posited in office at IMadras ; scale one mile. 

HI. Maps and Memoirs of the Cded 
Districts. — Memoirs of tlie Ceded Dis- 
tricts, on the same plan w ith that of My- 
sore^ including the geography, statistics 


and history of these provinces, accom- 
panied by maps, on scales of one, four, 
twelve, and twenty-four miles to an inch ; 
two volumes sent to England, and upward 
cf two more still in preparation, to be 
tiansmitted to the Court of Directors. 

IV. Materials fyi' a General Viciv of the 
South of the Peninsula. — The maps, &c. 
of the Ceded Districts have been executed 
under the immediate direction of Colonel 
Mackenzie ; the same plan is now under 
execution for the remaining districts of the 
Company under Fort St. George, so far as 
tlie measures adopted by Government may 
admit. Tlie completion of the whole being 
designed by Colonel Mackenzie to furnish 
a body of materials for a complete view, 
geographical, statistical, and historical, 
of the whole British possessions in the 
South of tlie Peninsula, accompanied by 
maps, under the immediate protection of 
the East- India Company, at whose ex- 
pense the surveys have been executed ; but 
the historial and literary materials were 
chiefly at Col. Mackenzie’s private expense. 

V. Materials for a T^ew of the OrL ntot 
Idajids of Javay — Materials for a com- 
plete view of the geography, statistics and 
history, ancient and modern, of Java and 
the Dutch dependencies in the Eastern Is- 
lands, In the journals, memoirs, and draw- 
ings of Col. Mackenzie (entirely exclusive 
of the materials furnished by the Commit- 
tee of Tenures, of w'hich he wras president 
at Java) ; several native MSS. have been 
or are now’ being translated from the Java- 
nese and Malay languages, by natives ami 
others employed for that purpose, and consi- 
derable extracts and translations have been 
made from Dutch and French books and 
MSS. : notices of some of these are taken 
(see Letter A, annexed — Jana Investigated). 
From the matter contained in these docu- 
ments, much light is thrown on the early co- 
lonization of these islands ; perhaps of the 
long doubtful subject of the peopling of 
America ; at least of the intercourse and 
communication of the continent of Asia 
with the numerous islands of the Oriental 
and Soutti Seas ; of the laws, institutions, 
manners, and customs of the more East- 
ern parts of Asia, so wridely different from 
those of the Western Peninsula of India- 

VI. Materials for the History j Anliquilks^ 
InstilulionSj (f India in General . — 
A great object has been, under these in 
quirics, derived from the latter oocupatiQit 
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On the Literary Labours i 
(chiefly at Col, Mackenzie’s private ex- 
pense, excepting in the single article of 
postage,*) in collecting and obtaining 
translations of materials of various descrip- 
tions, illustrative of the history, anti- 
quities, institutions, of India. This 
was originally directed to the Carnatic or 
Beejanuggur and its dependencies ex- 
clusively. Afterwards extended, as cir- 
cumstances admitted, to the several dynas- 
ties that were successively brought to light. 
Again, to materials, illustrative of the 
liistory and antiquities of Hindostan, 
and of all parts of India, but more par- 
ticularly to the Sou til or Peninsula ; and 
ultimately, by the sudden direction of Col. 
Mackenzie’s application in 3 811 (arising 
from the exigencies of the public sel'vicc), 
to the Oriental Island^; and Coasts ol Asia, 

VII, The several Malw/nedan Dynasties 
successively established iit the Deckaiu — 
Materials, memoirs, and historical pieces, 
translated, illustrative of the history of the 
several Maliomedan dynasties that were 
successively established in the Deckan, or 
the South of India, from the 13th to the 
18th century, under their respective heads ; 
illustrated by descriptions, plans, and 
drawings of the cities, forts, buildings, 
civil or religious, remaining ; by coins, 
inscriptions, &c. These include, 

Ist. The earlier Slahomedan Govern- 
ments in the Deckan, of — 1. Beejapoor ; 2. 
Golconda; 3. Beder; 4- Ahmednuggur; 
5. Dowlatabad : 

2d. Tlie Mogul Government in tlie 
Decl^n. 

VIII. Geography, History, and Statis- 
tics of the Heckau. — Materials collected 
and translated inustrative of the geography 
and political arrangements, and provincial 
divisions of the Deckan in its six Soubas 
or Viceroyalties, from tlie earliest times 
till the arrangement made by Aseph Jah 
(the celebrated Nizam-ul-Mulk) in the be- 
ginning of the 18th century. This is of 
more importance, as by this arrangement 
most of the divisions of territory among 
the present existing powers, the Nizam, the 
Mahrattas, &c. are thereby regulated; and 
some knowledge of it is a necessary pre- 
lude to the present state of the South of 
India. This object, which had been in 
view constantly from the time that Col . 

* Hw curreapondeiice on lueiarj’ subjects, was 
exempted from postage in India, by order of Go- 
vernment, and the measure was approved of by 
the Court of Directors. 
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Mackenzie was sent ith the Deckan Sub- 
sidiary Force, in 1792, by Lord Corn- 
wallis, till he was removed from it in 1806, 
had never been lost sight of in the in- 
tervals of other professional and public en- 
gagements. The Hof ter of the Heclam, 
the Hakcekut Hindostan, and the History 
of Ktifee Khan * (an author of credit, lit- 
tle known hitherto), with other autlientic 
MSS., have been translated from the Per- 
sian, Mahratta, and other native languages, 
and now form a body of materials design- 
ed to assist a work descriptive of the 
geography, history and statistics of tlie 
Deckan, \\hicli has been in its progress 
communicated to several respectable au- 
tlK)riries well qualified to estimate its design 
and appro\ cd of. These were also designed 
to be aided by a series of maps, charts, and 
diawiiigb. 

IX. Anti juiiies and Ilidory of the early 
Hindoo Dynasties* — Tlie histoiy and an- 
tiquities of the earlier dynasties, of which 
notices are daily casting up, are more un- 
connected and obscure. Yet sufficient 
matter appears in inscriptions, ancient 
buildings, sculptures, coins, in addition 
to traditions, poems, &c., to give materials 
for a sketch of the early dynasties and so- 
vereigns of these countries previous to the 
Christian era, and era of Sallivahah, such 
as, viz , 

1st. Tlie Kings of Banawasslcf in the 
N.W., wiiose ancient inscriptions and cha- 
racters confirm the tradition of the country 
tliat a great kingdom was once established 
there. 

2d. Tlie Kings whose capital was Am- 
rawutty on the KIstna, where the singular 
fragments and remains, lately discovered, 
exhibit specimens of beauty and taste in 
dedgn and execution seldom found in 
Hindoo sculture ; drawings of these are 
taken. 

3d. The ancient Coorumber Kings, and 
tile pastoral, hunting, or Nomadic tribes, 
who occupied this country previous to the 
introduction of the di>ctrine of the \Ydes 
by tlie Chola Kings : to them, several an- 
tiquities, buildings, sculptures, establish- 
ments and coins, of late brought to notice, 
are supposed to belong. 

* The History Ilf Kafct Khar, includes the an- 
nals of ihe celehidted Aurungzebe’a uign, lii- 
theno a desideiatum in Indian History, excepting 
ihe first ten years. 

t Tlie position of Uanawa«si is laid down in 

rt(»Um\’8 Table-, 

o g o 
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~X. jyramngs^ Ma^s, IPlanSt and Sketches* 
These are arranged into, 

1st. Maps and Charts, 

1. Atlasses, 

2. Portfolios, 

3. Folio and quarto volumes, 

4. Miscellaneous rolls, ; containing, 
geographical, general, and provincial maps ; 
political and statistic maps and plans ; tni- 
neralogical and orological maps ; to which 
was proposed to be added, a philological 
map, descriptive of the extent of the 
various languages, spoken in the fifty six 
desums or Hindoo divisions of the Bharut 
Candum, or India. 

2d, Hrau'ings. 

1. Views and sketclies of remarkable 
places, 

2. Plans of cities, fortresses, battles, 
sieges, &c, 

3. I>itto of ancient cities and temples, 
&c. ; as Beejanuggur, Halla, Bede, and 
other ancient capitals. 

4. Klevd.tions and sections of ditto. 

5. Collections of drawings, illustrative 
of the state and progress of the arts of 
design, of sculpture, &c. &c. among the 
Hindoos : two volumes, large folio, 

6. Ditto of ditto, of various plants, 
trees, and flowers, executed during the 
survey ; four volumes, folio. 

7. Ditto of ditto, of the costume of the 
various classes of inhabitants of India, the 
diflerent sects of religion, &c. &c. : three 
volumes, folio, 

COLLECTIONS OF TRANSLATIONS. 

The following collections of translations, 
which have gradually increased from tlie 
constant accession of original materials of 
late years, are bound and arranged in 
volumes, cliiefly folio, either provincially 
or according to languages, &c. in the 
following order, viz» 

I. Southern Provinces; containing His- 
tory, Antiquities, Institutions, &c. — An- 
cient Cholla Mundalum and Pandya Mun- 
dalum or Tinnevelly, Madura, Tanjore, 
Coimbatoor, &c. 

H. Western JVtwmces. — Andent Ke- 
rala and Chara Mundalum or Travan- 
core, Mfalabar, Canara, Conkan, Bed- 
nore, Soonda, &c, &c, 

III. Central Prounces —Upper Car- 
natlca; Mysore, Chitteldroog, Raidroog, 
Nabobship of Serah, Harponelly, Pen- 
tiaconda, Baramahl, &c. &c. 


IV, Eastern Proidnces* — Ancient Ton 
da Mundalum ; Modern Arcot, Soubah 
Payen Ghaat or Lower Carnatic (errone- 
ously) Nellore, Ongole, Palnaud, &c. 

V. Ceded Districts* — Nunda Munda- 
lum comprehending Canoul, Cuddapa, 
Cumraum, &c. &c., extending to the 
Kistna. 

VI. ]}^ortheTn Comprehend- 

ing the Andra, Muts,ya, and Callinga Da- 
sums; the Modern Circars of Guntoor, Ma- 
sulipatani, Condapilly, Chicacole, &c.&c., 
and tile Odia Dasura or Modem Orissa or 
Ganjam Circar, and Cuttack. 

V I I, Mahomeda n liisto ry . — Com pre- 
bend ing the history of the several states 
or sovereigns of tins religion, since tlie 
13th century, 

VHI. Maratla History. — Comprehend- 
ing materials either relating to this nation 
or its sovereigns of modern origin, under 
Sevajee, Sainbajee, RamraJ, &c. &c,, till 
the permanent establishments of the pre- 
sent, or modern Maratta State under a 
Peishwah. 

I X, Carnotic an dPeeJa n xiggu r. — Ti ■ans- 
iations of original works, illustrative of 
the history of tliat empire under its several 
dynasties, of Carnatic, Tellinga and 
Coorumber Sovereigns, with reference to 
their grants and inscriptions, &c. 

X. Telinga and Oria (or iHortliern Cir-- 
carA). — Comprehending the materials of 
the histoiy of VVarungole, and the several 
dynasties of these languages or nations. 
Die Cuttack Ballalls ; the Rajahs of Cal- 
linga, of Rajahmundry, Bezoada, Ac, 

XI, Cholla and Pandya,— Comprehend- 
ing the materials translated of these an- 
cient dynasties, confirmed and compared 
by their inscriptions still remaining, by 
books, poems, and various works of their 
ancient sages and cavisars, 

XII. Sassanumsor Hindoo Inscriptions ^ 
Grants, Edicts, ^c. — These are of three 
kinds; viz. the 1st comprehends copies of the 
original sassanums, transcribed in all parts 
of the country from stones generally, more 
rarely from copper-plates : it is supposed 
above three thousand have been at least 
collected by intelligent narives, reared and 
formed for this purpose : estimated at four 
vols. folio,— 2d. Fac -similes and drawings 
of the most ancient and curious of the 
above, being those that are in antique 
characters ; some obsolete now> some read 
with difficulty, others entirely unknown . 
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it was thought right to preserve fac -similes 
of them, to authenticate the materials : 
three large volumes, folio.— Sd. Transla • 
tions of the most interesting and curious of 
the inscriptions from the different lan- 
guages; estimated xit two vols. folio. — Be- 
sides several not yet bound, and much the 
greater part still untranslated on cadjans, 
country paper, &c. 

N, B. The materials from winch the 
above are taken are in fifteen different 
languages, and twenty-one different alpha- 
betical characters ; and it was necessary to 
employ persons conversant in each, some- 
times with great difficulty, to extract the 
materials of these collections from the fol. 
lowing languages : 

1. Sanscrit. — 1. Obsolete Character.— 

2. Devanagri or JBaulobund. 3, Grun- 
dum. 

2. TeUinga.~-^\. Ancient Tellinga, very 
old j obsolete. 2, Ditto. 3. Modern Tel- 
linga. 

3. Canara. — I, Ancient Canara, unde- 
ciphered; from Banawassi and from Mavel- 
lipooram. 2. I’oorwad-IIalla-Canara. 3, 
Halla or Ancient Canara. 4. Modern 
Canara. 

4. Maratia. — -I. Mo^d’hi ; no insenp- 
tions on stone in this, but there are several 
grants on paper, 

5. Ellacannum Tamili. — 1, Ancient Ta- 
mul or Ellacannum. 

6. Modern Modern Tamul, 

7. MalUallum. — 3. Tamul of the Ma- 
labar Coast. 

8. Toolva. — 1, Toolva ; language and 
characterof l^wer Canara. 

9. Wodia. — 1. Wodia; character and 
language of the Wodia or Orissa, or 
Oanjam and Cuttack. 

10. Bengallee. — ^1. Bengallee, 

11. Hindweet Hindostani, or Moors.-^ 


habad ; from Java, from Ceylon, from 
Mavellipooram, from Banawassi, &c. &c. 

XIII, Stalla Mahatmams, or Stalta 
Puoran MOTS.— These comprehend the le- 
gends, pooranums, or traditions ; ac- 
counts of the several Stallums or holy 
places of Hindoo worship. As every tem- 
ple has or ought to have its pooranum, 
those of the present establishments are 
evidently founded on the legends of the 
followers of the Vedes, Tlie pooranums 
of the principal Stall urns are procured, as 
Canchee Trinamulla, Tripetty, Sreerun- 
gam, Raraiseram, &c. ; and a few are 
translated, and more are proposed to be so, 
as specimens ; translated, tw’o vols, folio, 
bound : originals, four ditto, bound. 

XIV, Laws, Institutions, t^c. — Diese 
parts embrace the several codes of laws 
received among the Hindoos. 

XV, Sects of Religion, — Account of 
the ori^n, history, and opinions of the 
different sects of religion among the 
Hindoos ; the followers of the Vedes; tlie 
Jain, Samanaul, or Sravaks ; the Boud- 
liists ; tlie Saiva Muttura, &c. &c,&c. 

XVI, Miscellaneous, 

XVII, Extracts from Foreign European 
^Mt/uw’S.— Translated ; regarding Indian 
history, antiquities, literature, and geo- 
graphy, ancient and modern. 

The collection already transmitted to Cal- 
cutta, and bound in folio volumes (up> 
wards of forty), may be classed under 
the following heads ; 

1. History, Antiquities, and Institutions 
of the empire of tlie Carnatic or Camata 
(called Narsinga erroneously by early Eu- 
ropean writers), under its several dynas- 
ties of Ballalls, Wodiars, Coorumbers, 
Tellangas, and other Princes, and ex- 
tracted from authentic documents from 


No peculiar character, sihout 1600 up to about 500 A.D., and 

12. Persian.— The grants and edicts of ^ore obscurely still to near 80 A.D,, 

the Mogul Emperors and Viceroys are on eras (or mode of reckoning 

paper, and in Persian. These belong to ^sed in inscriptions in these countries) 
the period since the 1 7th century. ^ere changed, and lost sight of; cor- 

13. Arabic. > ^^bic. roborated also by collation witJi European 

14. Malays, j and Mahomedan authorities. 

15. Javanese. — * 1. Ancient Javanese; Ditto ditto of the dynasties that 

from inscriptions. 2. Modem ditto. reigned in the South with more or less ex - 


N.B. There are also fac-similes of se- tent of power and territory, previous to 


veral inscriptions and characters still un- the former, under the several names of 
deciphered, some daily coming to hand*— Cholla, Fandia, &c., confimned by ac- 
such as the inscriptions at Delhi, at Alla- tually existing inscriptions and records. 
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3. History of tho more obscurely known 
dynasties of Tellhiga and Wodui kings, 
of Warancole, x\namacouda, Bezoada, 
Rajahmundr)’, Cuttack, &c», illustrated by 
inscriptions, plans, drawings, and MSS., 
terminating in tlie 14th century. 

4. Ditto of the empire of Canara, 
whose capital was at Callianiy till its de- 
cline by a schism of rcligion ; and, fiiiidly, 
by the first Mahomedan inva^on of Alla- 
ud-deen in the early part of the 14th 
century. 

5. The history, &c, of the kings of 
Deo^eery or Oeevageery (now Dawluta- 
bad}, tennrnating at the same time. Little 
is yet known of this dynasty, though it is 
hoped considerable materials may be ob- 
tained to illustrate tins cliasm i[i Hindoo 
liistory, which involves in obscurity the 
origin of the celebrated scnlpturerl caves 
of Lllora, which it is to be noticed are 
close to the site of the ancient capital of 
Devagheery, 

6. Tile hibtory of the remains of the 
Ifeijanu^gur empire y from the faUtl battle 
wherein Ram-raj fell, anno 15"fi, till the 
fall of Chapdrageery ; the establishment 
of the Maliomedans in the Carnatic ; the 
con(|uests of the states of Beejapore and 
Golconda, by the Moguls ; and the esta- 
blislnnent of European factories and set- 
tlements on the Coast, in the commence- 
ment of the 17th century. The origin 
and bistoiy of the several families of 
usurpers of Mysore, Bednore, Chutel- 
droog, Madura, Rydroog, Harponelly, 
Gingee, Taiijore, tlie northern Vemlavar 
petty chiefs, &c., for which considerable 
materials in original family books, re- 
cords, histories, inscriptions, grants, &c. are 
collected, translated and arranged, forming 

^ a necessary prelude to the development of 
the distracted state of the country about, 
or soon after, the period of the settlement 
of the European nations in India, a clear 
understanding of which is necessary per- 
haps at this day. 

7. Tlie ancient Iiistoiy of Malabar or 
Keredoy and its singular institutions, from 
mateiials, MSS. and inscriptions collect- 
ed in that country. 

8. The history of the Deckan, under the 
Mahomedan governments, since the iiltii 
century ; and a commencement made in 
opening avenues to its eailiei- history un- 
der the Hindoo Princes. Tlie present state 


of these countries is still unfavourable to 
niimite investigation, 

9. The Ancient Gecgra^iy f India de- 
rives considerable lights from these progres- 
sive inquuies ; and several explanations are 
obtained of the connection and extent of 
commercial relations between the Eastern 
and Western Continenls, from ancient 
traditions, remains of establi'^hmeuts, 
MSS,, sculptures,* coins, and tlie re- 
mains of Antiquity scattered in different 
paits of the country, 

10. The Inatilutions, LaivSy and pccit- 
liar Customs of the various tribes that 
inhabit India ; tlie early pastoral or N^o- 
raadic tribes ; the agvicultinal race ; the 
introduction of arts, sciences and letters ; 
the colonies of Braniins and otlier tribes 
successively arriving from the north — 
from the same unquestionable authorities. 

11. 'Hiese are more particularly ex* 
plained by (what has been hitherto un- 
avoidably overlooked) collections of the 
Ancient Sassanumsor Inscriptions on stone, 
copper, and other metals, still existing in 
all parts of the country, which prove, by 
dates and regular formula, the early exist . 
ence of established tenure, and all the re- 
gulations of a civilized and cultivated state 
of society. 

12. Collection of CohiSy Hindoo chiefly, 
in different parts of the country. The most 
remarkable of tlrose are Roman, Chinese, 
and a singular square kind of silver coins, 
specimens of wliich have been found in 
Hindoostan as well as in the Soutli. 

13. Collection of Ancient Sculphrresy i!- 
lustrativ'e of the state and cultivation of 
the arts and sciences, aided by drawings 
from ancient remains, hitherto unnoticeil 
tlirougliout the Peninsula; and iii tiro 
Oriental Islands of Java, Bali, Szc. 

14. Drawings and views of Huildhigs. 
explaining the style and various kinds of 
ardiitecture. 

15. Drawings of tlie Costume o? the in- 
habitants of India, and of the Islands, il- 
lustrative of descriptions of the several 
tribes and castes, tlieir peculiar manners, 
customs, &c. &c. 

16. The population and subdivisions 
of castes, ascertained and Hlustrated by 
enumerations, by houses and by fami- 

* In the ruined city of Mavelliiioie, n» thiA 
vicinity, siiecunens ot the Kmuau ami Chuta 
coinages are fuiiud at pre»ent, togeclitrr vuth nltiar 
ancient nuknotvu 
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lies* through the late dominions of My- 
sore, and in the Island of Java : the au- 
thenticated tables of which are annexed to 
the descrj])tive memoirs of provinces. 


(A.) 

General Heio of the Results of Investigations 
into Geography, History y Antiquities, and 
Hlemturc in the Island of Java, by Coh 
Mackenzie, in the years ISlI, ISIt?, and 
181.^. [Extracted from a Short View of 
Researches in Java.) 

I. In the Geographical and Ilydrogra'^ 
pineal branches, complete registers ha^’e 
lieen taken of the numerous atlasses, 
plans, charts, and memoirs belonging to 
the Dutch Government, since its establish- 
ment, from 1 61 till the year 1811. Among 
these are to be found detailed regular sur- 
veys of several of the Eastern Provinces, 
on a plan which Col. Mackenzie recom- 
mended to our Government in Java, to be 
gradually carried on at no great expense, 
'Diis was intended be the subject of a parti- 
cular report, which he proposed to accom- 
pany with a detailed register* of these 
documents, and of numerous charts of dif- 
ferent descriptions, supposed to be in depot 
with the present Government. 

TL Of Military Plans, numerous pieces 
exist still, though some of tliem, particu- 
larly connected with the views of the late 
Government, are unattainable, and sup- 
posed to be lost in the confusion attending 
the victory and retreat of Cornelis ; those 
remaining appear in the register, Diere 
Is reason to think that much of tlie con- 
tents of the depots at the i?Mreaw de Gtnie, 
and the plans of military movements, w’ere 
lost at the period referred to, or carried off, 
III, Of the Resources and Revenues 
of the Island : the whole, it is believed, 
are saved of the numerous memoirs, re- 
ports, and productions, arising from the 
discussions and plans of reform of late 
years, where the opinions and sentiments 
of the most intelligent and experienced 
men in India ami Holland are to be found, 
the result of dieir reasoning, with a vast 
body of information in memoirs, reports, 
and documents f in the Depots of Archives, 

* Tliis Register was presented to the Govern. 
KHDt at Fort William of the 18th Feb. 1815. 
t The whofe of the voluminous minutes, cor- 
and pioceedings of the Cotnmis- 
sion pent from Ht)lland in 17^3, of wiiich Mr, 
Ncdenlnirg wfls President, and which tcrmiuatc<l 
131 1600, are deposited m a great Almyrs, or ca- 


which, previous to tlie late government 
of Marshal Daendels, were preserved on a 
regtilar systematic plan. Tlie indexes, or 
rather abstracts of the proceedings and re- 
solutions of the Government from its first 
establishment, were particularly curious; 
under the heads llcnlia, Secret Realm, Per- 
sonalia, and Miscellanea, reference might 
be made with ease to any subject that had 
ever occupied the deliberations and orders 
of Government, Tliere is reason to be- 
lieve the Miscellanea, consisting of dght 
volumes, w'ere lost; at least they could 
not be found on inquiry, since the reduc- 
tion of Java, 

2. Die reports of the Committee of 
Archives, translations of which it is be- 
lieved have been sent to India, will fully 
explain the number and description. Col. 
Mackenzie, confining himself more par- 
ticularly to the geographical and hydro- 
grapliical parts, only brought copies of 
the reports relating to them, and of the 
register of reports and memoirs from 
the dependencies, particularly such as re- 
garded India, 

3. It may be proper here to notice, that 
in the course of inspection of the ar- 
chives and library of the late Government, 
he caiually lighted on a series of memoirs 
or reports of tlie Dutch Governors and Di- 
rectors in Coromandel, from 1612 to 1771, 
carried regularly on from one director or 
governor to another. One of the most 
material to us is a collection or register of 
all treaties, contracts, perwannas, and 
grants between the Dutch Government 
and tlie Native Pow'ers of the Soutli of In- 
dia : a copy ♦ of this volume was taken, 
as it was conceived to be useful in fixing 
dates, facts, privileges, and claims. Die 
other volumes, besides the instructions of 
the first Governors, give a view of the na- 
ture of the commerce, and concise views 
of the political state of the different coun- 
tries at the time, though not all equally 
interesting — as] the memoirs or reports of 
the governors or directors of Ceylon, Su- 
rat, and Hoogly in Bengal, and of the 
Spice Islands, &c, &c. 

binet, Mr. Nedenburg afterwards returned to 
Holland, and was one of the leading membtrs of 
the Secret Committee on India affairs that sat 
at the Hague, whose final report, m J*’07, seems 
to h«ve been the basis on which the plans 
adopted by the late Government of Holland for 
their Oriental colonies was founded. 

* This is one of the works transited at Sc- 
rainpoor since January last, and sent to Go» 
vernment/ April I8i6. 
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4. In tibe same deposits are a complete 
sen^^df ^ di^Spatches and letters of the 
^ ^tavia to Europe, con- 
vc^umes, which undoubt- 
cdlf^dontaM many interesting facts and 
dochhnents n^arding the policy and his- 
tory of these once opulent establishments; 
As tiiese volumes are in the BibHotheque, 
and ' k Is doubtful whether they are in- 
cluded in the teport of the Committee of 
Archives, they are particularly adverted to 
here. It was a peculiar trait of the Dutch 
Government diat complete memoirs, or 
memories, were usually given in by the 
Governors General, and those of the de- 
pendencies, to their successors, on being 
relieved ; and as the whole of them were 
funiished with very complete indexes, re- 
ference was ready and easy to any par- 
ticular subject or fact before the archives 
were thrown into Conftision, and many 
lost* on removal from the castle of 
Birtati^in 1808 j and afterwards from the 
events ’attending the reduction of Java. 

restore ftiem to some order would be 
deniable to the future historian of Oriental 
coinmeitfe and possessions ; if not, in a 
pdStical' point of view, to the British Su- 
preme Government of India. 

IV.' Of the History and Antiquities of 
the Island of Java, considerable materials 
have been obtained by Colonel Mac- 
kenzie^ immediate exertions. Little in- 
deed had been done in Java by Europ^ms 
in ^regard tb such inqmries, since the time 
that Vrfentytt published his useful but 
vOlttlidxKHis wOik on the Duch East-India 
C^ampany’s settlements, ip six folio vo- 
Itnnes^ in 1724; and although a Society 
Sciences had been established a few 
years previons to ours, in 1780, but little 
progten had been made in developing the 
history of die Eastern Islands, and the 
Sociely kself had fallen into decline (al- 
w>t absolutely extinct) since the 
conmenoement of die revolution. Of 
the laudable efforts to revive it since the 
Bridah Government was established, this 
may not be the appropriate place to speak. 
Under the patronage of the Supreme Go- 
vemo^t, should Java remain a British 
colony, it may be lulled sdll to contribute 
OtoenMly to the general culture of sd- 
ef^f^^WhApomdrcial economy, and of use- 
ll^knowiedge in these parts. 

Gc4bnel Mackenzie's first efforts vrere 

particulariy directed to this object of m- 
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vestigation, the progress and actual state 
of knowledge, and of the history and 
antiquities of the Island ; and it is due, 
in justice to several respectable indivi- 
duals in Java, British and Dutch, to say, 
that much ready and cordial aid was 
furnished in the prosecudon of th^ re- 
searches. 

3. Some of the colonists, who had paid 
attention to these subjects, a circumstance 
not very general in Java, very readily com- 
municated the aid of their knowledge and 
experience in directing the pursuit, and 
pointing out the sources and individuals 
that could farther asrist. To conciliate 
the minds of men, and remove diflSculties 
arising from prejudices of education and 
religion, and from the variety of lan- 
guages, the experience acquired in India 
was found of great advantage ; but the 
powerful aid of the penetrating, acute ge- 
nius of the Bramins, which had been of 
such importance in India, was here want- 
ing ; and the languages presented ob- 
stacles of no common degree. It was 
necessary not only to employ translators 
from the Dutch, French, and Malay, but 
it was extremely rare to find persons ca- 
pable of rendering Javanese MSS.* into 
either of these languages previous to an 
English version. Tlie difficulty of pro- 
curing any of the colonists capable of act- 
ing as interpreters was considerable, from 
the rarity of these necessary quaLifieations, 
and from a repugnance to travelling and 
fatigue, arising frenn indolence, and from 
habits widely dissimilar from ours. In the 
interior, the Malay language was of little 
use, and the Javanese, in its several dia- 
lects, had been little studied by the Eu- 
ropean Colonists in Java. These few were 
in the service of Government, and there 
were but few on tlie Island capable of 
rendering a l^ter from the Javanese into 
Dutch. 

4. Notwithstanding tliese obstacles, and 
the discouraging prospect held out by 
those who had the best pretensions, from 
long residence, to know the native cha- 
racter and their literary attainments, it is 
satisfacteny to obs^ve, that the oonclusion 
of this journey Ipiroduced an acoesrion of 
knowledge ai^ of that had bec^i by 

* An ingeBiou^ native of Java haa aince this 
accompaaied me to India, aitd has adready made 
some yrogrcaa U tiaaslating Siam the Java* 
nese. 
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no mean^ lioped for, in tl^e mp8| saor 
guine expeqtation^ ,l . , ; 

assst^ and th» 

-even the 

cl^y|)^4n^ts,j!j^^^ to 

traverse, if not oppose these inquiries. 
Thj^ x^ts and their dependents were, 
thoU^ ^ fiiid ^y, nldmately cordial assis> 
tants in regard to the objects of investiga- 
tion ; and on the eve of leaving theEastem 
disyicts, and to the last moment of Col. Mac- 
k^lririe's stay at Batavia, Materials, MSS. 
fnd Memoirs, in copy or original, with let- 
ters in reply to the questions circulated, 
tvere transxxulted from the most distant 
parts : in fact, as in Mysore, and other 
parts of fndia, the same causes had the 
same effects. Inquiries before little known, 
and at first held in suspicion, being found 
to have no other object than a laudable re- 
search into History, EaWs, Customs and 
JLIterature, to assist the rulers to protect 
the sulyects, and ^meliorate their condition, 
by a more perfect knowledge of their own 
institutions f all ritnks appeared to concur 
hi supprtrtin^ what they found attended by 
no deviation fbom good faith, and tending 
to conciliate their ieelings and prejudices. 

To conclude : what is intended is a ge- 
neral view of die results of these inquiries, 
until the arrangement of the materials 
enable a more detailed report to be made 
up. Ihe foSowing may be considered an 
abstract 6f a collection of materials form- 
ed for niustratrng the History, Antiquities, 
and fnstitutious of Java. 

One hundred and seventy-one sections,* 
rather than volumes of paper MSS., writ- 
teil in the charact^ of Java ^d of the 
Malay, but all in the Javanese language. 
Catalogues of them are made out; but 
difficulties occur in getting them trans- 
lated, dEad-canonily be remold by die in- 
terposition of Government. Most of them 
axwoapsqver: some were saved from the 
wreck of the Sultanas library at die storm 
of the Oaten of Hjocjacarta^ by die per- 
ntfssiixi of the prise agente, «iid the con- 
eurrence^ kodeed^ of all the nriikary pre- 
sent. Others \t&ea pnrdiased and crdlect- 
ed (m the tour through the IdandL Some 
wage pm ie nte d by Dutch ccdonists and by 

« Several of these hen: enomersted tte in paper 
si^etbins. qfMito and octaro ; andOef* Mackenzie 
has int4lem'vfe«utfd<af^aM3htc«ittshl|op9rtid>le 
volumes for tbcir b^ter preservation j probably 
the whole may amount to forty volumes. 
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Regents,, an^ others^^ tm0scri|i^by 
v^^ employ^ by Col, Ma^ 

|be{B,iriiii^ t^^ ^^alain 
the bands^of Bfg^nts, aijid with tbcir per- 
m^^oo. Seve^ of these,, are historic^* 
A . few of the lessar and more curious 
tr^t^ were trsmsUted into the , Euro- 
pean languages durkig ^ atay in Java, 
A ccmsiderable number of patens, conUun- 
ing a series o£ Voyangs^ or Javanese dramas, 
whkh are still a popular and expensive 
subject of exhibition with the native dnefil 
of Jai^. 

Twenty-four MSS., written on Cadjan 
leaves in the Hindoo maimer : most of 
thmi are in the Javanese character^ and 
some are in a t^iaracter yet undeci{diierad« 
From explanations of the titles of som^ 
they appear to belong to the ancient (or 
Dewa) religUm of dieseislands ; butdiou|^ 
a native of aup^ior mtelligence was found 
capable of reading diem, the prejudices of 
religion prevented any furdier infojcmalum 
of the ctmtents of books sui^^oaed to be 
adverse to the Mahomedan tenets, > -Tbia 
difficulty might however have beeti 
over. These MSS. are appam)dy an* 
cient, and were brought by the civility, of 
a Regent irom a long deserted -kouaein 
the distant forests, where th^ had lau;t 
neglected for. years. 

Thirty-five volumes of XKitdi MSS., m 
folio, quarto, and octavo, conasting of 
Historical Works, Memoirs, and Reports $ 
some translated frema die JavancsCf into 
Dutdi. Some of these are original; othebs 
%vere copied, by permissioa, fioffl MSSi, iif. 
the hands of priv^ individuals, and a lew 
oi the most valuable were purchased.* 
Some of the most remarkalde of thei|i arc» 

1. A complete History of Java, in three 
quarto volumes, translated into D^di| 
giving its history from the fix^ colonixalxeK 
to the year 1 807, the original a^iaremly 
written by a native. Hus k now neeriy 
translated into English. 

2. Ancient History of Java ; coataintD^ 
its fabulous history, in two volume quarto^ 
in Dutch. This appears to have been com- 
piled firom the undent Mytholo^calFoems, 

« Itisoec^iyxe c^baerve, that aU ihlWt^efC 
exclutifc.ol tb= Memoirs apd &^Qr^ 
to the Committee of Tenures, wbkfi are official, 
and belong to Government, tbeudk every hkoM 
indulg^ngc. W4S grated, by tbe ^vouiiv. Hr. 
Raffles, and access given tp officisyi record** The 
collection tern specified ts wholly fr o m 

these, and entirely private property. 

VoL. XIII. 2 T 




d^^^they w^e ^anslated. 

il?-'.4'^‘4’^ * 

I)ut^ communicated by its 
living^ at Sainarang. 

4. Sevei^^jp^er abr^djged men^ii^ and 
relating to Java ; des> 
ci^pti9j^^^tl re]pprts relating tq. Batavia^ 
^,g9peral, and its cli- 
. memoirs on commercial and 
]^][^cal S9l^ects. 

Copy of a Grammar in the ancient 
Taj^ul, in Gnindum character, writt^ in 
I^d^ ^opies of some ancient inscrip- 
trw^^h^(| fl'om the original in the 
li^r^ of the l^iety of Sciences at Ba- 
tairiil’ aiul ai.iiieiy ofM.^JiKrits ilhiMlru!i\e 
of dui, suin':»Li«:>> a:::l geo;jrri!|il:) ot' J.iv.i, 
a^ Cy],, |dackenzie"s request. , 

• copies of some memoirs 

af^j^ridgm^^ addressed to the Hon. 

. Mr. Raffl^, who 
Ii^^l5allyjcpf5ijqqjiii(j9,^^ thepi., T^ey are 
i^. mtd suggestious re- 
tpp p^^ular persons more 
CQqvei^^9^iq,|hq customs a^d history of 
t]^i^59;itry>, i^y .Col. Mackenzie. 

iT^scn^tvmSy Coii^t ,aod Sculp- 
i^^ l^^^v^ry country, ^sist materially. in 
dpvdppmg die ^npient jiis^ry and origin 

^ Sli^9P®?t4 ^ pursuit 

it.cQuid scarcely 

Setting mc^em inscrip- 
aboyttwefdy in- 
ancient ch^f^ 
Java, only 
|i^pi..9pticed, aj^d that 
a|4thots (the Ba^oo 
,^a<;-idmilw, .^y.e h^n taken of 
afe, intended to be com- 
mynfc at^ tp the Society at Calcutta, and 
to. ^y desirous of die communica- 
tioi^ ^ 'Jhree different characters are used 
in thom^ all yet nndeeiphered. One alone 
In the .Heva Nagti character was found on 
the yi^t jO Prambana. ^ 

jinc4ipJi C!u ^ — A small collection , ha? 
bec^ 9^1^! ! A ^ Chinese and Ja- 

hnrieirikto fo.n^’alavMie^*Shir 
SagHA Dfokknatyr feam tbis. but for ti^ntiab 
a«pb^^ tl^it^Foik w } CoL M^eazie 

bro^t*dne JavaneM With him, who l>een 
iiWiilhk ib^y^ndtri* ir, tbcairs of 
him Ui»'Sng^h<lap|^age. ^ 
t TUMoberg*9 Voyages. 
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|f ^vaj^and commu- panese^ m^ of pif a Idn^^h^h^o 


unnqtrcedrby any l^urope^ t^lle^yy, p^- 
foratedin the^centre by a ^mbe^ opening 
and bearing A variety of figure^ resemh^g 
those of the Voyang^ or jaysmese.^lays; 
none of these coins are to oe t^ven 

in the collection of the Batavian. Socie^. 
They are usually dug up with 
tigesof antiquities, near places that nave 
been destroyed by volcanic eruptions. It 
is singular that a few coins^ of ^the same 
Chinese kind were found^ ^me years a^o 
in a distant part of the Mysore, country ; 
and one also among the ancient corns . re- 
cently discovered at Mavellipo^mm, near 
Madras, a circumstance that pointe, at 
early commercial communication .between 
the Oriental islands and 
India. , r,, 

'(> U.lt > 

Ancient Sculptures and Jin3g^.^^j.fre7 
quently met with in Java ^ 
the existence of the, Hindoo My^^logy 0 
certain period : most of ^em rejfete to tjie 
Baudhist and Jain doctnueSj ^^l^me fe^^ 
specimens of the small copper onagfs dug 
up were obtained, and drawings l^vejbeen 
taken of all the remains of .^chitootore 
and sculpture that were di^oyened i^ 
tract of this tpur. Several of^ ,tha^ 
ings relate to the interesting r^^s, of 
Praml^na, sai^ tP be a very early, ^d^lje 
most andqpt capita? O^ tlip dt^tPRP, ^^s,k 
and litetatpre of Java ^^^a <|ra^tipdar.j*iyie^^ 
moir of its present state was 
to the Society of Batavia^ qpd, ^4?, 
publi^ed in tlie seventh volump^qf theicj 
transaction^ but .without the dn^^ngs^pf 
curious sculptures, as no (^g^^vyrjwas 
to be found at Ba^v^ . , . r -rrl H 

Colonel Mackenzie h^ 
to convey a but, hettiis^,,,p^<^j|^^ 

idea of some, qf the objects tl^t^k^v^ 
cupied much of his tipae in Jav^ ; % 
sides those observations, in a miUtary ^nd 
political view, that might be expected 
his professional situation on ,lhe exr« 
pedition, it was Jilso necessary to. pay at- 
tention to the inquiries and objects 9^ fhe 
compaission on tenures and Ac^ii^ 

Java, to wMeh he was appointed i** Ja^, 
nujuy 1812, wl^n OE^diejouni^ tq tlw, 
eastward. 

In concluiuon, be apprel^ds d^^pie 
materials are collected to give a pretty cl^r 
view of the pn^ht sti^e o? a | ^ ^ 

the materi^^ now con»^rahly^^F>'9as^> 
should assist in aff<miing any iUustra- 


On the Literary Labours of the late CoL MacJcenzie, ^ 
tion ' W jancient ^Sistory and or accoinmodjadons Jo): su|*^ a 

of that island, it be gratiS^^iig his never Ifefbre explored hv fiiirWead'sci^r^^ 
eirei^ijoiis have in the least degree con^- 
l^ted to sudi dr should yet stir ujp 

a 4piflt of dn^uiry, that may be usefully 
ap^^ied'^ fill up the outlines he has ven- 
tured to trace. 

L'ort 'ii^Utavit Nov, 10 , 1813 . 


(B.) 

Extract of a General Letter from England, 
tn the Public Eejyartment, dated 0th Fe~ 

■ hruary 1810, to the Government of For 
St, George, 

’ In our dispatch of the 1 Itli February 
1809, written in the regular course of re- 
pfjf ‘fo letter from you in this department, 
w4' Were prevented by the pressure of other 
affairs from entering into the consideration 
of the Subject’ which occupied your letter 
of the i4th March 1807, namely, the ser- 
vices of LieiiLCot, Colin Mackenzie, in 
the 4uj^ey of Mysore, and certain pro- 
vinces a(^acent to ft. 

• 3. Ife^ng nOw reviewed with attention 
the ' Whdle of that subject, as it is detailed 
in thd letter jukme^tfdhed, and the papers 
ki^Cd^^bied Tt, and in the various 
ddfcif^ilts which are referred to in your 
silb^U^nt advices of the 29th February, 
21st, 24th, and 26th October 1808, we 
fe^ it to be due to Lieut Col. Mackenzie, 
arid'it^S' grdat pleasure to us to b^tow our 
uni^alih^ and warm commendation upon 
hU li>n^i^ohtinued, indefatigable, andzea- 
idijs eiertidns in the arduous pursuits in 
which' he was employed, and upon the 
^ woilcs which those exertions have produced. 
He has not confined his labours to the 
leading object of his original appoint- 
ment, in itself a very difficult one, the ob- 
taining of an accui^te geographical know- 
led^ of the extensive territories which 
came under the dominion or protection of 
the CdWip^hy, in consequence of the fall 
of Tippbd l^ultanin 1799 ; but has carried 
his resi^arehes Tnto two Other very impor- 
tant branches, the statistics and the history 
of those countries ; and in all of them he 
has succeeded to an extent which could not 
have been contemplated at the commence- 
nent of his undertaking. 

’ 4, llhe actual survey, upon georaeti*ical 
anci^l^ ’bf a t^^on containing above 
*),00C) souafe mites/i)j generally of an 
tremi^ly di^cuit' "surface, futl of hills 
4 wadcrtieisc^i ijVesehting A.'vv facilities 


never Ifefbre exjploredby Fiiropeaii'sci^c^ 
in a climate very in^ubndu^' tslt^f i^o 
common performance, ad& tfip ^minute' di- 
visions and detmis of places of evei^'^jpr-* 
cription, given in the m&noire of the sur- 
vey, with the masterly execution upon a 
large scale of the General Map and!^ its 
striking discrimination of' ^differeift 6b- 
jects, rarely equalled by any thing of 
same nature that has come under our Ob- 
servation, form altogether an achievement 
of extraordinary merit, adding most ma- 
terially to the stores of Indian geogcajhyi 
and of information useful for military, 
financial, and commercial purposes. ' For 
such purposes we shall wish the many m^ 
terials furnished by Lieut. Col, Ma6kfehz1e 
to be used by oUr Government, and a 
of his memoirs ouglit, with that view, to fib 
lodged in some of the public departments, 
particularly that of the Revenue BoardJ 
together with tlie sections of his map, Which 
he purposes to form into an Atlas. Biit,' 
desirous as we are tliat the public at 
should have the gratification, and 
tlie credit which would result frotti^a'^- 
neral knowledge of his’ work; we 
considerable doubts of ffie propriety^ of 
publishing it (2) at this time, arid wonM 
wish no mecKure to that end to be taketl 
without our furtha* consideration and^ait- 
ffiority ; therefore no a>py of his iriap, bit 
of the division of it, further than for the 
public offices just mentioned, oUgfettbl^ 
permitted to be taken. ' ' 

5. On a full review of these labotiris, 
and of others which were not so itnm^ 
diately within the scope of Lieut. Coloifi^ 
Mackenzie's commission, we must adiiilt’ 
that his merits have not merdy con- 
fined to the duties of a geographical sur- 
veyor, and finding that his representathitis" 
on the subject of the inadequacy of bis 'at-' 
lowanCes are seconded by very strong "re- 
commendations from you, we dirfect thSit' 
you present him with the sum 
thousand (9,000) i>agodas, as full 
neration for his past labours, stn’d as' a 
mark of our approbation of his wxWk. 

6. We next proceed to notice ffie iStri- 
tistical Researches, in which also. 

Col. Mackenzie employed faimselfr 
are nearly allied to inquiries of a 
phiealkind, and answer the Ili- 

an improved degree j they have,,''*)^) the 
merit of being in India' ttnich more' tm- 
^T2 


On the I^aibom's 


lAwibi;. 


^erte4 

to 

tbe saa^ suc-^ 
c^ffifuj mann^ in which he has purcued 

S in thh ihi^t other arduous labours, 
'ie^ by which he has beCn ac- 
adds to* the value of his ser* 
find Ink dikcoveries. 

> Tit lEbttbbeervatioH applies with at least 
cqoal iMropti^ to his superadded inquiries 
into the the Bel^ionj and the An-^ 

tigwties of the country: objects pointed 
ou4 inde^, in our general instructions to 
India, hut tp which, if he had not been 
prompted by his own public spirit, his 
other fatiguing avocations might have been 
pleaded as an excuse for not attending. 

8. Real jHistory and Chronology have 
hitherto been desiderata in the literature of 
Iiidiav a^d from the genius of the people 
atid ^toeir past government, as well as the 
Htde success of the inquiries hitherto made 
ttf Etoopeaas, has been a disposition 
to believe that the Hindoos possess few 
authentic records : Lieut* Cod. Mackenzie 
has cert^ly tdcen the most effectual way, 
though one of excessive labour, to explore 
any. evidence which may yet exist of re- 
mote eras and events, hy i^ecurring to re- 
miuning monuments, inscriptions, and 
grants, preserved either on metals or on 
paper ; and his success in this way is far 
bey<md'wha£ could have been expected. 
The numerous collections of materials (3) 
he has 'made under the different heads 
^iove noted, must be highly interesting 
sod Carious, and the specimens he has ad- 
duced in Uto manuscript volumes he has 
sent us abundantly answer this character. 

the grants, which are generally of 
landa to Rramins, are all authentic (4) 
^ which we mention not to assert a doubt, 
but to suggest a reasonable point of in- 
< 9 |uiry), or whether the whole of the ma- 
ierials shall be found to form a connected 
series of bistoricai facts, respecting a coun- 
try which seems to have been always sub- 
jeeli^to commotions ^nd changes, and un- 
fa^voumble to the preservation of political 
xeceriis ; it ^ must be allowed tliat this 
dSbs^jp^Qtoistof the fairest any which has 
to bring from obscurity any 
exist of true 
undoubtedly encourages the 
length Iwtji 

considerable insight into the state of the 
counffy and ' its ‘ governments, in iiiore 


^lpdeJ^^, period?, ,4nd smqe ^f^^4]9,- 
dic^tions -of ifs origin^ 
earlier revohitioos^ We.ato thcf efqrje v^y 
desirous that LieuLCoLMackcp?^^V44 
himsqlf digest and Impfov^ the 
he has collected ; and we h(^e 
which you have conferred oq hirq p ly- 
sine will afford him leisure for this j^ork. 
After he has accomplished it, the original 
materials are to be transmitted to uS, 'to be 
deporited in our Oriental ^ In 

the mean time, we wish to indemnity him 
for the disbursements he has made in pro- 
curing this collection of materials, trusting 
that it will not amount to any la^ge sum ; 
and we desire that he vrill state tU ils 
an account of it, which, from lus cha.- 
racter, we are persuaded will be correctly 
done : but not to suspend all payment till 
the arrival of such an account. iWe per- 
mit you, on receipt of tbo -present ietter:, 
to make him a reasonable advance 
score. , , 

(Signed) D, . 

Head Assist, to Chief Sec. 

Remarks* 

(1) In addition to this, the.Xlqdfd !pts- 
tricls have since been completed on the 
same plan, containing about 30,000 square 
milos, witli maps, &c., and sent home to 
England in January 1816. 

(2) Col. Mackenzie did not itilfehd 

such a publication, without Sdni*^ jirilspCct 
of encouragement to so extensive a Vvbrfc, 
but materials have been since^ added that 
will nearly complete the Peninsula. 0 ^He 
conceived, ho^vever, thatthe publiefttXMEi Qf 
tiie work would be ultimatoly eeonopdcal 
to the East-lndia Compi^ny, . ei^clHsivq^ef 
its advantage to the public <uid to sciepq^. 
The great expense incurred by the Coup* 
pany of late years in copying^ with- 

out end for their several departments in , 
India, would be saved by the publicafion I 
of an atlas of tliis kind, of which <!!6f6*hel| 
Mackenzie submitted specimens in 18081 
and which may be now fully completed j 
but he could noVunderthk^^#ipUfidi^tio/ 
of it without express toncrion andl cncoq 
ragejneirt. , , , ^ ^ .j 

(a) This,cqUe<^ip^^^l^pp^^^en| 
inaquadruflf- piOp(>iji<.n siij<v 180«,1|| 
ip the Pe.i!i»-*i,! i. and.l Iii.ih.oitay.. jisul- 
timately ( \ii i.ih- 1 !o a !ii i* lU iif, >■ 

(yrTchtaf ' 

(4) ^i^re ‘tH^- 


1800,] * Dr, VUi^alkn of 


A^ntScffy libt an instance of fot^ety has 
be^h or even susp^ed, ^ve 

ohe (arid tfiat rather assists l^story) : as 
they are all pTHious to 1620, there is no in-' 
dnceiilGtit t» fratid, and no one has yet 
adduct any claims upon diem. 

(^) This office was done away by the 
time this order arrived in India. 

Jamuiry 27, 1817, 

' ^ 4 ^* The forgoing article is loosely 
written, but is so valuable in every 
other sense of the word, that its pe- 
rusal must be highly gratifying to 
every lover of Oriental research. In 
his appropriate office of Surveyor-Ge- 
neral, the exertions of Col. Mackenzie 
are beyond all praise, and he has pro- 
bably never been surpassed, whether 
we regard his patient industry or the 
accuracy of the results. His exertions, 
however, were not confined to the im- 
mediate of his office ; but his pe- 


genius ojif 

for the prpmotioii o5f genc^ ^idiice^ 
On the bordi^s of his projnncje^^he 
made numerous discoveries ; .j^nd 
haps it may be alsp, i^s^ jthat ji^ot^ing 
which his mind could rea9ht, w%tj^ 
in near or distant prq^ctj 
his observation. Let it notbe object* 
ed that Col. Mackenzie has rather 
voted his attention (excepting in the 
peculiar duties of his office) to the eol- 
lection of materials for other writers, 
than employed them himself in any 
laborious undertaking. He has done 
more than could reasonably have be^ 
expected from human industry, and 
there is something so vast in the, dist 
coyeries he has made, that they ret- 
mind us of the protracted age «f an 
antediluvian, and seem totally uasuit* 
ed to the limited span allotted to otir 
present existence^— 


Bk, MONTUCCrS CONTROVERSY WITH A CORRESPONDENT 
’ OF THE INDO-CHINESE GLEANER. . ; 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


§1^: Dr. Montucci, of Dresden, 
h^^ requested me to obtain the inser- 
tion in the .Asiatic Journal of the ac-» 
companying answer to some remarks 
winch were published in the Indo- 
Chinese Glenner. 

5 Supposing that you might wish to 
print the remarks before the reply, I 
inclose the 8th number of the Gleaner, 
M^hich contains the article animadvert- 
ed on by Dr. M. 

Assuring you of my admiration and 
respect, I remain. Sir, 

Your obliged servant, 

Wm. Hcttmann. 
No^^^ Cuiharme ^ireeU Stepnei/y 
.. March by 

*** A portion of the following ex- 
trait ' Inde’^llinese Gleaner 

appeared m 'tHe qu^ibet* of bur' Jour- 
nal Jfecember but we shall 

now ipsert fer the bjetjter un- 

derstanding of the subjects iu dispute. 


aEMAnKS OJJ DR, ^ 

“ PARALLEL.” ^ 

{From the Indo-Chinese , 

“ The labours of Dr. Montucci' to 
excite the attention of the learned ' tn 
Europe to the study of Obinese are^ l 
suppose, generally knowU: HoW 
they have been successfiil, dr what dcS- 
gree of merit they possess, are ^esr- 
tions which it is not the o^eci ‘ <rf' 
these papers to discuss.- As an ihi- 
dividual, 1 think to b^ve succeeded 
in forming the Chiuese cliaraeter sp 
well (imperfect as the spccimec^ in. 
Paratld are), under the <Msadvan^igeB 
whif^ must have been felt by.him^ de»- 
serves due praise; and if his ; eiBFarts 
have fmled in reaching that 
pferfection which merits highMericte^- 
inlum^ ’thd Same thing 'Iia|l^ieh^ 
to all hts piredetessorsj kiid^to^iUb^ 
of Jiis contemporaries!^' I*.shi^iih|f'hot 
have ventured to notic^ that learned 


5^rtlwrfBifcpws^i^l»^;|?Jaot>o^)^^4 reftere ^f,r;»cii9ne4,^R,^j| 

m '*jwte(lW>}#.3iaWHfciffPo»f^rfffflri! 

tii^i/A$qHfm^4 ^ oj nb io ji* ,:}rjjm il J : J- 

sifi^aA idmoet luaiNiiwUe^ 
qttwaih^ lfeit?ac^^ 

partictil^^. i« tl^ s^nse ^?*’ uj I ap? t \ ^Jfi ,49, i ip^ 
TiQ^ iimd^ ^^sider^tion.; every 
Jil^Uodd^ surprise the reud^ to telligihle ; th^ 
uo^tJbtajEwiing, »wi»t Pr* Moof* in Cbkie^ that 
tweiri'has said about the extreiue « ac- English or Latin. ^ B(h^ 
cumey of his draughtsman, and hia aqfiple in each ; ," C^eqfio^if 
owOf great eare in si^eri^ending the ef God” Pei*P the a|^,^pi ^7 

enuring of the characters, there is formed to the mo4witjs^94^4l?S<9f: 
srih; 0 full hufidpedy out of the 1,056 thograpliy : ‘‘ , if ^ 

In this 

grap^y is . wrong, Mr. 

^s^ted.with 
understand the meaning^, 


ehacaeters the San-tszedung, erro- 
neausly , engraved ; that is, about one^ 
tenth if the ?vhole, unsanctioned by 
niasrio^ / use 1 - In some cases, the 
shml^ea are too many; in others too 
£eu( ; ka ^others, the character is , en- 
^ely H^rong;, characl^^s which render 
the sense ludicrous are ^sometimes 
substituted. It \riU he readily allowed 
that errors of this sort w^l creep in, 
snperintnndence. of t^ 
greatest Chinese scholar ; and books 
lij^^Ji^ed^n ^>maby th©m- 

^Y^,nr9, 9&nn fW.nf ihem. ^ut 
^^ji^r. aTtenth part of tho wor^ 
in;^yrJbopk t^hf erronepus, is a great 
TO naturally less dis- 
ppsedi to. overlook errors in those who 
profess tp; be nearly, perfect. It may 
indeed be pleaded, that Pr, M, follow- 
^,his copy; but he ought to have 
been^ aware that his strong assertions 
n^pt ^cj^rapy would expose him to 
- f ^ l^:^ ^ y^<W prsionj and Ought to have 
^ea|TO 9 ^^^°fble care to examine 
yjgtpy by somc apthorized standard. 
jCfu assure Idra that a learned Chi- 
nese, when he wishes to be accurate, 
apyer. depends on any copy, howpver 
yifal]L printed, much less on a manu- 
examines the. character by 
tl^l^perial Dic|tionar}% Tb^ number 


mt’MK 


Obscuriis 

-tr(t iy-^onvl Oj i -Ittf.i' > 

• Eodfavourine to be brief. I become obscure/ , 

• ' ■' TO /oTii 

- « This isiconrect, W?sfP?^d^f 

this, the Latin. (Scbol^ 4^9^14. 
with:- * ■ ,Mi- •-,{ T ' 

Brifes^soW^fWf Jon hluoji'' 
feo ,— ,, 

he m»ul4 pw)sfrd?feply TPS‘>8K!PiWiffW 
hieii4, cio‘b.?%ip!f>.vprfy> 

on« , He ,woul4 impju^p 
orthography to igooiaj^c^or, 
tion. Sui?h, exactly, 13 i^e^^e^^t.oJT 
ijie erropeous characters ,t,o ,;I 

refer. r., , 


I suppose, howevet, it .wpul^J)^ 
argued by Pr, Montuqci and ,l\I^ 
Klaproth, that many of the 
just noticed are written ag^ t|{e Suh- 
seay, or vulgar charact^S|^jV}j^wi|jn 
are. To which it iSi^nsy|!r^4 jf 
any person should, in ^"nting 
French or Latin, imitate n, bad pi^thp- 
gr£ 9 )hy, sanctioned only by 
these. gentlemen would l^now hn^.to 
answer, any question tha^ mlgh^,^j)e 
proposed to them, as to the pro^nj^ 
l^jjbpperial Di^onar}', Tb^ number qj. hnpnppi^^^y thereof, 

which I have specified refers tcasy^ bpt to qnswjer. tj|ie gue^ 

th?nidirqctlyj! it. js ^ 9 ^y nece^^ 

‘ * hp mrinv rp.- '..i. 's. k*..// i ^ 
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sidera^iffflj and su(^ a *!h^lp to theni look oia‘ tit^ir present succes^lsc^' 

Qualities to and^wthcil^^tirors as ftfl^slniik 

it : 1. It must, in order to answei**fliO dkional motives to indiJBtry,^ 


of a hwinHvho 
tftte eomipted *ftd 
cdhti^i^tOTcKafracters of eack province 
<i^ty I^oVinee, yed, 
aitdd^ Wfery * district, has some of 
tlifes^'^|)ec‘6fe' td itself.’ As this is 
ndf llkfeljr fe) fe case ; 2. The work 

WOuM be Only" fit for those who write 
or 'speak Chinese at the distance of 
somd tliodj^ahd IC^tes from the conn* 
try itse¥, Vvhere their productions 
would ndt be^aiibjected to that rigo- 
rous invCStigatioiiy which would take 
plaide, Whdre every thing is tried by a 
fixed iStahdard^ ’still, however, it may 
be useful to ^ l^he foreign student of 
Chinese to know the most usual ab- 
breviations of the character. Hiey 
aWe! fe^ itt ndhilSbr, and will not cost 
the-'cckt^filifr of a dictioimry much 
labour. The student of Chinese 
should not aulfer himself to^ acquire 
the habit of using the contracted or 
abbreviatCddbnhs of the characta* in 
his cdihliositions. They mre in bad 
repute aihdhg the learned and better 
ifiiyrihdd.^^ ih hthet hingus^es, a con- 
tfa(^tdd”'w6M is dot so genemlly On- 
tiefWi^ddj^ds ^Hhh It H Written’ ikt full 
length ; and so it is in Chinese also. 
Sudn^’^Srifs ds?k6W.?br 'acobutit*; Ed. 
f<?r fi!lU|ifrtj^.''fof'tli4y; for 
oj 'Old Style, &c,‘&c:, 
<5ccp'iH Ehgh^ dianiiscripts, and also 
ill' ptidVed books : these it is highly 
'Ibi** ihe student to know ; but 
ft’ judicious ' and skilful pre- 
cdfiiLor wouW aiijptTpve bf his iuda^;h% 
liatich’^ rile h^'of kuch Contractions, 
nia^' tie "Jusny*"quel5tfofi’ed: ' ‘ The re- 
lifiafk^'appifes With fedudk'fofde to 

' ’ ’ Would not wish ll’to uMb^bod, 

frbbi h&*^’feei& 'd(Jvadcbd„ tft^t 1 
rfeprec^e;’ %/,1ess desbis^,’ 
oT] ^linmean fi^^rd to 

CiiSese^; wish ihcin’to' bb 

hR^&i^ip’lneiWprcfcUSiOns, artd more 

careful ui their 'iiivesti^ktibh^/ ^Let 


pertftfe^ to imcither raceicd* 
wfeh'^them success? in tbeif iaiota^ 
and 'shall rejoice in every stefl of 
jHOgrefes. Nor would I- wish 
tr^us^crkic to raft away wiriT 
that! cOft^derthe component parts^ftf 
a Chinese character exactly the smnft 
as the letters in a word of an alpha- 
betic language, because I have men^ 
tioned spelling and orthography ift tho 
course of this paper: no, for wlnte 
there is some resemblance, there Is 
also 3 great difference. But time foru 
bids my enlarging at present. If thc^ 
remarks should be favoured wkh yoUP 
acceptance, I may be induced to e-xU- 
mine more attentively I>r; P(^ 

rallel, and send you the ‘ result^ fo<^ 

some future number,” * ■ ‘ 

_ - j i . iiid 

DR. MONTUCCl’s REPLY: 

7b the Conductor of the Indo^Ckhte'St 
Gleaner. * 

Sir : No sooner did No; 8, of yottir 
excellent miscellany (unfortwftat^y 
not before the coiumencehietit 
this year) reach n^ hands^ 
tempted to send to the thfeiftfhkhWwk 
conductor a short drltitlC, 
sferied by way ^bf' jm^tifiCdtrbh 
self agatnst 'the unfldr'‘"dWackd^'l^btt 
my Parailelf contained in 'tke 
periodical work, frobi^.’ ^I' 

As I did not then knbw hoW W4‘^'te 
whom I ought to hddr^& 
redress, tjiat p^pCr was prblHSi^lbift 
and! am glad of it ; fbi‘ftWas^lWlt 
hasty efiusion of my feelings ’af '^ai 
moment, and fto irfore. ' ' *" 

Now having just i*eceiVed' 
foltbwihg works, vizJ 1st. 
pect of the first ten piai’S bf thb lh^ 
testant Mission, &c. Malacca^ 19^(1}^ 
2 ( 1 ^ f)i:* hiorrisor^s ChinekePfid^WHa^^^ 
Pari 11., vol. i. and if. 
tHp ‘fe'rraer aciplaifttS lUe 
resectability bf charai^ibr bf 
ductor of the Indo-Chinese Cleaner ; 
and the latter ahbretr-’te^^irt^stftile 
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proofs^ tltat die contents df my Pa^ 
aris asc<»f^ as the ^ttacks upon 
^ C<»ii^ed in the above Miscellany, 

^ ‘upnght, religious, and liber^ 
prindples' dis{dayed throughout the 
Ueirotpect above quoted, assure me 
that the article alluded to was received 
by you. Sir, and inserted, before you 
could possibly find time to examine 
whether its contents were calculated 
to promote the diffusion of truth and 
learning, or rather to mislead your 
readers. I, therefore, respectfully 
submit to your . candid and impartial 
judgment the, following observations^ 
and 1 hope you will favour me with 
the insertion of them in the Gleaner as 
soon as convenient. 

I. 

Although the author of the essay 
in your Gleaner does not seem to ques- 
tion my accuracy in executings not a 
fac'-mmle but an exact copy cff the 
Chinese edition of die &m4sze-king, 
in my possession; yet 1 look upon 
this point as so very essendal for an 
editor, that I must request the &vour 
of your acquamdng the Readers of 
the Gleamery that when 1 read that 
oritldmn, I embraced the first oppor- 
tunity of submitting my text to the 
inspection pf the oNi.y Gbntlbmak in 
liondon emkieTitl^ qualified to decide 
oa these matters, and of whom, I am 
sure, that you. Sir, the author of that 
Essa^^ and all the Sinologi in Europe 
and Ask^Ontartain the behest (pinion, 
^his genttemaa. kindly condescended 
to collate that text with the copy of 
wy Parailel^ and a few weeks after 
returned it, accompanied with a most 
fihttming letter, of whidi I shall here 
transci^ that part which deddes 
this essential point, accrtracy <f exeeoM 
AgreeaWy to yonr request, I 
“ have carefully con^ared the printed 
“ Chinese Text with the engraved 
** chaincter in your Parallel^ and have 
^ the pleasure to assure you I con^ 
** dder the latt«r a very accurate and 
^ faidifid cq>y. I find but two or 
** three instances in which even a 


single stroke has been omitted, and 
several in which a similar ddect in 
“ the Chinese original (owing* to the 
ink not mai^ng the paper, or sotne 
" other eauseX has been si^fdied. 
“ You do not of coarse {»*<dess to 
give an absolute fae^mulcj but the 
“ difierence is no other than what we 
“ should term a chfference m the hmd^ 
“ writing.” 

II. 

The author of the Review on my 
Parallel, however, fully grants this 
point, but refers his readers to p. 120 
of the same, and finds fault with 
HIUH PRETENSIONS TO ACCURAfcTJ bC* 

cause I have published the characters 
of my Text, as they toCre, without 
correcting them artd giving to each Its 
classical form. But, what wa^ the 
principal object of my Parallel f To 
shew that Dr. Morris on*s learned 
Idjours would prove of little avail to 
beginners, on account of their bdng 
too classical, particularly with tespect 
to the form of the Chinese characters, 
of which he seldom exhibits thefr vtd^ 
gar or abridged f arms :{a) wlfife 1 hum- 
bly presumed that my Dictionary, were 

(a) D&. Morrison plaiidy alludes to the 
uselessness of my labours, as described in 
my Parallel, by the following paragraph qf 
his Prface to the second part of bk Dic- 
tionary, p. vi. “ To insert in a Dictionary 
“ all the 'ims-spellings, abbreviatians, and 
“ distortimts which ignorance, or caprice, 
or local usage adopts, would be mi ab- 
“ surd and endless task t there^are, ' how> 
‘‘ ever, gmne ablneviatk^ very generally 
“ used, and those it haA been thought 
“ right, in many instances, to insert bdbW 
« die more correotly formed dmracter, 
« connecting them by a ^Tbe fol- 

lowing 1 Vtbo&rmurian will pmvehow much 
more o^oos my engravings are, in diis 
respect,, than the Doctor's Pietiai/eafy and 
Addenda : nor can nay farms^ be 

supposed the pfiadnction of ignMnce, ca- 
price or local usage ; rinee 2 entratt diem 
from various (finnese iHdddnaH^ "and 
not from any prvwincifti ihfmUsciip^ or 
publicathm. VbMait&n fV* 

wiH deodeeotaridMice my toils 

are absurd or usefuJl^ 
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God to allow me time to complete it, 
would ’materfgdly assist beginners ; 
since It would exhibit, under the dou- 
ble jttraUgetnent and rrt- 

dsctds^ al-most 2 ^^ the Variations (see 
Notcf at p. 18 of my Fftrallel) offorra 
of eajdh famdii^ character (besides its 
riasdced), whether abridged, obsolete, 
or tndgttr. That this was the only 
means td smooth the way to beginners 
for the attainment of the Chinese lan- 
guage, I proved in the same Parallel, 
by adverting to the universal mode 
adopted in China, of never writing or 
printing, according to the classical 
form of the character, except the di- 
pl^nia^ic, historical, or canonical books 
or documents. I then proceeded to 
express my regret at not being able to 
publish in my Parallel a great variety 
of specimens from many learned works 
printed in China, and in my possession 
(for want of pecuniary means) : but I 
trusted, that the publication of my 
Pejrt of the San^ze^ng would alone 
be suf&cient ijb) to prove the veracity 
of wh^t I had before advanced ; par- 
ticularly, as every European in India 
must easily be convinced of its accii- 
racy, by trpng to find the characters 
of any book or manuscript in his pos- 
session (excepted as above), either in 
the Imperial or in Da. MoaaisoN’s 
l)ictionarj ,(c) Therefore, had I rec- 

(^) My Text of the San-isze-king Iiad 
been preferred by me, not as one of the 
most, but as one of the least irregular, in 
the form of its character, among many in 
my possession ; and only with a view to 
com))ine utility and conviction : that being 
the Text of one of the most interesting 
Tracts translated by Dr. Morrison, in 
his ^stly cel^rated and now exceedingly 
scarce Hor^ SiNic^, printed in London, 
1st 2, without the Chinese Text. 

(c ) That the Chin ese generally prefer the 
vulgar mode of writing, in defiance of all 
their lexicographers, Dr. Morrison him- 
self explicitly avows, in his Prface to the 
lift Pari lus Dictionary, at page ii 
we ^Vad tis follows : “ The com- 

pi^fs.of Qbmese. Dictionaries cry out 

i^ui^h^^agaipst wbutthey call the Suh^ 
writing*; but 
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ti^ed the char^ter of my Chinese Text, 

I should have defeated my own pur- 
pose: — and, consequently, the accu* 
racy alluded to at page 12(1 9^ 
Parallel, could only be understood 
with respect to the care bestowed in 
copying the Text, exactly as it was, 
and not in altering it to its classical 
form. 

III. 

But the author of the criticism in- 
sists that the erroneous characters in 
my Text are so very unusual, and so 
unwarrantable, that they may be com- 
pared to the work of an idiot, who 
instead of writing, “ Creation is the 
work of God^^ would spell these 
words thus : “ Krecion is te worke of 
God or, attempting to publish Ho- 
race, instead of printing, 

** .precis esse lahoro, 

0&srurtt9 

He would thus misprint : 

Brijes ese lahota, 

Ohsknris feo ; ** 

Were such an observation taken from 
a book published by some Sinologtis in 
Europe, its absurdity might be excu- 
sable; but who is the European Stu- 
dent in the Asiatic Colonies, that on 
comparing the character of my Text 
with any Chinese book in his posses- 
sion (provided, as above excepted, it 
were not a diplomatic, historical, or a 
canonical one), would not immediately 
find that the three-quarters of Chinese 
books or manuscripts are executed in 
China in a style as unclassical as my 
Text ? — On the other hand, in no 
book printed or written by Europeans 
(except the pages 92 and 93 of No. 8 
of the Gleaner) such wrong spelling of 
English and Latin will be met with. 
The opinion of the honourable Gen- 
tleman, whose letter I have before 
quoted, will be the only defence I 
shall offer to disprove such an unfound- 
ed charge. A few lines after the above- 

notwithstanding all their zealous efforts, 
the vulgar mode prevails ; and a person 
“ would not only appear pedantic, but 
would cease to be generally understood, 
“ were he to write in any other than the 
mode.” (See Parallel, p.'l l*) 
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qiiQtcd passage, the learned gentleman, 
regretting his having no other copy of 
the San4sze~king to collate, proceeds 
to obsenre, with respect to the cha- 
racter of my TVj*/, that “ there may 
be, no doubt, a few characters that 
are absolutely erroneous; but I 
conceive that by far the greater 
number of those alluded to by the 
writer of the Gleaner^ as unsanc- 
" tioned by classical use, are merely 
“ abbreviations, muth of tlie same 
“ nature as those which we find (^/) in 
“ the Greek printed books, and equal- 
“ ly authorized by practice. These 
“ abbreviations may be deemed cor- 
“ nipiions; but are certainly not at 
“ all analogous to such errors as those 
“ of Krecion for Creation, brifes for 
“ brevis, &c.” 

IV. 

However unexceptionable the au- 
thority of the learned gentleman just 
quoted, I cannot help availing myself 
of the very fair opportunity which 
offers of strengthening the defence of 
my Parallel, and of my Chine.^e toils, 
by referring the reader to the octavo 
edition of the New Testament trans- 
lated into Chinese by the Rev- Br. 
Morrison. VVho will dare to say, 
that those sacred pages are defiled 
with gross inis-sj>elHngs and vulgar 
blunders as Krecion would be for Crea- 
tion, or brifes for brevis? Yet the 
characters which we read in it, and not 
to be met with in the Imperial or Br. 
Morrison’s Bictionaries, are nume- 
rous; although his Second Part, and 
the Addenda (c) are by far richer in 

(d) A most excellent observation ! and 
the better to enforce the necessity of pub- 
lisiiing and studying these various forms, 
let me refer the reader to what we find on 
this subject at p. 17 of ray Parallel; 
namely, that the difficult abbrevmtions, or 
nexus of the Greek, do not exceed 200 ; 
but the various forms, ancient and vulgar, 
(f about 8,000 tf the most usuol characters 
exceed 30,000; and the Impcrkd Dictionaiy 
does not exhibit one-third of them ! ! 

(e) Tlie Addenda, to be found at the 
end of vol. I., must not be confounded 


point of vulgar and abridged forms 
than the 560 pages of his First ParU 
As I was lately teaching my son (now 
thirteen years of age) the little Chinese 
I know, w'e met with no Jess than two 
characters in the 6th and 7th t^erses 
of the vi. chap, of Matthbw, which, 
even knowing the pronunciation of 
them (/), couUI not be found in Br. 
Morrison’s ii. Part or Addenda. Tlie 
word cubicubiim (g), or closet for prap- 

w ith the Sijnopsis, w hich occupies the best 
latter half of tlie li. vol.: for in this an 
immense variety of forms is exhibited, but 
of various hand-writings, quite different 
from that universally adopted in diction- 
aries and books, ami wliich makes alone 
the subject of the Gleaner's and the pre- 
sent Memoirs, 

( f) Many of the abbreviations inserted 
by Ur. Morrison, in his Second Part and 
Addenda, being omitted in his Index, ac- 
cording to the JRadkals, unless the Tyro 
guesses at the pronunciation of them, he 
cannot possibly derive any benefit by such 
insertions. Indeed, so very inadequate is 
the above-mentioned Index, tliat often 
even the forms given as classical in the ii. 
Pari, do not agree wath those of tlie Index. 
A new puzzle for beginners ! In other 
instances botli the classical and the 
classical form of the character is omitteil 
in the Index. In vain, for example, would 
the student consult it, to find Xos. 64, 222, 
233, 236, and many more no doubt ; since 
I found all tliese wanting only by careless- 
ly collating the first 15 pages of tlie iid. 
Part with the Index, How'ever many al- 
low’ances are due to the learned author, for 
the wonderful rapidity with which his 
ponderous, and highly useful quarto vo- 
lumes are issued from the press at Macao, 
(^) The same word is trans- 

lated by the very same three characters in 
Luke, ch, xii, v, 3, so that the character in 
question cannot be deem^ an accidental 
mistake. But, far be from my reader the 
idea tliat the contents of this memoir 
should be intended as strictures calculated 
to depreciate Br. Morrison’s very learn- 
ed and very useful literary productions. 
I Ixave only endeavoured to clear my own 
from the charge of absurdity or %iselessness. 
On the contrary, I am free to assert, that 
Dr. Morrison, within these ten years, has 
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Now 




but the last of these three 

characters may be sought for in vain 
cither in the Imperial or Dr. Mor^ 
bison’s Dictionaries. It is, however, 
to be found amongst my Engravings, 
as a various form of this character 


I 


^ which in Dr. Morrison’s Second 


Part, No. 6,987, has only one varia- 
but I have engraven 


tion,m. 


three 




C 'is 




besides that. The first three of these 
forms are in the Imperial Dictionary ; 
but the last, though very much in use, 
is in no classical Chinese Dictionary, 
and 1 have to thank the Portuguese 
Missionaries for having inserted it in 
their curious pronouncing dictionary, 
described in my Parallel, p. 25, and 
Note, Again, the exaudiantur, of v. 8, 

is translated by ‘ 

would the tyro look for the first of 
these characters in the same diction- 
aries : he would not even think of 


its genuine radical, which 


4 




the classical form of this cha- 


racter (the only one to be met with in 

the said dictionaries) being this 

(see Pari ii., No. 4,466.) But for the 
same character four various forms are 
to be found amongst my engravings, uis. 


published volumes by far more useful to the 
Euroj}ean Student, than all the printed and 
manuscript works published by the mission- 
nr ICS in the course of the last century. 


if a beginner looks for such characters 
out of the New Testament in the very 
Dictionary published by the translator, 
and does not find them, will not his 
progress be materially hindered, and 
himself greatly disheartened from the 
pursuit of such studies ? 

Therefore, Sir, if one of the objects 
of your Gt.eaner be that of propa- 
gating the true knowledge of Oriental 
philology, insert the above Observa- 
tions as soon as possible, by way of 
retraction of those unfair attacks 
against my Parallel and my lucubra- 
tions ; in order that your readers, in- 
stead of looking upon my labour of 
collecting the various forms of the 
most familiar characters, as an absurd 
and ENDLESS task, may be persuaded, 
that it is an unavoidable one, if we 
really wish to forward the tyro’s pro- 
gress, and entice him to, not deter him 
from, perseverance in the study of the 
Chinese language. It being now suffi- 
ciently proved, that the correct and 
classical form of the character is sel- 
dom to be met with in Chinese books 
and w ritings (see before Note c), ex- 
cept in the canonical, historical, or 
diplomatic, which are certainly too 
difficult for the tyro to begin by them. 

Instead of depreciating my laudable 
Chinese pursuits, let all the Oriental 
labourers in the vineyard of CHRIST 
join with me in offering their prayers 
to the ALMIGHTY, that He may 
grant me health, perseverance, and 
means to complete my engravings, of 
which only these four short letters are 
w anting S, T, U, and X, according to 
the Portuguese alphabet, which I have 
adopted for obvious motives. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your very respectful, 

and most obedient 

humble Servant, 
Antonio Montucci. 

Dresden, Dec. 22, 1821. 
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CHINESE CORONATION. 


of Taou-Kwangt the new Em~ 
peror of Chirm, 

This august ceremony, which took place 
on the 27th of the 8th moon of last year 
(1820), is noticed in the Peking Gazette. 
It is called Tank-keih, i,e, “ Ascending to 
the Sum-mil;^ meaning, no doubt, the 
summit of honour, glory, and power. The 
edict in which it is noticed runs thus : 

“ The Board of Ceremonies have besought 
me (the Emperor) to cease the mourning 
for one day. I had purposed that the As- 
cension Ceremonies should be all over be- 
fore mid-day ; and that I should offer the 
mid-day and evening sacrifices to the 
manes of my Imperial Father, and mourn 
for him, as usual. But the kings and 
great officers of the court have adduced 
the example of my imperial and illustrious 
grandfather (Keen-lung), as a precedent 
for the total cessation of the mourning 
during the whole of the ascension-day ; 
and have, with united voice, intreated me 
to do so likewise. How can I presume to 
surpass so illustrious a pattern ’ It is 
therefore commanded, that the mourning 
cease for one entire day. -^Respect this/* 

Corona/ion Ceremonies, 

We are glad to have it in our power to 
give our readers a detailed account of Co- 
ronation Ceremonies, and to lead them up 
the steps of “ the Dragon's Seat ** (a term 
used for the throne of China), by means of 
translations, extracted from the same Ga- 
zette, which are as follow : 

The IVIend)er8 of the Board of Rites 
beg respectfully to state the usual ceremo- 
nies observed at the Ascension of the Em- 
perors,* On the day appointed for the 
ceremony, the commander of the foot 
guards shall lead in the troops to take their 
station at the serial gates of the Imperial 
city. Die members of the Board of 
Rites, and of the Hung-loo office, shall 
assemble in the Imperial Council Cham- 
ber, and set the seal-table (on which the 
Imperial seal is to be placed) in the Pa- 

* This document was issued before the Coro- 
nation. We have used the word Coronation oc- 
ca^onally, because it will be better understood 
by most readers than Ascension ; but there does 

not appear to be an) Coronation, or putting on of 
a crown, observed by the Chinese, at least not in 
the original paper from which we translate. 


lace of Peace, to the south of the Im- 
perial throne, and exactly in the middle. 
Let them set the report-table (on which the 
petition, requesting his Majesty to ascend 
the throne, is to he laid) on the south side 
of the eastern pillar of the palace; the 
edict table (on which is to be placed the 
Imperial proclamation, announcing the 
accession), on the north side of the eastern 
pillar. Let the writing-table (on which 
the pen and ink, used on the occasion, are 
to lie) he set on the right or left of the 
western pillar ; and the yeilow-table (from 
which the proclamation is to be promulged) 
on the red steps, or elevation at the foot of 
the throne, where ministers advance to pay 
tlieir obeisance, exactly in the middle. 
The Imperial guards, both officers and 
men, shall then enter, and set forth in 
order the Imperial travelling equipage, in 
front of the Palace of Peace, They shall 
next make ready his Majesty’s foot-chariot, 
i,e, one usually drawn by men without the 
palace gate. ITie five ancient imperial 
carriages shall then be set forth without the 
Woo gate. The docile elephants shall be 
placed to the south of the five carriages. 
Let them draw the Imperial Horse-guards 
on the right and left of the middle path of 
the vestibule fronting each other east and 
west. Let the Imperial canopy and cloud- 
capt bason (in which the Imperial procla- 
mation, announcing the Emperor’s ascen- 
sion, is placed) be set within the vestibule. 
After this, the members of the Board of 
Music shall arrange the ancient musical 
instruments, used by Shun, to the east and 
west, on the palace causeway ; and the 
musical instruments used on state occa- 
sions they shall set in order within tlie pa- 
lace. These shall be thus placed, but not 
for the present used. Next the musical 
instruments, used at the arrival and de- 
parture of his Majesty, together with the 
Dragon-dome, and the Incense-dome, 
{i,e, a kind of portable sheds or porticos) 
shall be set forth without the Woo-gate. 
The officers of the Board of public Works 
shall place the golden phcenii at the gate 
of Celestial Repose, directly in the mid- 
dle ; and set the stage, from which the 
proclamation is to be made, in the first 
chamber, on Ae east side of the gate. The 
second officer the Bo«rd o Rites hav- 
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ing ready the petitioii, requesting the Em* of this ceremony, the governors of the 
peror to ascend the throne, shall take it place shall let down the curtmn before the 


reverently in both his hands, and place it 
on the petition-table, already set on the 
south side of the eastern pillar. One of 
the officers of the council chamber, taking 
the proclamation, to be subsequently is- 
sued, in both bis hands, shall place it on 
the edict-table, standing to the north of 
the eastern pillar. One of the secretaries 
of the council chamber sliall in the same 
manner take the pencil and ink-sto»’e, and 
put them on the table, on the west side of 
the palace. Tlie Prime Minister shall then 
lead forth the members of the Council- 
chamber to the gate of Celestial Purity 
(t. e. his Majesty private apartments), 
and beg for the Imperial seal. The 
Heohsze (one of the members) shall re- 
ceive it with profound reverence, and the 
Prime Minister shall follow him from the 
gate of Celestial Purity to the Palace of 
Peace, where it shall be laid on the seal- 
table, which is in tlie middle of the hall, 
on the south of the Imperial throne ; after 
which they shall retire. Then the officers 
of the Hung-loo-tsze office shall bring up 
the kings and nobles of the Imperial kin- 
dred, from the highest down to those of 
the eighth rank, on the elevation at the 
foot of the throne. Then the great officers 
of State, civil and military, all in their 
court dresses, shall range themselves in 
order according to tlieir rank, within the 
vestibule. At the appointed hour, the 
President of the Board of Rites shall go 
and intreat his Majesty to put on his 
mournings, and come forth by the gate of 
the eastern palace, and enter at the left 
door of the middle palace, where his Ma- 
jesty, before the altar of his deceased im- 
perial father, will respectfully announce, 
that he receives the decree— kneel thrice, 
and bow nine times. This finished, the 
Emperor will then go out by the eastern 
door into the side palace. The President 
4>f the Board of Rites shall issue orders to 
the governors of the palace, the officers of 
the Imperial guard, and the chief ministers 
of the interior, to go and solicit his Ma- 
jesty to put on his Imperial robes, and 
proceed to the palace of his mother, the 
Empress Dowager, to pay his respects. 
The Empress Dowager will put on her 
court robes, and ascend her throne ; before 
which bis Majesty sliall kneel thrice, and 
bow nine times* After the perform^ce 


door of the Emperor’s private apartments, 
and the officers of the interior Imperial 
guards, shall have in readiness the golden 
chariot directly in the middle, in front of 
the door of the Imperial residence. The 
President of the Board of Rites shall then 
bring forward the officer of the Astrono- 
mical Board, whose business is to observe 
times, to the gate of his Majesty’s re- 
sidence, to announce the arrival of the 
chosen and felicitous moment. His Ma- 
jesty will then go out by the left door of 
his apartments, and mount the golden 
chariot. The President of the Board 
Rites, together with ten of the great offi- 
cers of the same board, shall take their 
stations in front of the Imperial chariot, to 
lead on the procession. Tw’O officers of 
the personal guard shall walk behind. Ten 
chief officers of the Leopard tail legion of 
guards, holding spears (perhaps muskets), 
and ten bearing swords, shall form the 
wings of the personal guard. The pro- 
cession shall then move in order to the 
Paou-ho palace (i. e. the palace of protec- 
tion and peace), where his Majesty will 
descend from the chariot. Here the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Kites shall solicit 
his Majesty to sit down in the royal middle 
palace. Then die President of the Hung- 
loo office shall lead forward the great offi- 
cers of the interior, the officers of the Im- 
perial guard, of the Council-chamber, of 
the national institute of the Chin-sze office, 
of the Ke-keu office, of the Board of 
Rites, and of the Censor office, arranging 
them in front and rear, according to their 
rank. He shall then call upon them to 
kneel thrice, and bow nine times. The 
ceremony over, the President of the Board 
of Rites, stepping forward, shall kneel 
down, and beseech his Majesty, saying : 
** Ascend the Imperial throne.” The 
Emperor shall then rise from his seat, and 
the procession moving on, in the same 
order as above described, to the Imperial 
Palace of Peace, his Majesty shall ascend 
the seat of gems, and sit down on the Im- 
perial throne, with liis free to the south. 
At the Woo-gate the bells shall then be 
rung, and the drums beaten ; but no other 
instruments of music shall be sounded. 
The chief officer of the Imperial guards 
shall say aloud, strike the whip ” (a 
brazen rod called by this name.) The 
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mhip accordii^ly be struck below 
the throne, "nie Master of the Ceremo* 
mes shall command the attendant minis^ 
ters to arrange themselves in ranks. The 
Pt^dent of the Hung4oo office shall 
bring up the kings and dukes on the ele- 
vation, at die foot of the throne ; and the 
Master of the Ceremonies shall lead for- 
ward the civil and military officers, and 
range them in due order within the ves- 
tibule. He shall say, ‘‘ Advance they 
shall accordingly advance. He shall say, 
** Kjieel;” then the kings, and all the 
ranks downward, shall kneel. When he 
says, Bow your heads to the ground,” 
and “ Rise,” then the kings, and down- 
ward, shall kneel thrice, bow the head to 
the ground nine times, and rise accord- 
ingly. When he says, Retire,” the 
kings, and downward, shall all retire, and 
stand in their former places. 

Then the Prime Minister, entering by 
the left door of the palace, shall go to the 
table, and taking the proclamation in both 
his hands, ^all place it in the middle 
table ; after which he shall retire for a 
moment, and stand with his face to the 
west. The President of the Council- 
chamber, advancing to the middle table, 
with his face to the north, shall seal the 
proclamation and retire. The President 
of the Board of Rites shall then approach 
near ; and the Prime Minister, taking the 
proclamation in both hands, shall walk out 
with it by the Imperial door of the Palace 
of Peace, and deliver it to the President 
of the Board of Rites, who shall kneel 
and receive it. After rising, he shall carry 
it to the table in the middle of the eleva- 
tion below the throne, and lay it thereon 
with profound reverence ; shall kneel 
once, and bow to the ground three times. 
Next he shall kneel and take up the pro- 
clamation in both hands ; shall rise, and 
descend by the middle steps. The IVe- 
sident of the Board of Rites, kneeling, 
shall take up with both his bands the cloud- 
capt bason, into which he shall receive the 
proclamation, and then rise. The officers 
of the Imperial guard shall spread out the 
yellow canopy, or umbrella, over the said 
bason, and go out with it by the middle 
door of the Palace of Peace, The civil 
and military officers shall follow out by the 
gate of Resplendent Virtue, and the gate 
of Vir^'n Felicity. The chief officer of 
the guard shall then say, “ Strike the 


brazen whip it shall accoidingly be 
struck thrice below the s^)s. His -Ma- 
jesty shall then rise, step to the back of the 
palace, mount his chariot, and go forth by 
the left door to the outside of the door of 
his private apartments, where he shall de- 
scend from his chariot ; and entering the 
side palace by the left door, shall change 
his robes, and return to the ma^ (where 
the funeral obsequies are performed). The 
Prime Minister shall lead forward the Pre- 
sidents, who shall reverently take the Im- 
perial seal, and deliver it at the door of 
the Imperial residence, to one of the great 
officers of the interior. At this time the 
proclamation-bearer, taking the document 
in both his hands, shall proceed to the out- 
side of the Woo-gate, and place it in the 
Dragon-dome ; shall kneel once, and bow 
to the ground thrice. Then the officers of 
the guard, and sword-bearers, shall carry 
forward the domes, in the following order : 
The Incense-dome in front, and the Dra- 
gon -dome behind. The officers of the 
Board of Music shall lead on tlie proces- 
sion, immediately 1>ehind the Imperial in- 
signia, but shall not play (tlie national 
mourning forbidding this). One of the 
Judges of the Board of Rites shall then 
ascend to tlie tower on the wall, opposite 
the gate of Celestial Repose, and they 
shall set down the Incense-dome : the pro- 
clamation being placed there also, in the 
middle of the Dragon-dome. The pro- 
clamation-bearer shall then kneel once, and 
bow to the ground thrice ; after which, 
taking the proclamation in both hands, he 
shall lay it on the yellow-table which is 
placed on a high stage. The Dragon- 
dome and Incense-dome shall be re- 
moved, and set down directly in front of 
the gate of Celestial Repose. Tlie offi- 
cers, civil and military, shall arrange 
themselves at tlie south eud of the golden 
bridge. The Master of the Ceremonies 
shall say, “ Form ranks also, “ Enter.” 
The officers, civil and military, shall ac- 
cordingly form ranks ; and the venerable 
elders of the people, a little behind, shall 
form themselves into two files ; and all 
stand facing the north. The Herald- 
Minister shall tlien ascend the stage. The 
Master of the Ceremonies shall say, ‘‘An 
Edict !”— Then all shall instantly fall on 
their knees. The Herald shall next read 
the proclamation in the Chinese language, 
after whicli he retires to the table. The 
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words Bow, ” Rise,” being pro- Imperial insignia, but without playing to 

nounced by the Master of the Ceremonies, the Board of Rites, where an Incense- 
and answered by three genuflections, and table being placed, the President of the 
nine prostrations from all present, the pro- Board of Rites shall bring forw’ard the 
clamation-bearer, taking the said docu- Judges, who shall kneel thrice, and bow 
ment in both hands, shall place it a^aln in to tlie ground nine times. These ceremo- 
ihe cloud-capt bason, and suspend it by nies all finished, let the proclamation 
an ornamented cord from tlie bill of the be reverently printed, and promulgated 
golden Phoenix. The Judge of the Eoai'd throughout tlie Empire. Such is our 
of Rites, receiving the same, shall set it statement laid before your Majesty.” 
again in the Dragon-dome, and going out The Imperial pleasure has been received 
by the gate of Exalted Purity, the pro- thus : “ Act according to the statement, 
cession shall be led, as formerly, by the Respect this,” — Indo-Chinese Gleaner. 
officers of the Board of Music behind tlie 


ACCOUNT OF THE SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF SMYRNA, 


BY TEYMUR: 

In our Review (p. 137, vol. XI.) 
of the elaborate and valuable work 
whence this article is taken, we noted 
our intention of availing ourselves oc- 
casionally of its interesting materials ; 
and we now extract an account of the 
capture of Izmeir, or Smyrna, from 
the Christians at the commencement 
of the fifteenth century. The more re- 
cent history, condition, and prospects 
of this celebrated city, may give ad- 
ditional interest to the relation of its 
former fate. 

i^Frmn Major Price's “ Chronological Pe- 

trospect of Mahommedan History voL iii, 

IK 412 .) 

Information had been conveyed to Tey- 
mur that there stood on the neighbouring 
seacoast a fortress of hewn stone, or of 
the best masonry, of great strength and 
magnitude, inclosed on three sides by the 
sea to a prodigious depth ; and, on that 
pmt by which it was connected witli the 
main land, secured against attack by a 
very wide and deep ditch, excavated en- 
tirely across the isthmus. He learnt, at 
the same time, that this formidable post 
was in the hands of a numerous and daring 
garrison of Frenguies, Franks, or Eu- 
ropean Christians, so in general deno- 
minated by the Oriental nations. These 
were the Knights of St. John, at this pe- 
riod in possession of the Island of Rhodes. 
This celebrated fortress, which bore the 
name of Izmeir (Smyrna), was considered 
by the natives as a place of extraorffinary 
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sanctity, and was therefore resorted to from 
all parts of the surrounding territory, by 
a crowd of superstitious zealots, bringing 
with them alms and oblations, in diflerent 
shapes, to the infinite advantage of the 
town, in the belief that they were thus 
performing an act of the most pious and 
meritorious devotion. Opposite to tliis, at 
the distance of about as far as a horse can 
gallop, and on the summit of a high hill, 
was anotlier fort, likewise called Izmeir; 
but in possession of a Mussulman gar- 
rison, betwixt whom and their opposite 
neighbours tliere existed a state of per- 
petual and inveterate hostility. 

Being washed on three sides by the sea, 
tlie Izmeir of the infidels, or Christians, 
was at the same time, on all occasions, 
open to every species of supply from the 
maritime resources of the enemies of the 
true faith ; and being constantly exposed 
to the enterprizes of tlie warlike inha- 
bitants of the Mahommedan Izmeir, the 
Franks, together with the ordinary pre- 
cautions for the maintenance of their im- 
pregnable station, which was always kept 
in the most perfect repair, took care more- 
over to provide for its security by an an- 
nual reinforcement of one thousand ve- 
teran soldiers, amply furnished with the 
means of defeiice and subsistence for every 
emergency. Hence it arose, that not one 
of the Mussulman states by whom it was 
assailed, had hitherto been able to make 
any effectual impression upon it ; neither, 
from the period of its existence as a mi- 
litary station to the present moment, had 
its inhabitants paid tribute to any sove- 
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reign prince, of whatever religion. It is 
moreover s^ded, that Sultan Murad, or 
Amurat, the father of Bajazet, more than 
once attempted to reduce it without effect ; 
and that Bajazet himself had actually be- 
seiged it for seven years, with no better 
fortune : all which did not contribute to 
render the garrison by any means less in- 
solent and aggressive to the Mahomme- 
dans of the adjoining territory. 

On coming to the knowledge of these 
circumstances, Teymur determined to un- 
dertake the reduction of diis celebrated 
place, as a service of importance to the 
Mussulman community, and not unwor- 
thy of his own exalted renown. Accord- 
ingly, Mirza Peir Mahommed, the son of 
Omar Sheikh, together witli Sheikh Nurud- 
dein, and other distinguished comman- 
ders, at the head of a competent force, was 
dispatched towards Izmeir, with instruc- 
tions to propose to the garrison, in the 
first instance, the terms of the early Ma- 
hommedan conquerors, Islaum, the tri- 
bute, or exterminating war. To these 
proposals, on his arrival before Izmeir 
shortly afterwards, Peir Mahommed, 
through his messengers, received from the 
infidel garrison no other reply than what 
was conceived in the language of rude and 
insolent defiance: die principal inhabi- 
tants (literally the bellmen, adverting to 
the practice among Christians for assem- 
bling to public worship), instantly dis- 
patobing to the Christian states to require 
immediate aid. In consequence of this, 
they were in the course of a very sliort time 
powerfully reinforced in men, and sup- 
plied with arms, provisions, and stores, to 
an extent that enabled them to enter upon 
their defence with singular advantage ; 
and they did not appear at all disposed to 
suffer their resources to waste away in 
inactivity. 

Peir Mahommed and his associates did 
not fail in the mean time to transmit with- 
out delay, to the head-quarters of Tey- 
mur, the necessary report of what was 
passing; and that monarch, leaving his 
heavy baggage at the foot of the hill, on 
the summit of which the city of Teirah 
appears to have stood, on Saturday, the 
sixth of the latter Jummandy of the eight 
hundred and fifth of the hidjerah (1st of 
December’ 1402), in the very depth of 
winter, and in the midst of incessant rain, 
proceeded in person, at the head of his 


principal force, to join the divisions alr^dy 
before Izmeir; Mahommed Sultan, vrith 
the troops of the left wing from Magnesia, 
and Meirmi Shah and his son Aba Buk- 
ker, with the Ameirs under their orders, 
having at the same time reedved instruc- 
tions to hasten to the same destination. 
Immediately on their arrival, the imperial 
troops of the main body commenced an 
attack on that part of Izmeir by which it 
communicated with the main ; the prin- 
cipal generals setting the miners to work, 
and planting their machines of war, and 
other implements of annoyance, on those 
points from whence the besieged appeared 
to be most assailable. But as the works 
of the place were on three sides protected 
by the waters of the deep, Ameir Shah 
IMelek, by direction of Teymur, caused a 
number of strong wooden piles, of the 
necessary length, to be driven triangularly 
into the bottom of the sea, at short dis- 
tances from each other ; on the tops of 
which, thick planks being laid connecting 
them substantially together,a sort of bridge 
or stage was thus constructed, of sufficient 
breadth and stability to receive consider- 
able bodies of troops ; and thus, to the as- 
tonishment of those within a barrier-shot 
up from the very bosom of the deep, to cut 
them off from all possibility of egress and 
ingress, and effectually to deprive them of 
those supplies of arms and provisions which 
they had calculated to receive from the 
shipping of the friendly maritime states. 

In these circumstances, Meiran Shalt, 
with his division, and Maliommed Sultan, 
with the troops from Magnesia, having 
left that station in charge of Shums-ud- 
dein Abbas, arrived before Smyrna : the 
troops of Mahommed Sultan in particular, 
animated by the example of their prince, 
immediately joining, and with singular 
ardour, in the operations of the siege. 
The exertions of the whole army were now 
united to harass the troops, and beat down 
and destroy the defences of the enemy, by 
all the expedients which they could devise 
from the whole theory of the art of war 
as then in practice; neither were the gar- 
rison in any shape less active in repelling 
the attacks, and retarding the operations 
of the besiegers, both by incessant dis- 
charges of fire- works, and an indefatigable 
application of the various means of annoy- 
ance, which they possessed In inexhaustible 
abundance. 



The period ttf a fortnight bad thus 
elapsed in uoreinit^g hostitities; and 
time and fortune, the witness and agent of 
so many portentous revolutions in this 
ever-changing world, might smile and 
shed a tear upon the nnavmling efforts of 
this unhappy garrison, when the miners^ 
by removing part of the masonry, at last 
succeeded in carrying their galleries under 
the foundation of the works on die land 
side ; and the walls and towers were thus 
left with no other support than the rude 
framework introduced by the engineers, 
to sustain them from immediate and total 
subversion. Nothing was therefore fur- 
ther wanting to complete the necessary ar- 
rangements, than to charge these galleries 
with the usual combustibles, dry faggots 
overlaid with napht^* At a signal from 
tte imperial be^-quarters, the whole was 
accordingly fired, and the entire line of 
works was almost at the same instant pre- 
cipitated to the earth ; numbers of the 
garrison being at the same time carried to 
the bottom, smd phishing in the ruins. 
The imperial troops, sword in band, hu- 
mediately ruidied to the assault, and in 
spite of all resistance from their already 
terrified opponents, entering the breaches, 
put all to death that fell in their way ; al- 
thou^ there were some few who contrived* 
aft^ all, through a thousand difficulties, 
by some of the vessels in port, to effect 
their escape. 

glutted with blood and slaughter, the 
Seymurians then recrived orders to de- 
molish the whole of the buildings of the 
town , composed, for the greater part, of 
brick «id mortar, and many of wUch ex- 
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idted tbeh’ proud tun^ from earth to 
sky. These accordingly, to^rthar with 
die fcatifiauioQs, were now levelled to the 
foun^tions • and not a vestige, but the 
name, remained to indicate the spot which 
had been once covered by a place so cele- 
brated and formidable^ In the mean time, 
several large vessels bearing two masts, and 
here denominated Karekab (caracs), full of 
soldiers, provisions, and arms, dispatched 
by some of the European Powers, noifr 
approached, when too late, to the relief 
of the Clrisdan garrison; but finding the 
place reduced to a heap of ruins, imme- 
diately stood off in equal astonishmmit 
and alarm, without daring ta enter the 
pmrt. They were, however, not at such a 
distance, but that several heads taken from 
the bodies of the slaughtered garrisou 
were, by order of Teymur, cast on board 
by the catapults^ ; and having thus received 
such ghastly and convincing proofs of tlie 
disastrous state of ffieir friends, the Eu- 
rop^n reinforcements m^e sail without 
further delay, and departed with disgrace 
and sorrow to conummicate the repent of 
what th^ had witnessed. The unex- 
ampled celerity with which the reduction 
of Smyrna was accomplished on this occa- 
sion, is said to have struck the adjoining 
territory with astonishment and admira- 
tion; but no one experienced this asto- 
nishment in a greater degree than the un- 
fortunate Bajazet himself, convinced as he 
had been by protracted trial, of the strength 
and resources of the place ; for the pre- 
sent siege, from the investiture to the 
close, did not occupy altogether a period 
of more than twenty days. 
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JEWS IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Silt A very interesting document 
having, been inserted in your last num- 
ber,^ ‘*4>n-the> past- and present coA- 
dkkm -of the Syrian Christians,*’ I 
venUnir to enclc^se an aeccMB- 
A copious extract .from 
Addk^ess to the Inhabitants of 
it^dopei^deniA^, in be- 
half of the > 

No fttrther introduction is necessary 
than simply to state, that this address 
was published at Madras, by the Com- 
Asiatic Journ, — No. 76. 


mittee of a Society which was formed 
at that Presidency in February 1821 , for 
the promotion of Chrisrianity amongst 
such members of that outcast race as 
are scattered in those quarters. 

1 am> Sir, &c. &c. 

A Constant Reabek* 

aEASONS FOR THR FOXXATION OF 
SOCIETY. 

1st. Because, from the able researches 
of Dr. Buchanan, and the letters addres.^ 
sed by T. Jarrett, Esq. to the secretary of 
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the London Socuet^ for promoting Chns>> 
tianity among .the Jews, it appears that 
thei« are great numbers of this ancient 
people in the province of Cochin, subject 
to the Government of Fort St, George, 
who possess synagogues, read the law as it 
was delivered unto Moses, and observe all 
the peculiar rites of this venerable, but 
scattered race. 

2d. Because much good may be effect- 
ed among them, as they are represented to 
be most wTetched, both in temporal and 
spiritual matters, by establishing schools 
and other benevolent and religious insti- 
tutlon^ under judicious missionaries and 
preceptors. 

Sd. Because we conceive it to be our 
imperative duty, as Christians, to lead the 
Jew, who has been too much neglected 
to the contemplation of the evidences of 
the Gospel, by the gentle means which 
that Gospel suggests, to treat him as an 
erring, not as a despised brother in tlie 
cause of everlasting truth, and, if possible, 
to convince him that the Messiah, whom 
he so anxiously expects, was tlie very 
Jesus whom his fathers crucified. 

6th, That a further investigation of the 
history and literature of the Jews in the 
Fast, is a desideratum in the republic of 
letters, to pursue which the Committee 
wDl pay every attention. 

GEKERAL REMARKS. 

The design of investigating the history 
and literature of the Jews, was submitted 
to the Marquis Wellesley before he left 
India. His Lordship judging it of im- 
portance, and arguing something inte- 
resting to letters from the investigation of 
Jevrisb antiquities, was pleased to give 
orders that public aid should be afforded 
to Jyr. Buchanan in the prosecution of 
his inquiries among the Jews at Cochin ; 
and the following interesting observations 
are extracted from the Doctor’s researches ; 

“ Cochin^ 4, 1807. 

“ I have been now in Cochin, or its 
vicinity, for upwards of two months, and 
have got well acquainted with the Jews. 
They do not live in the city of Cochin, but 
in a town about a mile distant from it, 
called Mattacherry and Jew’s Town. It 
is almost wholly inhabited by the Jews, 


India, 

who have two respectable synagogues. 
Among them are some very intelligent 
men, who are not ignorant of the history 
of nations. There are also Jews here 
from remote parts of Asia, so that this is 
the fountain of intelligence concerning 
that people in tlie East, there being. con- 
stant communication by ships with the 
Red Sea, the Peraan Gulph, and the 
Mouths of the Indus. The resident Jews 
are divided into two classes, called the Je- 
rusalem or "White Jews, and the ancient 
or Black Jews, The White Jews reside 
at tins place. The Black Jews have also 
a synagogue here, but the great body of 
that tribe inhabit towns in the interior of 
the province, I have now seen most of 
liotli classes.” 

There is, however, a more ancient ac- 
count of the Jews of Cochin than this 
of Dr. Buchanan. Dr. Kennicott, the 
learned Hebraist, quotes from Wolfius 
“ tliat a certain Jew, named Moses Pe- 
reyra, affirmed he had found MS. copies 
of the Hebrew text in Malabar. For 
that the Jews having escaped from Titus, 
betook themselves through Persia to the 
Malabar coast, and arrived th^^ safe, in 
number about 80 persons.” As a proof 
that Dr. Kennicott is here right in his 
quotation from Wolfius, the Jews at 
Cochin at this moment possess a plate of 
brass, on which are inscribed their charter 
and freedom of residence, which corre- 
spond with all the particulars stated by 
the learned Wolfius. 

Such being the history of the Jews in 
India, and as their population in Persia, 
China, India and Tartary is calculated 
to exceed 300,000, “ the Madras Corres- 
ponding Committee of the London So- 
ciety for promoting Christianity among 
the Jews” solicit the benevolence of the 
public to further the great objects it has 
in view, and hope that in such a cause, 
that co'operation and aid will not be with- 
held, which have been so laudably dis- 
played by this Presidency in the forma- 
tion and encouragement of so many other 
religious institutions. 

The Committee have only to add a short 
statement of what has been done, and 
what it is in their contemplation to at- 
tempt, if adequately supported. 
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ji Statenient of the Population of the ews 
at Cochin and its vicinity. 
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Their numbers at Tritoor and Moodat 


are not yet ascertained. 

'Hiis statement exhibits the number of 
204 boys and 213 girls nearly all without 
the means of instruction, of uhom at 
Cochin alone are 1 55 boys and 1 69 girls. 
The Hebrew school, which had existed 
many years, at length became extinct, 
from the parents of the children not having 
means of affording support to the school 
master, “ Meer Sadi.** Some exertions 
have been made by the Church Missionary 
Society towards its re-establishment, and 
about thirty youths are now under the 
tuiton of a Hebrew schoolmaster. But 
the want of a more extended system of 
instruction is obvious ; and it is the inten- 
tion of the Committee, therefore, to esta- 
blish other schools, without loss of time, 
under such regulations as may be calculated 
to insure success, and to teach therein the 
language of the country (the Malayalem) 
as well as the Hebrew and English lan- 
guages. In respect to religious know- 
ledge, it appears to the Committee a 
point of the greatest moment to instruct 
them, in the first instance, in their own 
Bible (the Old Testament), and seems 
indeed absolutely necessary, preparatory 
to their understanding the sublime truths 
more obviously brought to light in the 
New, But in this, the Committee must 
be guided by the desire of the parents of 
the children sent for instruction, since 
failures are often caused by an excess of 
zeal, against which it will be their duty 
to guard. By thus gradually giving them 
a knowledge of the Lord their God, and 
endeavouring to bring them forth from 
darkness into light, the Committee feel 
a»ured that they shall obtain the support 


of every enlightened and benevolent mind^ 
in this most interesting labour of love. 

Amongst those Jews who are esteemed 
learned at Cochin, no doubt some may he 
obtained who are willing to undertake the 
office of Hebrew schoolmaster. A su- 
perintendent, and eventually a missionary 
is found in Mr. Michael Sargon, whose 
conversion to Christianity, and baptism 
by the late Rev W. Keating, at St. Mary’s 
Church, Fort St. George, on the 2d Jan. 
1818, is recorded in the Jewish Expositors 
for August 1819, and June 1820. 

The London Society have already ac- 
cepted of the offer of his services as a Mis- 
sionary to his benighted brethren at Cochin* 
when he shall be considered qualified to 
enter upon this important work. Upon 
this the Committee build with pleasing 
expectations. The sending of a person 
to them, who has been bom and bred 
amongst them, and w'lio is convinced him- 
self of the divine truth, that the hope of 
Israel is already come, seems to be the 
most likely method, under the blessing 
of God, for engaging their attention. Tins 
expectation the Committee are the more 
willing to cherish, from Sargon ’s having 
lately paid a visit to Cochin (an account 
of which will be published), when he had 
the delightful satisfaction of finding them 
fully disposed to listen to his report, and 
to receive books from him. Many of 
these were the London Society’s Publics - 
tions ; others were printed at Madras . 
and all were distributed at their earnest 
solicitations. In fact, he appears w’ell 
calculated, as far as the Committee have 
had the opportunity of judging, ultimately 
to fulfil the objects of such a mission : the 
fruits of this, however, can only be brought 
forth by heavenly influence. He states, 
that many Black as well as White Jews 
expressed to him their willingness to send 
their children, who are now in the grossest 
state of ignorance, to receive instruction. 

Some time ago, St, Matthew’s Gospel 
in Hebrew was reprinted at Madras, and 
to this w'as prefixed one of the Society’s 
publications, namely, an affectionate ad- 
dress to the Jews. Tlie London Society 
likewise sent, for distribution, 100 He- 
brew New Testaments, 21 copies of the 
prophets and several tracts in Hebrew ; 
and the excellent Hebrew Catechism of 
Emanuel Tremillins has since been re- 
printed at Madras. The whole of these 
2X2 
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volumes have been distributed as occasion 
offeredf at Cochin and elsewlvere; and 
amongst others to several Jews, who have 
occasdonally visited this Presidency. The 
Coammttee of the London Society, in 
their letters addressed to their agent at 
Idadras, have expressed a great r^diness 
to furnish every assistance that Providence 
has placed at their disposal ; appreciating 
very highly the communicatioiis that had 
been previously made, and earnestly in- 
viting a txrntinuance of correspondence 
and co-operation. Ilus circumstance, lo- 
gger vtith the held of usefulness which 
at once presents Hself at Cochin, has led 
the Comnoittee to unite with the Society’s 
Agent, hoping thereby to render any plans, 
which may be adopted, more extensive and 
permanent, than could be expected from 
the exertions of an individual. 

l!1ie more immediate object of tlie Com- 
mittee is to form schools at Cochin, for the 
instruction of the Jewish children at that 
place, and in its vicinity. Their researches 
into the literature of tiie Jews, and their 
endeavours to discover in the Mahratta 
territoiies, the Jews that were carried into 
captivity by the native powers, after the 
destruchon of Cranganore (which is stated 
by Dr. Buchanan to be compared in mi- 
niature to that of Jmxsalem), must form 
a subsequent part of their labours. The 
dissemination of the Holy Scriptures and 
tracts amongst the learned Jews in Asia, 
will be immediately commenced. For 
this there is a wide held, beginning at 
Aboushire, Bussora and Bagdad, the 
keys to all the towns of the Persian and 
Turkish empires, where great numbers of 
Jews reside. The next places of interest 
are Sadai and Muscat, on tlic eastern 
coast of Arabia Felix ; at Saher, Nahaman, 
and Adan, on its southern coast ; at Mocha 
and Sana in Arabia Felix. At this last 
there is a college ; and a Jew, named 
Jdiuda Gimmel, who recently received 
from Mr. Sargon, when at Cochin, copies 
of the Prophets, St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
the Address, St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the Tract No. 29, sent 
them to his brother at Sanah j to which 
town as well as to the other sea ports 
jdmve-mentioned, frequent opptatunities of 
tnpisnussion occur. 

At all the above places White Jews 
reside, and have synagogues. The copies 


of the Pentateuch, written on skins, are 
usually obtained, at Cochin, from Bus- 
sorah and Sanah ; and the Cochin Jews 
transmit the objects of their vows to Jeru- 
salem. 

At Calcutta there are about forty Jewish 
families, and several at Surat and Bombay* 
At this latter place two descriptions of 
them are observed ; the one. White Jews^^ 
having a synagoguge widiin the walls of 
Bombay ; the other, a different denomina- 
tion, who dwell in the suburl^, and who 
have a synagogue, as observed by Dr. 
Buclianan, without a Sepher-Tora, or Pen* 
tateuch. 

But a body of Jews, termed Beni-Tsrael, 
who are well known to form a pa^ of our 
Indian army, were seen several years ago 
by Mr. Sargon at Cochin, in the 8th regt. 
of Bombay Native Infantry. They are, 
from several circumstances, concluded to 
be a portion of the long-lost ten tribes. 
This point will form a subject of most 
interesting inquiry for the Committee. 
They only associated, whilst at Cochin, 
with the White Jews ; and had their chil- 
dren circumcised by them; but held no 
intercourse with the Black Jeiwsv<% They 
used, as a pray^*, one of the command- 
ments taught b; Moses to the Israelites 
in the 4th verse of the 6th chapter of Deu- 
teronomy, Hear, Q Israel ; the Lord 
our God is one Lord.” They used to 
attrad regularly every sabbath at the White 
Jews’ synagogue, repeating this ejaculation > 
which was the only one they appeared to 
use. It may be observed, that those termed 
Black Jew's, at Cochin, are considered as 
not descended from the parent stock. 
They are supposed to have arrived on 
the Malabar coast many ages bef<n« the 
White Jews; and are distinguished by 
them as the Ereb Rab, or mixed multitude 
(Exod. xii. 38), and must be considered 
as such, or else as those described in Ezra, 
ii. 59, who could not shew their father’s 
house, and their seed, whether they were 
of Israel,” and in Nehemiah, 7, 61 ; hav- 
ing amongst them, neither Nasi (Piresident 
or ruler), Cohen (Priest), or Levi (Lievite). 
They differ, however, from the Beni-ls- 
rael, who, as already observed, held no 
intercourse with them, but are said to have 
come originally, as well as the White Jews, 
from the Holy Land, which they quitted 
after the de$tru<;tion of Jerusalem. 
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INDIA PRIZE MONEY. 
To the Mditor of the Asiatic JournaL 


SiE : Understanding that a final de- 
cision on the questions respecting the 
prize property captured during the 
late Mahratta war by Sir T, Hislop’s 
Army, which have been referred to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
is expected to take place immediately; 

1 am desirous, through the medium of 
your Journ^, to excite a little dis- 
cussion on the principle best for adop- 
tion in the distribution of the prize- 
money that may be awarded to the 
troops concerned on this occasion. 

It is a subject generally very little 
understood, and hitherto left without 
any sufficient public regulation. The 
only specific plan, by authority, is that 
laid down in His Majesty’s R^ulations 
for the Army, directing how seizures 
are to be shared by the troops ac- 
tually concerned ; which is only adapt- 
ed fols»8 single regiment, and expressly 
applied to the particular case of sei- 
zures. It appears, indeed, as far as it 
goes, to be founded on a scale extend- 
ing to all ranks, and applicable to all 
cases, .which was framed by a Board 
of General Officers in 1793, and is 
published in James’s Military Com- 
panion, and other books of that kind. 
But this does not stand at present in 
His Majesty’s Book of Regulations, 
and it has not been followed in all its 
details in the latest distributions to 
the Army, which have taken place by 
Act of Parliament. It is true that in 
India the Marquess of Hastings di- 
rected this regulation for seizures to 
be followed by detachments capturing 
booty from the Pindarries, at the 
commencement of the late war in 
1B17; still it was confined to a spe- 
cial case. Precedent, therefore, seems 
to be our only guide, and among the 
innunu^able variety of plans which 
exists I would select those of Se- 
ringiq>sitmn and Waterloo, as the two 
most important, and at the same time 


differing most. As I cannot, however, 
give accurately the scale of distribu- 
tion for the Waterloo money, I will 
insert opposite the Seringapatam 
scheme, that which has been before- 
mentioned, framed by a Board of Ge- 
neral Officers. It certainly corres- 
ponds with the Waterloo division as 
to the Commander-in-chiePs share, 
which was ^60,000 of a million, or 
l-16th; and the officers’ shares ge- 
nerally, I believe, were on the same 
scale, with this difference, that all 
General Officers were classed toge- 
ther, Field Officers and Subalterns in 
the same way. 



Regulat ton 
framed by a 

Seringapa- 


Board of Ge* 

tam. 


neral Officers. 

Mo. of 


No.of Shares, 

Shares. 

Privates 

1 

1 

Ensigns 

16 

i 60 

Lieutenants 

20 

S 

Captains 

50 

120 

Majors 

80 

240 

Lieut. Cf^onels. . . . 

100 

360 

Colonels 

150 

600 

Major-Generals. . • 

450 

1 

Lieut. Generals . • . 

800 

>1,500 

Generals 

1,200 

J 

Field Marshal .... 

* 2,000 



N.B. In the first l-16th of the 
whole for the Commander-in-chief; — 
in the Seringapatam scheme l-8th. 

The essential difference in the two 
schemes, is in the proportion of the 
officers* shares to those of the privates, 
which in the Seringapatam plan are 
double those of the other. 

The Seringapatam division was for 
several years unquestionably the best 
authority on the subject in India, and 
is still considered by the Madras Army 
as that to be followed invariably. Foe 
my own part, I have every reason to 
wish it m^ be so, but fear it wants at 
present a better support than the blind 
reliance of the interested party. Th«i» 
is one plausible objection made tn it. 
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which a little coosideration will show 
is unfounded: it is against the large 
share of the Commander-in-chief, sup- 
posing that the rest of the officers 
suffer by it ; instead of which, they 
share in equal proportion, and it is the 
privates only who gain by the other 
plan. If the private soldiers are fairly 
provided for, let it stand entire ; other- 
wise all ranks of officers should suffer 
equally : for the Commander-in-chief 
ought not to be reduced one-half his 
proportion,' while the rest of the plan 
is followed, for the sake of the inferior 
officers. 

The Hattrass division is a later pre- 
cedent in India than the other, and 
subsequent, I believe, to that of Wa- 
terloo, to which it conformed in a great 
measure, to the best of my recollec- 
tion. I therefore do not think the 
question so much at rest as commonly 
imagined, and wish to bring it at once 
fairly forward for public investiga- 
tion. 

In the Navy, where this business is 
regulated by Act of Parliament, a dif- 
ferent system is used from that usually 
followed in the Army. The whole 
amount is divided into eighths, and 
distributed to the several ranks in 
classes, as follows: 

Three-eighths to the Admiral and 
Captain : the latter having two- 
eighths. 

One-eighth to the Lieutenants and 
. corresponding rank of Marines, 
&c. 

One-eighth to the Warrant Officers, 
and corresponding ditto. 

- One-eighth to the Midshipmen, Pet- 
ty Officers, ditto. 

Two-eighths to the Seamen, ditto. 

Now taking for calculation a first 
rate, with the following complement, 
it will be found that the naval shares 
for-officers are nearer to the Seringa- 
patam proportion than to the other. 

The Captain receiving two-eighths, 
has nearly 1,600 shares of a seaman, 
and twenty of a Lieutenant ; a Lieu- 
tenant about eighty of a seaman. 


Fiest Rate* 

No. of No.of 

each class. each class. 

1 Admiral and Captain Marh\£S, 

9 Lieutenants, &c. 1 Captain. 

13 Warrant Officers, &c. 3 Lieutenants 

71 Midshipmen, &c. 4 Serjeants. 

740 Seamen, &c. 152 Marines. 

Total complement, 900. 

This plan is very simple, but not 
so well adapted for the Army, because 
the number of each rank of officers 
is so much more uncertain than in 
the Navy, Indeed it creates a difficulty 
to lay down a fixed share even for the 
Commander-in-Chief. For instance, 
where the total number of shares is 
less than 2,400, a Colonel having 150, 
receives more than the sixteenth to 
which the General is confined. In 
the same way where the number of 
shares is under 9,600, one-eighth will 
be less than that allotted to Generals 
in the new scale, which is 1,200 
shares. 

In the distribution for Genoa and 
Spezzia, which I have found in an 
army list for the early part of 1818, 
the proportion for the several ranks 
of officers is much less than in any 
former case, while the Commander- 
in-Chief appears to have a larger. That 
for Genoa is as follows : 

£,, s, d. 

5,186 6 Of Com. of the Forces. 
797 17 10| General Officers. 

628 12 lOi Field Officers. 

72 15 9§ Captains. 

39 10 3| Subalterns. 

2 3 li Privates. 

This gives about 2,400 shares to the 
Commander of the Forces ; Generals, 
370 ; and Captains, 33 shares only. 

I have heard it conjectured that 
this distribution was regulated on the 
Navy principle : if so, it is, in my 
opinion, a strong example in favour of 
the superior fairness of the usual Army 
system, which it may not be superfluous 
on the present occasion to explmn 
more minutely, and which I will en- 
deavour to do as briefly as possible. 
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The private’s share is taken as 1 ; 
the relative proportion of the other 
ranks then settled by numbers, and 
the total number of shares and respec- 
tive amount thus simply found. 

Total No. 
of shares 
to Cdch 
rank. 


Privates .. 1 X 1,000 = 1,000 

Subalterns j 60 x 20 = 1,200 

Total No. of Shares 2,200 
Divide the whole amount by the total 
number of shares, for one share, or 
the privates; then multiply this by 
the corresponding proportionate share 
for the several other ranks. 


Proportion- 
ate No. of 
Sh - res to 
each rank 


No. of each 
rank to< 
share, | 


I have now exhausted the subject^ 
as far as my humble abilities and limi- 
ted information extends, and heartily 
hope to see the Seringapatam side of 
the question supported by others bet- 
ter qualified than myself. I have en- 
tered into details that perhaps are only 
likely to be useful to those very igno- 
rant of the business : but there are 
many such concerned, and I wish it to 
be shown, divested of the degree of 
mystery and confusion in which it has 
till now been involved, to every body 
concerned in its investigation. 

I remain your’s. See, 

Job Tantalus. 


\ 
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MADRAS CIVIL FUND. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


SiK : — The purposes of the institu- 
tion at Madras, under the designation 
of the Civil Fund, are known to many 
of your readers, but not to the gene- 
rality, It is, therefore, hoped that a 
short account of it will not be un- 
interesting. 

This fund, when first established in 
the year 1787, had for its sole object 
the relief of such of the £ast-India 
Company’s servants of the Madras 
Presidency as might be under particular 
circumstances of distress, and to pro- 
vide for the widows and orphans of 
such as died indigent in the service ; 
and these purposes were in a few 
years afterwards fully effected; the 
interest, from a considerable accu- 
mulation of capital, together with 
the annual subscriptions then settled, 
being found sufficient to answer the 
several calls upon the fimd, which 
were not a few. 

It was not till the year 1800 that a 
change took place in the above system, 
when it was considered that it w'ould 
be an improvement upon it, to increase 
the means of the fund, by larger an- 
nual subscriptions, so as to admit of 
annuities being given frmn it, -under 
particular regulations, to a certain 


fixed number of gentlemen, on their 
quitting the Company’s service; still 
continuing relief to such as had till 
then received it, and to give it in other 
cases when considered deserving of it, 
in conformity with the original insti- 
tution : and accordingly the Civil Fund 
has continued upon the last-mentioned 
footing ever since the year 1800. 

With regard to the original institu- 
tion, the principle on which it was 
founded has been already mentioned ; 
but it is more particularly set forth in 
an address to the Civil Servants of the 
Madras establishment, published in an 
old newspaper of that place, which 
lately fell into the hands of a person 
a long time since returned from the 
Company’s Civil Service there. It 
may be necessary to observe,, that the 
plan suggested in that letter was al- 
most verbatim adhered to in forming 
the first Civil Fund at Madras. 

The newspaper, in which it will be 
seen, is sent with this, for the purpose 
of your giving it a place in the next 
number of your entertaining reposi- 
tory, should you consider it deserving 
of it. 

I am, Sir, &c. &c. 

March 18^. C. D. 
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«0ras won ran roKVAnoK or a ruwD fo& 
KXLXXr or civil seb^ 

▼Alwts tnfOKK THE FRXSIDEKCT OF FO&T 
. ait*oro»&K. 

To the Compani/*s CivU Servants. 

Ttie Idea of forming a fund for the re- 
Kef of the Company’s Civil Servants 
Iinder particular circumstances of mis- 
Ibrtune, seems to have been received vrith 
that degree of approbaUon which the pro« 
poser expected to find, among gentlemen 
iwdiose feelings are aHve to humanly,, and 
who have, on so many occasions, proved 
^ most liberal attenti(Hi to die calls of 
distress. 

It has been very justly observed, that 
undertakings of this kind have often failed 
in their infancy, for want of the neces- 
sary help to agitate and bring them for- 
ward. In the present case, however, we 
have no cause to appi^hend a deficiency of 
zeal ; and I am satisfied it only requires a 
be^nning, or, in other words, a few 
leaudhig propositions, by way of ground- 
work to a design, which must daily im- 
prove, under the patronage of those who 
fiiei so warm an interest in its prosperity. 

I am sensible there are many gentlemen 
bettor qualified than myself to lay this 
necessary foundation ; yet I cannot refrain 
jfrom cmitiibuting my mite, in the hope 
that it wiH call forth the exertions of odiers, 
who have equal zeal, but greater ability, 
Imd more powerful influence, to complete 
Rework. 

It appemrs to me. that an institution of 
this sort should not be fettered by particular 
aegiilatioiis with respect to its^object. In- 
deed nature of the relief proposed is 
such, that the application of it must de^ 
pend, in a- great measure, upon circum- 
istances timt can only be known, or ade- 
quately provided far, by a proper repre- 
sentation at the time they occur. 

By a calculation formed on the present 
establishment of CivU Servants on tbi^ 
coast, it appears that the sum of 
2,490 would.be raised in the year by the 
following deductions^ from the salary of 
ea^ rank under Council. 

Pagodas 

Bvesy writer 5 per annum. 

Factor 10 ditto. 

Junior Merchant . . 15 ditto. 

Senior Mmdiant . . 20 ditto. 

The Council are not mentumed here, 
because it appears more respectful and 


proper to leave it to tlidr separate judg- 
ment to determine how far they will con- 
tribute to tihe support of Kiis undertaking. 

- The sums ^ove-tnOTtioned are merely 
assumed for die purpose cd* assisting the 
reflections of those who may think proper 
to turn the subject fully in minds. 
The exact quota must be fixed at a general 
meeting, to be held aiEter a sufficient time 
shall have been given to the gentlemen at 
the sttbordinacies to consider of the propo- 
sition, and instruct their constituents here 
in consequence, wbkh it is hoped may be 
done vritfaout delay. 

Suppo^g die above, or any other sums, 
to be agreed upon, the next step necessary 
is to empower the President and Council to 
deduct them from the dividends of salary, 
one moiety at each half-yearly dividend, 
and to pay the amount to sudh trustees as 
may be appoint^ for the purposes of the 
institutkm. 

This may be done by a general power to 
be sul^cribed by the Servants of the Com- 
pany, or their constituents, to this effect : 

We the underwritten do autborize 
and empower the Honourable the President 
and Council of Fort St.. George for the 
time being, to deduct from our respective 
salaries die following sums annually, 
taking a moiety at each half-yearly pay- 
ment, viz. 

Pagodas 


From each writer 5 

Fiom each foctor IG 


From each junior merchant 15 
“ From each senior merchant 20 
and to pay the same immediately into die 
bands of such trustees as may be named 
from time to time, for the benefit of the 
institution appointed to relieve distressed 
ot^ects on the Civil Kstablishment of this 
Presidency, and to provide for the widows 
and orphans of such as may die indigent in 
the service,” 

This material pmnt being effected, trus- 
tees may be named by the Me^ng, to 
continue in possession of the trust for one 
year, and then to be relieved by a new’ 
appointment. This relief may be annual, 
and a meeting summcnied on the Slst.day 
of December in every year for that purpose. 

A careful and diligent person should be 
appmnted, with a salary, to act as secretary, 
or clerk, to keep the accounts, ,^roceed^g^ 
and piqiers diai rdate to the Institation, 
and fflceeute the ordinary business of b, 
und^ the dfrection of the trustees. 


4 

\ 
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, Hie leadiri^ principle of this plan being 
to alleviate distress by the most delicate, as 
well as the most effectual means, 1 would 
not subject the party, who might at any 
time stand in need of It, to the necessity 
of a formiU ^plication for relief. It will 
be sufficient if any servant of the Company, 
who subscribes .to the fund, shall mahe 
known the necessity of the case to the 
trustees, accompanied by such circum- 
stances as he tliinks may entitle it to con- 
sideration. Then a meeting may be called, 
the case submitted to its judgment, and 
the quantum of relief, with the manner of 
applying it, finally settled, and left to be 
executed by the trustees. 

The fund cannot accumulate, under the 
yearly stoppage above proposed, so as to 
yield any material relief, in a less period 
than three or four yeAXn, Perhaps, there- 
fore, it may be deemed expedient to double 
the proportions of each rank for tlie first 
year, and take the single proportions for 
every year afterwards. Or, if that be 
thought too much, to take the first and 
second years* proportions out of ^he first 
year’s salary, collecting nothing more"un- 
til the third year. This will create an im- 
mediate stock to begin with, and probably 
afford some assistance to calls that cannoc 
wait for a gradual accumulation of the 
fund. 

When the stock has acquired such an 
Increase as nearly to support the institution 
of itself, the annual contributions may be 
lessened to one -half, ora third, and finally 
cease when the fund becomes sufficient to 
sustain its object with such usual aids as it 
may derive from public or private munifi- 
ecmce. 


Indeed, there is ev^ reason to suppose 
that our honourable employers, the East- 
India Company, will npt be backward in 
giving encouragement to a well regulated 
plan for the relief of deserving objects in 
their service. Some assistance may be also 
expected from legacies ; and some from the 
generosity of those who may leave the 
country in easy or affluent circumstances. 

By these means, it is hoped, the institu- 
tion will, in a few years, be capable of 
extending its benefits, not only to such as 
are actually in the service, but even to the 
persons or families of servants who have 
quitted the countr}”, and whose rituation 
may require pecuniary relief. The princi- 
ple of this plan being founded in benevo- 
lence, I w'ould prescribe no limitation to 
its object, but leave every call of distress to 
the liberal construction of the subscribers ; 
always, however, giving a preference to 
those servants who have contributed in any 
shape to tlie support of the institution. 

Such are the ideas that strike me at pre- 
sent, concerning the propositions which 
have been suggested to the public. They 
are thrown out merely as hints, for the con- 
sideration and improvement of others. 
The subject, as I have observed, cannot 
be finally settled but at a general meeting, 
to be held after the Civil Servants who are 
alisent ^all have had sufficient time to 
digest the plan, and give the necessary 
powers to tlieir constituents here to subscribe 
their assent to it. When that is don&^a 
meeting may be assembled, and the iira- 
tution immediately set on foot. 

A Covenanted Servant. 
Fort St, George, Jan, 1, 1786. 
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Bemarkahle Conversiom. of a Cingalese 
yonth ; — Prophecy of Padre Joseph 
V tiz respecting him, — A persecution 
dreaded by the Christians in conse- 
quence of a Conspiracy formed against 
them. 

NdtwiTitat ANDiNU the liberty which 
h^ granted by the King of 

to Padre Joseph Vaz,,bis trou- 
bles. were not ended, ^or the favour of 
Princes is always ifrail; and he had 
Asiatic J(inrn, — No. 70, 


also Found by experience that the or- 
dinary treatment oF the Prince of 
Heaven to his servants in this world, 
is to render their life a scene of con- 
tinual trouble ; Divine Providence pro- 
ceeding herein like an artificer, who 
fuses in the fire, and beats the gold 
which he wishes to convert into a rich 
and beautifid ornament. 

Shortly after the arrival of Padre 
Joseph Vaz in Candy, he christened^a 

Voi., XIII. 2 Y 
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CingaTeae jouth, who had good connec- 
tions at Court, He was a son of Ga- 
badda BeUa, who was Comptroller-Ge- 
neral of the King’s Revenue, and resided 
in the palace. In order that his con- 
version might displease neither his 
relatives nor the King, the Padre ad- 
vised him not to declare himself a 
Christian for some time. This course 
he pursued; but at the same time 
conducted himself in a quiet way, 
with great fervour, attending the sa- 
craments, and living a devout and pious 
life. Considering, however, that he in- 
curred great risk of discovery by re- 
maining at Court (for he was often 
obliged to attend the Pagan sacrifices, 
which he could not avoid without be- 
ing noticed), he took the resolution 
of retiring to a village belonging to 
his father, where he would be free 
from all danger. 

The distant residence of this young 
courtier deprived him of all further 
opportunity of attending the sacra- 
ments and other religious ordinances ; 
consequently, from a zealous young 
man he soon degenerated into a vi- 
cious one ; and not being able to marry 
a Christian woman without declm^ng 
himself to be of that persuasion, he 
united himself with a Pagan woman 
of his own nation, according to the 
marriage ceremonies of the country, 
and lived with her upwards of eleven 
years, and had four children by her. 

This young man was much esteemed 
by Padre Joseph Vaz, on account of 
his amiable disposition. The Padre 
oRen remembered him in his prayers, 
earnestly petitioning for his conver- 
rion and true repentance. One day as 
he was conversing with Padre Pedro 
de Saldanho, respecting the long ab- 
sence of this young man from church, 
although immediately after his conver- 
sion to the Catholic faith he had been 
J 80 very fervent and attentive on his 
duties and devotions as a Christian, 
he observed, “ I expect, however, 
through his means the advancement 
of Christianity.” This was predicted 
at a time when the subsequent change 


of Padre Joseph Vaz*- [April 

in the heart of the young man coul d 
not be discovered by human foresight, 
for he lived with a woman whom he 
treated as his wife, by whom he had 
four children, and whom he could not 
repudiate without occasioning preju- 
dicial contentions ; neither could he 
marry her because she was a Pa- 
gan; so that, in all human appear- 
ances, this young man was more likely 
to become an apostate from the faith, 
than an apostle in its cause. 

But God had revealed to his servant 
that this individual would ultimately 
augment the number of Christians, 
and he could not fail in fulfilling his 
word, for there is nothing impossible 
to his divine power. The youth being 
one day asleep in his bed, perceived 
that God was internally addressing 
his heart, and reprehending him for 
his thoughtless way of living, and 
thus relinquishing his hope of future 
salvation. The remorse of conscience 
which now visited him was so acute, 
that it awakened his soul, during his 
bodily sleep, from the lethargy in 
which it had been buried, and he arose 
a different man from what he had laid 
down. He was now a true peninent ; 
and without loss of time proceeded 
to the city, accompanied by a Chris- 
tian, and with him went to the church, 
like a man who was anxious to in- 
quire into the principles of our religion. 
The Christian who was with him intro- 
duced him to Pedro de Saldanho, who 
had charge of the church of Candy du- 
ring the absence of Padre Joseph Vaz. 

Padre Pedro de Saldanho was great- 
ly rejoiced, and spoke with him touch- 
ing matters of Christian faith : he 
found him, however, so expert there- 
in, and observed moreover such a 
devotion and respect for our holy 
religion, that he wished to baptize 
him immediately. But he, drawing the 
Padre aside, related to him the cir- 
cumstances of his former life ; the 
history of his first conversion to the 
Christian faith, his reasons for leaving 
the palace, and the course of life which 
he had followed in the viUagie, and 
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avowing his greal anxiety to obtain an efficacious means thereto,] had not 
pardon for his soul by penitence, the devil thrown obstacles in the way 
Padre Saldanho remonstrated with of a work which had been so well 
him on the necessity of removing commenced, by causing a calumny to 
from his house the principal cause be promulgated by his partisans, which 
of the late estrangement of his heart, might have been the origin of a cruel 
assuring him that unless he did persecution against the Christians in 
this, he could not admit him to general, had it not pleased God to 
the confession, nor would his amend- avert it by manifesting the truth, 
ment be entire. The young man was The enemies of Padre Joseph Vaz 
so strongly influenced by divine grace, never lost opportunity of persecut- 
and so grieved for his past oflences, ing him ; and, in the present instance, 
that he resolved to make to God this the devil suggested a false accusation 
great sacrifice, to appease him for his against him and the newly converted 
past errors. He said, that he would Christians before the tribunal of the 
not only abandon the woman, but also King of Candy. They were arraigned 
the children, his father, mother, and for high treason against his divine Ma- 
relatives, and every thing he possessed jesty. They accused the Padre of 
for the service of Jesus Christ, and having baptized the young man and his 
to secure his own salvation. He there- companions with cow’s blood mixed 
fore proposed to confess publicly the with water, to do which they must 
holy name of Jesus, and to throw off necessarily have wounded or killed a 
the disguise of a Pagan, whatever cow. It must be understood that the 
trouble it might cost him. In effect. Pagans in India worship the cow as 
he returned to his village, and cate- a deity ; and that to kill one is con- 
chized his wife, children, mother, mo- sidered as one of the three heinous 
ther-in-law, brothers and sisters-in- sins which cannot, by any means what- 
law, and other relatives, as also some of soever, be expiated. The second of 
his neighbours, amounting altogether these three sins is the killing of a cobre 
to the number of forty persons, and he capella, and the third the killing of 
instructed them in the mysteries of our a Bramin. 

holy religion. After this he visited the As there were many persons who 
church, to communicate to Padre Sal- bore witness to the crime, the Kh^' 
danho the welcome news of the con- to whose province it belonged, coittt 
versions he had eflected, and to re- not avoid proceeding against the cri- 
quest that he would immediately come minals. He ordered the Christian con- 
to his house to baptize these cate- verts to be examined without their 
chumens. The Padre, without loss having any communication with the 
of time, repaired to the village of the Padres, and they unanimously avowed 
young man, who from a great sinner with constancy the faith they had 
had become an apostolical hero. He embraced, declaring that no such abo- 
baptized all who had been converted ; minable custom prevailed amongst 
administered the sacraments of con- them as that of baptizing with cow’s 
fession and communion, and married blood, that they acknowledged no 
the young man to the same woman, divinity in the cow, and only wor- 
Thus was completely fulfilled the pro- shipped one and the true God, the 
phecy of Padre Joseph Vaz, that he creator of heaven and earth, whose 
expected through the means of that creature the cow was, as well as all 
young man to see Christianity aug- other animals created for the service 
mented. The number of persons con- of man. The King, not being satisfied 
verted by this repentant youth would with this confession, ordered six of, 
have been much greater |for his dis- the principal of these converts to be 
Unction example would have been carried to prison, and their property 
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confiscated) until > be, dhould have in* weight of evi^nce, he delayed the 
qujred further into the facts of the sentence of a capital punishment^ wish- 
case, — ^Xhe adversaries of the Chris- ing to proceed with caution, and not 
tians were futhermore desirous that to pass judgment without ^ving a fair 
these innocent neophytes should be hearing to all parlies, and instituting 


obliged to sacrifice to the idols, as an 
atonement for the crime of killing the 
cow which had been imputed to them. 


a new inquiry; a very unusual prac- 
tice amongst those barbarous and ty- 
rannical people, excepting when the 


•ri* • • m. m ^ M. 

' In the mean time the venerable judge is desirous of fevouring the 
Padre did not cease to pray to God, criminal. 


with tears continually in his eyes, not 
to allow the common enemy of his 
hply name so much power to injure 
the cause of Christianity, and that 
it might please his divine Majesty to 
reveal the truth to the King, that he 


Before the King entered into the 
inquiry, it pleased God that some Pa- 
gans, his favouritics, should inform 
him that the accusation a mere 
imposition and falsehood of the ad- 
versaries of the Christians, who had so 


might not proceed in so arbitrary a often falsely calumniated Padre Joseph 
manner against the prisoners ; but that, Vaz, ashis M^esty was well aware; 
if it was his pleasure thq.t this perse- that the baptism of the Christians 


cution should last longer, that he 
would give to all the Christians con- 
stancy and strength to persevere in 
the faith. 

The prayers of his servant were at all 
times efficacious before God. In all 


was performed with pure water, with 
a few drops of fragrant oil in the same, 
and that on no occasion did they 
make use of cow’s blood ; that if this 
ceremony was necessary, it must be 
general to ail; that the Padre bad 


necessities, both . of his own and of now resided twelve years in his domi- 


the mission, this excellent man sought 
the first remedy in prayer, for by 
means of prayer he always found re- 


nions, during which time he had chris- 
tened many persons, and that he was 
constantly in the habit of performing 


Such was the case on the pre- the same ceremony; but that it had 


sent occasion, which was one of the 
^eatest anxiety and danger, on ac- 

f t of the enormky of the crhne 
e estimation of the Pagan?. The 
, however, being persuaded that 
the ingredient of blood w’^as required 


never yet been heard that he made 
use of blood, although if it had been 
necessary, he must have slaughtered 
innumerable cows. The good King 
was very well satisfied with this clear 
and evident defence; he therefore or- 


for our baptismal ceremonies, naturally dered the prisoners to be r^eased, 
inferred that the priests continually and their goods, which had been con- 
slaughtered cows, since baptizms were fiscated, to be returned. Thus ter- 
very firequent : this, therefore, would minated the danger which there had 
be considered a sufficient reason for bean so much cause to dread. The 
putting to death all the priests and joyful neophytes, on being liberated 
ChTistmni>,*^aud thus exterminating the firom prison, immediately went to 


Ghristian ffiith. In this consterna- 
tipn, however, the particular Provi^ 
dence pf God, with which he always 


church, where with Padre Joseph 
Vaz they rendered thanks to God for 
having so speedily released them from 


protects his vineyard, and the labour- so imminent a danger, 

^^working ip it, shone forth. The The Exercises of Padre Joseph Vaz 
^^P&ughty, who holds at his disposal when on a mission* 

tile hearts of men, so far repressed To treat particularly of all the la- 
the impetuority of the anger of the hours of this apostolical hero, of his 
^ng, i^t, notwithstanding the num- troubles and successes, and of the nu- 
bpr of accusers, and the apparent merous conversions he cSectedamoi^ 
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the Pagans would occupy too great a 
space. But as his greatest labours 
were in Ceylon, where he was con- 
tinually travelling about the whole 
island, visiting every part where there 
were Christians, or hopes of obtaining 
proselytes ; and as the greatest por- 
tion of his life was employed in this 
glorious ministry, I have thought it 
advisable to give a deUuIed account 
of his missionary exertions in tbi^ 
island* 

On the same day on which he in- 
tended to set out on a journey, he 
celebrated the sacrifice of the mass 
very early in the morning, and prayed 
the dirge on his knees, with his hands 
extended towards the cross, soliciting 
the Almighty that he would deliver 
himself and his companions from 
elephants, bears, and other fero- 
cious animals ; and that he would 
also protect them from the heretics, 
who were more ferocious than the 
wild animals themselves. To these 
prayers he then added the itinerary 
prayers, and the commemoration of 
the deceased, making the sign of the 
cross on his forehead. He took holy 
water, and prostrated himself on the 
ground for a long space of time, re- 
signing himself into the hands of God, 
and submitting himself to all the 
troubles with which it might please 
God to visit him durii^ his journey. 
He finished these devout exercises by 
acts of faith, hope, and charity, like 
a person who was resolved to sacri- 
fice his life for the Catholic faith. On 
leaving the church, if there was a 
cross in the yard, he knelt before 
it, and then commenced his journey. 
All this he performed with the great- 
est stillness and devotion, greatly to 
the edification of the by^-standers. He 
attended* to these exercises not only 
on leaving .the church of Candy, but 
all churches and chapels whatsoever 
in the island. 

If, after this preparation, there oc- 
curred any case of necessity for God’s 
service, however light it might be, he 
left ev^ thii^ and immediately aU 
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tended to it, although he retarded his 
journey by so doing ; being persuaded 
thdt he should better fulfil God’s 
wishes by leaving God to God hira« 
s^, since by prosecuting his journey 
he might follow his own will, hut that 
by suspending it, he would conform 
himself to the Divine will, and mor- 
tify his own. 

On his mission journeys he carried 
on his own shoulders the furniture 
necessary for performing mass, en- 
closed in a small box, not only that 
he might have the merit of carrying 
the glorious cross, but for the sake 
also of easing his companions of its 
weight. 

Whilst on the road he always con- 
versed with God, either by vocal 
prayer, and alternatively telling the 
rosary with diose who followed him, 
or by raising his thoughts in contem- 
plation. So much, indeed, had he be- 
come habituated to these exercises, 
that the act of walking did not distract 
his thoughts. 

Although he was of a weak con- 
stitution, and his body was spent by 
abstinence aud continual mortifications, 
he walked so quickly, that it was diffi- 
cult even for the strongest to keep up. 
with him. On one occasion it was 
necessary to dissuade a priest fi^m 
proceeding on a certain missionf , 
being strong reasons against it. As 
this priest was at the distance of seven 
days’ good walking. Padre Joseph Vaz 
took it upon himself to go to him per- 
sonally for the above object; and he 
travelled with such rapidity that he 
performed the journey in three days, 
to the great surprise of all. 

He sought no other lodging than, 
such a one as was sufficient to pass the 
night in ; and wherever he stopped he 
ordered a portion of rice to be reserved 
for his dinner on the following day, 
which he usually took under the sfa^ 
dow of a tree or on the bank of some 
river. 

Once a year he made the circuit of 
the whole , island, a journey of about 
two hundred leagues; a^d his tour 
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considerably lengthened 
by his visiting every place where there 
were CJhristians, whether missionaries 
Were stationed there or not. At every 
|dace he remained as long as necessary, 
whatever inconvenience he might sufier. 
With the same zeal as he visited those 
places where there were many Chris- 
tinas, he also went to such as contain- 
ed but one, however remote they 
might be, or however dangerous the 
road; wishing to follow the example 
of the good Shepherd, who, in order 
to bring back to the flock a strayed 
sheep, did not hesitate to undertake 
the most painful journeys. In this 
manner he visited, every year, all the 
Christians and missionaries who were 
under his charge. 

On arriving at the place where he 
was to mission, without giving any 
rest to his body he immediately per- 
formed the divine service, and in the 
mean time sent to convoke the people, 
to whom, when assembled, he read 
the Litany of the Virgin Mary, and 
explmned the confession, that they 
might duly prepare themselves for it. 
In such places as were under the 
Dutch Government, where the offices 
of the mission could only be perform- 
ed at night, after partaking of a mo- 
d^p^ jupper, he commenc^ the same 
d^es, remaining in the confession- 
ary until morning. Immediately after 
mass he administered the communion, 
solemnized marriages, and preached a 
sermon; so that before daybreak he 
had performed all the duties of his 
function, and there being no more 
persons to receive the sacraments, 
he went immediately to another place, 
as if he had not remained up the whole 
ni^t : for he took care in every place, 
and particularly in the Dutch toMvms 
and villages, not to remain two nights 
without very urgent reasons ; and even 
4hring this short stay he moved con- 
tinually from house to house. 

On leaving the chapel, in which he 
had finished the mission, he always 
left something on the altar for the 
keaper, who held the joint offices 
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of catechist and sacristan, and on 
Sundays and other holy days in- 
structed those who frequented his 
chapel in the fundamental doctrines of 
their religion, and read to them out of 
a book with which every chapel was 
furnished. On going away, the Padre 
blessed likewise the bmying-ground. 

Neither in the summer, during which 
season the weather is very hot in Cey- 
lon, did he shade himself from the 
rays of the sun ; nor in winter, when 
the rains are very heavy, did he ever 
make use of an umbrella, nor of any 
other protection against the incle- 
mencies of the weather ; and in going 
on a journey, however long it might 
be, he walked with his bare feet on 
the ground, through mud, and thorns 
and other prickly shrubs. 

Every Sunday and holy day, and 
during the days of Lent, he explained 
the gospel of the day, and made suit- 
able applications of the same to his 
hearers; he exhorted them on the 
duties of faith, hope, and charity, and 
on other days explained the catechism 
to those who were unacquainted 
with it. 

In passing through the jungles, in 
which elephants, bears, tigers, and 
other ferocious animals abounded, and 
in wading through rivers and brooks 
full of snakes and alligators, he 
always took the lead of his com- 
panions, not only to give them cou- 
rage, but also to be the first to en- 
counter danger. The wild animals, 
indeed, seemed often to forget their 
natural ferocity, making way for him 
without molesting him in the least. 

If night overtook him in the jun- 
gles, which often happened, the ser- 
vant of God remained awake during 
the whole night, praying, and protect- 
ing his companions against the attacks 
of the wild animals ; on the following 
day he prosecuted his journey with 
the same vigour and spirit as if he had 
taken his usual rest the antecedent 
night. 

If he met with beggars, he shared 
with them the rice he carried with 
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him; and in assisting the poor, he 
never feared lest his own people should 
suffer, for in such occasions God un- 
expectedly supplied his wants. 

If on the road he met Christians 
who had not confessed for along time, 
he tarried, and without caring for any 
inconvenience, although it was in the 
middle of the closest jungles, he heard 
their confessions, and instructed them, 
so that he might leave them confessed 
and edihed. 

Lastly, it is remarkable, since this 
mode of Missionary exertion was very 


burthensome to his compamons, tibat 
they never hiiled him : in truth, they 
were not worn out by these extra- 
ordinary laboiurs, but rather became 
edified by his unweariedness in the 
service of God. Moreover the ve- 
nerable Padre, although veiy austere 
himself, always took particular care of 
his companions, treating them as his 
children, supplying all their wants as 
if he was their servant, and occasion- 
ally allowing them to regale them- 
selves, in order to recruit their strength 
for the labours of the vineyard. 


EAST-INDIA REVENUE LAWS. 
Letter II, 


Sir: I desire to make known to 
your Asiatic readers, that, by a recent 
decision of the Board of Customs, 
written papers^ imported into this 
country from India, are subject to a 
duty of ^5 per cent,, as foreign ma- 
nuscripts. 

This case was lately decided upon 
a package, addressed to a bookseller 
in Paternoster Row, containing the 
transactions of the Bombay Literary 
Society, intended for publication, and 
written by an Englishman^ in the Eng- 
lish language, and upon English paper. 


I am not disposed to object to this 
decision of the Board of Customs, 
made, no doubt, in the full spirit, and 
to the very letter of an Act of Par- 
liament : I merely wish to give it pub- 
licity in India ; for, if followed up in 
all future cases of a like nature, every 
parcel of old letters, every book of 
accounts, or memorandums ; nay, even 
the very dispatches of the East-India 
Cbmpany will be equally liable to 
duty. 

lam, Sir, &c. 

A Mercantiee Observi^. 


Poctrg. 


TO A FRIEND. 

(From ihe Poems of Lieut. A. Wnghi, of the Bengal Army.) 

Though many a year may pass away, 

In joylessness of heart, 

As o’er the road of life we stray, 

On pathways far apart : 

Yet still the thought of thee, till deatli, • 

Shall dwell upon my soul ; 

Nor shall my spirit sink beneath 
Despondency’s controul. 

Though long the wintry tempest blow, 

Hope’s everlasting tree 

Dies not^ the trunk lives on although 
Tlie leaves drop witlieringly. 





% 



PoHry* 

Bat if for me it bloom no more. 

If w» pofn^oar^^m^ me^$, * 

Yet shall this heart be cold, before 
It cease for thee to beat. 

If destined to an early tomb. 

My latest prayer shall be. 

That fond Aflfection*s flowers may bloom 
Unfadingly for thee. 

Still may’st thou meet with kindness here. 
And still a friend be thine ; 

To share each pleasure, calm each fear. 
And soothe with love like mine. 




1 LINES ON THE DEATH OF COLONEL A. M'LEOD, C. B., OF HIS 

j MAJESTY’S 59th REGIMENT. 

k (From the Calcutta Journal.) 

1 Hark ! — the deep muffled drum’s low sadd’ning sound— 

^ The Soldiers* heavy foot-fall wends this way ; 

I With martial pomp they seek the soured ground, 

I Where they their honour’d burthen soon must lay. 

tj ' 

Halt! Soldiers, Halt ! — Now the dull earth receives 
The cold remains of one beloved and brave; 

With trem’lous hand and heart tliat inly grieves, 

Tliey fire the volley o’er tlie Soldier’s grave ! 

What virtue graced not thy heroic mind ? 

In duty just, — in friendship most sincere ; 

TTiy name shall leave a soothing charm behind. 

To check the tears that friends shed o’er thy bier. 




Son of the Valiant !—thougli no more we view 
Thy manly form — ^yet shall thy honored name 
live in the memory of the brave and true. 

And dark Comelis* Fight record thy fame. 
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Glory shall bind a wreath in days to come. 

And “ BaAVE McLeod” be sculptur’d on thy tomb! 
Jiioorshedabadf Ajnil 6, 1821. 





PART OF THE 18th PSALM PARAPHRASED. 

(From the same.) 

Ik roy distress, I called upon 
Jehovah’s Holy name ; 

Before his everlasting throne, 

My Soul’s petition came ; 

Then shook the Earth at his mighty word. 

And hills of adamant were riven, 

And the vast starry arclrof Heaven 
Shrank from the anger of the Lord, 

He bow’d the Armament, and came 
iWitb darkness gathered round his feet ; 

All glorious and trium|diant]y. 

Borne upon Serapliims* wings of flame ; 

Yea, in bis Majesty, he did fly 
Upon the tempest ; and his seat, 

'Die secret place of his repose, 

Was darkness ; and around him rose 
Dark waters, and vast thunder clouds — 

Darkness was his pavilion * * ♦ a ♦ 
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tnowy Range of the Himalaya Moun~ 
tainSy and to the Sources of the rivers 
Jumna and Ganges. By James 
Bailee Fraser, Esq.y 4to. London, 
1820, pp. 548. 

No period, in the annals of English 
history has perhaps been more re- 
markable than the present, for the 
enterprizing spirit which carries in- 
dividuals into remote and unknown 
regions of the globe, and for the 
alacrity of the Government in pro- 
moting every well-directed etfort to 
prosecute discoveries. It may justly 
be a subject of exultation to us as 
Englishmen, that this nation, after a 
splendid career of naval and military 
glory, in a war unexampled, at least 
in modern times, for its duration and 
the magnitude of its events, should 
now be equally foremost in the pur- 
suit of these noble and truly pacific 
objects. It is by no means impro- 
bable that the hitherto inaccessible 
polar regions, the vast terra incog- 
nita in the interior of Africa, and the 
countries which occupy the lofty plat- 
form of Central Asia, defended by its 
gigantic bulwarks, the Himalaya moun- 
tains, are at this moment visited for 
the first time by English travellers, 
under the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. Whatever may be the actuat- 
ing principle or real motives of these 
exp^tions, whether to extend the 
boundaries of science, and administer 
to that laudable curiosity, which seeks 
a perfect acquaintance with the planet 
we inhabit ; or whether the objects be 
of a less dirinterested complexicm, to 
enlarge our empire, to open new mar- 
kets for the products of our industry, 
thrir success must tend, at least even- 
tually, to ameliorate the condirion of 
the discovered countries, by substi- 
tuting for their rude notions and bar- 
barous manners, the arts, the com- 
forts, and, not least in the estimation 
Aiiatic /owm.— No. 


civilized Europe, 

In all these respects, a survey of the 
mountainous tract, which forms so 
m^estic and natural a boundary be- 
tween the immense empires of China 
and Hindoostan, is extremely interest- 
ing and important. The Nepalese 
war, which carried our victorious In- 
dian army to the foot of this almost 
impenetrable barrier, has been pro- 
ductive of this among other advan- 
tages, that it has brought us into con- 
tact with the various tribes that in- 
habit the hills, and afforded us facili- 
ties for subduing the obstacles which 
nature, not man, now opposes to our 
progress. 

Some records exist of travels into 
the Himalaya country* (rightly judged 
to be the Imaus of the ancients, and 
of which their notions were less im- 
perfect than we once imagined) by 
the Jesiut Missionaries in the 17th 
century ; and in 1714, the fathers He- 
sideri and Freyre scaled the great bor- 
der chain which they designate the 
Caucasus, in the direction of the river 
Sutlej (or Hesudrus), and, accordinglo 
their statement, reached the highest 
pinnacle, which they denominate Pir 
Pan^l, the same which Bernier calls 
Pirepenjale, and proceeded to lieh, the 
capital of Ludak. But their details 
are so obscured by prejudice and su- 
perstition, that, for all practical pur- 
poses, the information their state- 
ments supply is of little value, since 
the geographical detmls are meagre 
an4 defective, and contribute nothing 
towards the solution of the interesting 
problem which now perplexes men of 
science, the height of the loftiest peaks 
of this stiqpradous mass of lulls. 

previous to the journey of Mr. 

♦ The baste of this name is the Sanscrit term 
Him or Hem, rignifying which correspooAi 
with Plinyte derivation of Imsns, iacohiraw 
gun nicositm 

Voi.. xra. 2 z 
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Moorcroft, the only English travel- 
lers who had penetrated the snowy 
Himalaya, were Capt. Hardwicke in 
1796, and Messrs. Webb, Raper, and 
tiearsay in 1808, whose objects were to 
ascertain the true sources of the Gan- 
ges, which had hitherto been supposed 
to be on the northern side of the 
mountains. Neither of these travel- 
lers, however, reached Gangotree, the 
source of the chief stream, although 
from carefiil observation, and the 
statements of a moonshi, who was des- 
patched by the latter mission to trace 
the Bhagiruttee branch to its origin, 
sufficient data were obtained to rec- 
tify the erroneous course given to the 
Ganges in the old maps, in comparison 
with which the modern now exhibit 
in this quarter almost as altered an 
aspect, as the vicinity of the pole, in 
consequence of the recent discoveries 
near Baffin’s Bay. 

The motives of Mr, Moorcroft, in 
his first journey, accompanied by Capt. 
Hearsay, into Thibet, were to endea- 
vour to establish a traffic in shawl 
wool, the emporium of which is at 
Ludak, and to survey the celebrated 
lake Manassarowar, out of which were 
supposed (though it would appear er- 
roneously*) to flow some of the great 
rivers which traverse the Indian con- 
tinent. Mr. Moorcroft is at present 
Employed on a second expedition to 
diese interesting regions, amply pro- 
vided with scientific instruments, the 
want of which was much felt on his 
first journey; and we shall, in the 
course of these remarks, take occa- 
rion to advert to him again, and to 
the particulars which have transpired 
respecting his progress. 

TTie work of Mr. Fraser consists, 
first, of a brief sketch of the history 


» According to Moorcroft, and also Mr. Fraser 
wIm> thinks the Sutlej cannot have so long a 
C9une. l^t this is a question still to be deter- 
mined; for Capt. Webb learned, when in the 
neighbourhood of the lake, that many streams 
and that it was^connected withRo- 
Wjui Efiad (or Ewan Htad), where the Sutlej be- 
gfa». ' Perhaps the two lakes have been con- 
fomuied. 


of Nepal, and the operations of the 
Indian army, which ended in the sub- 
jugation of the Ghoorkhas; and, se- 
condly, of what he modestly terms 
‘‘ notes on the hills at the foot of the 
Himalaya mountains.” The unob- 
trusive manner in which the author 
has communicated his observations, 
although he may claim no trifling dis- 
tinction, as being the first European 
who penetrated to the sacred source 
of the Ganges ; and the ingenuous ac- 
knowledgment of his deficiency in 
scientific qualifications, disarm criti- 
cism : though we must confess to have 
met with similar works, possessing 
much less interest, which have been 
ushered into the world with less dif- 
fidence. 

There seems to have prevailed on 
the part of the British and the Ne- 
palese a mutual misapprehension as to 
each other’s power. The uninter- 
rupted success which has of late at- 
tended the British arras on the plains 
of Hindoostan, led our army to under- 
value every native enemy ; and for a 
similar reason the Ghoorkhas of Ne- 
pal, who had subdued the mountainous 
districts, and extended their conquests 
beyond the Sutlej, and almost to the 
borders of Cashmeer, were disposed 
to pay too little respect to the British 
name. Soon after the commencement 
of the campmgn in October 1814, the 
result of an attack upon fort Kalunga, 
situated on an insulated hill in the 
Deyrah Dhoon, convinced the army 
that they had to deal with an enemy 
of a very different character from the 
natives of the plains. They were re- 
pulsed, and after sustaining a dreadful 
loss of men and officers (including the 
commander of the division, Maj.Gen, 
Gillespie), the troops retreated to a 
former position in the neighbourhood. 
After waiting for heavy' artillery, and 
battering the fort, a second assault was 
equally unsuccessful; and the loss 
sustained by the army outnumbered 
the enemy’s garrison. When at length 
the defences were demolished by shells 
from the British batteries, the residue 
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of the garrison, not exceeding seventy 
in number, boldly cut their way through 
the chain of posts placed to intercept 
them, and escaped with the loss of a 
few men. Mr. Fraser does ample jus- 
tice to the bravery of the Ghoorkha 
. soldiery : “ The determined resolu- 
tion,” he observes, p. 29, “ of the 
small party which Held this small fort 
for more than a month, against so 
comparatively large a force, must sure- 
ly wring admiration from every voice, 
especially when the horrors of the 
latter portion of the time are consi- 
dered; the dismal spectacle of their 
slaughtered comrades, the sufferings 
of their women and children, thus 
immured with themselves, and the 
hopelessness of relief, which destroyed 
any other motive for the obstinate 
defence they made than that resulting 
from a high sense of duty, supported 
by unsubdued courage. This, and a 
generous spirit of courtesy towards 
their enemy, certainly marked the cha- 
racter of the garrison of Kalunga dur- 
ing the period of its siege. The con- 
fidence they exhibited in the British 
officers was certainly flattering: they 
solicited, and obtained surgical aid; 
and on one occasion this gave rise to 
a singular and interesting scene : — 
while the batteries were playing, a 
man was perceived on the beach, ad- 
vancing and waving his hand. The 
guns ceased firing for a while, and the 
man came into the batteries : he proved 
to be a Ghoorkha, whose lower jaw 
had been shattered by a cannon-shot, 
and who came thus frankly to solicit 
assistance from his enemy.” The 
other divisions of the army were re- 
sisted with no less firmness, though not 
with equal success. The cautious sys- 
tem of operations pursued by Gen. 
Ochterlony, however, forced the ene- 
my from hill to hill, in a country whose 
inhabitants they had oppressed, and 
who w^re eager to retaliate the in- 
juries they had experienced ; and the 
conclusion of this short but sangui- 
nary war ** annexed to the British 
possessions a province that connects 


our territories with those of the Chi- 
nese empire through the Himalaya 
mountains.” 

Mr. Fraser visited the hills in com- 
pany with the political agent of Major 
Geu, Martindale, who had taken the 
command of the division so roughly 
handled before Kalunga, He describes 
this region as “ wild, rugged, difficult 
of access, consisting of a mass of hills,, 
irregularly connected, or diverging in 
ranges of various heights from a huge 
elevated centre, but preserving no re- 
gularity of direction or form.” He 
notices, in several parts of his Jour- 
nal,” that the southern aspect of these 
mountains towards the plains, was al- 
ways more denuded of wood, and less 
craggy than the northern side, which 
sometimes was clothed with noble 
forests, whilst the former scarcely ex- 
hibited a single tree. The vegetation, 
too, was of a difierent character and 
less vigorous on the south. Mr, F. 
conjectures the cause to be an unequal 
effect of the sun’s rays, or the preva- 
lence of particular winds, occasioning 
a quicker decomposition of the rock, 
and more plentiful formation of sod, 
on one side than the other. The val- 
lies between the Girree and Jelall 
(branches of the Jumna or Yamuna) 
were often very picturesque ; ** The 
wild and rugged peaks ^most met 
each other on either side, covered 
with finely varied foliage, and the 
stream sunk into a bed just sufficient 
to contain it, where, occasionally seen, 
but always heard, it tumbled over 
rocks and falls concealed by thicketa 
of roses, jasmines, baiberries, willows, 
and many other lovely and odoriferous 
shrubs,” p. 106, In some places, tiic 
Deyrah Dhoon (or valley) for example, 
the cultivation was very luxuriant. The 
soil throughout was ‘‘ deep, rich, v^e- 
table matter, black and very plentiful,” 
Forests of fir and pine, birch, syca- 
more, oak, and a variety of other 
trees, with rhododendra in great plen- 
ty, and a profusiou of flowers, created 
some surprise in our travellers, who 
expected to find nature in a less cap- 
2 Z 2 
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tiratii^ garb. . In die more elevated 
^atncta the fiowars are so numeroas, 
that the natives a^ribe what they call 
the serany or ‘‘ poison wind ” to the 
scent they yield,* producing a peculiar 
dktres^g sensation, which is nothing 
more than the ordinary effect of the 
rare&cdon of the air in these high 
T^ons. Almost all the European 
garden fruits, even the humble goose- 
berry, were recognized among the 
hills. 

Mr. Fraser describes the mode of 
cultivation employed in this irregular 
country as Col. Kirkpatrick has done 
before him.f Those parts of the hills 
best adapted to the operation are cut 
into a succession of ledges or terraces, 
one above another, like a flight of 
steps, having a flat surface, with a per- 
pendicular face or wall to retain the 
soil. Much care is bestowed on these 
operations ; and, for the purpose of 
irrigation, the rivulets, with which the 
hills abound, are brought from a suf- 
ficient height, and often from a great 
distance, by small drmns, constructed 
with considerable neatness, first to the 
higher spots, from whence the water 
flows to the rest, and after saturating 
them, is conveyed to a lower range of 
fields. It is well known that the cul- 
tivation of rice requires a large supply 
of water ; and by this contrivance the 
rice of the hills is not only plentiful, 
but is s^d to be of peculiarly fine 
quality. The plmits are raised, as in 
Bengal, from seed, and planted out 
by hand whilst the water lies on the 
land. 

The implements of agriculture are 
extremely simple. A rude plou^ is 
sometimes employed ; but generally a 
sort of pick-axe is used, consisting of 
a stick crossed at right angles, and 
tiiod at one end with iron. But Mr. 
F. observes, “ whether their fields are 
worked by the plough or the hand, 


. *.Tbe )e$uit Grucber speaks of plants growing 
in the Himalaya, whose exhalations are reported 
to occasion death. He visited the country in 

1061. 

t Account of the kingdom of Ncpaul, 4io. I8ii. 
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they do assuredly taring them to a high 
degree of tilth.” Great attention was 
apparent throughout every, brandh of 
hiU-^farming. The fields were clean, 
and some attention seemed to be paid 
to manuring, and to a regular rota- 
tion of cropping. About Gudrotee,, 
in the state of Sirmore, the crops 
were fine, and wheat in abundance 
was seen that could not be surpassed 
in ear or straw. Both sexes engage 
in the labours of the field. The men 
plough and sow ; and the women weed 
the ground, and for the most part reap 
the corn. Besides corn, rice, and a 
species of grain called ooa, resembling 
both barley and rye, and peculiarly 
adapted to the climate, opium and 
tobacco are cultivated to some extent, 
and are reckoned of excellent quali- 
ties. The farmer’s burthen is, how- 
ever, severe: he must replace his 
stock, and support his family, out of 
half the produce of the soil, for the 
other moiety belongs to the sover^n. 

The ingenuity of the natives is not 
so conspicuous in mechanics as in 
their agricultural expedients. The 
bridges, or rather succedanea, used to 
cross the numerous nullahs and moun- 
tain torrents that intersect the coun- 
try, and contribute to the Ganges and 
the Sutlej, are extremely inconve- 
nient and hazardous. They are gene- 
rally of two sorts,* the sangho and the 
jkoola. The first properly consists of 
stout beams of wood placed upon 
strong foundations of masonry, having 
a slight inclination to the ground, and 
the lower ends are fixed in the pier 
by heavy stofies, over which others 
are laid, the ends projecting; and in 
like manner successive tiers, on both 
sides of the river, till the space re- 
maining between the highest projec- 
tions can be spanned by one row of 
strong beams fixed firmly to the ends. 
The sangho, however, often consists 
of two trees, or even a single pine; upon 
whose slippery surface the i^issenger 

* See lithographic representations qf the bridges 
in the state of Gurwbal, in the seventh volume of 
the Quarterly Journal of Literature, Sfec. 
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crawls over ayawning gulf. The jhoola 
is still less secure : a stout beam is fixed 
horizontally upon two strong stakes 
driven into the banks on each side of 
the stream, and around it a two or 
three-inch rope is strained, and brought 
from one bank to the other. The 
rope is strengthened by several cros- 
sings, and is traversed by a block of 
wood • hollowed into a semicircular 
groove large enough to slide easily 
along it, and round this block ropes 
are suspended, forming a loop, in 
which passengers seat themselves, 
clasping its upper parts with their 
hands, whilst they are hauled by a 
line fixed to the block across the 
river. Bad management and rotten 
ropes lead to frequent casualties, and 
our traveller records one which hap- 
pened to his party, in p. 388. It is 
remarkable that the annual migrations 
of the tribes situated more to the 
north-east, towards less elevated and 
warmer districts, at the approach of 
the severe season, should not have 
introduced more facilities for travel- 
ling. 

The tracts of country forming the 
beds of the rivers Sutlej, Pabur, Jum- 
na, and Bhagiruttee are, Mr. Fraser 
observes, singularly contrasted with 
each other. The valley of the Sutlej, 
barren, steep, and rocky ; that of the 
• Pabur full of pasture and cultivation ; 
the banks of the Jumna are precipitous 
and wild, but woody and verdant. 

Even at its source, though a wilder 
collection of requisites for a romantic 
■and imposing landscape as rock, wood, 
.precipice, and snow, could not well 
he drawn together, they did not form 
so truly desert and stern a scene as is 
exhibited on the bed of the Bhagirut- 
tee.” (p. 457 .) This diversity of cha- 
racter is equally conspicuous in the 
inhabitants of the hill country; no 
general description can accurately 
■pourtray them, blended as they have 
.been with Hindoos, Tartars, and Chi- 
nese. Many of the states or districts 
are small, varying in their boundaries, 
and often changing masters. To the 
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northward of the great range, the 
Chinese Goveniment exerts an exten- 
sive influence, if not a soverdgnty. 
Even Ludak (far to the westward) is, 
nominally at least, subject to the "Ce- 
lestial Empire and a Chinese gover- 
nor or Amdan, it is said, resides at 
Cashgar. Many Chinese traits are 
perceivable in the manners and arts of 
the hill people; the ornaments of 
their principal buildings bear a close 
analogy to those of China: and the 
terrace mode of cultivation which we 
have already described is decidedly 
Chinese. 

On the southward of the mountains, 
and west of the Sutlej, Runjeet Sing, 
the raja, or, as he calls himself (ac- 
cording to Mr. Elphinstone), king of 
the Punjaub, whom the Sihks justly 
regard as the author of their present 
greatness, possesses a power whose 
influence extends beyond the passes. 
The chief and holy city of the Sihk 
nation is Umritsur ; but Runjeet Sing 
resides at Lahore, which therefore is 
considered the capital. In our en- 
deavours to push discoveries, and to 
establish commercial intercourse, in the 
trans-Himalayan countries, a good un- 
derstanding with this chieftain is es- 
sential. The character of the Sihks 
is represented as restless, violent, and 
inheritable ; but as their chief is the 
deadly enemy of the Ghoorkhas, whose 
power we have reduced, we may cal- 
culate upon his friendship ; and the 
facilities he appears recently to have 
afforded to Mr. Moorcroft, furnish a 
proof of his friendly disposition. 

Mr. Fraser represents the inhabi- 
tants of the hilly region generally as 
being " in a semi-barbarous state, be- 
tween the complete savage and that 
which, in consequence of a commen- 
cing intercourse with a civilized peo- 
ple, is just emerging from so gross a 
condition.” Their features, asw^l as 
those of the Ghoorkhas, though dif- 
ferent in expression of countenance, 
bear generally a great resemblance to 
the Tartar or Chinese physiognomy. 
They are violent, cunning, treacherous. 
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and vindictive. " The instances of 
individual hatred and revenge are not 
less notorious than their universal pro- 
pensity to plunder and steal/* These 
characteristics are perhaps a^ravated, 
certainly not ameliorated, by their sub- 
jection to Ghoorkhal tyranny. Some- 
times a purgannah or small district is 
inhabited by a bold, savage race of peo- 
ple, distinct in character from their 
neighbours, as that in the valley of 
Cota Nullah, noticed in p. 153. On 
the other hand, the natives of Kuna- 
war, a part of the state of Bischur, 
display an openness of countenance, a 
frankness of conduct, and courteous 
hospitality, which, and the instances 
of their honesty, Mr. F. remarks, it 
is delightful to record, “among the 
wretched features of depravity and 
savageness which must be pourtrayed, 
in order to give a true delineation of 
the people of the country under re- 
view.” p. 265. 

As naight be expected from what 
we have said,'tbere is a mixture in the 
language, manners, and customs of 
the^e people. They profess to be 
Hindoos, and they retain many of the 
Hindoo forms of worship, castes, and 
customs ; among which the suttee^ or 
burning of widows, though rare, is not 
without example. Having no learned 
Brahmins among them, their tenets 
have been infected by Shamanism, the 
religion of Buddha, or the Lama, and 
adulterated with superstitions, the oflP- 
spring of gross ignorance. 

The Buddh or Lama faith (which is 
almost identical with that of Fo in 
China) prevails generally in Thibet, 
and is supposed to have been didused, 
under various names, throughout a 
larger portion of the world than any 
other religion whatsoever. Some wri- 
ters (among them Sir Wm. Jones) have 
detected its traces in the mythologies 
of early Eiurope. The peculiarity of 
this reli^on is, that its observances are 
confined (in Thibet at least) to the 
clergy; the people not being required 
to concern themselves otherwise in it 
than to mmntain and revere their 


ministers. These are a kind of monks, 
called Gelums or Gylongs, who reside 
in a state of celibacy in convents. 
Their devotional exercises consist in 
assembling together and singing, or 
rather bawling, and in a sort of me- 
chanical praying, namely, twirling what 
Major Turner calls “ whirligigs,” which 
are painted wheels or cylinders, with 
prayers inscribed on them in gilt 
letters. 

There is one custom among the hills 
of a very revolting kind, the existence 
of which we should have been disposed 
to doubt, had not Mr. Fraser dis- 
covered it in more than one part of 
his journey ; indeed Major Turner also 
speaks of .it: — “ It is usual all over 
the country for the future husband to 
purchase his wife from her parents, 
and the sum thus paid varies of course 
with the rank of the purchaser. The 
customary charge to a common pea- 
sant or zemindar is from ten to twenty 
rupees. The difficulty of raising this 
sum, and the allied expense of main- 
tmning women, may in part account 
for, if it cannot excuse, a most dis- 
gusting usage, which is universal over 
the country. Three or four, or more 
brothers marry and cohabit with one 
woman, who is the wife of all : they 
are unable to raise the requisite sum 
individually, and thus club their shares, 
and buy this one common spouse,** p. 
206. No disputes arise in consequence 
of this extraordinary union ; the first- 
born child, it seems, is considered the 
property of the eldest brother, the next 
of the second, and so on in succession. 
This custom, whatever be its cause, 
must have, and in fact has, a deplorable 
effect upon female manners. Whence 
can it have arisen ? The reasons as- 
signed by Mr. Fraser are not satisfac- 
tory. The expense of maintaining a 
wife cannot be a consideration, in a 
country where the women divide with 
the men even the labours of the field. 
Polygamy does not exist to any extent 
among the more opulent class of the 
people; and they stoutly deny selling 
their women for slaves. Mr. Elphin- 
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stone mentions* the fact, that wives 
are purchased among the Afghans ; 
and records a custom there, whim- 
sical enough, but far less objectionable 
than the one Just noticed. For cer- 
tain offences the law exacts from the 
family of the criminal a certain num- 
ber of young women to be given in 
marriage, as a compensation, to the 
aggrieved party and his relations. The 
expiation of a murder among the 
western Afghans is made by giving 
twelve young women, six with por- 
tions, and six without ; for cutting off 
a hand, an ear, or a nose, six women ; 
for a wound above the forehead, one 
woman, &c. 

A singular practice of the women 
towards their young children was ob- 
served by Mr. Fraser. In some straw 
huts built on a bank, above which a 
cold stream is led to water the fields, 
a small part of the water is conveyed 
through a hollow piece of bark into a 
small drain : “ the women bring their 
children to these huts, in the heat of 
the day, and having lulled them to 
sleep, and wrapt their bodies and feet 
in a blanket, they place them on a 
small bench or tray horizontally, in 
such a way that the water shall fall 
upon the crown of the head, just 
keeping the whole top wet with the 
stream,” 

Among the disorders prevalent in 
the hill country, the goitrey or glandu- 
lar swelling in the throat, common in 
the mountainous parts of Europe, is 
extremely frequent. “ It might be too 
much to say, that every second person 
seen was thus diseased ; but the suf- 
ferers were certainly very numerous.” 
The cause of this complaint is not yet 
ascertained. The natives say it is 
hereditary ; and Mr. F. saw traces of 
it in infants of very tender age. The 
cure consists in cutting out the wen, 
which it appears completely succeeds. 

The information afforded by Mr. 
Fraser upon the different branches of 


* Accsiunt of -the ktngdbm of Caubut, vol. i, 
p. 209. _ 


natural history is scanty, for a reason 
already given. The frequency of this 
deficiency, in persons who have pub- 
lished travds in India, would lead us 
to imagine, what we hope is not true, 
that the study of botany, geology, and 
mineralogy, is not much cultivated in 
our eastern empire, Mr. F. appears 
to have confounded (in p. 433) the 
rhubarb of our gardens with the rheum 
palmaUmy or medicinal plant ; the 
former of which has exactly the cha- 
racter of that species he met with, 
which appeared to him different from 
that of our gardens at home.” A 
wild variety of the cinnamon or cassia 
tree (a species of laurus)y called tez- 
puttali, was observed growing on the 
faces of the hills ; its flavour was veiy 
powerful. The leaves and roots of this 
plant are more fragrant than its bark, 
which is weak in flavour, and soon loses 
its aromatic properties. The former 
constitute an article of commerce in 
the peninsula of India, under the name 
of tauzpaut, or malabathrum leaf, and 
have been brought to this country. 
The mimosa catechu, from which the 
terra japonica is prepared (not india 
rubber, as Mr. Murray supposes,* con- 
founding it perhaps with caoutchouc), 
grows to the north-eastward, though 
not observed by Mr. Fraser. In ad-, 
dition to the trees before-named, and 
others known in Europe, he observed 
the toom, see-soo {daJbergia), and 
Saul {shorea robusta), to which he 
might have Joined the teak {tectona 
grandis ) : a profusion of this valuable 
timber is found in the extensive forests 
of Nepal. 

The animals Mr. Fraser mentions 
are few. The yak or Tartarian ox {bos 
grunniens, so called from the peculiar 
noise it utters), abounds throu^out 
the hilly regions. It is valuable as a 
beast of burthen, and its flowing silky 
tail forms the chowri, or whisk of India. 
He heard of the tiger from the na- 
tives, but it is probable they spoke of 


* HUtorical Account of Discoveries and Travels 
ia Asia, vol, ii, p. 473. 
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t cBfierent aniiiis}. Game is plentiful, 
pardculariy the chuccores, or hill par- 
tridges. He describes also a pheasant 
of extraordinary beauty, called rutnall, 
and in the hi^er r^oris monal ; ‘‘ the 
body of the male is of an intensely 
dark glossy blue, the neck and breast 
are splendid, like those of a peacock, 
with varying purple, green, and gold : 
on the head he carries a crest of seve- 
ral feathers, which form a brilliant, 
changeable plume; when flying, his 
back, uncovered by his wings, is white, 
and he spreads a large tail of ruddy 
brown feathers.” The cuckoo is met 
with, and called by the same name. 

- That curious animal, the musk-deer 
(c^ed here custoree), has become 
scarce, especially between the Sutlej 
and Alacnunda (branch of the Gan- 
ges) ; for whenever one is seen on a 
hill, the whole countiy turns out to 
hunt him down. He inhabits the most 
difficult parts, removed from heat and 
the haunts of man. Mr. Fraser’s de- 
scription of the animal agrees tolerably 
well with that given in Tavernier, and 
affi)rds another proof of the general 
accuracy of that traveller, when he did 
not open his ears to the tales repeat- 
ed to him by les meUles gens du pms* 

Mr. F. describes the horns of a 
singular animal, resembling both the 
goat and the deer, and infers from 
their dimensions, that it must be of 
considerable size. The name of this 
strange animal, he says, is burrL 
We are somewhat surprised he should 
not have been aware, that it is doubt- 
less the same which Mr. Moorcroft 
describes, under the name of baral, as 
having an affinity both to the deer and 
the sheep, forming, as it were, a link 
between them. The horns, he states, 
w^h at least fifty or sixty pounds. 
Mr. Coldbrooke suggests it is the ovis 
Ammon, 

Upon reaching the Jumna, on his 
return, our traveller was seized with a 
de^re of visiting those holy places of 
Hindoo pilgrimage, the sources of the 
Gai^. He followed the course of 
the river till he reached Jumnc^ree, 


its birthplace, situated at the foot of 
the vast Bunderpooch, which forms 
the centre of a kind of gigantic amphi- 
theatre. 

“ The spot,” he observes, “ which obtains 
the name of Jumnotiee, is in fact very 
little below the place where the various 
small streams formed on the mountain’s 
brow, by the melting of many masses of 
snow unite in one, and fall into a basin 
below. To this basin, however, there is 
no access, for immediately aljove this spot 
the rocks again close over the stream, and 
though not so lofty as those below, they 
interpose a complete bar to further pro- 
gress in the bed of the torrent ; a mass of 
snow too had fallen from above, at the 
farther extremity of this pass, under which 
the river runs. Between the two banks 
the view is closed by the breast of the 
mountain, which is of vivid green from per- 
petual moisture, and is furrowed by time 
and the torrents into numberless ravines ; 
and down these ravines are seen trickling 
the numerous sources of tliis branch of the 
Jumna, Above this green bank, rugged, 
bare, and dark rocky cliffs arise, and the 
deep calm beds and cliffs of snow, tower- 
ing above all, finish the picture. Noble 
rocks of varied hues and forms, crowned 
with luxuriant dark foliage, and the stream 
foaming from rock to rock, forms a fore- 
ground not unworthy of it,’* p. 428. 

Various streams of warm water 
spring from the rocks near the spots 
where the bathings '^or ablutions are 
performed. The snow lies in some 
places to the south-east, smooth, 
hard, unbroken, and glitteringly white ; 
in other places it is cut into deep ra- 
vines, or fallen into precipices of great 
height, and here and there much dis- 
coloured as with dust.” The same 
disposition of the abrupt and craggy 
faces of the hills to point to the N.E. 
and N., as has been noticed already, 
became exceedingly distinct as they ap- 
proached the high p^ks of the snowy 
range. 

• From hence he proceeded ^ to Gan- 
gotree, the source of the Bbagiruttee, 
by the shortest, but most dangerous 
road, in o|^K>sition to the earnest en- 
treaties of his native attendsmts, whose 
stories of a ** poisoned atmosphere” 
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he rightly despised. Crossing the closed by piles of cliffs, surmounted by 
Oonta Gunga, and pursuing a S.E. the gigantic peaks of Roodroo Himala. 
course, he reached the Bheem-ke*gadh, We have not space for the description 
one of the tributary streams of the of this dread abode of Hindoo my tho- 
Jumna. Though all around the coun- logy, and its hcjiest shrine of worship, 
try seemed deserted, and no trace of and must referourreadersto chapter 28 


man appeared, the hills were “ par- 
ticularly verdant,” the pasture ‘‘ won- 
derfully rich,” and the flower-tribes 
various and abundant. The journey 
soon became difficult and painful, over 
snow and loose slippery stones ; and 
the coolies complained heavily of the 
“ poisoned wind,” till they arrived at 
Caiah-ke-kanta, where the descent 
commences. They reached the Bha- 
giruttee at the village of Soohke, and 
crossed it on a slight wooden bridge. 
At the village of Duralee, farther along 
its banks, he made inquiry respecting 
the roads, said to diverge towards 
Buddree-nath, Kedar-nath, &c, ; and 
to pervade the snowy range in many 
directions towards Bischur,and even to 
the Chinese territories, none of which 
would appear to be very practicable. 

Leaving most of his attendants (and 
all who were Musselmauns) at this 
place, they set off for Gangotree, dis^ 
tance full twelve cos, at seven in the 
morning. At Bhyram Ghauttee the 
Bhagiruttee divides into two branches ; 
the subordinate stream (though equal 
in size to the other, and coming from 
a more remote source) called Jhan- 
nevie, joining it from the north-east. 
Both streams ran in chasms, deep, 
narrow', and rugged. Between them is 
a lofty crag, equal in height and savage 
aspect to those which tower on either 
side. The foaming stream, the brown 
splintered crags, and the blasted pines 
starting from their fissures, form a 
frightful scene, which Mr. F. says, 
no description can ever reach. The 
confluences of streams, called praya- 
gas, are well known to be considered 
holy by the Hindoos ; and here, in a 
sequestered spot, using much caution 
to avoid being carried into the stream, 
the party bathed. After subduing the 
obstacles of a difficult and hazardous 
path, they reached Gangotree, en* 
static Joum,-^No, 76. 


of the work. Want of time unfortu- 
nately prevented our traveller from 
persisting in his attempt to explore the 
actual source of this mighty river. 
He was, therefore, forced to acquiesce 
in the statement of his attendant pundit, 
confirmed by his own observation as 
far as it went : the source,” he ob- 
serves, “ is not more than five miles 
horizontal distance from the temple 
(of Gangotree), and in a direction south- 
east 85^ nearly ; and beyond this place 
it is, in all probability, chiefly supplied 
by the melting of the great bosom of 
snow which terminates the valley, and 
which lies between the peaks of the 
great mountain above-mentioned,” 

We have now the fable amply refuted 
of the rock in the form of a cow, with 
the stream gushing from its mouthy 
which acquired a new authority from 
the report of Captain Webb’s moon- 
shi, who, we now suspect, proceeded 
no farther than the rock interposed be- 
tween the Bha^uttee and Jhannevie, 
which his superstitious or terrified 
fancy might as easily have metamor- 
phosed into a whale.* 

Mr. Fraser accounts for the snow not 
resting in this place, notwithstanding 
its elevation, from the heat of the sun’s 
rays reflected from the rocks : this rea- 
son may be true , if it be not founded 
upon the erroneous supposition,that the 
direct rays of the sun, not the caloric 
radiated from the earth, cause the heat 
of the atmosphere. Another circum- 
stance discovered by Mr, F. which, in 
our opinion, strongly marks his proxi- 
mity to the source of the river, was 
its frequent and sudden increase and 
decrease, which the pundit announced 


* It 19 true, he represents the rock as only twt» 
or three paces wide, and five long, and the depth 
of the water small \ but it is more charitable to 
suppose hewas mistaken, than that be strove to 
deceive. 
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to be a proof of the Deity’s favour to^ 
wards the British nation, but which 
our traveller properly refers to the 
occasional melting of the surrounding 
snow. 

On his return along the Bhagiruttee 
Mr. Fraser visited Barahat, and exa- 
mined the celebrated trisool or tri- 
dent, described by Messrs. Raper and 
Webb, bearing inscriptions in unknown 
characters. He repassed the Deyrah 
Dhoon, and emerged from the hills 
through the Teeree pass (Keeree in 
the chart), 30th July 1815. 

We intend now to take our leave of 
Mr. Fraser, of whom we have little to 
say in the shape of censure. A few 
inadvertencies appear in his Joiu*nal, 
but these are too trifling to be noticed. 
We would recommend to him, should 
his work be reprinted, a uniform mode 
of writing proper names. Scarcely 
a single name of a place is spelt the 
same way in his book and in his map. 
The deviations in the latter are ob- 
viously, in some cases, the error of the 
engraver. In the former, we have met 
with the same word difierently spelt 
in the course of three lines. We are 
not so squeamish as to quarrel with a 
writer for using wuzzeer for vizier, or 
nawaub for nabob, but he should, at 
least, be consistent with himself. 

We may be expected to say some- 
thing upon the question regarding the 
height of the Himalaya mountains : but 
as Mr. Fraser has been enabled to add 
little or nothing to our former stock of 
information on this point, we do not 
feel disposed to break a lance in the 
cause either of Mr. Colebrooke or the 
Quarterly Reviewers.* The parties 
differ very widely in their estimates. 
The latter are disposed to think that 
these mountains are not superior in 
bright to the Cordilleras of the Andes ; 


* Those who arc anxious to examine this sub- 
ject, wiU find all that has yet been written upon 
it comprehended in the I2th vol, of the Asiatic 
Besearches, the 17th voU of the Quarterly Review, 
and two papers (apparently the production of 
Mr. Cokbrooke)* published mote recently In the 
8ih and7ih vols, of the Quarterly Journal of Lite- 
rature, &c. 


of the Himalaya Mountains, [Aprit., 
whilst, on the other hand, Mr, Webb 
at first calculated the height of Dha- 
walagiri, the loftiest peak of the Hima- 
laya then discovered, at 27,550 feet 
above the level of the sea, which was 
afterwards reduced by Mr. Colebrooke 
to 26,862 feet. Jamunavatari (the 
Bunderpooch of Mr. Fraser) is exhibit- 
ed by Mr. C. at 25,500 feet, which our 
author, who looked at it with reference 
to this measurement, thinks is greatly 
exaggerated. Some little approxima- 
tion has been obtained in consequence 
of a very laborious survey of the Hima- 
laya country by Captain Webb, a co- 
pious abstract of which has appeared 
in the sixth vol. of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal. It will there be seen, that the 
highest peak (not named, but number- 
ed 14 in the paper), in lat. 30® 21' 
51,7" N., and long. 79® 48' 39, 6"E., 
reaches the height of 25,669 feet only, 
geoifletrically taken. Further light 
will soon be diffused on this matter, by 
a paper laid before the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta in February 1821, being an 
account of the trigonometrical and 
astronomical operations for determining 
the heights and positions of the princi- 
pal peaks of these mountains, situated 
between the latitudes of 31® 53' 10" 
and 30® 18' 30''N,, and the longitudes 
77° 34' 04" and 79® 57' 22" E., by 
Capt.Hodgson and Lieut. Herbert. The 
highest of the snowy peaks, within the 
limits of the survey, appears to be 
25,589 feet, and the lowest 16,043 
feet above the level of the sea ; and 
there are twenty peaks stated to be 
more elevated than Chimborazo, the 
loftiest summit of the Andes. It will, 
probably appear, that the reasoning 
founded upon a supposed analogy be- 
tween physical appearances in this 
region and the American mountains is 
fallacious. The old continent is gene- 
rally warmer than the new; large de- 
serts of sand must nourish and retain 
the heat, whose rays will be prolonged 
to a greater elevation ; and hence the 
line of perpetual congelation, upon 
which the theories adverse to the 
large altitudes have chiefly rested, is 
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assumed at a height inferior to the 
true one. On the other hand, the 
chances of error arising from the un- 
certainty of the barometer, the distance 
at which some of the angles have been 
taken, and terrestrial refraction, di- 
minish in proportion to the number 
of experiments made. We expect 
fuller information upon this and other 
subjects connected with the geography 
of this country, from Mr. Moorcroft, 
whose progress wx shall now attempt 
to trace, from the few statements 
which have reached us.* 

This gentleman is accompanied by 
• Meer Izzut Oollah, a very intelligent 
native of Delhi, and now an expe- 
rienced traveller, since he attended 
Mr. M. in his former journey to Lake 
Manassarowar, and had previously 
- visited Yarkund and Cashgar, to pur- 
chase horses for the Company’s stud. 
He was also serviceable to Mr. Eljjhin- 
stone, who, in his work, speaks very 
highly of his character. 

It appears, that in the month of 
Nov. or Dec, 1819, Mr. Moorcroft en- 
tered the hill country through the old 
Neetee pass, intending to advance 
upon the Sutlej, and follow that river 
to Beckur or Shipke. His motive for 
preferyng this unfrequented route, to 
the more direct road by Soobathoo and 
Kotgurh, through Kunawar, was to 
avoid a contact with the Ludakees, on 
the frontiers, who are jealous of the 
intrusion of strangers. He was, how- 
ever, defeated in his object by physi- 
cal obstacles, and it appears he turned 
off to Buddree-nath (source of the 
Alacnunda), and surveyed the sur- 
rounding country, the interesting 
abode of Brahminical fruth. 

At Panchesar,a dependency ofBud- 
clre-nath, and midway between the 
temple and Johsi-nath, he discovered 
some plates of copper, with inscriptions 
in a character unknown to the pundits 
of the place- It will afford us a pretty 
good evidence of the conciliatory and 


♦ Among which are several communications in 
the Calcutta Journal. 


persuasive powers of Mr. Moorcroft, 
by which we understand he has else- 
where profited, and which is so es- 
sential to the success of an object like 
Ills, that he was able to prevail upon 
the pundits to "part with these tablets, 
in order that they might be sent to 
Calcutta and decyphered, if possible, 
under his guarantee that they should 
be returned. Mr. M, expected that 
these documents would diffuse some 
light upon the history of this place, 
and the tenets of the Hindoo or 
Buddha faith : but it has turned out 
otherwise; for a letter read 17th 
February 1821, before the Asiatic 
Society, from Capt. W. Price, contains 
a translation of these inscriptions, the 
language of which is pure Sanscrit, of 
the Devanagari character, varying from 
that now in use, and remarkable for 
the uncommon form of some of the 
consonants, and the unusual method of 
marking the vowels; They appear to 
be merely royal edicts declaratory of a 
donation of lands, and dated about the 
same period.* The inscriptions have 
been carefully copied, and the plates 
returned to the pundits according to 
agreement. 

Recommencing his journey, Mr. M. 
passed the Deyrah Dhoon, where 
he was seen in February 1820, and 
afterwards at Nahn, skirting the moun- 
tmns by Pinjore ; and he intimated, by 
a letter from Belaspore, his intention 
of crossing the river Sutlej, and pro- 
ceeding northward. Three days’ jour- 
ney from Belaspore, at a place called 
Mundee, he was stopped by a Sihk 
Sirdar, who treated him with civility, 
but refused to let him pass without 
the permission of Runjeet Sing, whose 
authority extends, it appears, over this 
mountmnous district. This obstacle 
obliged him to visit Lahore, where he 
remained for a considerable time on the 
best possible terms with Runjeet, from 

* In the 2 1 St year of the reign of Pravarddah 
Mana Vijarya, on ihe light fortnight of the month 
Magha Pijaca. distributor of the King’s donation, 
wrote this by order of Argata, superintendent of 
the affairs of war and peace, and Ganga Bbadta 
engraved it with a style or chisel,” 

:i A2 
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whom he eventually obtained not 
merely permission to proceed, but ex- 
emption from duty on his goods. Dur- 
ing his stay at this place and Umritsur, 
he was usefully employed in collecting 
vocabularies of the mountain dialects, 
some characters of which he trans- 
mitted to the Asiatic Society. 

On the ^d August 1820 he arrived 
at Sutanpoor, the capital of Koloo, 
with a number of begars laden with 
specimens of our manufactures, whence 
he departed on the 10th along the 
Beas (Hyphasis), assending the base of 
the Himalaya, crossing the Chunab or 
Chunder-baga (Acessines) by a jhoola, 
and arrived (21st Aug.) at Tundee, in 
the rajship of Lakoul, from whence a 
note was received from him, dated 26th 
of that month. Quitting this place, he 
passed through a country diversified 
by desolate and cultivated districts, in 
the course of which he crossed the 
mountains at a great elevation, and 
reached Leh or Ludak on the 24th 
September, His approach to the 
capital, attended by a numerous cortege, 
aeems to have alarmed the Raja. At 
Gyah, the first cultivated place in the 
province, he forbade their advance, but 
afterwards consented to it, and they 
were suffered to enter Leh, not without 
' being interrogated by the Raja’s officers 
a few stages off. On the 1 st October, 
Mr. Moorcroft had an interview with 
Kaloon, the minister, who is invested 
with the supreme power at Ludak. Here 
he remained a long time, purchasing 
shawl wool (some maunds of which he 
has sent to Calcutta), endeavouring to 
establish a factory there, and making 
arrangements for his further progress. 
On the 1st January 1821 he was still 
at Leh, attended by a personal guard 
of ten or twelve soldiers,perfectly well, 
waiting supplies of money, on receipt 
of which he was to set out for Yar- 
kund. His companion, Meer Izzut, 
had facilitated his journey thither by 
friends at Yarkund, He has since then 
been met by a Kunawaree, between 
that place and Leh, at a village called 
Emee (probably the Humee mention- 


ed by Mr. Fraser, p. 287), and there is 
every reason to hope that he has suc- 
ceeded in reaching, if not entering, 
Cashgar. 

About the middle ofDecemberl820, 
two natives of Nahn, who had accompa- 
nied Mr. M., and brought certificates 
of their discharge dated by him 6th 
October, at Leh, returned by Cash- 
mere, and arrived at the British post 
of Soobathoo. Their statement adds 
little to what we have recorded, except 
the inconveniences sustained by the 
travellers, during the rainy season, 
whilst crossing the rugged district of 
Mundee. In this lofty region the 
clouds rest upon the summits of the 
mountains, and a traveller passing 
through them, leaves a track behind 
him like the wake of a ship. The beard 
and clothes are shrouded in a spangled 
robe of vapour, appearing like drops of 
frozen dew, and if the sun shine, they 
reflect tints more brilliant than the 
colours of the rainbow. The country 
was thinly peopled: wild pigeons, hares, 
and chuccores, were the only animals 
seen, and the crops of wheat, barley, 
and zoe, or ooa, were backward. 

We have before observed that Leh 
is in nominal submission to the Chi- 
nese. Whilst Cashmere was subject 
to the Caubul government, Ludak was 
considered tributary to it ; but since 
its conquest by Runjeet Sing, Ludak 
appears to have maintained a kind of 
independence ; though, in October 
1819, a wakeel was dispatched by the 
Sihk chief to Leh, to demand tribute. 
The fact seems to be, that this pro- 
vince, surrounded by rival states of 
some strength, and defended by its 
rugged frontiers, enjoys a real inde- 
pendence, at the expense of a few oc- 
casional presents. The inhabitants are 
of the Tartar race ; and its climate, 
owing to the elevation of the country, 
is so severe, that Mr. Moorcroft and 
his suite, during their stay, were 
obliged to clothe themselves in furs. 
Winter is consequently reckoned the 
most convenient season for travelling 
from Ludak to Cashgar, as the rivers 
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and streams, at other periods strong 
and rapid, are then frozen. 

Whilst this sheet was passing the 
press, a Calcutta journal reached us 
containing an extract of a letter, from 
Meer Izzut Oollah, to a friend at 
Delhi, dated 3d June 1821, from 
whence it appears that the travellers 
were still at Leh, and had succeeded 
in effecting a commercial arrangement 
with the Ludak government advanta- 
geous to British interests. On the 3d 
May, a written agreement was drawn 
out between the Rajah, Kaloon, his 
minister, and lieutenant, and other 
chiefs of Ludak on the one part, and 
Mr. Moorcroft on the other, to this 
purpose : “ That the English were to 
have free ingress and egress to and 
from the country; and that when 
other people or merchants pay thir- 
teen rupees of duty per horse load, 
the English should pay only ten ru- 
pees ; but that English gentlemen or 
merchants never bring more than fifty 
soldiers with them, and that no in- 
jurious effects arise to Ludak from 
this act.” Meer Izzut states, “ that 
this agreement is made by Mr. Moor- 
croft for British merchants, and not on 
account of the British government,” 
He intimates that they are preparing 
for Yarkund, and that he is to precede 
Mr. M. in order to make arrange- 
ments with the governor of Yarkund, 
or the chief of Khutae, for his admis- 
sion there. In the event of any im- 
pediment arising, the traveller will 
proceed by Surquol to Quoqan, &c. 
He adds that, even at the period of 
his writing, it froze at Leh during 
night, and that they had not thrown 
off their fur dresses. 

The commercial advantages which 
may accrue from an extensive in- 
tercourse with the vast tracts of 
country which these tliscoveries are 
opening to us, naturally occur as the 
next subject of consideration. Here, 
however, we are stopped by our igno- 
rance of geographical details, the situ- 
ation of towns, the courses of the dis- 
tant streams, the roads or practicable 
routes for the conveyance of merchan- 


dize, in the absence of which our poli- 
tical relations with these countries 
would necessarily be limited. That 
there are cities and states existing 
throughout these remote regions, the 
names of which have not reached us, 
perhaps of great commercial impor- 
tance, cannot be doubted. From two 
natives of Bootan, whom Mr. Fraser 
met at the village of Durallee, he 
heard of a considerable town, situated 
on a plain, called Chaprung, the resi- 
dence of a chief or Raja, whom they 
called a Soobadar, at a month’s jour- 
ney from their village (Chounsah), 
which was at the same distance from 
Gangotree. On the road from Cha- 
prung to Gara or Gartope is Tuling, 
a place of much importance, where 
a grand lama resides. They related 
a singular custom prevailing at Cha- 
prung, which is described as a large, 
populous place: when a man of pro- 
perty dies, they bruise the body, bones 
and all, to pieces, and form it into 
balls, which they give to a sort of 
kites to devour — sacred birds kept by 
the lamas. Poorer people are buried 
or thrown into the rivers. 

A commercial demand throughout 
this region would extend to almost 
every species of British manufacture. 
Our woollens and hardware would be 
in particular request. The returns 
are more difficult to enumerate. Hor-* 
ses and cattle from Upper Tartary; 
borax, musk, and the valuable wool of 
the shawl-goat, . from the Undes (as 
Mr. Moorcroft terms the natives of 
the table-land between the Hima- 
laya and Cailas), and from Thibetian 
Tartary, which would provide our 
manufacturers with a new material for 
the exercise of their skill and inge- 
nuity. Some difficulty might be found 
in procuring the latter commodity, the 
monopoly of which is so strict, that 
Mr. Moorcroft was informed by the 
Deba whom he met, in his former jour- 
ney, at Gartope, that if the Govern- 
ment of Lassa knew he sold any of 
that article except to the Ludakees, 
he would lose his head. Our manu- 
facturers will perhaps find the diffi- 
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cuity still greater of rivalling the ex- 
quisite productions of Cashmere, which 
place supplies the whole world with 
shawls, giving activity to 16,000 looms, 
and employing in the process nearly 
50,000 men. The progress in making 
these articles is so slow, that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Strachey’s report, not more 
than 80,000 shawls, on an average, are 
manufactured in one year. According 
to Forster, goods are obliged to be 
transported to and from the secluded 
valley of Kashmere by human labour. 

The Kunawarese, whose acquaint- 
ance with these parts is very exten- 
sive, carry on a considerable traffic 
with Kashmere, Ludak and Yai’kund. 
The route they follow is through the 
dominions of Runjeet Sing, by Su- 
tanpoor, apparently the same as Hr. 
Moorcroft has traversed. Mr, Fraser 
thinks it to be perfectly practicable to 
make roads along the Sutlej to Ram- 
pore, the capital of Bischur (once the 
entrepot for the traffic of Hindoostan, 
and the produce of Cashmere, Ludak, 
Bootan, Cashgar, Yarkund, &c.) and 
from Rarapore to Soongnam, by which 
a passage through the Sikh territories 
might be avoided, and the productions 
of those states, and all Chinese Tar- 
tary, find their way unrestrained into 
Hindoostan. 

A great facility is afforded to the 
traffic of the various nations and peo- 
ple in these quarters by the periodical 
fedrs, many of which are held at the 
prayagas and other holy places of the 
IRndoo faith, where people of every 
rank, sex, and age assemble from the 
remotest parts, ostensibly for religious 
purposes. Of this description is the 


annual fair held in the month of 
March, at Haridwar, near to where the 
streams of the Ganges unite on the 
southern side of the mountains. Capt. 
Hardwicke was present at this fair in 
1796, and Messrs. Raper and Webb 
in 1808, The former estimates the 
concourse at two millions, or two 
millions and a-haif of people : the lat- 
ter, who were struck with the im- 
mense commerce carried on, state that 
all the productions of India seemed 
deposited there as in one vast maga- 
zine. Both these visits, it is true, 
happened at the duodecennial period, 
when the fair is more sacred and more 
resorted to than usual. Three grand 
fairs are held at Leh, where there is 
an immense resort of Tartars, Mussel- 
mauns, Cashmerians^ and natives of the 
Punjaub. At Gara or Gartope, a 
place of no great importance, being 
merely a summer tented community, 
in the valley of the Ekungchao, a 
metah or fair is held, chiefly for shawl- 
w^ool, for which this place is, perhaps, 
a greater emporium than Leh itself. 
Chinese, and even Russian merchants, 
visit this mart : the latter are said to 
come on horseback, in cafilas of five 
or six hundred. 

We have only, in conclusion, to 
express our earnest wishes that we 
may shortly be enabled to communicate 
further information respecting this in- 
teresting portion of the globe, not 
only from the enterprizing traveller 
we have adverted to, but from others 
w'ho are endeavouring to gain pas- 
sages across the snowy range, from the 
advanced British stations at the foot of 
the first barrier. 
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GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

A Description of Specimens collected on 
a Journey from Delhi to Bombay, by 
Frasery Esq, 

The distance from Delhi to Bombay is 
about 720 English miles, but the author’s 
deviations from the immediate route make 


his course amount to not less than 1,000 
miles. He apologizes for the incomplete- 
ness of his collection, and the accom- 
panying memoir, by stating the difficulties 
which attended the conveyance of speci- 
mens, unfavourable, and other circum- 
stances. 

It is, tlic author states, generally known, 
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that the central part of India, north of reous concretion, which he ^ ha*; not de- 
the Nurbuddah, and between that river scribed in detail. The basis of the flat 
and the valley of the Jumna and Ganges, county seems^ to be sandstone of seve^ 
rises gradually from north to south, abrupt- varieties, but in general of a duU re^sh 
ly from the west, and irregularly from hue ; the beds sometimes rising into hills 
the eastward, so as to form a sort of pla- 300 or 400 feet in height. In severd 
teau, the southern portion of which, in places all the buildings are formed of this 
the province of Matira, is elevated about reddish stone, and it colours all the 
1,600 or 1,700 feet above the Nurbuddali, water in the tanks, Tlie sand appears 
and about 2,000 feet above the sea. The to have been formed of the detritus of 
present memoir relates principally to the this rock. 

w'estem and north-western portion of this Within the flat country, north and west 
elevated tract. of the primary mountains, many salt lakes 

The city of Delhi is placed upon a occur; one of wliich, that of Sambur, 
rocky ridge, about 1 20 feet in height, north-west of Jaypore, supplies nearly the 
close to die river Jumna, and on the whole of Upper India with salt ; the waters 
north-eastern verge of the plateau just becoming impregnated during the rainy 
described. Tlie most nortliern point of season to such a degree, that when tlie 
the liilly region is at Tooham, south of lake dries up, the salt is found crystallized 
Hansee, about ninety miles north ,of west in abundance under the mud which it 
from Delhi. This hill, which h about deposits. 

700 feet in height, is composed of granite. The hills about Joudpoor, the most wes- 
The hilly country is terminated on the tern point to which the author’s course ex- 
north-west by a long range of hills, which tended, occupy a considerable space to 
skirts immediately the great western plain, the north, w^est, and south of that place, 
of which the sandy desert forms the prin- and are of very different appearance from 
cipal portion, those above described. They consist of 

'fhe northern part of the tract described claystone porphyry, which appears to re- 
by the author is composed entirely of pri- po^ on the sandstone, 
mary rocks, which are succeeded on the In returning towards the south-east, 
south by a very extensive trap formation, “ dentated peaks’* of quartz were seen 
stretching down the west of the peninsula, about Pahlee, and the country became 
as far soutli as the neighbourhood of Goah, more fertile; and in crossing the moun- 
a distance of more than 500 miles. The tainous range already mentioned, about 
extent of the trap formation to the cast- seventy miles south of the neighbourhood of 
ward is not yet known ; but the author Ajmere, the rocks were still found to be 
supposes the primary rocks to be con- principally quartz, the peaks of which 
tinued southwards, through the whole of rose to about 2,000 to 2,500 feet above 
the peninsula to Cape Cormorin, the plains to the west. The plateau in 

At Delhi the rock is quartz, and the general in this place being about 700 to 
same substance occupies a very large por- 1,000 feet above the country immediately 
tion of the surface, to the south and on the south. 

west, constituting apparently the upper About Odeypoor the quartz lies upon 
part of the mountainous tract, and fre- reddish granite, w'hich continues for some 
quently assuming the form of sharp insu- miles to the east, and is succeeded by alow 
lated peaks, called by the natives “ dantSt ’ range of quartz, extending to fifty or six- 
er teeth, wdiich are described as being in ty miles from Odeypoor ; after which no 
one place ‘‘ of pure white, and glittering like more primary substances were seen. Beds 
snow.” Other primary rocks, granite, of compact limestone occur just below 
gneiss, mica slate, and clay slate, and in this quartz range, and occupy apparently 
a few places granular limestone, are occa- a tract of considerable extent in tlie vici- 
sionally observed. nity of Neymutcb. 

Dolomite, of a bluish grey colour, is In this vicinity also, low hills, like ar- 
commonly used for building in the vici- tificial mounds, are observed ; the com- 
nity of Ambire and Taypore, and the mencement of the extensive basaltic dis- 
white marble of Mokranna, about thirty- tiict already mentioned, which in its pro- 
five miles nortli of Ajmere, is remarkable gress to the south, rises into numerous 
over all this part of India. summits of remarkable structure and ap- 

About fourteen miles west of Ajmere, pearance. The upper part of the heights 
the primary tract is succeeded by a country is generally perpendicular, witli a rapid 
comparatively plain ; from within which, slope beneath : and the faces of the hills, 
the primary range is seen extending to which in some instances, rise to tlie height 
a considerable distance towards the north of 1,500 feet, are divided by parallel and 
and to the west of the south. This plain horizontal beds of basalt alternating with 
is diversified by sand-hills, with clay in amygdaloid, which abounds in zeolite, 
the hollowrs between them, and occasion- In one place, about fifteen or sixteen such 
ally by barren high banks of hard clay beds were distinctly observable, 
mixed with “ kunken,"* a term applied A small hill near the bank of the Nur- 
hy the author to a pecuUju* sort of calca- biuldah is crowned with basaltic columns^ 
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and less distinct appearances of the same observed above the sandstone, and imme- 
kind were seen in other places. In one diately beneath, the soil, resembling the 
case, the basaltic rock was traversed by limestone of Neymutch, already men- 
a dyke of very compact texture, resem- tioned, about 140 miles to the north, 
bling lydianstone. The trap range, south of the Nurbuddah, 

The immediate bed of the Nurbuddah is of bolder features, but^ of the same ma- 
consists of basalt; but in the valley to the terials and structure with that above de- 
north of the river, a granitic compound, scribed. Similar rocks were found along 
gneiss, and clay slate, were found i/i .aVu / the route through the Candeish, a low 
die last in vertical strata ranging about tract surrounded on all sides by moun- 
N.W. and S.E. tains ; and the appearance and geological 

The town of Baug, at a sliort distance structure of the heights in all die parts of 
from the river, is built on horizontal beds the country agree precisely with those of 
of sandstone and the route, for six or the ghauts that bound the table land of 
eight miles, was over rocks of tlie same the peninsula to the westward, the sin- 
kind, of various shades of colour, red, gular forms of which have frequently at- 
yellow, and white, disposed in strata. In traded the observation of travellers . — Jinr 
several of the hills abed of compact yellow- nals of Fhilosophyj No, XV. 
ish-grey limestone, containing caves, was 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, March 15, 1822. 


BOARD OF CONTROL. 

After a pause of some minutes, 

Mr, Creevey addressed the House to the 
following effect : — “ I now rise. Sir, for 
the purpose of callixig the attention of the 
House to the present state of a great public 
office ; I mean the Board of Control, or 
the Board of Commissioners for managing 
the Affairs of India. (Hear/) I have 
more than once observed upon the defec^ 
tive constitution of this Board ; but it has 
been my fate to observe upon it without 
effect. But as material alterations have 
been made in it, and as a new set of Com« 
missioners have been recently appointed, 1 
am induced to think this a favourable time 
again to bring this celebrated Board once 
more under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. And on entering upon this subject 
my first care will be to call the attention 
of the House to the original formation of 
this Board, and then to draw a parallel 
between its present condition and what it 
was at that period. Bvery body who is at 
all acquainted with the history of this 
country for the last forty years,must be aware 
of the great difference of opinion which 
always subsisted between Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox, as to the management of the 
affairs of India. It is well known, that 
finally Mr. Pitt’s system prevailed ; and 
that it is to him we owe the present Board 
of Control. But I beg to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the principles upon 
which that Board was founded by Mr, 
Pitt. In the year 1784 a sort of agr^- 
ment first took place between the India 
Company and the country as to the Go- 
vernment of India. It was then thought 
proper to appoint a Committee of Privy 
Councillors for the managemrait of tl^ af- 
fairs of India; and Mr. Pitt, in bringing 
the subject under the notice of Parlia- 
ment, Mid that it was a great pleasure to 
him to be enabled to state that this esta- 
blislunent would be attended witli no ex- 
penses to the country; that several Hon. 
Gentlemen would gratuitously discharge 
the duties of Commissioners ; that them 
was to be no charge, no salaries, no pa- 
tronage; and tha^ though his own time 
was much occupied in the business of his 
office, he would gladly lend his assistance 
to the Commissioners ; Mr. Pitt in every 
respect fulfilling his promise; and this 
Commission lasted, un^teml, nine years ; 
that is, from 3 784, when it was first form- 
ed, until 1793. As Mr. Pitt had pre- 
dict^, the constitution of this Board, 
during nine years, was unaccompanied by 
salaries, eiti^r to himself or to the other 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 76. 


gentlemen who bad taken upon themselves 
the functions of its Commissioners. In 
1793, when a new constitution of the 
Board took place, a different compact or 
agreement was entered into between the 
East- India Company and the public. The 
bill which had b^n originally introduced 
by Mr. I^tt fell into the hands of the late 
Lord Melville, and it was on that occa- 
sion, Sir, that the first departure took 
place from this unpaid, romantic system. 
(ji laugh /) Lord Melville procured a 
clause to be inserted In this bill, by which 
the East- India Company agreed to pay 
annually 16,000^. to the Board of Con- 
trol. {Hear!) Of this sum 5, OCXV. was to 
go to three Commissioners, who were to 
be appointed by the Crown. Lmrd Mel- 
ville took 2,000^. a-year himself, as Chief 
Commissioner and President of the Board 
of Control ; and, by the King’s sign-ma- 
nual, 1,5CX)/. a-yenr each was assigned to 
the other Commissioners. This sum of 
5,0(XV, was divided between the three 
Commissioners, who were members of that 
House; the other 11, (XX)/. being devoted 
to the payment of the remainder of the 
department. I should not omit to state^ 
by the bye, that before Lord Melville left 
this Board, he made another alteration in 
Mr. Ktt’s system ; I mean by taking from 
the Hon. ^mpany a pension of some 
800f. a-year for one of his family, I be- 
lieve. {A laugh!) Well, Sir, this con- 
stitution of t^ Bk>ard endured for nearly 
twenty years. In 1811, the present Lord 
Melville became the president of the 
Board of Control ; but he thought that 
the provision which had been made by bis 
father, was too small (a lavgh), and there- 
fore he hsought in a bill enabling the 
Company, in addition to the 16,0001. 
which they had agreed to pay under the 
Act of 1793, to grant yearly 6,(XXV. for 
the same purpo%, or sdtogetber 22,0001.- 
Now, out of this increased allowance, he 
took for himself 3,0(X>1., making his own 
salary, as President of Ae Board of Con- 
trol, just 5,00(V. a-jear, instead of 2,000/., 
as it had been formerly. But this was not 
all ; for before liord Melville left the 
Board, he took also a present frum the 
Company, in hard cash, of 20,000/. 
(Hear, hear!) So much, Sir, for this 
Board, which Mr. IHtt pledged himself, 
at its first Institution, was to be accom- 
panied by no salaries (a laugh /), and by no 
emoluments. (A laugh ! ajid cries of 
hear, hear !) And here I ought to 
state, in my own justification, that when 
Lord Melville brought in that biUi I 
Voh. XIIJ. 3 B 
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^on^est oppociUon to the clause 
Sy Wl^bfeekitPeased his ovmsala3y,S,000/. 

I So, bemuse I thought that Hs Lord> 
•ship, leaking to all the sinecure allowances 
hbnseif or his father had already 
• chjoyed, was not exactly person who 
lihould have made this proposition to the 
; ijiearj hear / ) and because I 
^^jought, tliat if SjOOOl, a-ycar more was 
neeesfsary to be added to bis income, it 
must be ne<^^ry to increase the incomes 
of the other Commissionei^ ; and Aat in- 
crease, I felt, was not necessary. I con- 
tended, ’thereftwre, but in vain, that the 
salary of the President ought not to be 
altered ; conceiving, as I did, that the 
funds which for this piirpose had been, 
with the consent of Parliament, placed at 
the disposal of the Crown, were already 
applied in paying the first three Commis- 
sioners. In 1813, a period of tw'o years 
only after this further agreement to in- 
crease the allowance for the Board by 
6,000^., a new addition was called for. 
'^is sum of 22,000/. devoted to the sup- 
port of the Board, was now raised to 
2fi,000/. ; and now, too, for the first lime, 
further provision was made ; not for the 
Commissioners, indeed, but for tlie allow- 
ances to be made for superannuation to 
the Secretaries, and other inferior persons 
belonging to the Establishment. Under 
these circumstances, then, the House must 
soetliat the Board of Control having begun, 
as I may say, gratuitously, has step by step 
gone on, increasing in offices of emolu- 
ment and patronage, imtil it has at length 
beccMne the purchase of a particular fa- 
mily intwest in this House. {^Hear, hear! 
Why, Sir, this is a fact which is 
notorious ; it is proved ; it is evident, 
and so evident that nobody can deny 
it, (Hear, hear !) Here, then, is a Board, 
which is the purchase, I repeat, of 
a femily interest. I know' very w'ell 
tiiat it may be said, “ It is true there 
are ten Commissioners ; there is the 
president, the Noble Lord on the other 
side (Lord Londonderry), the Secretary 
to the Cfflnmissioners, and the other Com- 
missioners j but seven of them are mere 
♦ outside * passengers. (A laugh.) As for 
the three ‘ inside * places, they are re-^ 
served for the family.*’ (Cheera, and laugh- 
ter.) And, indeed, this may be truly said 
to be tlie most domestic Board we have 
ever heard of (a laugh) ; and yet, Sir, it is 
the Board for the management of the 
affhirsof India. (Hear!) One sliould 
not have much wondered had these family 
gentlttnen been scattered about through 
the difierent departments of tlie public re- 
venue. But no : this family must have 
« Board to themselves, forsooth j no in- 
*terl<^ers ; no stranger^', but all quite do- 
mestic. (iMugfder.) Hicre they are, Mr. 
‘Speaker (continued the Hon. Gentleman, 
S'! he looked at the opposite benches), a 


little ffimily {orty. (Jl tanifk,) ’Why,j:h§n, 
is this a &9diid, or is it not ? Supp^^ing 
that it were' an object wdth any inffividqal 
to be present while these three Indkui 
Commissioners ^ould be,aiMC^ly .dis- 
cussing a M^ratta war, or some great 
question of Indian policy, w itb all the vast 
machinery of the act before them ; or 
supposing that one met in tlie street some 
individual, w'ho should say that the Bight 
Hon. Gentlemen (Mr. Canning, aswe-be- 
Jieve) opposite was going out to India. 
(Hear ! ) What would we not ^ve to see 
his instructions? (Hear/) It would be 
curious to learn in what manner they w'ould 
communicate with him, to hear them ad- 
vise him how he should manage with this 
or that Hindoo Prince. (Hear /) But his 
instructions 1 — I wonder what would be 
demanded for the copyright? I should 
like to know what a bookseller would give 
for it. (Laughter,) Certainly nothing is 
to be found in tlie annals of literature tliat 
w'ould equal the enormous price that might 
be obtained for it. But I know I shall be 
told, “ that there is no Board, in fact, that 
it is only such in name ;** or, perhaps, 
tliat it is a nursery for our young men 
for the other Commissioners, for instance, 
who may be conveniently placed there. I 
suppose, to see and hear the three prin- 
cipal Commissioners transacting and dis- 
cussing tlie business of the Board- (A 
laugh.) I know, Sir, it is very likely that 
some gentlemen w'jll contend that there is 
no Board ; and really I am very much in- 
clined to be of their opinion. (Hear /) I 
happened a few y'cars ago to be a Secretary 
of this Board myself. (Laughter and cheer- 
ing, continued for several seconds.) I am 
quite at a loss to know, I confess, what 
Hon. Gentlemen mean by this cheering ; 
but as I have been Secretary to the Board, 
I did suppose tliat I might be allowed to 
know whai the Board was doing, while 
1 continued with them. (Hear!) At 
that time, Sir, the three Residents, ap- 
pointed by the Crown were Lord Min to, 
Mr. Thomas Grenville, and ray Right 
Hon. Friend (Mr. Tierney) who sits near 
me. I was about thirteen months in the 
situation of Secretary ; and if I were 
asked, I should say my impression is that 
there was no Board all the time I was 
there ; and as I was Secretary, I think I 
mustliave seen it if there was. (Laughter.) 
I remember that the three Commii^ioners 
(the President and the tw’o others) sat in 
one room, and I sat in another ; some- 
times readi ng the newspapers, at others look- 
ing out of my window. But, lest my thir- 
teen montlis’ experience should not have suf- 
ficiently qualified me to speak on tins sub- 
ject, I remember inquiring ooe day pf a 
gentleman connected wil^i die department, 
and possessing gre^ accuracy and mcaus of 
information, on t)»e p< 4 ukwpeiliei:^^.vrithin 
the memory of man, there ever liad been 
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a Ho^'d ? He answered, witli great good 
nature and simplicity : Not witiiin my 
recollection, certainly.** i^A ttmgh») 'Hie 
fact is, I believe, that die Prudent or 
first Commissioner sometimes did come 
down, to the ofiice, in order to look over 
the dispatches that were to go to India. 
He had, in trutli, the power of re-Avriting 
them altogether, if he chose ; for it would 
be a folly to suppose tliat any other Com- 
missioner would come down to ^sist in 
correcting them. The other Commis- 
sioners, I take it, scarcely ever came, ex- 
cept to receive their salaries* As for the 
President, it is very possible that he might 
have been more at the office than myself ; 
and nothing could be more reasonable tliat 
he should be. His salary, I am sure, was 
much larger than my own, and therefore 
he had a better right to be more in tlie way 
than I was. {A laugh.) I do assume, 
therefore. Sir, tiiat two of these Com- 
missioners are perfectly useless. But let 
the House observe, that in the motion 
which I have tliis night to submit, I don’t 
mean to go so far. I only ask the House 
to appoint a Committee, which shall ex- 
amine into the question, and report their 
opinion upon it ; tlicir opinion as to whe- 
ther I am right or wrong in my assump- 
tion. I care not from which side of the 
House that Committee may be selc'cted ; 
the Noble Lord (Londonderry), if he 
chooses, may appoint it himself ; and if I 
should be so fortunate as to carry the 
House with nie,“ and have to nominate my 
own Committee, the Noble Lord shall be 
one member, tlie Right Hon. Member who 
sat near him another, and Mr. Grenville, 
one of the family (a laugh) ^ shall be a 
third. My present object is to ascertain 
this single point. If I am right in what 
I have assumed as to the Commissioners, 
why, Sir, should those two gentlemen sit 
in this House? {^Hcar f) We all know 
that the statute of tlie 6th of Anne says, 
that no person holding any place or office 
which shall be created after the passing of 
that Act, sliall be capable of sitting in this 
House, Why, here are no less than four 
useless places, the possessors of which ha\ e 
seats, a direct violation of the statute ; they 
are, tlie President, two Commissioners, and 
the Secretary of this Board. Surely it 
is a matter of some importance tliat an 
act is thus infringed, without there being 
any case of necessity made out. It will be 
contended, however, that the services of 
these gentlemen are highly necessary ; but 
if they are necessary at the Board of Con- 
trol (and I doubt it), are they so here ? In 
this House, wlio ever hears of India now- 
a-days? After looking at the statute of 
Anjie, are Hon. Gentlemen prepared to 
»ay that the^ four persons shall continue 
to hold tliefr seats \ Will they say so, bo- 
it is proved to demonstration, that the 
presence of these iitdiyiduah in Parliament 
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is nece^ary? (Hear, hear /) I shall now 
adduce. Sir, the authority *of another 4^ 
of Parliament ; namely, thol5ilt of Geo. 
II. Under this Act, the cons^eiation of 
a great number of offices is included ; and, 
among other things, it is said tliat a Se- 
cretary of State can have, in the House, 
but one under Secretary of State. Now 
the experience of every day, as I aduut, 
proves the necessity of our having among 
us under Secretaries. Nobody doubts the 
utility of the practice. There can be no 
question, among reasonable men, as to the 
necessity of there being official persons for 
the purposes of infoi n^ation and inquiry. 
But ivas there ever any principle imagined 
so contrary to common sense, as that while 
the Secretary of State lias but one under 
Secretary in the House, tliis new Boaid 
should have as many as four representa- 
tives? ’Xhere being always (let me add) a 
great deal to do in tlie office of a Secretaaqf 
of State, and very little to do in tliat of a 
Commissioner for the Affairs of India. 
Circumstances, in this respect, have alto- 
gether changed. Tliey are not now wliat 
they used to be, when Lord Melville was at 
the head of the Board ; then there was an 
Indian budget, and a regular exposition 
of theafiairs of India. T he case is alto- 
gether different in tliese times ; and I be- 
lieve I am correct in saying that the Right 
Hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Canning) 
never above once presented himself iu his 
official character of President to the at- 
tention of the House, and that was on 
the occasion of his moving a vote of tlianks 
to the IVlarquis of Hastings for his military 
successes in India. Admitting, however, 
that a necessity could be shown for tlie 
presence of two of these Commissioners 
in the House (and two I think too many), 
to say that four of those persons ought to 
have seats is monstrous ; and is a doctrine 
not only incompatible with common sense, 
but with the constitution of the country. 
Tlie manner in whicli so Hagrant, so pjd- 
pable a departure from the enactments of 
the statute of Anne (as the very circum- 
stance of these four individuals retmning 
their seats in the House implies) has been 
permitted to pass almost wdtliout ol^erva- 
tion, is a signal proof of the decay 
of all interest amongst us about strictly 
constitutional questions. If you com- 
plain to a friend of the infraction ot* 
a statute, you are reminded that the 
£ast-India Company supplies us with 
such excellent tea !— that they are so rich — 
they must be expected to Iiave infiuence. 
If you advert to the fact of there being 
four gentlemen in the house representing 
the Boaurd of Control, you are, told that 
the Company pays them — that there is 
nothing to be dissatis&ed with— that it is 
the Company's afiair. But is the House to 
sit still and hear of this patiently? Are 
the East- India Company to become driers 
3 B 2 
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inineinb^ of Parliomeiit? (H^fhear/) 
Wiert*, "iSr,, is" Uiis influence to stop? 
Hcte'is' d which began with no paid 

SKi^nbeil^ Wi has now four. These four 
1 grant, are not paid by the 
eOUn^, but by the Company ; so, too, is 
the reoiamder of the department. Is there 
lid danger in all this? jt^SfOOOhid out in 
tft^Dttbers of parliament would make, 1 
bc^ere, a pretty decent addition to all the 
pbiceinen that already sit in this house. Is 
ft enough to say, that if the Company can 
ftipport these appointments, they may be 
up ? The House, however, has been 
to look at the matter, as one of econo- 
as if the Company said, ** we place 
^26,000 at your disposal/’ Now I would 
ca^ld upon House to abolish these two 
Cohunissioners, and to reply to the Coxn* 
pany, ** we are much oblige to you, and 
«nll pay J^3,000, a part of the sum, and 
is not now required, into the 
chequer/’ (^ffear, hear /) By act of Par- 
liament, the country' is to have a share of 
the Company’s profits. I would say to the 
Company, then, still treating it as a matter 
economy, the less members you pay for, 
die more money the country will have to 
receive of you.” In regard to fliese com- 
missioners, it is obvious that the real ques- 
tion is, not as to whopays them, but as to their 
votes. X^k, for instance, at the learned 
doctor now on the other side ; who cares by 
whom the salary of the learned doctor (Dr. 
FhiUimore) is paid ; or what its amoimt is ? 

laughf' and cries hear /) The Com- 
pany pays him £1,500 a year ; but^ by the 
Single circumstance of his having crossed 
the floor (laughter) with his friends, the 
country has srill to pay 1,500,0(XV. a year. 
For I look at the salt tax. (ffear /) But 
a voy little while ago, the doctor was tlie 
diainpion for the repeal of the salt tax ; he 
was the foremost in the field against it ; he 
was the leader ; nothing could stop him ; he 
must and would repeal it forthwith. (^Cries 
0 ^ order, order, accompanied bp incessant 
ianghter.) If I am wrong, and the hon. 
Ge^emen will suggest any other name by 
which it is pnqiar that X should call the 
doctor, I wffl avail myself of it; but I 
know of no other name but the doctor. 
(^Alastgk.) The learned civilian, then, I 
say, vriis the champion ; but now, the Com- 
pany pays him 1,50(V. a year. He gives 
them his valuable services, cheap as dirt. 
But I am not going into the question 
whether those services have been purchased 
at a cheap or dear rate. Suffice it to say, 
that he and his hon. friends have lost the 
country a benefit of 1,5CX),C)00/. There 
they are, l^r; and there is the learned doc- 
tor; but where is the salt? (A laugh.) 
It is still the most expensive article this 
country ever had to purchase ; and if the 
do<^U^ and his bon. friend had not become 
Commissioners of the Board of CozUrol, 
we mi^t have gali^ihe repeal of the.^t 
tax. The diffidence made by their going 
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ovez; ivas in equal to four votes, Ibr 
they voted against us; and had fortify 
voted with us; and we. Sir, acoordingly, 
lost the question by four. {Sear, hear /) 

In submitting to the House these observa- 
tions, I have not merely the authority of 
my own inquiries on the subject, but I 
have. Sir, the suppewt'of those who were 
once the good old country gentlemen of this 
house;wdtoshowthis, Ibavebroi^tdown 
with me a specimen of the opinions of a 
gentleman of this description, whiiii seem 
to have been quite prophetic of the very 
circumstances that the House and the hon. 
gentlemen themselves are at this moment 
in, {Hear, hear!) The individual to 
whom I allude was a country gentleman, 
who, during the lattd part of the adminis- 
tration of Sir Kobert Walpole, had been 
very active in supporting Mr. Sandys, who 
was then in opposition, and' engaged in 
endeavouring to pass a place bill, as it 
was then called. Tbe period at length ar- 
rived when Mr. Sandys (whether paid by 
toe Crown or the East- India Company, 
does not appear) (c4cers) suddenly went 
ov^ to the party of toe Ministers. 
country gentleooan I speak of, upon 
question of bringing in the same bill 
which Mr. Sandys had usually supported, 
finding himself deserted by toe friend wito 
whom he was accustomed to concur in bis 
votes, naturally enou^ makes these ctoser- 
vations, which I shall trouble the Houseby 
reading to them. I need not claim atten- 
tion, for I am sure of the attention of 
the House when I say that toe name of tte 
speaker was no other than Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn. [Incessant cries of hear, 
hear, and laughter. Sir Watkin W. Wynn, 
the member for Denbighshire, exclaimed 
hear, hear / repeatedly in so vehement a 
tone, that toe Speaker interposed and 
called to order ;] After which 

Mr. Creevep resumed. ** I do not know# 
Sir, whether I have unintentionally given 
toe honourable baronet offence: but I 
know this, that no gentleman need be 
ashamed of the sentiments which 1 am 
about to read ; for they are such as do the 
speaker, infinite honour. The speech was 
deliver^, as I have said, on seconding 
the motion for leave to bring in a bill, and 
commences in these wm-ds : “ Sir, as this 
motion was last session agreed to, and as 
toe bill itself was brought in, and in every 
step approved of, by this very House of 
Commons, X should with great confidence 
of success rise up to second this motion# 
if 1 did not from experience know that 
gentlemen often change their semiineato 
wtto their situations; and that jsk gen- 
tleman, after he becomes a placeman, be- 
gins to entertain nottons of toe; W^(»oga< 
tivesof toe Crewm, andLCheiltbertioMlf 
pe^qile, very differcaM; those he 
tained whdst he was.apk^# honest# coun^ 
try gentiemaiu. If any Aing like tow# 
should happen in the present debate# it may 
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tend to diisa|ipc»nt ^ motion ; but with 
aK those wImi are neither placemen nor pen* 
siooers, I am »ire it ou^t to be an argu- 
ment in its favour, and I hope it will pre- 
vail with some gentlemen, who in former 
sessmns oppos^ this motion, to alter their 
sentiments and their way of voting upon 
tins occaaicm, when they have such a plain 
proof before their eyes, that if a place does 
not induce a man to vote against bis ho-* 
nour and his conscience, it at least biasses 
his judgment, and makes him conclude 
that to be wrong, which befiwre he thought 
to be right.** If this is not precisely the 
case wi^ the learned doctor and the salt 
tax, I know not how one case, can be like 
another. (^Lofugkter.) He thinks that to 
be wrong now, which bef<»re he declared to 
be right; and so advocates the very tax 
which he was all for r^i^Ung. But Sir 
Watkin W. Wynn goes on (a laugli) in the 
same prophetic vein, as if he knew what 
was to happen some day to his own flesh 
and blood. {Hear, hear /) “I have, Sir, as 
great an (pinion as any gentleman can, as 
any gentleman ought to have, of the ho- 
nour and impartiality of those who are 
members of eitho' house of Fhtliament ; 
but it ia arguing against common sense, 
common reason, and common experience, 
to pretend that no member of this house 
wifl be biassed in his opinion or influenced 
in hs* voting by 50(V., or — ;** 

and then, in a^irit of pre^ction, so 
exact, that it is a still more astonishing 
dBK>rtof prophecy than even inthefmregoing 
part of his spee^, the speaker names the 
precise identical sum which was afterwards 
to flail to the lot of his own great grandson 
(a laugh) — namely, 5,000?. {continued 
theers and laughter) ; “ 500?., 1,000?., or 
5,000?. ’ * He goes on. Sir, in these words : 

It has, in all countries and in all ages, 
been held as an establislied maxim, that no 
man ought to be allowed to sit as judge, or 
even as a juryman, in any case whero he is 
to get or lose by the event of the suit; and 
as we sit as judges almost in every case 
that can come before us, between the 
people and their Sovereign, or those em- 
pK^ed by him in the executive part of 
our Government, surely no man ou^t 
to be allowed to sit here, who is to get 
or lose tile whole, or the chief part, 
of his substance, by the judgment lie 
passes upon any affair depending in this 
house.** {Cheers.) This is the language. 
Sir, which, eighty years ago, was held 
by a country gentleman in this house — a 
county member — upon a subject nearly 
the same as tiiat on which 1 am now 
speaking. The only difference between 
us is, tiiat the worthy baronet was then 
conteadmg for a general reduction of 
pkoemeft in this House ; and I am con- 
teai£ng fbr a committee to ascertain the 
utduycor iiMitiii^ o# two oiily . My object 
House shril aseemin 
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for the present, what are the duties that 
tiiese gentlemen have to perform ; and .1 
cannot imagine that tiiey will refuse the 
committee. It will be the most extraor- 
dinary thing in the world, ifit should refuse 
it. Having now done with the great men 
of this board, I will speak of another 
member connected with it, who is a 
little man; (A laugh.) I mean, the^ 
cretary. And this I can say, that if 
hon. gentleman has but very little to do 
with the arrangement of the affairs, 
England, he has manifested a m(»t ex&a^ 
plary attention to his own. Upon wl^ 
grounds he can have raised his salary thiw 
different times, until he has incr^sed it 
700?., X cannot imagine. When I was 
attached to the board— and 1 do not, Mr. 
Speaker, pretend to be better or xnoro 
consctentious than my neighbours, though 
1 never heard that any gentlemah com- 
plained of me (a ?attg^)— I asked for no 
more salary than 1 found. I presume it 
will be inferred that I required no more. 
It is not a little singular, ^at the veiy act 
whidi secures the present secretary his in- 
creased salary, is that which lessens the 
duties of his office ; for by its provisions* 
all those duties, the signing and sealing 
dispatches, and so forth, he is enable to 
peribrm by deputy. {Hear, hear.) The 
hon. gentleman concluded by saying, that 
he had, he thought, made out an irresistible 
case Tor inquiry, and therefore he would 
take the sense of the House on his motioD. 
{Hear.) He then moved, “ That it be re- 
ferred to a select committee, to inquire into 
the different duties intrusted to the Board for 
managing the Affairs of India, by whom the 
same are performed, and to re^mrt theirob- 
servations thereon to the house.’* (Hear.) 

Mr. T. P. Courteixay said, that he was 
not induced to offer himself thus ^rly ia 
tile debate, in consequence of the personal 
allusions that had b^n made to him, by 
the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Creevey),' He 
would leave it to those who Were the 
authors of the acts with regard to hinl$elf^ 
which were so odious to that Ildti.'^&n-^ 
tleman, to answer him on that sulQec|:, 
His immediate object in rising Wa^ to 
satisfy the House, that a direct negative 
ought to be given to the motion of the 
Hon. Gentleman. As to himselif^ Ije 
would only declare upon his honour, tiiat 
from what he knew of the duties of the 
office he held, and from the manner in 
which he discharged them (and he re- 
garded it as a moral offence to take a 
salary of which he was not deserving), 
that he looked back with inflnimly more 
satisflurtion to the period he had occupied 
the office of Secretary to the Board of 
Control, t han the Hon. Gentleman could 
do, during the time he held it. {Hear^ 
hear/) Ffom the moment the Hon. 
Gentieman gave an indefinite notice of 
motiotvto call the attenticm 'oftfie Hous©^ 
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\Kt. (3lr. Cpurtenay) must 
anxiety, and 

wk ^l^^curipsity, to the mode the Hon. 

,Vfpuld adopt in. bringing ^e 
syl^j^ fanv^rd. Knowing the relation 
tibe Hon. Gentleman formerly 
a|pi;4 tP»^c Board, he indulged at first 
in dte eitpectation, that he would, perhaps, 
ccnQe forward and state that tlie Secre^ 
tari^ship, while he held it, was an office of 
very great trust ; that all the individuals 
connected with the Board performed their 
duty ; that they were, therefore, intitled to 
tjb^ salaries ; but that die business of the 
Secretary, as well as of the Commissioners, 
W 9 S much better performed then than at 
present ; and that these offices had now 
become little better than sinecure situa- 
tions. Knowing, however, as he did, how 
the facts of the case stood, he felt that this 
expectation w^as too good to prove true. 
He tlien thought that, perhaps, the Hon, 
Gentleman would come to the House, in 
a modest manner, with head abashed and 
countenance suffUsed with blusiies, (a 
and acknowledge thht he had him^ 
self formerly been guilty of holding a 
^necure (/oud cheers, and laughter), as well 
as ceitain considerable persons who, dur- 
ing the time he had been in office, acted 
as Presidents of the Board. He had 
unagined that the Hon. Gentleman would 
have stood forth on tlie present occasion, 
voluntarily devoting himself to censure, for 
receiving a salary without performing duty, 
and that he would involve in one common 
ruin with himself, the respectable names 
of Lord Minto, Mr. Thomas Grenville, and 
that of the Right Hon. Member for 
Knaresborough (Mr. Tierney), the last 
President under whom the Hon. Gen- 
tleman had served. But lie had pursued 
a more ingenious course. He had not said 
the office of President was a sinecure. 
The fact was, he did not dare to joke w ith 
the. Right Hon. Gentleman who was a 
pretty severe practitioner in that art, and 
would have returned tlie compliment 
in his own way, and turned the Hon, 
Gentleman's weapons against himself. He 
certainly knew that the Right Hon, Gen- 
tleman was not prepared to admit, that 
the office of President wan a sinecure while 
be held it, as the Hon. Gentleman seems 
to have affinitted was the case, with regard 
to his own office. {^Hear, hear.) But 
thou^ the Hon. Gentleman spared the 
Right Hon, Gentleman (Mr. Tierney), as 
well as tlie other Presidents who filled this 
situation, while lie was Secretaiy, he 
scrupled not to denounce the two paid 
Commissionei^ of that period, as holding 
s^ecures ; tlie one Mr, Hiley Addington, 
not now living ; the other a noble Lord 
(Morpeth), not now a Member of tlie 
Pouse, and with respect to whom he 
^Mr, Courtenay) would say, that there w as 
not, in /the whole circle of public men, 


one who, p^formed his duty more faith- 
fully or more advantageously for tlm couUr 
try, {^Hear, hear.^ In one^ part of 
speech, the Hon. Gentleman had held up 
that Noble Lord, as being the last Corii- 
missioner who did any thing. 

Mr. Creevey. — I smd in Parliament.” 

Mr. Courtei\ay. — Was it, he asked, fmr 
to bring forward public men as useless 
functionaries of the state, because they did 
little in Parliament, witliout considering 
the duties tliey performed in their offices ? 
{hear, hear !) And could any thing be done 
in Parliament by a Commissioner for the 
affairs of India, without a previous at- 
tention to the subject, in his office ? As 
to tlie office he (Mr, Creevey) had held, 
he had made but little aliusion to it : no 
more than he could help : and dropping 
all official manner, and assuming the tone 
of an independent country gentlemen, he 
appeared on this occasion before the House, 
to call for the abolition of one of the 
Commis^ionerships, as a useless and un- 
necessary office, and for a parliamentary 
inquiry to establish the fact; a proceeding 
which the House well knew they ought 
never to support, unless such a strong case 
were made out, that the committee were 
not unlikely to come to a decision in favour 
of the view taken of the question by the 
person w'ho proposed it, Mr. Courtenay 
next proceeded to shew , as he w'as. confi- 
dent he could, that there was no ground 
for granting the motion of the Hon. Gen- 
tleman ; and this he would shew, by the 
information he should afford the House 
respecting the nature and importance of 
the dutie:* of the India Board, wliich a 
service of nearly ten years in tlie office 
he then held, rendered liim competent to 
afford. The Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cree- 
vey) had truly said, that on the institution 
of this Board in 1784 , the Members of 
it did not receive salaries ; but it was also 
true, that they received salaries from other 
offices. One of the situations held by tlie 
Commissioners, not to mention the others 
which had been held by them, was that 
of joint Paymaster General. It was per- 
fectly true, that that system of remunerat- 
ing tlie President and Commissioners by 
salaries attached to their offices, first com- 
menced under the Act of 1798 , and these 
salaries had continued from that time at 
the same amount excepting the President's. 
'Hie Hon. Gentleman was, however, al- 
together wrong in Iiis statement, that the 
Board was instituted in consequence of 
a bargain made witli the Company, by Mr. 
Pitt in 1784 ; for tlie charter was renew ed 
ill 1781, and the Boaid afterwards esta- 
blished was forced upon the Company 
by the Act of 1784 . This was a circum- 
stance which, though not very material, 
he tliought it proper to mention, as Viewing 
that the Hon, Gentleman had^ 14 the 
commencement his sp^b, set otit ia 
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eirpr^ /’would now eiplain to ttie and how it had ac(juired 
House 'the nature and extent of the duties he should presently explain^ ^ He 
which the Board of Cotnmisbioriers had to God, that if he were giving 
to perfpiTO ; and in doing so, be would a court of justice, he could tta'uid^ 
not tr^pass any longer on the attention than he was then stating. {H'ear^ 
of the House than was* necessary. He sidering the short period those gentlemen 
need not point out th^ immense extent had been in office, any censure could ndf 
of the empire in India, w'hich was espe- he attached to them, on acconni of the 
cially placed under the care of this Board : Board not having been, during tlieir time, 
but he must observe, that if the House in so efficient a state as it had since 
measured the importance of the duties come : for it required at least three or 
entrusted to it, merely with reference to four years to obtain that knowledge of the 
the magnitude of those territorial pos- general business of the office, to initiate 
sessions, by a comparison with the extent a person in the duties of it, and to render 
of this kingdom, or of any other state him at all effective. {^Hear.) Nor had he 
with wliich they were acquainted, they any hesitation in stating, that it was not 
w^ould fall into a great mistake, because till the year 1807, that the system of con- 
there was in the British possessions in trol w'as carried into effect, with any thing 
India, from tlie very nature of the system like the care and minuteness with which 
by which its public affairs w’as adminis- it is now' exercised ; that until that year, 
tered, a far greater quantity of business it had not even began to assume any shape 
to he transacted than was known to any or form, more especially in those gi^t 
other empire. {Hear.) It gave infinitely and difficult branches of Indian detail re- 
more trouble than the affairs of any other lating to the internal administration of the 
Government, w hich are managed at a dis- count^J^ 'Hie Right Hon. Member for 
tance. There w'as not in that countiy, an Knaresborough (Mr. Tierney), in a dis- 
extensive body of voluntary functionaries cussion wdiich occurred some years ago, 
to conduct its police, to administer justice, remarked, that ‘‘ it w'as easy for any officer 
and to superintend the collection of the to make business, and bring his depart- 
public revenue, on whom so much reliance ment into notice, if he pleased.** He 
was placed in other countries, and whose might, perhaps, think that this was the 
conduct seldom came before the Govern- casein the Board of Control. ]^Mr. Tner- 
inent, except some grievance w'as com- ney said across tlie table, I was speaking 
plained of. The whole details of our of the Treasurer of the Navy*s Hepatr- 
Governments in India; every part of its ment.’*] Mr. Courtenay "would only say 
transactions, extending to all the acts and that if any such idea had been formed l^ 
proceedings of the local offices, are in the the Right Hon. Gentleman with respect fo 
first instance, examined by the different the India Control Department, he should 
public Boards, at the different Rresiden- have been at issue with him. He couM 
cies, and afterwards considered by the affirm, tliat there had been no desire in 
Governments. Every single act of the that quarter, to create unnecessary work. 
Judges, the IMagistrates, and the Collec- and that the increase of duties had arisra 
tors of the revenue, became a matter of from very different causes. He also tru^- 
discussion at the Presidencies. AU that ed that no one w'ould jmpute any such 
has passed on the various subjects thus unworthy motive to those who had the 
brought before the governing Authorities management of affairs in the India Board, 
in India, are in most instances communi- as a disposition to make a shew of details, 
rated at length to the Court of Directors, in’^order to give their offices a consequence 
who frame their instructions thereon, they did not in reality possess, ffie 
which, with all the necessary documents purpose .of retaining their salaries. He 
are subsequently brought to the view of would observe, that between the years 
the India Board, whose duty it is to ex- 1784 and 1793, a great and important 
ercise a constant, systematic, and minute plan had been undertaken for the adminis- 
controul, in regard to all questions thus tration of the land revenues in Bengal, 
brought under their consideration. Tlie which was technically called “ the ^ttle- 
Hon, Member said he knew of no such raent in perpetuity in the origination of 
thing; but he (Mr. Courtenay) w'ould which, tlie India Board was a chief party, 
maintain, that this duty was constantly, and which was carried into effect by Lord 
systematically, and minutely performed by Cornwallis, in the year 1793. A new 
the Board. {Great cheering.) Let not system for the administration of justice in 
tlie Hon. Gtentleman (Mr. Creevey), or the provinces was also established, at that 
the Right Hon. Member for Knm’esbo- period ; and it was certainly a long time 
rough (Mr. Tierney), suppose he was im* after the adoption of both these systems, 
puting blame to hiin, or to any of those that any close attention wks givfen by the 
oy whom so minute a control, had not been Court of Diiwtors, or the Board df Con- 
' exercise. The fact was, that the Board trol, to the revenue and judicial aflfeirs 
fiftd taken* a great while to grow up to its of India. 'Hie Board remain^ erinrely 
present 'irtipcirtance {hear, and a laugh) ; ignorant of the operation of ftie measure 
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wlach bad been earned into execution, in 
Iboth dioese great departments. They knew 
not wbtellier thc^e measures were accept- 
able <w not to the natives; whether they 
had accomplished the objects they had in 
.view, of rabing a land revenue, without 
inconvenience or oppression to the con- 
tributors, and of i^ording to the great 
body of &e population, a better, a cheaper, 
a more exp^tious and a purer adminis- 
tration of justice, than before. But in 
the year 1807 a great change in this res- 
pect, took place in the efficiency of the 
Board of Commissioners, and in the exer- 
cise of their controul also, over the other 
branches of India concerns, which arose 
out of a circumstance, apparently trifling 
in iteelf, viz. an arrangement adopted for 
conducting the business of the office, the 
merits of which were attributable to the 
present Lord Melville, then at the head 
of the Board, and still more, perliaps, to 
die Hon. Member for Hasting (Mr. 
Holford), who was then the Secretary. 
The business of the office was, by this 
arrangement, divided into different depart- 
ments, corresponding with the departments 
of the Indian Governments; and since 
that time, he could say that every para- 
graph of the dispatches from India, as well 
as thiKe transmitted thither, had been 
subjected to die most careful, and he 
migfit in some respects say, enlightened 
investigation. When this arrangement 
was formed, the revenue and judicial 
afl&irs of India, complicated and difficult 
they are, were subjects, almost new to 
the Board. Tbey werenewalso to the coun- 
ter/ as well as to the Board ; and it had 
bem taken for granted, that w]^t had been 
done by Mr. Ktt, and Lord Cornwallis, 
in regtard to the internal government of 
India, was perfectly right, and needed no 
revision. He could not, he said, come to 
this matter, without pausing to pay a tri- 
bute to the great merit of an individual. 
He had seen a smile passing over the 
countenances of some Gentlemen, whenhe 
badascribed just now, particular merit to a 
form^ Secretary, (Mr. Holford) for the 
share he had in introducing the arrange- 
ment he had described. The merit which 
he should now speak of, was that of a 
Clerk; and he should be the most unjust 
and ungrateful of men, if he were to pass 
op, witlmut expressing his sense of ob- 
ligation due to a Gentleman known to 
Members of that House; he meant Mr, 
Cumming (hear, hear) ; who, under the 
arrangement of 1807, was appointed to 
the head of the Revenue and Judicial 
HqKUtments. To him, by his extraordi- 
nary labours and intelligence, belonged the 
sole merit of having been the first person 
who called the attention of the Board to 
the pn^rical operation of existing systems, 
in those great depaitments of the Indian 
Governments ; and the effect of his repre- 


sentations, was to bring into the office a 
load of important business, which could 
no more be compared with that which ex- 
isted when the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr; 
Ttemey) was in office, than the business of 
the county of Rutland, to the whole busi- 
ness of Grreat Britain, The course now 
pursued in regard to the Revenue and 
Judicial business of the office, was that 
every thing which came up from the India 
House in these departraenfe, went through 
the examination of the very meritorious 
individual he had named. The proposed 
dispatches in the other departments were 
also brought under the inspection of other 
persons, of no ordinary talents, intelligence, 
and industry. However worthy of atten- 
tion the remarks and observations of these 
Gentlemen might be, still it was not to be 
supposed that their opinions were to be 
implicitly adopted, or without due con- 
sideration in other quarters. Caution on 
this point, was the more necessary, when it 
is borne in mind that they might go to set 
aside the views and determinations of the 
twenty-four Directors, many of whom 
possessed peculiar knowledge oa Indian 
subjects, and the means of W'ell qualifying 
them to judge on all matters brouglit un- 
der their attention. It was not therefore to 
be imagined that the decisions of such men, 
would be thrown by, on the mere shewing 
of any Clerk in the India Control office^ 
however well informed. Without meaning 
to assume any particular merit to himself 
he was bound to declare that he had paid 
as much attention to his duty, as could be 
expected of him, and sometimes to the 
injury of his health ; but he must confess 
his utter incapacity to go through the 
whole business of the office, before it passed 
to the President; to take an elaborate 
view of all the various subjects that were 
from time to time brought forward from 
the diff^ent departments, and to give to 
each, that attention that could bring him to 
submit a fixed opinion to the President, 
It was here, then, that the duties of the 
other Commissioners begun ; and he would 
venture to affirm that the assistsnee they 
had afforded was very valuable and im- 
portant, To go no further back *than the 
short month which had elapsed since the 
appointment of the present Commissioners, 
several cases of peculiar importance, cases 
of malversation, involving considerations 
of great interest, and admitting of no 
delay, had been disposed of. With respect 
to the late Commissioners, very material 
aid and service had b^n derived &om the 
Member for Rochester (Lord Binning), 
who had with the best effect, devoted his 
particular attention to the concerns of 
Judicial and Revenue Departments, hav- 
ing mastered the extenrive and arduous 
buriness of them, to a degree which did 
that noble Lord high credit. The Right 
Hon. Member for Christchurch, (Mf. 
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Sturg^ Bawne) was ^ othp paid 

r. VI i* r ji idl(‘ia1 ha1 »i (s. and wtio^ 
i Uiirand ii|>rigiil. uiaU^rstandiii'r, hadb^n 
or tlio gnraiisl u .r Jiid jrii|M>M;mce, more 
t.-jiivialK on Uvt.lI tiinfhf it on which it 
was iimssiary to go tliioiigli large bodiw 
of and lo coi^' IiKt, not merely 

ihe jiio(i('i' of t!:o MiOiiice piimounced^ 
biii I .ho piii.U or tl'.o Con I Is in which they 
w^TO p:'oiio!:in-. <I. Uo wa'> i:o' speaking 
at random; he was referring to actual 
cases. All this, W'as in the ordinary 
adniinistratioa of the affairs of India; 
and ought to have been done from the 
early establi^ment of the Board, though 
that this was not done, was to be attributed 
more to accident, than to anything else. 
But in addition to ttie business that has 
been described, a very considerable in- 
crease had been thrown on the Board, 
by the Charter of 1813. By that Act, the 
duty was cast upon the Board of protect- 
ing and watching over the interests of the 
private Trada*. The confusion of the 
two characters of sovereign and merchant 
in the Company, which had long prevail- 
ed, exposed the Company, sometimes un- 
justly and sometimes justly, to much 
obloquy ; but by that Charter, this incon- 
venience was removed, and no case of 
collusion between the Company and the 
Private traders had occurred. This alter- 
ation in the system had, however, occasion- 
ed much new bu^ess in the India office, 
upon which it rested to answer applications 
from persons desirous of going out to 
India; to inquire into their views in that 
country, and to decide on the propriety of 
granting them permission to proceed to 
it. Under this head, questions also quite 
new had arisen, as to demands for such per- 
mission, This branch of business alone oc- 
cupied considerable attention. The busi- 
ness of the Board had been also in another 
respect, augmented by the Charter Act of 
1813: he referred to the Ecclesiastical 
Establisfameiit provided for by that Act. 
He (Mr. Courtenay) dedicated as much 
time and attention as it was in his power 
to do, to the business of the office, even as 
he had said, to the injury of his health ; 
but he must repeat, he found it quite im- 
possible to read over and consider all the 
mass of papers, in different departments, 
that were brought before him. It was, 
however, absolutely necessary, before the 
subjects were submitted to the President, 
that the material parts of the papers should 
be pointed out to him by proper persons. 
To say that one, two, or ffiree Commision- 
ers ^ould be reduc^, and that the busi- 
ness of the Board could be then .got 
through ih a satisfactoiy manner, was to 
say what it was impracticable could be. 
If there were six Commissioners to-mor- 
row, indeed of three, he would under- 
take to give th^ as much business as 
would afford fun employment to each 
Aiiatie Jonrn*' — ^1^0. 76. 


of them, for a fortnight., 

On the other ha^nd, if shpul^ 

found one Commissioner wild 
idle, but work^ day and night; wie 
never hungry, nor thirsty, nor tire^ nor 
sleepy ; he might, no doubt, get through 
the work to be done, in half the ordinary “ 
time, and might do, as well as two ; but 
then he ought to have a double salary for 
such exertions (Hear hear /) The papers 
that came before the Board were of a 
very different description from mere dis- 
patches : they were of the most volumi- 
nous kind. “ Why, that, ffir,** (said Mr. 
Courtenay, pointing to a huge bundle of 
papers on the table of the House) “ would 
be but a mere abridgment that would be 
given to a junior clerk to examine.’* He 
had been told by the Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr, Creevey) that no Boards were held 
by the Commissioners; admitting, how- 
ever, as he did, that none were held in his 
time, but observing that it was the practice 
in other departments of Government to 
hold Boards for the general transaction of 
business. Now his (Mr, Courtenay’s) lungs, 
which were nearly worn out alre^y by his 
exertions, would not allow of his reading 
a tythe of the papers in the office necessaiy 
to be read at the Board, according to tliis 
mode of doing business. He could as 
easily read all those voluminous docu- 
ments aloud, as repeat them by heart. All 
the Board can do is to meet and distri- 
bute the business among themselves, pre- 
vious to the final disposal of it by the 
IVesident. WhUe his ^ght Hon. Friend 
( Mr, Canning) , was Preadent, who was not 
friendly to mere form, he seldom went into . 
the Board-room. It W'as not the custom^ 
for the President to sit in state at one end. 
of a table, with the other two Commission-/ 
ers on each dde of him, and the secretary^ , 
at the other end with a pen behind his ear, 
either reading over masses of papers, or 
waiting to take minutes of their proceed- 
ings. But it did not follow, that because* . 
these forms were dispensed with, that the 
business of the Board was less efficiently 
carried on in the mode he had described ; 
and with a constant communication exist- 
ing between the President, the Commis- 
sioners, and the Secretary, on all matters 
that required their attention. Tlie Com- 
missioners did not adopt all the forms of 
a Board ; but they left none of their duties 
unperformed : nor could they possibly be 
performed efficiently in that way. {Hear, 
hear /) On the Parliamentary point re- * 
specting the propriety of the Secretary and 
the Commissioners holding seats In that 
House, it formed a distinct question from 
that now under discussion ; it vras not 
his intention, therefore, now to say imy 
thing on tiiat subject. It had, he reiriem-/ 
hered, been noticed last year by the Hoii. 
Member for 'Sirew^mry (Mr.G. Behtfett),' 
who had given notice that he should again 
VoL. XIII. 3 C 
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biing it on ; and whencTer it was specifi- 
calljr introduced to the House he (Mr. 
Courtenay) would be ready to meet the 
arguments that might be advanced by the 
Hon. Member (Mr. G. Bennett), and which 
had been adduced in this night’s discus- 
aon by the mover of the question. On a 
former occasion, that Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr, Bennett), forgetting his usual cour- 
tesy, had observed that he (Mr. Courtenay) 
and his noble friend (Lord Binning) were 
of no use in that House, or elsewhere, 
(Hear, hear!') The Hon. Member (Mr. 
Creevey) who had introduced the motion 
now before the House, had asked “ of 
what use were those persons connected 
with the Board of Control, in Parlia- 
ment?” His answer Avas, that they were 
there, to answer all inquiries respecting the 
department to which tliey belonged, and 
to attend to the progress of all Bills in 
that House, connected with it. But did not 
the Hon. Gentleman know that he (Mr. 
Courtenay) had introduced a variety of 
bills relative to India since the passing of 
the Charter, several of which he had 
drawn up himself? And both he and his 
Noble Friend (Lord Binning) had at- 
tended in their places, to give explanations 
and answer objections to^those Bills : but 
none were made to them. But who was 
to blame for this, or was there any blame ? 
The presumption was that these Bills were 
proper Bills, and correctly framed ; and it 
was worthy of remark, that the Charter 
Act of 1813, though it contained two hun- 
dred clauses, no explanatory Bill had been 
brought in respecting it, except on one 
very material point If, on the contrary, 
they had brought in such a bungling Bill 
as required continual amendment, the 
Hon. Gentleman would have then have 
said, “ Oh, we must-have Commissioners, 
for there is now much India business in 
Parliament to attend to.” But was it not, 
in the first instance, better to prevent the 
necessity of constantly calling the atten- 
tion of Parliament to India matters, by hav- 
ing the duties connected with the Board of 
Commissioners properly and carefully exe- 
cuted ? With regard to the discontinu- 
ance of the India Budget, he need hardly 
observe what a dull and disagreeable sub- 
ject it had been considered in that House ; 
and he feared would be so considered, un- 
less, indeed, it were introduced by a humo- 
rous speech, like that they had this evening 
heard from the Hon. Member (Mr. Cree- 
’^ey)- How few gentlemen had ever sat out 
a cfiscussion on the India Budget! The sub- 
ject of India, the Hon. Member well knew, 
was a tiresome one in that House ; one to 
which Membets paid little regard. It was on 
Ms account, that the practice of making 
Budget speeches had been of late veare 
Continued. But the papers on 4ich 
the Budgets had been founded were sUll 
M on the table of the House, and print- 
€d ; and if any information were required 


from Members respecting those papers, 
there were those present alwa3rs, ready to 
afford it ; but he thought that the time and 
attention of the House of Commons was 
quite enough occupied, without throwing 
away a day in the discussion of a topic 
tliat would be sure to drive Gentlemen 
away from it. The Hon. Member (Mr. 
Courtenay) concluded his speech by say- 
ing that he trusted he had established 
sufficient grounds, to induce the House 
to negative the motion of the Hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Creevey), and to convince Mem- 
bers that the two Commissioners of the 
Board were essentially necessary for carry- 
ing into execution the objects for which it 
had been instituted. As a proof of this 
necessity, he might mention, that at that 
moment, there were most important mea- 
sures growing out of the late Mahratta 
War wliich were under the consideration 
of the Board ; the papers respecting which 
fonned such a voluminous and intricate 
collection of matter, tliat if the assistance 
of two Commissioners were to be taken 
away, it would be impracticable for his 
Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Wynn) to get 
through the busine^ of his office. He ( Mr. 
Courtenay) also expected that within tlie 
next six months, dispatches would pro- 
bably be submitted to the Board, for trans- 
mission to India, on some Revenue and 
Judicial questions of very special im]>or- 
tance, most intimately affecting the welfare 
and prosperity of our affairs in a consider- 
able portion of the Bengal Provinces. 
He thought he had shewn sufficient grounds 
to the House for rejecting the motion; 
and he really did not expect that the 
Hon. Gentleman, fifteen years after quit- 
ting the situation in the India office, where 
he had acquired his ignorance (a laugh), 
would have brought forward such a mo- 
tion as the present. He should meet it, 
by a direct negative. {Jlear, hear !) 

Mr. Tierney desired to offer himself thus 
early in the debate, because he wished to 
give all the information which it was in his 
power to communicate, on the subject of the 
motion. He had been as much in the dark 
as the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Courtenay) who 
had just spoken, on the subject of the motion ; 
for he had not known till that very night, 
what the nature of the proposition was. 
However, therefore, he might be taken by 
surprise, every syllable he should deliver 
would, he could say, as truly as the Hon. 
Secretary, be given with as much attention 
to truth, as if he were speaking in a court 
of justice. There seemed to be two ob- 
jects in the present motion : First, to in- 
quire whether it was necessary there should 
be so many Commissioners of the Board 
of Control ; and in the next place, if 
was necessary, to know whether it was 
fit that all of them, should have seats in 
Parliament? He knew not whether the 
Hon. Secretary, in speaking of him, had 
imputed to him negligence in his office of 
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President of the Board of Control. In- 
deed, one expression of the Hon. Secre- 
tary seemed only to bear that interpreta- 
tion, when be had represented him (Mr. 
Tierney) to have said, it was very easy for 
Gentlemen to make business in an office, 
— [Mr. Courtenay disclaimed across the 
table any intention of applying the obser- 
vation to the Right Hon. Gentleman.] As 
to the importance of the Board of Control, 
no one was more convinced than he was, of 
the weight of the business, or of the merits 
of those who bad really executed it. But 
on the question, whether three Commis- 
sioners or a more limited number w'ere ne- 
cessary, he should say, on his honour, that 
he believed three were not necessary. He 
did not recollect, during the time he held 
tho office, that what were formally called 
Boards, were held ; but the same effect 
was produced by the Members being in 
constant communication, and comparing 
notes on different subjects. As to his 
Noble Friend Lord Morpeth, and the Right 
Hon. Gent, now no more (Mr. H. Ad- 
dington), he confessed that he had re- 
ceived essential assistance from them. It 
was the greater merit in tiiese Gentle- 
men that they had applied their minds to 
Indian affiiirs, at a time when it was not 
thought necessary in those offices; they 
desired that a fair portion of the business 
should fall upon them. No man could 
be more grateful than he was both then 
and now, for the services rendered by his 
Noble Friend in the Innancial Depart- 
ment. Those who had witnessed the man- 
ner in wh'ch Lord Morpeth had brought 
forward Indian questions in tliat House, 
must be ready to bear witness to tlie ex- 
tent of his information. {Hear, hear !) 
And from Mr. Hiley Addington he had 
derived considerable advantage in the Ju- 
dicial Department. The mass of the bu- 
siness, however, fell on himself, and tlie 
whole of the responsibility ; for he con- 
sidered tliat he would be an unworthy 
President of the Board of Control, who 
would shrink for a moment, from respon- 
sibility, because he was at the head of 
what was called a Board. Let them pro- 
duce to him any paper signed by him at 
that time, no matter who else signed it, he 
tpok on himself the whole responsibility. 
{Hear ! ) The Hon. Secretary ( Mr. Courte- 
nay) had smd, ^that in 1807 the dispatches 
from India were not minutely investigated. 
He was not aw'are that such was the case. 
All he could say was that he believed there 
was no department of the business that was 
not sifted to the bottom. {Hear, hear 1) 
All this, he would allow was not done by 
the Members of the Board : for it would 
have been impossible for one, two, three, 
or even four Commissioners to do this, 
without such clerks as were at the Board 
of Control and at the India- House, {Hear, 


hear / ) When, however, the Hon. Se- 
cretary (jMr. Courtenay) talked of the 
size of die papers he had to examine, the 
House would fall into error, if they did 
not also bear in mind that these volumi- 
nous documents underwent investigation 
before they passed into the liands of the 
Secretary and the Board. They were firet 
carefully sifted at the India- House, by 
persons of considerable ability and know- 
ledge, who, from long habits, were inti- 
mately acquainted with India affairs ; and 
all the facts that called for a judgment 
brought out and distinctly stated. Thus 
the great bulk of these papers were taken 
away, and the labours at ffie India- Board 
greatly lessened ; and as there was not the 
slightest reason to suspect negligence, and 
much less, foul play in the Clerks at the 
India- House, every matter on which a 
doubt could arise, was distinctly, accu- 
rately, and ])y name, brought under the 
view of the Board. {Hear, hear /) These 
papers also, when sent up to the Board, 
with the dispatches grounded upon them, 
underwent another revision before they 
were submitted to the view of tlie Secre- 
tary, President, and the other Commis- 
sioners, by persons of equal talents and 
information. The Hon. Secretary was, 
therefore going a little too far to say that 
tw 0 or three years were absolutely neces- 
sary to initiate a man in the business of 
the_ office, {Hear /) If so, it would be 
well, on re-modelling the Commission, 
always to preserve one who had served an 
apprenticeship. Hear, hear!) Instead of 
that, all the Board had just been sent to 
the right-about, and a completely new 
one formed, which, according to their Se- 
cretary, must be altogether incompetent. 
{Hear, hear /) He (Mr. Tierney) had 
taken the office with peculiar advantages ; 
for, odd ^ the taste was, he had applied 
himself to Indian subjects as an amateur ; 
and had had some battles wdih the 6rst 
Lord Melville. He could say, however, 
that though there was not any office in 
appearance more arduous, or in which ho 
was more grateful for assistance, still he 
could declare that three Commissioners were 
not necessary' . Two, he thought, would an- 
swer quite as well as three, always remem- 
bering the great relief the Boai d received 
by the previous sifting of subjects befcav 
they came under their consideration. 

He should take the liberty of suggesting 
an amendment on the motion, by which he 
thought a greater advantage might be ob- 
tain^. His proposal was, to consolidate 
this Board with the office of the third Secre- 
tary of State ; and thus to make a general 
office for the Colonial Department. The 
motion would, therefore, run, not whether 
there might be so many Commissioners, 
or whether they should all sit in Parlia- 
ment ; but whether to the department of the 
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Colonies, now lUl^IiOrd Bathurst, might 
not be superaddedT^e business of the Board 
of Control. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department, h^ formerly been 
considered necessary, on account of the 
war, and nothing else; but in order to 
continue his functions in peace, he bcul 
been called Secretary of State to the Colo- 
nic Before the time of that Secretary of 
State, die public business bad been conduct- 
ed by two, with just as gr^t facility. If two 
or three of the Colonies were added to the 
department of the Right Hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Peel), he would find no 
difficulty in managing them. The third 
Secretary had been made necessary, by the 
New Colonies, and by nothing else. The 
business of most of the New Colonies, 
as Malta and the Ionian Islands, for in- 
stance, W'as purely matters of politics and 
foreign correspondence : they might be 
transferred to the Secretary for Foreign 
AfiTairs. Botany Bay, and the other Con- 
vict Colonies, naturally belonged to the 
Home Department. The rest of the Co- 
lonies might be subjected to the Board of 
Control, with an additional Under Secre- 
tary to manage them. Lest the Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Wilmot) should be alarm- 
ed, he had no objection to the Under Se- 
cretaiy of Lord Bathurst being transferred 
to that Department. A saving of nearly, 
if not quite 0,000 a-year, might be 
effected by that arrangement, because he 
was perfectly convinced that ffie President 
of the Board of Control, with the as- 
sistance, not of the two Commissioners, 
but of an officer more approaching to a 
co-ordinate authority, whom they might 
call a Vice-president, would be perfectly 
competent to manage the whole business. 
He had not the smallest doubt that the 
whole machine would go on as smoothly 
as ever, with a saving to the public of 
iTl 0,000 a-year. He might be wrong; but 
that was a reason for the inquiry. He knew 
nothing of the India office since 1807; 
and that was his reason for wishing to in- 
quire what had been superadded to it, since, 
Ife preferred his own amendment to the 
original motion on this account also, that 
it might be said, that by the abolition of 
tile salaries of the Board of Control, who 
were paid by the India Company, nothing 
would be saved to the public, except in a 
very circuitous way : that is to say, when 
the public came to share in the profits of 
the Company. But he should say now, 
that as by the Act of Parliament, £28,000 
was to be paid by the Company for the 
coDtrol of the affairs of India, it was 
e^tally applicable to that purpose, whoever 
xnaha^ those affairs. If, therefore, the 
same persons could be got to manage the 
affmrs of the other Colonies, there was a 
cle^ and direct saving of jg*] 0,000 a-year, 
which could not be effected by the other 
method. It was bis deliberate opinion, 
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that diis proposal of his might be carried 
into effect. He repeated— >he had no 
idea that three persons, even if all com- 
petent, were necessary at the Board of 
Control ; but when ffiese three perspns 
had no knowledge whatever, he could hot 
conceive what difference it made whether 
there might be one, or three, or a dozen ; 
for no increase of numbers could turn 
ignorance into wisdom- He always ex- 
cepted the Learned Civilian (Dr. Philli- 
more) as they were told there was an ec- 
clesiastical department in India; he must 
find himself quite at home (a laugh). He 
conceived, too, that if no other altera- 
tion was made, the management by a 
President and Vice-president would be 
found much more convenient than the 
present mode. In what he had smd, or 
meant to say, he begged it to be understood 
that he had no intention whatever to deny 
the diligence and attention necessary to 
the adequate discharge of the important 
duties connected with the office of tlie 
Board of Control ; for even in the short 
time that he happened to belong to that 
Board, daily attendance, with the excep- 
tion of a very hours, was found requisite 
for the superintendance of an empire 
comprehending an immense multitude of 
population. Yet these duties were too 
often neglected, in despite of the best dis- 
position to attend them. But that neglect 
was no argument whatever for the abolition 
of the Board of Control, which, however 
new-modelled, as his Hon. Friend’s mo- 
tion proposed, would still require great 
attention and capacity for the fulfilment 
of its functions. Thinking, then, the pro- 
position of his Hon. Friend calculated to 
produce the change which he proposed, 
he felt himself called upon to vote for his 
motion. 

Mr. Canning said, he must begin by 
stating, that be rose to take part in this 
debate from necessity : a necessity similar 
to that under which the Right Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite (Mr. Tierney) declared 
himself as acting, at the outset of his speech. 
He must also admit, that as far as he was 
able to take a retrospect, during the four 
yeai^! he held the office of President, he 
knew of no instance in which more had 
been done in that office, than by that Right 
Hon. Gentleman, considering the few 
months he occupied it, towards a faithful 
and efficient discharge of duty. {Hear^ 
hear / ) He was also willing to confess, 
that in many of the opinions and feelings 
of the Right Hon. Gentleman he entirely 
agreed ; and as to points of difference 
tween them, he reaUy did believe that 
progress of time, the change of circum- 
stances, and the increase of business, were 
sufficient to reconcile them. Before, how- 
ever, he proceeded to state, as the Right 
Hon. Gentleman had done, more indeed 
in the ihape of testimony than of argu- 
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ment^ the grounds of his objectiotk to 
the motion of the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Creevey)/ he would call the attention of the 
House to the precise nature of that mo- 
tioi). It was a motion for the reform of 
a great and important department of the 
public service. "Hie Hou Gentleman 
(Mr. Creevey) and the Kight Hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Tierney) had both delivered 
their sentiments on this motion ; one of 
whom, at a former period, had been Secre- 
tary of the India Board, and the other, in 
oflice at the same time, as the President ; 
and it turned out from their own confes- 
sions, as well as from common notoriety, 
that the latter of them, had been a most 
e/ficient, and the former (Mr. Creevey) a 
most ineflScient officer. (H^ar, kcar^ hear, 
and cheers of laughter /) Such being the 
state of the case, if the Right Hon, Gentle- 
man had brouglit forward a motion to 
ascertain the manner in which the business 
was carried on, in order to see what part 
of the duty had been satisfactorily per- 
formed, and where there had been a fai- 
lure, and had concluded by moving for a 
Committee to inquire into the conduct of 
an idle Secretary of that Board; {hear, 
hear /) had such been the character of 
the motion now under consideration, he 
could have understood the motives which 
had produced it ; but it seemed a little 
extraordinary that the only data that they 
had to go upon, in regard to the motion 
now before them, was furnished by the 
statement, that the President being a mc«t 
effective officer, and that individual having 
honourably boasted that he had received 
much assistance from his fellow Commis- 
sioners ; it seemed, he must repeat, a 
little extraordinary, that the idle SeCTe- 
tary should be the person who called 
for the inquiry. {Hear, hear!) This 
was a reform with a vengeance. {Hear, 
hear /) This was a picture, and no un- 
faithful picture, of those principles on 
which reform was usually clamoured for. 
He believed, if they traced the principle 
on which the reformers acted, it would be 
found the same, as that on which the pre- 
sent motion was brought forward. They 
complained of the conduct of their supe- 
riors in station, while nine times out of 
ten, they were themselves the most idle 
and useless members of the community ; 
and the evil sought to be remedied ex- 
isted only, where the clamour was raised, 
{Hear, hear /) On this occasion, he found 
the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Creevey) the 
very culprit; the reum coTifitentem, coming 
forward to complain of that, of which he 
was avowedly guilty himself. ( Hear, 
hear /) He came forward with his motion 
in this spirit; me me adsum, not q7n feci, 
but non ywi non feci. It would seem as if he 
would exclaim vrith indigimtion : ** I am 
the man who did nothing, and I now call on 
you to inquire why those v^ho are asso- 


ciated with me, and who ww diligent, 
failed to follow my example. * {Continued 
cheering.) I jcall on you to demand of them 
why they, by tbeir diligence, should thus 
break in upon ffie practice which my con- 
duct went to establish, and why they should 
disturb, by their activity, the stillness of 
my stagnation.’* {Hear, hear !) It was 
certainly beyond his expectations that any 
Hon. Gentleman could be so blinded by 
his fancies and his pamphlets, as to submit 
such a motion to the House, as he had this 
evening done. Wiien a Member under- 
took to move for a parliamentary inquiry, 
he was bound to state some ground for the 
proceeding; but he (Mr, Creevey) had sta- 
ted none, except, indeed, in what related 
to himself, when in office. He declared 
that he was well paid ; he had received 
£ 1,500 per annum : yet all that he had to 
do, was to amuse himself with the news- 
papers, The Rt. Hon. Gentleman who 
was the President, was indeed engaged 
in his penetralium, endeavouring to fonn 
plans for the good government of India ; 
but the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Creevey) 
had told them, “ I washed my hands of 
every thing of this sort. I did not occupy 
myself, in any such way ; I only reposed 
myself in my office, reading the news of 
the day, and looking into the park from 
my window, to see what was passing there.*' 

[ Here Mr. Creevey said, across the table,, 
“ the window did not look into the park 
to which Mr. Canning replied, that he did 
not pretend to describe the local situation 
of the window.] ‘‘ And now I come to 
revenge myself on those whose industry 
formed so strong a contrast to my inacti- 
vity, by calling on the House to inquire- 
into the manner in which those duties were 
performed, which were not performed at 
all by me?” {Hear, hear /) Now if the 
authority of any one bringing forward a 
motion were to pass for any thing in that 
House, it was a little too much to be cal- 
led upon to go into an inquiry, when no 
grounds were laid for it, but the idleness of 
the party calling for it ; when the motioc 
made went to inculpate no one, but the 
mover of it. {Hear, hear /) He (Mr. 
Canning) did not wish to overstate the 
importance of that Board which the Hon., 
Gentleman had attempted to run down. 
The Rt, Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tierney),, 
who during the short period of his presi- 
dency had applied himself so diligently to 
the duties of it, had admitted them to be 
of some importance. He hoped that Rt. 
Hon. Gentleman would not be offended 
with him, when he stated that the bu^esa. 
of that establishment, in point of extend, 
of delicacy, and of difficulty, partly from 
circumstances connected wiffi the renewal 
of tlie Company’s charter, and from other 
causes, bad greatly increased since the 
period he (Mr. Tierney) was at the bead of 
it. The ciTCTimstances to which he alluded 
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would ai^unt for the Qnvs 

now thrown on: the Board, being far 
heavi^ than formerly. He could not 
^eak Irom bis own knowledge ; but, from 
information with which he desired to be 
famished since he left that department, he 
could state, that if die business now per- 
fonned in it, and at the India-House, 
were to be compared with what it was in 
the year 1 793, it would he found to have 
iu^umulated one hundred fold. This he 
stated without fear of contradiction ; and 
he could furtlier state that, within the last 
six years, the business had increased twenty 
per cent. If, tlien, the two Commissioners 
were found useful in 1 807, to assist in con- 
ducting the affairs of the Board of Control, 
when the Hon. Mover and the Rt. Hon. 
Gentleman were in office, their services 
must be useful and necessary at the present 
time, and the offices ought not to be abo- 
lished. (Hearf hear /) The Hon. Gen- 
tleman, in submitting his xnotion to the 
House, had not, it was worthy of remark, 
jgone further back than to the provi- 
^ons of Mr. Pitt's Bill for controlling 
idle affairs of India ; had he gone back 
■'Only one year further, he would have seen 
that there was no question that had under- 
gone more discussion in Parliament among 
the eminent statesmen of that day, than the 
question whether the affairs of India ought 
to be placed under the care of a Secretary 
of State, or a BtKird. He (Mr. Canning) 
l^ad found in the debates of that period 
of their statements on record, but 
of the arguments on which they were 
^nmded. Mr. Dundas had differed in 
some particulars, from those with whom he 
usually acted ; but he substantially agreed 
with the other leading men of that time, 
that a Board would be preferable, not for 
the Government — that was a point on which 
a difference of opinion exist^ — ^but for the 
superintendance of those in whom tlie 
government should be vested. On this 
point, Mr, Fox and Mr. Pitt were quite of 
one mind ; and he (Mr. Canning) was 
^ure the House would concur with him in 
jentiinent, that a Board was the fit instru- 
ment for exercising this species of autho- 
rity, and not a Secretary of State. A 
Secretary of State was a responsible officer, 
performing that which the King was 
pleased to command : he signified the 
King's pleasure. The President of the 
Board of Control never received any 
suggestion from the Throne ; he was the 
only Government officer who never received 
the King’s pleasure. His duty was great : 
t it was not, like that of a Secretary of 
tte, an active duty. With a trifling ex- 
eption that he would presently notice, it 
originated nothing ; its duty consisted in 
overlooking and revising the dispatches 
aent out to the difl^erent Governments of 
India. On a subject so dry and tedious to 
the House, he had no desire to enter into 


details ; but this was one which had on the 
present occasion, been forced upon him. 
The course of business^ as relating to the 
preparation of the dispatches was this ; they 
were sent from the India- House to the 
Board of Controul for correction, revision, 
and approbation. No dispatch ever went to 
India, without having first received the 
signatures of three of the Commissioners, 
to give it the stamp of their approbation. 
Out of the vast number of dispatches for- 
warded to the Board, from a Company 
whose concerns were so various and ex- 
tensive, he did not mean to say that many 
were not sent back to the Court of Direc- 
tors, in the original form in which they 
came to the Board ; but they were all 
carefully considered before they were re- 
turned, in the proper departments, and by 
the Members of the Board. In cases in 
which it was deemed, necessary to make 
corrections, to omit p>aragraphs, and to add 
instructions, the proposed dispatches were 
returned to the India-House, accompanied 
by a letter of reasons, assigning the motives 
for the corrections and additions thus 
made. If the Board were disposed to be 
idle, they might pass many letters without 
the necessary examination and alterations ; 
they might leave untouched many para- 
graphs of an objectionable kind; but the 
House would at once see, from the ex- 
planation he had given, tltat obliged as 
they w'ere, to assign their reasons for every 
alteration or addition tliey made, no man 
who had any regard to his reputation, and 
disliked the consequences of neglect and 
exposure, would be so inefficient as 
to assign reasons, without previously 
making himself acquainted witli the sub- 
ject, and calling upon his colleagues to 
justify his opinion ; no President would 
suggest alterations which he was not pre- 
pared to defend. The circumstance to 
which he alluded, was a guarantee also 
for the diligence of tlie Assistant Com- 
missioners. Such was the formal, recognized, 
legal course of proceeding. But custom 
had introduced another, not in derogation 
from that course, but in addition to it; 
which though it might seem to give ad- 
ditional trouble in the first instance, was 
greatly calculated ultimately to save trou- 
ble, both to the Board and the Court of 
Directors. It was this : previously to 
any dispatch, not of an unimportant na- 
ture, being forwarded from the India 
House to the Board, in the official and 
established mode, a sketch of it was, by 
courtesy, first sent up to the President; 
so that if any material alterations ap- 
peared to him requisite, or any objec- 
tion was felt to the principle on which it 
was framed, it could be at once stated, and 
the Court of Directors advised that it would 
be better to draw it, in another shape. 
This had been generally done by intima- 
tion, in instances where the faults of the 
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Proposed dispatch were incurable by cor- 
^'ectlon; but in cases, not of that descril^- 
*ion the sketch was returned with the 
alterations made in it. The alterations 
thus suggested, in one or other of these 
ways, were generally adopted at the India 
House. When the Court of Directors 
did not see the expediency of the altera* 
tions, or were strong in their opinion as 
to the propriety of the original paragraphs, 
the sketch of them, was then again trans- 
mitted to the Board of Commissioners, in 
the legal, recognized manner that has been 
described, then first assuming the shape of 
a regular official communication. The 
draft of the dispatch was tlien sent back 
to the Court of Directors, mth such al- 
terations as appeared to the Board neces- 
sary, and accompanied by the letter of 
reasons. This would sometimes lead to 
a correspondence between the Court of 
Directors and the Board: not indeed of 
a hostile nature, but to one which always 
ended in a proper development of facts, 
and which was in some cases, attended by 
personal communications between the two 
Boards, where this might facilitate and fur- 
ther the progress of things. The House 
would therefore see, from this statement, 
that a Secretary of State was not the proper 
person to conduct the business of the 
Board ; that the duty to be performed was 
not the duty of a responsible adviser of the 
Crown, but the duty of a different species 
of office from that of a Secretary of State, 
and could be only properly discharged, 
by a Board such as now existed. He did 
not complain of the manner in which the 
East-India Company managed their af- 
fairs ; he only desired to account for the 
business which that great and important 
Body created at the Board of Controul. 
There would be no greater dereliction of 
duty than an idle life, in such an office, 
(Cheers), He was sorry to enter so much 
in detail ; but if the House would listen 
to him a little longer, they would be still 
more satisfied of this. (iTear, hear!) He 
should give them a few samples of the 
work done by this Board, of late years. 
He had not been at the head of it many 
years, only between four and five. He 
had desired, since he left office, to be 
furnished with an account of the number 
of the dispatches that had passed through 
the Board within that short period, and 
he found that it amounted to 1 800. He 
had already stated that many of the dis- 
patches were approved, without any altera- 
tions, or with alterations so slight, that they 
were hardly worth entering into a contro- 
versy about ; but about one-tenth of those 
he had just referred to, as having been 
before the Board, in his time, were so 
much altered, as to l^d to complicated 
discussions. These dispatches were also, 
in m^y instances, accompanied by a mass 
of papers, letters, reports, and other do- 


cuments, technically tanned collec- 
tions,” the bulk of which would give 
some idea of the labours in the office. 
His Hon. Friend (Mr. Courtenay), by 
way of giving some notion of the papas 
which were to be read, had pointed to a 
Bill on the table of the House, as a speci- 
men; but his Hon. Friend’^s eyes must 
have had an extraordinary power of mag- 
nifying objects, when he could regard such 
a document, although voluminous, as any 
just sample of the papers that it was neces- 
sary to peruse, at the India Board, or of the 
business to be got through there. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman stated that one mili- 
tary dispatch was, not long ago, sent to 
the office, accompanied by 199 papers and 
documents, containing 1 3,51 1 pages ; 
another in the Political Department, with 
collections of 1,937 pages, andanoffier in 
the Revenue and Judicial Department, 
%vith collections, containing 2,588 pages. 
This would afford some idea of the sup- 
plementary mass of papers which “pur- 
sues the triumph, and partakes tlie gale,” 
and which occupies the attention of faith- 
ful Commissioners. (Cheers,) This was the 
modicum to be read through by some one 
or other, before the dispatch to which they 
related could be sent back to the India 
House. Referring to this, and the other 
business cast on the Board of Control, the 
Right Hon. Gentleman exclaimed, “this 
was the sinecure ; this the little appendage 
which it was thought by the Right Hon. 
Member (Mr. Tierney) might be so con- 
veniently added to the office of a Secretmy 
of State, who already had under his 
charge almost all the colonies in the 
world (Cheers,) He (Mr. Canning) 
said, that it was impracticable for the phy- 
sical strength of any president and secre- 
tary, to get through such business, as that of 
which he had spoken ; and, in order to 
reduce what really might appear incredible, 
to something like a degree of credibility, 
he would next shew how the business of 
the office \\ras disposed of. In the first 
place, he would observ’e, that to reduce 
the gigantic mass into form, and vrithin 
some limits, it was but justice to the great 
establisliment of the India House to say, 
that all documents from them, came to the 
Control Office, in a state of accuracy, 
which was something ; but also well ar- 
ranged. And he was also bound to state, 
that the dispatches themselves were drawn 
at the India House, with a degree of correct- 
ness andability, tliat would fit the framers of 
them for any situation.— (i?ear, hear /) — 
When sent up to the India Board, they were 
made over, with their accompanying docu-^ 
ments, to the heads of the corresponding' 
departments, where an equal share of 
talents and information was displayed, in 
the performance of their duty. Nothing 
but such a powerful combination of men- 
tal energies could sustain and carry on 
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such an of difficult and 

arduous taking the dis^ 

patches to $58 in the year, which he 

was infomied was the fac^ incluffing those 
mcNOsters of collections which he had men*' 
tionedy he would ask whether the Fresi> 
dent could be expected so to read them, as 
to judge of the propriety of every altera- 
tion and correction suggested in these 
dispatches; whedier it was too much to 
have the assistance of two Commissioners, 
besides the Secretary, with whom he might 
consult, and whose Judgment he might 
take on important, doubtful, and difHcuU 
points; or whether, on his receiving the 
dispat^es, he was to rely on the opinions 
of Ae minor officers ? He could decidedly 
stat^ that even with the assistance of bis two 
colleagues (X«ord Binning and Mr. Stur- 
ges Bourne), and that of his Hon. Friend 
(Mr, Courtenay,) their tried Secretary, it 
would not be a vain attempt to manage the 
business of the Board, without the talents 
and industry with which that business was 
pr^ared at the India-House. He entirely 
subscribed to the tribute which the 
right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tierney) had 
paid to the noble Lord (Morpeth), who was 
one of his colleagues when he was at the 
Board ; and it was due from him (Mr. 
Canning) to state, that he himself had, 
while holding the office of President, de- 
rived the most efficient aid from the two 
Commissioners who were associated with 
him. On all important subjects be (Mr. 
CEuming) was always cided by his two 
{rieuds who sat near him. He had never 
retnilihed a dispatch, without first availing 
hiiQA^ of their knowledge and under- 
standing, and making them, in some mea- 
sure at least, partakers of his responsibility. 
He did not mean to say that he had never 
signed a dispatch in confidence, without 
reading it; but he had never, as far as his 
recollection went, given his signature to 
any, with which they were not acquainted, 
and ready to advise with him , if necessary. 
It was idle for him to say that they performed 
their duty as Commissioners, with zeal and 
ability ; for the question before the House 
respech^ measures, not men ; and it 
was quite clear to his mind, that no other 
machinery than that which had been used 
could execute the business of the office, 
and that this machinery was not more tlian 
was necessary for the purpose; but he 
must acknowledge with gratitude the 
services of his noble friend the member 
for Rochester (Lord Binning). He need 
not say, that the Revenue and Judicial 
affairs of India, were as dry and repulsive 
as ffiey were difficult and abstruse ; but 
l^'^Spldndied, no doubt, by the ardour of the 
' eminent individual who had been already 
so pointedly alluded to by his Hon. friend 
(Mr. Courtenay), he meant Mr. Gumming, 
his Noble Friend had appHed his mind to 
these subjects, with a degree of earnestness 


and attenrion, that had crowned his efforts 
^tlrgreat success, and had rendered him 
a most useful functionary at the Board. 

' Mr. Canning also took that occasion of 
beating strong testimony to the ai^istance 
afforded him by his Right Hon. Friend, 
Member for Christchurch (Mr. Sturges 
Bourne), his other colleague, without 
whose assistance he would have been in 
great perplexity, especially in legal matters, 
and subjects of appeal. In debates, turn- 
ing, as all debates did now, upon insinua- 
tions of personal motives, and base corrup- 
tion (cheers) it might not be improper 
to say, that both of his friends, after the 
performance of these duties, had vo- 
luntarily left their offices, against his 
earnest intreaty ; and that, with respect to 
one of them, (Mr. S. Bourne), if his 
(Mr. Canning*s) prayers and wishes 
for the good of India, could have pre- 
vailed, he would have now been filling 
the highest judicial situation in that 
country. It was agsunst such charac- 
ters as these, that they now heard in- 
sinuations thrown out as if they were 
desirous of clinging to their places, for 
the sake of their salaries, and as if the 
Board, from which they derived them, was 
a nuisance which ought to be abated. 
While he (Mr. Canning) did justice, and 
no more than justice, to his two colleagues, 
he must not pass over the merits of his 
Hon. Friend the Secretary, who sat near 
him (Mr. Courtenay), the increase of whose 
salary had given so much dissatisfaction to 
the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Creevey). He 
could only say that, if any blame was im- 
putable for this measure, he must take the 
whole of it upon himself; for it was his 
act entirely ; and he certainly desired to 
answer for it, at the bar of that House, or 
before a Committee, if it were thought 
right to appoint one, on the present motion . 
When he (Mr. Canning) first went to the 
Board of Control, a circumstance not 
of his seeking, but the result of accident, 
he found his Hon. Friend in that situation, 
which be might truly say, he filled much to 
his own honour. He liad not the honour 
to know this respectable individual at that 
time, but as the author of a pamphlet in 
which he (Mr. Canning) had been at- 
tacked, and to which he had thought it 
right to offer a reply in that House. It 
would, therefore, easily be conceived that 
they did not approach each other, with any 
feeling of extraordinary kindness ; but 
the ability, the patient industry, the unos- 
tentatious activity, and other qualifications 
of the Hon. Gentleman, made him feel it 
to be his duty to raise his salary from a 
state of depression, to a level with offices 
to which that he held was not inferior in 
importance. He had found the Hon. 
Gentleman in the receipt of 180W. per 
annum. In augmenting his income, he 
(Mr. Canning) had been guilty of no 
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extravagance, for he had founded this step 
on a measure of economy. The Chief 
Clerk’s situation fell vacant by death, and 
he had thought that office might be dis- 
pensed with, and he determined not to fi 11 
it up. Two other offices, which were nearly 
sinecures, he also took measures to put an 
end to, at the expiration of the interest, rot 
vested, but then existing in tliem. By 
tliese measures, he bad obtained the means, 
as he thought, of strengthening the office, 
and at the same time, of doing an imperfect 
act of justice to the Hon, Secretary. [Hcary 
hear !) He had not heard it, but he un- 
derstood it had been said by the lion. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Creevey) that his Hon. Friend 
(iMr. Courtenay) had obtained successive 
augmentations of salary, by successive acts 
of supplication and humiliation. No such 
thing. What had been done for him, 
had been done at once by him (Mr. Can- 
ning), but It was only part of what was in 
contemplation by that arrangement; and as 
to what yet remained to be done, if he had 
any W'cight on this subject, he, as the de- 
ceased Fresident, bequeathed the perform- 
ance of it, as a legacy to liis successors in 
office. He wouhl read the order of the 
Board on this subject. It set forth tiiat 
“ the Board, considering the great weight 
of business which fell on the Chief Secre- 
tary, his valuable services, and the length 
of time he had occupied the office, tliought 
it just and reasonable to augment, from 
the means they found at their disposal, the 
salary he then received.'’ It was accord- 
ingly resolved that his salary of 1,800^. 
should be immediately increased lo 2,000/. ; 
that 200/. should be added to it, at the end 
of five years, and a further sum of 300/, 
at the expiration of seven years ; thus 
rende'\.g his salary at the end of this lat- 
ter period, 2,500/. per annum. ITiis 
placed his Hon. Friend in the same situa- 
tion, in point of salary, witli an under- 
secretary of State, witli whe^ra he might be 
compart, without any disparagement to 
that office. But there was another ground 
for this augmentation of allowances to th6 
Secretary of the Board ; he was the only 
Secretary of a great department of the 
State who was excluded under the Super- 
annuation Act, from the benefit of that 
Act, for length of service on retire- 
ment ; and he would tell the House 
how this happened. The Committee of 
1817, who brought in the superannuation 
Bill, recorded it in their opinion, that the 
President and Secretary of the Board of 
Control should be placed on the same 
footing, in respect to superannuation, as 
the other officers of state of the same rank 
and degree ; but that, as they received 
their salaries from the funds of the East- 
India Company, their retiring pensions 
sliould be defrayed from those funds also. 
He (Mr. Canning) afibeted not an over- 
shyna.ss; but he owned he did not think it 
Asiatic Joiirn. — No. ,76. 


quite delicate, that he should bring a Bill 
into Pari lament (more especial y did he dis- 
like it, in times like these)to make a provision 
for his own retreat from the Presidency of 
the Board ; and, he must confess, he did 
not think it altogether right that the charge 
of this retreat should he thrown on the Com- 
pany, althougli he was not prepared to ac- 
cede to the opinion, that because the Pre- 
sident and the Secretary drew their salaries 
from the funds of the East- India Company, 
they were not entitled to the benefit of 
superannuation with the other public offi- 
cers of the Government. But most un- 
fortunately, and, he must add, most un- 
justly, his Hon. Friend had been involved 
in the consequences of the line of conduct 
he (Mr. Canning) had adopted; and so it 
was, that he was the only person holding a 
similar office who had been left afloat, to be 
otherwise provided for his services fairly 
entitled him to ; and in tliis state, he still 
remains. Under these circumstances, the 
increase of salary which he had received, 
and which it was intended he should re- 
ceive under the minute of the Board, was 
not only what he unquestionably deserved, 
but also what he had a right to look for, at 
his (Mr. Canning’s) hand. His Hon. 
Friend, he must add, had been nearly ten 
years in his office; he was now to be 
amerced of ten jier cent, in his income by 
the arrangement about to take effect in 
other departments of the State; and he 
believed he was also in hourly expec- 
tation of a tenth child (a laugh). If, 
under all these circumstances, any roan 
thought it was other than fair and rea- 
sonable that his Hon. Friend should 
receive the remuneration he (Mr. Can- 
ning) had described ; if any one should 
grudge him the salary he enjoyed, and 
the eventual addition to it, wffiich it was 
intended he should receive ; he did not 
envy that man his feelings. He would 
much rather give him all the credit he 
pleased, for his economy, than share a par- 
ticle in the sentiments of his heart. (Loud 
and repeated cheers.) A cry had been 
raised, said Mr, Canning, against the 
numbers of the Board; he himself thought 
there would in itself, be something un- 
seemly, to subject the decisions of a body 
like tiie East-India Comjiany to be altered 
or rmilified by the dash of a single pen. But 
wliile the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Creevey) 
raised his voice against the number of the 
Commissioners now' composing the Board, 
he appeared to forget tlie multitude proposed 
by Mr. f’ox, in his Bill for the govern- 
ment of India. Mr. Fox, who was no 
mean judge of what was necessary to 
render his Board effectual, was not sparing 
in the number of his Comim’ssioners. He 
was for having seven principal, and nine 
assistant Commissioners. (Hear, hear!) 
Nor did the House of Commons think 
tliis too many ; for the Bill of Mr. Fox 
Vor. XIH. 3 D 
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Aough thrown out Mr. SuUivan. When the 

;y, p° rhap,, be said received from ^arqu^ ef 

seven Commisbioneia I^rd, and found his scr- 

d, though the nine with «'® useful, tlioiigh 

reWhir.f “ \Vhat,” vices and assistance highly u^iu , 

{r.:, “ hil seven Com- his LordsWp ^^(Mr 

! Were they not to sioner. Sullivan vas 

for four ytirs irre- Canning’s) h- 

rown ; were they not a paid nie.n , ,;n<f to retain 


passed tliis House, tliough thrown out 
elsewhere. But it may, perhap,, be said 
«• O ' hut Mr. Fox’s seven Commissioners 
were’ not to be paid, though the nme 
were.” (Ctmn ar.d laughter.) 'Vnat, 
exclaimed Mr. Canning, “his seven Com- 
missioners not paid! Were they not to 
hold their offices for lour years irre- 
moveable by the Crown; were they not 
to enjoy that, of which 1 held not one 
jot when in oiHce, pcitrona^e? Mere 
they not tohr>\etlie patronage eonncaed 
^\'hh the disbursements of upssaius ot 
bix-tcen inilbcii’i ot money, tor the 
vernmcii t o f I iid i a V [Hear, hear, h ca / / ) 
V/as this luitliiug ? I should Uhe lo hvdi it 

asscited that with this patronage altheir dis- 
posal, these seven Comridssioners w^-renotto 
be paid for their services.” To this propo-ed 
measure, he might apply the v\'ords ot Tope, 


salarv- ; still, however, contmum,!; to ntam 
liis^ffice, at Ids (Mr. Canning s, devitv, 
and from him he had also received servniv 

of the most valuable kind. ^ ’g. 

haps, he hardly regular to allude to it, ■ 

on ; former night, in the " 
motion respecting the Lords of he d‘ 
mimhy, a ludicrous anecdo.e had bee 
related of a Noble Lor^, he t^heved, a 
unoaid Commissioner, who had visi cdti v 
Otheo to attend the Board, when he ' 
told that there was no Board ^ y* ^,^1 
but that there was a room called th •• 
r.Kim, into wind, he , 
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and tallies, chairs, 


And some he paid with Port, and bome %MVh was a room called the 

pratsc.” nKun, into which he was shewn, 

Some of the Commissioners were to be there was a table covered witii green 

rewarded with solid sums of money; and and tables, cliairs, \ ‘ Jiio 

some were to be remunerated m an- plievnaliaof writing; butt 
other manner. To Mr. Pitt's Board of Commissioners sitting there. \ 


1784 no salaries were attached, any 
more than patronage ; and this experi- ^ 
inent of a Board for managing the a hair, tl 
of India was tried, and at the end of t! 
nearly eight years it was, by the Act of p 
1798, placed on tlie footing it now is. ^ 
The President was made the only respon- i 
sible ofHcer, with a salary; and two of tlie < 
Commissioners received salaries al-'O, | 
whose services the President might com- j 
mand and profit liy, if it were not his ow n 
fault; and he (Mr. Canning) had no 
scruple in saying, that if while he was at 
the Board, these two Ccmmissioneis hsd 
"efused to render such assistance as it 
might be in their power to afford him, 
when called upon, he would have dismissed 
them from their offices, w ith as little cere- 
mony as he would an idle, loitering, news- 
paper-reading secretary. hear, hear ' ) 

Mr. Canning next proceeded to describe 
the constitution of the Board. Besides the 
President, there belonged to tliis Board 
1 (First Lord of tlie Treasury, the Loid 
president of the Council, the Secretaries 
o jState, and some of the otlier high poli- 
t calofficers of Government. In addition 
to these ex ojjicid members, the King could 
appoint as Commissioners, any persons of 
his Privy Council lie pleased, and two 
that were not so. The high Officers of 
State w'ere not called upon to act; but 
occasions might arise when their aid might 
have required it ; for the President had not 
always been a Cabinet Minister; and look- 
ing to the Right lion. Gentleman (31r. 
Tierney), he thought the practice ought to 
have begun when he was at the head of the 
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of tins pleasant story i«, that the wh- 
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some thousand volume-, ol seven I 
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bel’ound in booksellers shops am t ^ 
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after applying Ids attention to t 
derous volumes, w’as t.icre any d ^ ^ 
to his initiating himself into the cu 
business of the office, hy takiug ^ 

it . but as to summoning the unpaid me o 
ber, he would not reconunend it, mi 
w as not of opinion that bu.siness cou e 
efficiently performed by voluntary oUiec ■ 
(Hear, hear/) Tl.e retional coum 1“ 

: pursue, and winch w as the one e ^ 

- pursued, was to divide llic business ana ^ ^ 

I the different Commissioners, and then 

I result of their inquiries be taken togs ’ 
without the form of going throng i • 

. thing at a Board. The Commissioners 
^ nerallv when tliey went to tlie Boar 
I treated with respect, and were a t 
f the privileges he had mentioned; a 
0 if any one, after this, complame ‘ 
if more attention had not been , 

it him, and that he was not 
it take a share in the regular 
)t of the President and paid i , iil 

N- he was about as reasonable as the ) 
r. Blue Beard, who being allowed 
to opened for her amusement 

rooms, full of curiosities, ,, 


have begun when he was at the head of the rooms, full of curiosities, considerea 
Board. Among the Commissioners, vyiiilc self badly used, because thehundreoi 
he (Mr. Canning) otvrupied the office of inner apartment, was not likewis 
Pre.sidciit, wore Lord 'IVigainouth and open for her reception, (/.ong^dcr.; 
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if tliis Comnii&s loner had been admitted 
into the inner chamber, he would probably 
have found the President and the assis- 
tant Commissioners engaged upon sub- 
jects he would have thought of a very dry 
and uninviting kind, (y/ laugh,) The 
Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tierney) had 
spoken somewhat lightly of the business 
of the Ecclesiastical Department ; but he 
would assure the House it was not unim- 
portant, and would explain to it the value 
c»f the services of the Hon. Member ( Dr. 
Phiilitnore), to whom it was supposed 
%vould be especially committed the con- 
sideration of these questions. It «as to 
be remembered that I’arliament had very 
liberally given two religions to India. {^A 
hiugh,) When it was said that no legis- 
lative incabures originated with the Board 
of Control, he would remind the Hon, 
Genileman (Mr. Creevey) that lie (iMr. 
Canning) had brought in one, with hismvn 
hands, and had attended it through the 
House. Tlie act he referred to, was that 
for licensing Scotch marriages in India ; 
and It was a .>ubject found to bo of great 
tlifficulty. Other new business had grown 
out of the Charter Act of 1813. By this 
Charter, individuals w'ere authorized to 
proceed to India ; but it required that 
they should apply for a license to the Court 
of Directors, When this was refused, an 
appeal lay from applicants to the India 
Board, and the consideration of these cases 
had occasioned considerable additional bu- 
siness at the lJc>ai\L In mentioning this 
sufjjcct, hv felt it due to the Court of Di- 
rector^. to speak of their conduct. The 
provision in the Charter to which he al- 
luded was opposed, on the ground that 
the Directors would be likely to use the 
power it gave them to refuse licenses, ar- 
bitrarily. Tiie applications that had been 
ma<le to them for licenses to go out to In- 
tlia, since the renewal of the Charter, 
were between four and five hundred, of 
which the Court of Directors had refused 
about one-third. As a test of the general 
propriety of these decisions, he had to 
state that but a third of that third which 
had been refused permission to goto India 
had succeeded in getting the refusals, re- 
versed by the Beard of Control ; and tiiat 
two-thirds of their decisions had been 
confirmed. If be (Mr. Canning) had suc- 
ceeded in satisfying the House that tlie 
business in the Board was such, he would 
not say as to transcend the talents of one 
man to perform, with all the application 
of which he was master, but such as no 
man could, unassisted, perform, in tlie 
usual portion of time that he could devote 
to official duties; if he had shewn that, in 
the discharge of these duties, he (Mr. 
Canning) had been materially aided by 
the other Commissioners, and that without 
their aid, the business of the department 
could not have been so well performed ; 
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he had made out a strong case against the 
abolition of the offices in question. He 
knew only of two other grounds on which 
the motion of the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Creevey) could be agreed to ; a motion 
w hich, w hatever w^as its professed object, 
was really intended to abolish the Board 
altogether. These grounds were, first, 
that by this measure the salaries of the 
Commissioners would be spared, and re- 
vert to the pockets of the public; and, 
secondly, if there should be no saving to 
tlie public, it would at any rate be con- 
solatory for a suffering nation to see places 
reduced, from wiiich official persons, in 
times of distress, enjoyed an invidious 
affiuence. Die Right Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Tierney) had answered the first part 
of the argument by stating, that the sa- 
laries of the Members of the Board were 
derived from tlie East- India Company ; 
and tijat if the Board was abolished, the 
money ^vcnt back, not into the pockets of 
trie subject, but into the coffers of the 
Company, 'fhe Lest proof of this asser- 
tion was to be found in* the fact, that dur- 
ing the time which occurred between his 
(iNIr. Canning’s) redgnation of the office 
of President and the appointment of the 
Ilig/it Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wynn), tlie 
salary, which was not accepted by the in- 
termediate holder of* it (3Ir. Bathurst) re- 
mained with the Company. If the Hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Creevey) and the Right 
Hon. Member (Mr. Tierney) wished fora 
saving to the public, they ought to have 
been earlier in the field ; they were a-year 
too late. But there was the other argument 
ill reserve, and one ti^hich he felt some diffi- 
culty in dealing with, namely, that though 
the public w'ould reap no advantage from 
the office, it was inexpedient at a time of 
public suffering that the holders of office 
should be wallowing in the enjoyment of 
that wiiich was not witliin the reach of 
Olliers. Pie by no means meant to com- 
pare tlie tenure by which office was held 
w ith that by which property was ; yet it, 
w*as such arguments as these, that struck at 
the root of all property. It w^as the de- 
ceitful language that was softly vi'Iiispered 
to tlie distressed, by those who desired to 
take advantage of the miseries of their 
country. (Hear, hear., hear/) “ Here you 
see these rolling in affluence, while you 
sufr'er these dreadful privations.** Die 
belief that whatever was enjoyed by the 
rich was an injury to the poor ; the feeling 
that gave satisfaction to a man when he 
saw the prosperity of others, lessened, 
without its betteting himself ; which led 
him to glory because he 

♦* Saw no contiguous palace rear its head, 

♦* To mock the meanness of his humble shed,” 

was one which ought never to be encou- 
raged. It had in all ages, led to the cver- 
throw of states, and the subversion of pri- 
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\ate rights ; and it behoved the House well 
to consider the consequences, {)efbre they 
gave their sanction to any arguments found- 
ed upon such a principle. {^Hear,}tcar !) It 
was a principle which, in its operation, went 
to diffuse that raiser)’’ wliich could not be pre- 
vented: to render men dissatisfied without 
its improving their condition ; and to destroy 
the possessions of one chus, not because they 
were injurious to any other, but because 
they communicated comforts and advan- 
tages which it was not the lot of others to 
partake of. He allowed tint between the 
salaries of office and the rights of propei ty 
there was an immense distance ; but the 
intermediate space was filled up with pro- 
perty of different denomination, and held 
on ditlerent tenures, all of which this prin- 
ciple would affect. There w^as absolute 
property ; there was constructive property ; 
there was property net descendible, &c. ; 
and through each of tliese gradations, 
from the first attacli. on tlie emoluments 
of office, the spirit of confiscation mounted, 
and under the doctrine they heard ad- 
vanced that niglit, every notion of riglit and 
property would become lost and destroyed 
through its desolating influence, (//car, 
hear, hear! ) Let it not be said, that when 
an office could be clearly proved to be 
useless, that he (iMr. Canning) would de- 
fend its continuance, or argue against 
its abolition. But let it be abolished on 
the fair plea of its inutility or expense ; 
let it not be cut down merely on the 
ground that it afforded affluence to the 
possessor^ of it, and was an eyesore to 
the wretched, {^Hear, hear, hear!) As 
coupled with this subject, he must notice 
another doctrine, as romantic as it is un- 
just, that tlie salaries of office were, of all 
other kinds of income, that wliich should 
most suffer, for the sake of revenue. He 
knew of only two classes of men in the 
history of the world ; the Jews anciently, 
and the Roman Catholics more recently, 
who were considered as a fair subject of 
taxation from which their fellow citizens 
were exempted ; and he protested against 
placing the holders of office in this situa- 
tion, and thus conferring upon them the 
privilegium odiosum, of bearing more than 
their due proportion of the public bur- 
dens. When lie argued for the utility 
of the office which the motion of the Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Creevey) went to abolish, 
he did not say but it w as possible to abuse 
it ; he did not say that it miglit not be 
filled by idle persons ; hut this he would 
say, that there was business enough to 
do; andtiiat there w ere sufficient motives to 
activity, unless the Commissioners formed 
a kind of conspiracy for indolence. No 
man would submit to fill the office ineffi- 
^ciently, who was quaillied to fill any other 
office ; nor could lie continue in it, without 
a bona,fide tli.scharge of useful and impor- 
tant duties. He w as speaking of establi-'h- 


ments, not of men ; and, therefore, he 
w ould say, that a Board with its present 
number of Commissioners, a President 
who were either a Cabinet Minister or 
in immediate communication with the 
Cabinet Ministers, could conduct the busi- 
ness lietter than a Secretaiy of State, The 
President would desert liis duty, if he 
did not consider himself as bearing all the 
responsibility of the office ; but he might 
divide its duties widi his asdstants. A 
Board which stood between the Govern- 
ment and Court of Directors, seemed 
more capable of controlling the latter than 
a Secretary of State, who would be imme- 
diately subject to the commands of the 
Sovereign. Tliinking, then, tlie Board a 
useful establisliment ; believing that, as at 
present constituted, it answered all the 
purpo^jes of its institution, and tliat tlie 
Commissioners proposed to be reduced 
w ere necc&saiy for its efficiency ; he could 
not consent to the present motion. When 
future Presidents shall cease to follow 
the example of their predece->sors ; )vlien 
the business shall be neglected by careless 
Commissioners, or by an idle St^cretary, 
he would then, and not till then, allow that 
it w'as an office which Parliament might 
consent to reform, or, in other words, to 
destroy ; but at present he would say, tliat 
such w^as the extent of business to be 
performed ; such the vigilance, activi- 
ty, and information of the minor offi ■ 
cers in departments, with whom the 
Board must keep pace ; such the impor- 
tance of the matter that demanded their 
deliberation and decision ; and sucli the 
publicity given to the conduct of the Board, 
by discussions like the present, that every 
security is given for tlie faithful discharge 
of duty ; and no Commissioner can now' 
ever be so idle at that office, as was tl»c 
Hon. ?dover of the resolution now lie- 
fore the House. (Bo?/d and continued 
elite r^,) 

Mr. F Bu vton rose, amid cries of 
“ question , and said he should detain tiie 
House very shortly, and merely to inform 
it, that had it not been for tlie Board of 
Control, a dispatcli from the Court of 
Directors would have gone to India res- 
pecting the burning of widow's, wbidi 
would have been a disgrace to a Christian 
Government. It was owing to the sound, 
liberal, and enlarged view's of that Board, 
that it was not adopted. He should vote 
against the motion. 

Mr. C. ir. Wpnn said, it would be un- 
necessary for him to enter into any defence 
of the Board of Control, or to utter one 
word against the Hon. Gent.’s motion, 
after the able observations which tiie House 
had just heard. He felt that the speeches of 
his Hon. Friendnearhim (Mr. Courtenay), 
and of the Right Hon. Gentleman wlio 
had lately filled the office of President, 
contained a full, satisfactory, and sufficient 
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answer to the remarks of the Hon. IV lover. 
He himself (Mr. Wynn) had not been in 
office more than a month ; but, judging 
from what he saw, and the mass of busi- 
ness that was to be performed, he could 
say that the statement of his Hon. 
Friend was completely borne out by facts. 
Though, therefore, he was not under the ne- 
cessity of saying any tiling in answer to the 
charges against the office, he must make 
an observation on what he conceived to be 
the real object of the motion. As the 
Hon. Mover, who occupied the place of 
Secretary in 1806, iiad kept silence for 
fifteen year», on the inefficiency of the 
offices which he now proposed to abolish, 
he must have some reason for now speak- 
ing out, wiiich he had not before. That 
object was easily guessed at. He had 
employed his motion merely as a peg on 
which to hang lus remarks against him 
(Mr. Wynn). In pursuance of that de- 
sign, the Hon. IVlover had stated that his 
(IVIr. Wynn’s) accession to office was a 
purchase of family interest. To answer 
seriously a charge of this kind, would be 
to acknow ledge the probability of its truth ; 
and therefore he would not say one word 
on the subject. He had now sat in the 
House for twenty-five years, and he called 
upon Hon, Gentlemen who had observed 
his conduct, to say whether lie had given 
ground for such insinuations? The lion. 
Gentleman, in order to make out the 
charge of sacrinciug principle to place, 
)»ad mentioned his (Mr. Wynn’s) vote 
against the salt-tax, before he came into 
office, and his support of it, on a late oc- 
casion, But was there any thing incon- 
sistent in voting against a tux, at one time, 
and for it, at another? [Cties if hear 
from the o})pui>iti'i)ibenehef>.^ He was glad 
of that cheer, because it showed that he 
was understood by those who with him, 
before 1806, opposed the property tax, 
and who aftei wards preserved and in- 
creased it. In the ca^e in question, he 
tiiought the salt-tax oij>ject ion able, and 
voted for its repeal. lie still retffined 
the same opinion ; but he was prevented 
from giving las vote, by circumstances 
which had occurred in the interval be- 
tw'oenthe former and the recent discussion. 
The House had voted that a sinking fund 
of 5,000,000/. was necessary to support 
public credit ; the faith of l^arliament w as 
pledged to tliis amount; the jiubl'c cre- 
ditor rtdied on its maintenance ; a gre.vt 
financial operation, rcnderetl jiracticable 
by a rigid adherence to national engage- 
ments, was going on in consequence ; and 
this was the time adopted for moving the 
repeal of a tax which had entered a-, a 
necessary element into the fund which the 
resolution of the House had pledged it 
to support. If, after passing this resolu- 
tion, the House should in tiie course of 
eight days, turn round and destroy its own 


w'ork, it would have for ever rendered 
itself unworthy of the confidence of the 
public. He did not, therefore, change 
his ideas of the impolicy of the salt- tax ; 
but he had allowed his ideas rt^arding 
its immediate repeal, to be overruled 
by imperious circumstances. Tlie Hon. 
Gentleman had quoted to him (Mr. 
Wynn) Uie opinions of branches of his 
family with whom he differed. He (Mr. 
Wynn) might say, that he had the honour 
to belong to a family tlie branches of 
which often took different sides in politics. 
He allowed those of them, wdio ciifiered 
from him tlie credit of honestly foraiing 
and following their opinions ; and he 
claimed the same credit for himself. Tlie 
argument drawn by the Honourable Gen- 
tleman against tlie possession of seats by 
the Commissioners of tlie Board of Con- 
trol, did not appear to him (Mr. Wynn) 
to be well founded. It could not at tliat 
time be foreseen that we should have, includ- 
ing our India Kstablishments, a revenue 
of 80,000,000/. to be administered; and 
the Act of Parliament tiiat admitted the 
Commissioners to hold seats, w'as as valid 
as tile Act which was supposed to exclude 
them. With regard to the charge of his 
having changed his opinions witli his 
situation, it was unfounded. He (Mr. 
Wynn) did not accept of office, till lie 
found that the opinions of those with 
whom he joineil, coincided with his own. 
If an opportunity should occur when an 
expression should be called for of any of 
his former opinions, he was prepared 
to show that they had undergone no 
change, and till such an opportunity ar- 
rived, he must be content to pass by 
with indifference any insinuations to the 
contrary'. 

Lord BinningdXA not w'ish to enter into the 
discussion which liad been so ably set at 
rest by the speech of his Right Hon. 
Friend. He merely wished to say a 
w ord, in answer to the charge of the Hon. 
Member for Weymouth (Mr. Buxton), 
who said that a dispatch from the Board 
of Directors, wliicli would have disgraced 
Chvi-Aianity, had been stopped by the 
Board of Control, and prevented from be- 
ing tmusuiitted to India. It was incor- 
rect ; the despatch was not stopped ; it 
W'as not a *disg>ace to Christianity. It W'as 
fieely dealt \>uh at the Board, and tlien 
adopted ; but did not originally at all 
deserv e ilie cliaracttr given to it by the 
Hon. Gent. 

Mr. B. Bathumt (so far as we could 
hear him from tlie noise in the gallery and 
the house) gave a similar explanation ; 
and bore a similar testimony. 

Dr. Biiillimore addressed the House 
amid cues of “ QncbtumJ" He could 
assure Hun. Members, that he would not 
long intrude upon their patience. He rose 
only to repel a charge against his charac- 
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ter, and he trusted that the personal attack 
of the Hon. Gentleman (Mr, Creevey) 
would not lead him (Dr, Pbillimore) to 
be personal in return. He must, how- 
ever, tell that Hon. Member, that before 
he again threw out *uch insinuations, and 
indulged in such charges, he should exa- 
mine more strictly the grounds on which 
they were bottomed. He did not know 
what the Hon. Gent, meant by accusing 
him of deserting his principles, because 
he did not occupy the benches on the Hon. 
Member’s side of the House ; he never 
jiartook the opinions, enjoyed the commu- 
nications, or joined the party of the Hon. 
Gentleman. But he was inconsistent, it 
w^as said j and he had cost the country a 
million and a half of money, how 

was that made out — ^Iiow was that charge 
justified ? Tlje Hon. Gentleman answered 
that he (Dr. Phillimore) had voted for a 
repeal of the salt-tax, before he came into 
office ; and that he voted against tljat re- 
peal, when in office. The statement ^^as 
incorrect. He bad never voted for an im- 
mediate repeal ; though he knew tlie charge 
w^s malevolently made out of doors, and 
attempted to be supported on garbled ex- 
tracts from his speeches. He disdained to 
reply to tlie quarter whence this imputa- 
tion proceeded ; but in his place in Parlia- 
ment he was willing to explain his conduct, 
Tlie resolution which he had brouglit for- 
ward, and which was studiously omitted in 
the garbled extracts from his speeches, 
merely pledged the House to ‘‘ take tlie 
earliest opportunity” to consider of tlie 
repeal of tlie tax. He wished to abstain 
from speaking of himself,- hut as he was 
forced, in self-defence, to rise, he would 
conclude by assuring the House, that 
when he accepted of office, he resolved to 
do his duty to the utmost of his abilities. 
Hiose who knew him, through a laborious 
life, would easily believe the truth of this 
declaration ; and from those who knew- 
him not, and who could not be supposed 
to place the same confidence in his profes- 
sions, he would only beg that they w ould 
give them credit, when they saw the duty 
fulfilled. 

Tlie cries of “ Question** now became 
loud and general, and no other Gentleman 
otfering himself to the attention of the 
House, 

Mr, Creevey briefly replied. He wished 
to say a few words on what had occurred 
in the debate, though he appeared to great 
disadvantage in treading the boards after 
the great performer, (ui laugh.) He (Mr. 
Creevey) understood, before he cam& into 
the House, that tlie great performer was to 
be put in requisition to-night; and that this 
was his last apjx)arance on this stage for 
some time, (yf linitth,) Like some other 
great actors, he had overdone his part, and 
exhausted his powers, by iinvaiying repe- 
tition. The House had heard all the 


changes rung on a few' words ; and each 
time, his friends laughed at his repeated 
attempts at wagger}', as if they were new. 
Thus they had heard no less than four or 
five times, the very amusing phrases of the 
idle secretary,” “ the idle, loitering, 
newspaper-reading secretary,” the idle 
park-window gazing secretary,” “ the 
idle secretary’s stillness of stagnation.” 
{A laugh, ) But w ould the House believe 
that all these epithets applied to the secre- 
tary — -that this portrait of an idle secretary 
was the exact description of the great per- 
former himself ? {l.oiA laughittgf andciies 
of Hearty hear!**) The great performer 
was precisely tlie idle secretary. (^A lattgh.) 
Did he never hear of an idle ambassador 
with a large salary (loud laughing), who 
went to a country where there was no 
court, to welcome a king wlio did not ar- 
rive ? Tile great performer only took for 
granted, and for the indulgence of his wag- 
gery, tliat he W'as an idle secretary — a cha- 
racter which his right Hon. Friend (Mr, 
Tierney) would not give him ; but all the 
w'orld knew that he was a richly paid, idle 
ambassador. (A la^tgii,) Let a jury of the 
country be empanelled — let him and the 
great performer be judged by impartial 
men ; and he had no dread of the decision 
that would be given. Being sent abroad 
on an en'and to a court, where none ex- 
isted, he returned an idle ambassador, to 
try his hand at being a first-rate wag. 
[A laugh,) Having attempted to tumouthis 
friend the Noble Marquis (Londonderry), 
he was himself turned out, and saw the No- 
ble Marquis the distributor of office. He 
then accepted of a place under that Noble 
Maixjuis, whom he had pronounced inca- 
pable. He was sent out of the country on 
an idle mission^ — he returned to serve un- 
der the Noble Man^uis, and, after having 
played his appointed time, he came down 
to-night for his benefit. (Loud laughing,) 
The House had heard his perfonnance ; 
and his friends had applauded. His still- 
ness of stagnation seemed to please Ids 
audience, a^ much as his mirthful rapture. 
(A laugh.) He appeared to be the de- 
light of the House, when he talked of 
idle, window'-looking secretaries” and 
still stagnations.” But, leaving his 
jokes and waggery out of the question, 
what had the great performer said in de- 
fence of tlie Board, and the two paid com- 
missioners ? Nothing at all ; unless that it 
w as necessai'y to have a Noble Lord and a 
Right Hon. Gentleman to read his papers 
for him. (A laugh.) Could not two 
clerks read these papers as well as two 
commissioners ? Was it necessary, for this 
puipose, to have two Members of Parlia- 
ment ? The House had only heard of 
fifteen bills being presented by them, in so 
many years : but could not these Bills have 
l>een prepared, without them ? Why four 
Members in the House, from the Board ? 
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He (Mr. Creevey) never denied the utility 
of tj^e President; all he contended for 
was, that with an active President, no as- 
sistant commissioners were necessary. 
Tliough this motion should be lost, he did 
not despair, notwithstanding all the wag- 
gery of the great performer, to carry his 
point at last, and turn out the learned ci- 
vilian (Dr, Phihimore). [A lau^k, and 
HeaVf hear /) 

Mr, Astellf amidst cries of question,^' 
hoped the House would give him credit 
for sufficient discretion, not to attempt to 
occupy much of their time at that hour, 
on a suljtject which had been so fully discus- 
sed ; and, indeed, his chief object in rising 
w as to repel the attack made upon the Court 
of Directors by the Hon. 3fember for Wey- 
mouth (Mr, F. Buxton), vvhohad assigned 
as his reason for*^ considering the Board of 
Control necessary and efficient, that they 
had interfered to prevent the transmission 
to India of a dispatch on the subject of 
the Burning of Hindoo Women, which 
W'ould have disgraced Christianity. He 
was sure he (Mr. B.) could have no au- 
thority for such declaration, which was 
not founded in fact, as had been fairly 
stated by the Noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Binning) ; the circumstances attending 
which, Mr. Astell confirmed. And, indeed, 
he could not contain his asloiu?,hnient and 
regret, that tlie Hon. Gentleman should 
entertain such an opinion of the conduct 
and character of the Court of Directors, 
after the expot^c of their proceedings, and 
the justice done to them by his Right Hon. 
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Friend (Mr. Canning), On the subject 
immediately before the House, Mr. As- 
tell would say a few words ; and he was 
happy to have received such assurances of 
the efficiency of the two late Commissioners 
on salary, as would induce him no longer 
to consider them as sinecurists ; in which 
case, he would have felt it his duty to have 
voted against them; and, at all events, lie 
was confident that this discussion would 
have the eiJect of producing great diligence 
and activity in future, in the Members 
of the Board. To the argument that, be- 
cause the salaries and expense of the Board 
were paid by the East- India Company, 
and not by the public, there was no 
occasion for the House to interfere in 
tliis question, Mr. Astell must decidedly 
object ; and he tliought liiat the East-India 
Company hatl as fair a claim as the pub- 
lic, to any savings that might be made. 
On the whole, die mover did not appear 
to have made out a case, and tlierefore 
Mr. Astell must oppose the motion. 

Mr.Biixion explained, and expressed his 
satisfaction at finding the information he 
had received was incorrect ; but he received 
it from a quarter on which he had every 
reason, he thought, to rely for its accuracy, 
though not through any official channel, 
either at the Board of Control or at the 
India House, 

The House then divided, wlien the num- 
bers were — 

For the motion, 88 — Against it, 273 — 
Majority for Ministers, 185, 
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Wednesday j March 20. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East- India Stock was this day 
held, at the Compaiiy*s House, in Leaden- 
liall-street. 

Tile IMinutes of die last Court having 
been read : 

'Hie Chairman (T. Reid, Esq.) ac- 
quainted the Court, diat the general ac- 
count of the Company’s Stock, per com- 
putation, for India, tc^ the 1st of May 

1820, and for England to the 1st of May 

1821, was laid before the Ihoprietors. He 
further acquainted tiie Court, that certain 
papers, which had been laid before Par- 
liament since the last General Court, 
were now submitted to tlicir consideration, 
in conformity with chapter 1, section iv. of 
the By-Laws. 

Tlie titles of these papers were read, as 
follow : 

An account of all warrants or instru- 
ments, granting any salaiy or compensa- 


tion, annuity or superannuation, agreed to 
by the Court of Directors, from the 24th 
of January last to the present time. 

A return of the total expense of the 
East- India Company’s College at Hailey- 
bury, since its establishment to 1820, in- 
clusive. 

A return of die number of Writers sent 
out to India and China, in eacli of the 
years, from the establishment of the Col- 
lege at Hailey bury ; distinguishing the 
number who have attended the regular 
terms at College from those who have not- 

A return of the present establishment at 
the College at Haileybury, distinguishing 
the names of the persons employed, the 
offices they hold, and the amount of pay 
and allowances of each. 

A return of the total expense of the 
East- India Company’s Military Seminary 
at Addiscombe, since its establishment to 
1820, inclusive. 

A return of the number of Cadets edu- 
cated at Addiscombe, and sent out to 
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India in each year,, from its establishment 
to 1820, inclusive. 

. A ret?im of the number of Cadets sent 
out to In^ by the East- India Company, 
for ^eir Military Estabiishmente, in ^ch 
year, since 1814, inclusive; distinguish- 
ing the number to each Presidency, and 
the number in each year, that have been 
sent from the Military Seminary at Addis- 
combe, and who have been instructed in 
the Hindoostanee language before their 
departure. 

A return, in detail, of the present es- 
tablishment at tlie Military luminary at 
Addiscombe, stating the amount and pay 
of each of the persons employed, and the 
total of the whole. 

Regulations passed by the Governments 
of India, in the year 1820, which have 
been laid before Parliament, in pursuance 
of the 53d of Geo. III. 

An account of superannuations granted 
to the Company’s servants in England, 
under the 53d of Geo. Ill, chap. 155, since 
the meeting of the last Court. 

The Chairman then informed the Court, 
that the grant, for three years, to Dr. Gil- 
christ, of a pension of ^200 per annum, 
and of £150 per annum to defray the ex- 
pense of a lecture-room ; and also the 
compensation of £2,000, which had been 
voted to Mr. I. H. Pelly, had received the 
approbation of the Commissioners for ma- 
naging the Affairs of India. 

ilie Chairman next stated, that the Court 
of Directors had, on tlie 20th ult. come to 
a resolution to engage the ship Princess 
Amelia, in consequence of the ship 
Thames, which was driven ashore near 
Eastbourne, not being in a state to pro- 
ceed on her voyage with the other Com- 
pany’s ships. 

The resolution of the Court of Directors 
was then read. 

“ At a Court of Directors, held on 
“ Wwlnesday, the 20th Feb. 1822: 

“ Resolved by the Ballot unanimouslv. 
“ That, it appearing by the Report of the 
** Company’s Master Attendant and Sur- 
“ veyor of Shipping, who were sent down 
“ to Uie assistance of the ship Tliames, on 
“ shore off Eastbourne, that in the event 
“ of her being floated (which is very 
“ doubtful) there is no probability of her 
“ being repaired in time to proceed with 
“ the direct China ships of the present 
“ season ; and as it is necessary that a ship 
“ should l>e immediately engaged in the 
“ room of the “ Thames;” andtheemor- 
“ gency of the case will not admit of tlie 
“ delay which the ordinary course of en- 
“ gaging a ship on tender by public ad- 
** vertisement would necessarily create, 
“ the ofier by Robert Williams, Esq. of 
“ the ship Princess Amelia for a voyage 
“ to China be accepted, at the rate of 
“ J^14. lOs. per ton, and in every other 
« respect upon terms nearly similar to 


“ those on which that ship was tendered 
‘‘ on the 9th ultimo, for a voyage to India ; 
“ such alterations only being made are 
“ necessary in consequence of her being 
“ now to proceed to China.” 

iNIr. R Jackson said, it was proper that 
the Court should have the explanation of 
tlie circumstances under which this vessel 
had been engaged. That explanation was 
perfectly satisfactory ; and he heard it with 
mach pleasure, because it clearly showed 
the sincerity of the Court of Directors, in 
their desire to take up shipping on the 
great principle of public contract, except 
where absolute necessity, as in the present 
case, rendered it impossible ; a contingency 
for which the law had provided. 

MIDSHIPMEN IN THE COMPANY’S 
SERVICE. 

The Chairman was about to put the 
question of adjournment, when 

Mr. R. Jackson rose and said that, at 
the last Court he had made some ol>serva- 
tions relative to the situation of the young 
midshipmen in the Company’s seiaice. lie 
stated at that time, that due attention did 
not seem to be paid to their morals, educa- 
tion, and discipline ; in short, that there 
did not appear to exist that paternal feel- 
ing towards those young men which was 
extended to the other servants of the Com- 
pany. He was happy to perceive that his 
observations were heard with great kind- 
ness and attention by the gentlemen be- 
hind the bar, and he now wished to know 
whether any thing had been done to re- 
medy the defect which he had taken the 
liberty to point out ? 

The Chairman answered, that the Court 
of Directors felt very much obliged to the 
learned Gent, for his suggestion on this 
subject, and had come to a resolution 
relative to the care and education of the 
Midshipmen, which should be read for 
the information of the Court. 

“ At a Court of Directors held on Wed- 
nesday, the 5th December 1821 : 

Reiiolved : That adverting to the very 
early age at which raidsliipmen are per- 
“ mitted to enter into the service in the 
Company’s own ships ; the limited edu- 
“ cation, as well moral as nautical, which 
“ they can have attained at that time ; 
“ their exposed situation from associations 
“ which the performance of their duty 
“ must frequently occasion ; and the ira- 
“ portaiit trusts which the service opens to 
“ them in future life ; the Commander, 
independently of the necessary attentions 
“ to religious duties which the regulations 
“ enjoin, be required to give his best 
assistance towards carrying into effect a 
“ system of education for the midshipmen 
‘‘ in his ship ; and for that purpose to 
‘‘ make such arrangements as will afford 
“ all practicable opportunities of hnprove- 
ment among those young persons, not 
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** only in their professional pursuits, but 
“ in their general education. 

“ That the Commander shall, for this 
purpose, avail himself of the aid of all 
** or any of the officers on board, and shall, 
on the conclusion of each \oyage, report 
to the Committee of Shipping the names 
“ of such officers as shall by their endea- 
vours have best promoted the objects of 
** the Committee. 

“ That all the midshipmen who are not 
** particularly engaged on the duty of the 
“ ship do, every morning after breakfubt, 
“ assemble in the cuddy, or some other 
“ convenient place which tlie Commander 
** may appoint, and there be instructed in 
**■ navicration, &c. until noon. 

7’hat each midshipman do work his 
“ day’s work, and keep a journal, inwdiich 
he is to enter the full work of each day: 
“ and that such journal be sent to the 
“ Shipping Odice at the conclusion of each 
“ voyage for the purpoie of being laid 
“ before the Committee for their inspection. 

Timt one watch of mid'^hipmon do 
** take observations for the latitude at noon 
“ every day, and that every other favour- 
' “ able opportunity be embraced to make 

“ them skilful in taking lunar observations, 
“ as well as finding the latitude and time 
“ by the stars,” 

Mr. /2. Jackson offered his thanks with 
great sincerity to the Court of Directors, 
for the considerate attention wiiicli they 
had paid to this subject. They had em- 
bodied in their resolution all that the most 
[ humane and enlightened mind could de- 

sire ; and no person could read it without 
being satisfied of tlie w'isdom by which it 
was dictated, and of the excellent effects 
which it must necessarily produce. Every 
friend and every relation of those young 
men must share in the obligation which 
, be felt to the Court of Directors, for the 

conduct which they had pursued . It 
would, he conceived, be verv* satisfactory 
to every person connected with the Com- 
pany, if this rcsol ution were ]>rinted ; the 
expense would be but trifling, and the ad- 
vantage would be considerable. If a parent 
wished to send his son out in the Com- 
pany’s maritime service, a paper like this 
would enable him to judge wliether he was 
placing his child in a situation where he 
would be tauglit tlie principles of moral 
rectitude, or whether he w;is giving him 
up to moral immolation. (Wear, hear.') 
It was not necessai*)’ tliat he should make 
a specific motion on this subject ; it 
would, he was sure, be enough to mention, 
that if this resolution were jirinted, as w'as 
done with respect to the regulations of tlieir 
seminary at Ad<li‘^combe, it would pro- 
duce a most beneficial effect. 

THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 

Mr. JR. Jackson said he was now about 
to ask another question, which he looked 
Jsiatic Jonrn. — No. J®* 
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upon as one of inconceivable importance ; 
a question that compriised and embodied 
matter of much national interest and 
national feeling. The question was, whe- 
ther it was or was not true that tlie illus- 
trious nol Jeman at the head of the Bengal 
Government had sent in his resignation ? 
If he had done so, he (Mr. Jackson), in 
the name of his country, deplored the 
event. He now requested to be put in 
possession of the fact, reserving to himself 


the right of making a few observations after i 

his question was ausw’crcd. I 

The Chair rn a n Inanswerto the learn- { 

ed Gentleman’s question I may venture to ] 

say, that such a resignation, or intimation \ 

of a disposition to be relieved from the I 


fatigues and duties of his government, has 
been received from the nobleman alluded 
to. AVhen I state this, I may be allowed to 
obseiwe, that I feel a very sincere regret on 
account of the resignation of that Noble 
Lord ; I feel if, because I believe no man 
ever felt a livelier interest in the affairs of 
this Company, or laboured mure hard for 
their success and prosperity than he did. 
(Hcavy hear I also think it right to 
state, that the Court of Directors, in com- 
pliance with the anxious deshe of the 
Govei nor- General, have recently been oc- 
cupied ill considering of a fit and proper 
person to succeed him,” 

Mr. S. /Itrm wished some fiuther ex- 
planation to be given, lest it might be sup- 
posed, out of doors, that the Noble Mar- 
quis had resigned through disgust ; when, 
perhaps, the fact was that he had retired in 
consequence of ill health. 

The Chainnan . — “ llie Noble Lord i5 
not coming home from disgust ; but hia 
resignation has been accepted at his own 
earnest and anxious desire, and much 
against the will of the Court of Directors.” 
[Heary hear /) 

Mr. R. Jackson said, be was not now 
about to enter into the various merits of 
this Noble Person. Tliough he had 
traced every one of his footsteps since he 
became Governor General as anxiously as 
most men, and though he had abundant 
reason to applaud his conduct, still be did 
not mean, on the present occasion, to take 
a review of his merits and services. He 
felt that this was the less necessary, l>ecause 
an Hon. Friend of liis (Mr, D. Kinnard), 
whom he now saw in his place, had given 
an intimation that he would, if the sub- 
ject were not intermediately taken up by 
some Gentleman behind the bar, feel it 
his duty, as a Proprietor, to bring the 
merits of the Noble Lord before the Court ; 
and he was sure the time would shortly 
come, w'hen eveiy sentiment of gratitude 
towards that exalted person would be 
publicly manifested. He took it for 
granted that the Hon. Cliairman and hii 
colleagues had used every means in their 
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power to protract the period of the Noble 
Marquis’s return to as distant a period as 
possible; and that, at all events, such an 
atraagement had been made as would in- 
smie his stay until the arrival of his suc- 
eesscp; He must, indeed, have been but 
a c^[)serv'er of the Noble Marquis’s 
administration, who did not feel and see 
it to be a matter of national importance 
that that great state^^inan sliould; if possi- 
ble, continue long enough in India to 
consolidate those mighty plans, which he 
had brought so nearly to perfection, ( fftar-, 
hear /) Where a man had a large family, 
and w'as urged by a thousand private feel- 
ings and domestic affections, it was not 
extraordinary that he should endeavour to 
escape from the fatigues of a laborious, 
though elevated situation ; but, in comply- 
ing with the desire of the Marquis of 
Hastings, he hoped it would be arranged 
so as to render his resignation as little in- 
jurious as possible to the public service. 
In alluding to the successor of the Noble 
Marquis, he w’^as not going to inquire who 
that individual might be; but he adjured 
the Court of Directors, by every appeal 
which could reach the patriot heart, not to 
suffer any motive to sway their decision, 
in appointing a person to fill this most 
arduous situation, except that which was 
connected with greatness of talent and 
purity of character. In a country like 
this, where strong political feeling pre- 
vailed, it was not surprising that, at times, 
attempts had been made to bring this 
office within the scope of a particular poli- 
tical arrangement. But the Court of 
Directors bad, more than once, stood 
fonvard and opposed the political arrange- 
ment of the day, and w ithheld their assent, 
till a Governor GeneraUvas named in whose 
eminent talents and high character they 
could place complete confidence. He 
hoped that such would ever be their con- 
duct. They could not, it was true, ex- 
pect a Cornwallis, a Wellesley, ora Hast- 
ings, to rise up every day; such men 
were of rare production. But the Court 
of Directors were, above all persons in 
this empire, the best enabled to judge of 
the individual whose acquirements ap- 
peared to be the best calculated for this 
great office; and, therefore, he urged 
them to firmness and impartiality in their 
decision. Tlie territories of India, vast 
and splendid as they w’ere,^ — the Govern- 
ment of India, great and interesting as it 
was,— depended for security on the w'isdom 
. of their choice. The nature of that Go- 
vernment had, for years, engaged much 
of the political philosophy of Europe in 
Its contemplation. It was declared to be 
an anomaly; and such indeed it was, and 
a proud one too. But the most extraordi- 
nary part of this anomaly w as, that, pos- 
sessing those immense territories (terri- 
tories which every thinking man must view 


as the right arm of the British Empire), 
the affiurs of India should be so little 
understood in this country, although the 
fate of the one seemed interwoven with 
that of the other. So little, indeed, were 
they understood, and so averse were per- 
sons ill public life from their conside- 
ration, that, in the Senate of tlie nation, 
in the Grand Council of the empire, it 
had been recently and openly avowed, that 
the introduction of subjects connected with 
our Indian territories was the signal for 
members to leave the House ! This was 
the reason assigned for ceasing to bring 
forward an annual Indian budget. A bad 
reason, for a worse conduct ! That practice 
had been discontinued for some years ; 
but he had always viewed it as one of the 
best measures that was ever devised for 
England and for India. He thought so, 
because it operated as a check on indi- 
viduals, both on this and on the other side 
of tfie water ; it kept all their function- 
aries, from the highest to the lowest, in 
England and in India, upon the alert, and 
compelled them to understand and vigi- 
lantly administer their affairs, in order to I 

enable them to give this annual account of 
their stewardship. No person w ould have 
supposed it possible that such indiflcrence 
should prevail, who reflects upon the ex- 
tent of our Indian territories, the im- 
mensity of their population, now said to 
consist of a hundred millions I and tlie en- 
larged and benefleial nature of our Indian 
commerce. It was, in fact, a subject which 
comprised every thing that ought to warm ^ 

the heart of a British citizen. Such an 
indifference having, however, been avow- 
ed, the Proprietors were, more than ever, 
cast on the Executive Body, for a wise 
exercise of the power vested in them, v/ith 
respect to the appointment of a Governor 
General. They could not implicitly trust i 
to the judgment of those who frankly 
avowed dista'ste for Indian affairs ; while 
the Court of Directors, many of whom 
had devoted their lives to the contempla- 
tion of such subjects, were competent to 
decide who w'as the most eligible indi- 
vidual to act as Governor General of India. 

He hoped, and he believed, tliat they 
would exercise their knowledge with firm- 
ness and virtue, in selecting a man, whose 
talents and integrity would enable him to 
govern advantageously these immense 
territories. He could scarcely imagine a 
more transcendant degree of political 
wickedness in any Government, than to 
view with apathy tiie interests of so mighty 
an empire t 

The Hon, D. Xinnaircl said he had, on a 
former occasion, intimated his intention, 
if the subject w^ere not introduced from 
another quarter, to bring before the Court 
the meritorious conduct of tlie Marquis of 
Hastings. He at that time threw out the 
intimation, for the purpose of giving a 
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hint of what he believed to be an opinion 
very generally entertained, as to the great 
benefits which had resulted from the pre- 
vious proceedings of the Marquis of Has- 
tings, as well as of the advantages tliat 
might be anticipated from his future go- 
vernment, The motive which had hitherto 
induced him to forbear from taking that 
step was rendered still stronger by what 
had fallen from his Learned Friend, For 
his own part, he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that the statement which had just been 
made by the Hon. Chairman gave him 
very great regret ; and he believed every 
man who wished well to the interests of 
the Company would participate in that 
feeling. He was not about to request sym- 
pathy for any opinions he had formed ; he 
would only intreat of tlie Public that, 
having waited so long, they would now 
wait a little longer, until there were placed 
in the hands of the Proprietors the means 
of giving to the world the rcal histoiy of 
the government of the Marquis of Has- 
tings ; being quite conBdent that that de- 
tail would be found to form an culogium 
Oil the conduct of that Nobleman, far ^mr- 
passing the eloquence of any ?Iember of 
that Court, (^Hcar, hear /) He was ex- 
tremely sorry to hear of the resignation of 
the Marquis of Hastings, which he viewed 
as a public misfortune. Of his successor 
he would siiy nothing, because he had very 
little hope that any successor could be 
found capable of discharging the duties of 
the situation in the able and adequate man- 
ner which he had displayed. Re had no 
desire at the present moment to look for- 
ward to the future, his mind was entirely 
occupied with the recollection of the 
past. ^\ben the day came on which 
they would be called to express their 
opinion of the conduct of tlie Noble Mar- 
quis, it would, he hoped, occur to the 
Directors, that the most serious responsi- 
bility rested on them, botli with respect 
to tlie nomination of a successor, and to 
the recall of the present Gov. -General. 
He trusted they would feel, at that time, 
that they had a most deep stake in con- 
vincing the Proprietors (as he hoped they 
would be able to do), that, at all events, 
no cause existed, connected w^ith any con- 
duct within those walls, that had tended 
to precipitate an occurrence, which the 
influence of necessity alone should have 
produced. It was supposed that the Noble 
Marquis would have remained in India 
to enjoy the honours of his situation for 
a much longer period ; and he hoped that 
he had not retired in consequence of any 
circumstance which might have occurred 
in this country. Flaving fonneijy an- 
nounced his intention to bring this sub- 
ject before the Court, he tliought it right 
to state why he would not now precipitate 
it, and why he deprecated any partial 
discussion. He was perfectly satisfied, 


that not a document could be produced i 
which would not afford additional rea- t 
son to panegyrize the govemment of the | 
Marquis of Hastings. 

Mr. Higbi/ hoped that his Majesty’s Go- ( 
vernment, in co-operation with the Hon. 

Court of Directors, would take care to j 

select such a successor to the Noble Mar- \ 

quis who was now about to return as | 

would satisfy tlie wishes of this country | 

and of India. Undoubtedly it must be f 

satisfactory to the British Public, to tlie i 

friends of humanity, and to all who took | 

an interest in the jirosperity of our com- r 

inerce, and particularly in that extensive 
portion of it which was connected with 
India, when they heard the highly respec- 
table iudi\idual who now filled the chair i 

bear such warm testimony to the merits f 

and deserts of the Noble ^larquis, who ’ 

for so many years filled the arduous situa- | 

tion of Ciiief Goyernor of India, because • 

that respectable individual had the best 
opportunity of properly appreciating tiis 
conduct and services. That the character i 

of an individual, on whom the happiness I 

of a vast population depended in a very T 

considerable degree, should stand in so . 

high and eminent a situation, must afford f 

great satisfaction to the friends of bene- \ 

vole ace, and to all who took an interest { 

in the welfare of mankind. It could not I 

but be a matter of remark, that though | 

history traced to our possession of India . 

a portion of the corruption which was said 
to exist in this country, yet, with all its 
evils, it had given great and eminent eba- ‘ 

racters to Great Britain, both in the di- 
plomatic and military profession. Tlie em- f 

pire had not only received a Wellington “i 

from that source, but also a Wellesley, to 
whose merits the Kast-India Company : 

had done so much justice. He hoped that { 

the recollection of those eminent men, who * 

had, from time to time, held the highly J 

responsible situation of Governor- General, 
would serve, at least, as a stimulus and . 

an inducement to those who had the no- ' 

mination of the Noble Marquis’s successor, ! 

to select some person of high and respec- 
table character, of great and eminent ta- 
lent, and Influenced by those noble feelkigs, 
which reflected honour on human nature, 
to undertake the office. The recollection 
of such great names would, he trusted, 
deter any person from accepting of the si- 
tuation, unless he felt that he was adequate 
to dischrage its duties in every point of 
view. A man, who doubted his capacity 
for the situation, ought to use the language 
heretofore adopted l>y the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, wlien informed that 
the choice of the House had fallen on 
him : “ the station is too elevated for my 
talents ; I will endeavour to deserve it, 
but I cannot say at present that I do.” 

Mr. Hume said, as an allusion had been 
maile to what might hereafter come before 
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the Court, he was anxious to state that, been taken with respect to the return of 


jL whenever any Hon. Gentleman, at either 
,|| side of the bar, brought the subject for- 
JP he would enter fully into the dis- 

j I j eu^on. And, in order to enable him and 

U Gibers to consider the question in its most 

extensive bearing, he hoped documents, 
ll . not merely of a military character, would 

iir be laid before tlie Court, As they had 

A ■ already thanked the Noble IMarquis for his 

*« military achievemGnts, he hoped that their 

attention would not be called to a military 
vote alone, but that an opportunity would 
i be given to the Proprietors to judge of the 

I * conduct of the Noble Marquis as a states- 

I [ man, in administering the government of 

,^l a great empire. He trusted, therefore, 

that the Court of Directors would bo pie- 

I I pared, at the proper time, to lay before the 

I i Proprietors such documents as would 

\ enable them to learn wdiat the Noble 

. \ Marquis had done with reference to the 

I administration of justice in India ; this, 

t he conceived, was a point of much more 

i importance and consequence, than any 

I subject of a mere military nature. He 

j wanted to know what had been done for 

!’ the purposes of reforming certain great 

abuses which existed in the administration 
of justice. Those abuses w ere out of the 
reach of the Government at home, but 
their removal was of the most vital im- 
portance to the Company, niis wrs not 
I the proper time to make farther observa- 

- tions on the subject : he would, therefore, 

content himself with intimating what 
, ijourse he intended to pursue. With re- 

: Epect to the successor of the Noble iVXar- 

• quis, he would only say, that he placed 

.every confidence in the discretion of the 
Executive Body. He hoped the person 
appointed by them would be a roan whose 
character and talents were calculated to 
inspire that confidence, which every in- 
dividual sent out as Gov. General ought 
to possess. India was, in fact, ruled bv 
the Government there ; that Government 
jcould only be checked and controlled by 
the Government at home. But the safety 
and prosperity of the country mamly de- 
pended on the Government which was 
acting on the spot : it was, therefore, of 
the utmost importance that the greatest 
care should be taken in selecting a Gov. 
General. He regretted that the Noble 
Marquis should leave India before his 
[ plans were completed; but he tliought 

j individuals could be found who, in a 

I very short lime, would become most effi- 

cient Governors. He believed, in select- 
j inga Gov. General, the Directors (if he 

I jnight judge from the recent appointments 

j to the Board of Control) would receive 

very little assistance from the Government 
j pf this country. The choice was left to 

; the Executive Body, and he hoped they 

I yvould select a man of talents and integrity. 

Mr. B. Jackson inquired what steps had 


the Marquis of Hastings ? 

The Chairman, — An intimation of the 
Noble Marquis's wish to retire from the 
government has been received; and an 
answer was returned, regretting very 
much the determination of the Noble 
Marquis, and stating tlwt a successor 
would be appointed as soon as possible.** 

MESSRS. HORNBLOWERS’ CASE. 

IMr. Higb^ said, it would be in the re- 
collection of Gentlemen tliat he had, 
some time ago, given notice of his inten- 
tion to bring forward, at the last General 
Court, circumstances respecting contracts 
for iron which had been enter^ into with 
the Company, and for the non-perforrn- 
ance of which, severe penalties had been 
indicted on the parties concerned. The 
lateness of the hour, and his own exhausted 
state at the time, induced him not to bring 
forward his motion on that occasion ; and, 
therefore, he merely moved for the produc- 
tion of papers relative to it He took this 
course the rather because an Hon, Friend 
stated to him that it w ould be better to pro- 
cure the papers in tlie first instance, instead 
of moving, per settle nij for the remission of 
the penalties. His motion for papers was, 
however, met by an adjournment of the 
Court, sine die. It had been his intention 
to introduce the subject again to the Court, 
because he entertained very strong feelings 
with respect to the infiiction oF penalties 
where no loss or inconvenience had been 
sustained by the Company. His objection 
did not rest on legal grounds alone, but 
W’as also supported by feelings of honour 
and justice. He had no personal interest 
in the matter, and therefore he was greatly 
hurt that a motive, for which there was no 
foundation, had been imputed to him ; 
namely, that he was a relativ'e of the com- ^ 

plaining party ; and it vvas also said that 
he was a partizan. He stated then, as 
he stated now, that he had no pe^^onal in- 
terest or motive in tlie matter, and that ho 
was no partizan, except (as he always would 
be, so long as he had strength to perform 
his duty) the steady partizan of the just 
interests, as well as of the honour of the 
Company, and the determined supporter 
of those who appeared to be oppressed- 
He utterly disclaimed being a partizan, in 
the sense in which the worti had been 
applied, and he also tlisciaimed tlie idea 
that he vvas actuated by any motive of pri- 
vate friendship or relationship. At tlie 
same time, he had yet to learn that, be- 
cause a party was related to another whose 
interests were at stake, it was not proper 
for Iiim^to exert himself in defence of tliose 
interests. It was not necessary to go far- 
ther than that Company, or indeed than the 
Directors themselves, to sliew that relations 
were not always considered the last persons 
to be served. He would thus conclude 
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this part of the subject. The system of 
levying penalties, where no loss was 
sustained, be viewed as most unjust; 
thus far only his doctrine went. He 
had never denied that, if a person suf- 
fered inconvenience or loss, he ought to 
receive a remuneration to a certain ex- 
tent ; and, when he gave his opinion on* 
this question, his observation, written on 
the margin, and signed with his initials, was, 
that the whole point reso Iv'ed itself 
into this, whether or not loss had been 
sustained by the non-fulfilment of the 
contract ?” It was contrary to conscience 
and to justice, as Lord Somers, I.ord 
Kenyon, the Lord Chancellor, and other 
able lawyers had held, to exact a penalty 
from a party where no loss had been sus- 
tained; and, therefore, it was contraiy to 
the semblance of justice, contrary to the 
dignity of that Company, and contrary 
to law, to demand a penalty in such cases. 
The parties from wJjom he had derived 
his information on this subject told him 
that no loss had been sustained, and he 
looked in vain to tlie letters and papers 
connected with this question, to find out 
any portion of them in which loss had 
been assigned as a reason for demanding 
the penalty. Not till he attended in that 
Court had he heard any such plea ad- 
vanced, in defence of the conduct of the 
Company ; and, when he did hear it, he 
did not look upon it as material, because 
lie rather doubted the fact ; it struck him 
to partake a good deal of the conduct of 
some men in Courts of Law, w'ho, when 
they advanced something in their defence, 
which did not at first appear, were con- 
sidered merely to have framed an excuse 
for the purpose of procuring delay. That 
was his feeling, and it was more particu- 
larly impressed on Ins mind when the 
Hon. Chairman of the Committee of 
Buying and Warehouses was so mistaken 
in the facts, as to deny that the frost set 
in four days previously to the time fixed 
for the delivery of the iron. He aftcr- 
%vards admitted, however, that he v.as 
in error. He (Air. Kigby) had certainly 
a right to suppose, that the Chairman of 
the Committee that inflicted the penalty 
would at least have been accurately in- 
formed on that point, in the first instance. 
Tliis error (which shewed the necessity of 
Gentlemen being perfectly accurate in 
their statements) created a considerable 
doubt in his mind ; and, considering the 
singularity of the circumstance, it ought, 
he conceived, absolv’e him from the im- 
putation, that he did not feel inclined 
to do justice lo the conduct of tlie Di- 
rectors. He understood since from the 
parties (of whom he had been all along 
inquiring whether loss or inconvenience 
had been sustained) that they had seen an 
Hon. Director, by whom the circumstances 
were investigated, and that they found 
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that loss and inconvenience had been sus- 
tained by the Company. If it were so, 
then, of pourse, his proposition must fall 
to the ground. Had he received this in- 
formation in the first instance, be would 
not have said a word on the subject, and 
he would trouble the Court no further 
about it. He could not, however, help 
apprizing the Court, that he had received 
anotlier statement, complaining of harsh 
treatment, from another party, whom he 
had never seen. Tliat individual stated, 
that he had done what the Company’s 
Agent had required of him. Previously 
to the arrival of the time specified in his 
contract he had applied for a little delay, 
w hich was agreed to ; but, when tlie en- 
larged period arrived, and he stated his 
readiness to fulfil his contract, he was told 
that he had forfeited a penalty. With 
respect to the manner in which those con- 
tracts were drawn up, he conceived it to 
he a subject w'orthy the attention of the 
Court ; it w’ould be w^ell for them to con- 
sider how far it was prudent to permit 
contracts, so w'orded, to be sent forth ; 
for really they were so harsh, so severe, 
that if he were connected with trade or 
commerce, he never would suffer IJmself 
to be screw'ed down as those persons were 
who entered into such contracts with the 
Company. For example, it was set forth, 
that some person, acting merely for the 
Company, should decide whether or not 
the article contracted for was what it 
should be; from this decision there was 
no appeal, which certainly was not correct. 
Mr. Hornblower’s case was truly pitiable ; 
he was poor in the extreme, and had a 
family of nine children. Being anxious 
to provide his men with work to keep 
them from standing, he contracted to .sup- 
ply a quantity of iron, at a very lovv price. 
He w‘as, however, prevented from sending 
the iron on board in time, and the conse- 
quence was, that the Company mulcted 
him to the amount of several hundred 
pounds. He was ruined, as he had not 
the mean.? of continuing his works. Tliis 
being the case, the Company surely ought 
to consider, w'hefher the penalties inflicted 
were not greatly disproportioned to the 
loss and inconvenience which had been 
sustained by them ? With respect to the 
latter case, to which he wished to direct 
the attention of the Court, it had been 
stated to him, that the complaining parties 
had been in the habit of delivering their 
goods, w'hen necessary, at an earlier day 
than that stipulated ; if that were the fact, 
they certainly were entitled to some allow- 
ance, when circumstances occasioned them 
to delay the completion of an order. In 
this immediate case, they had contracted to 
supply the Company witli a certain luiin- 
ber of “ tillets and seals,” in the month of 
J'bj*‘e ; the Company, however, requested 
that a part of the order might be supplied 
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in February, which was done, and no in- 
terest was charged for this acceleration of 
die "contract by the tradesmen but, be- 
muse the completion of the whole order 
was not effected until a few days after tlie 
tenn set forth in the contract, they were 
fined by the Company. In this case, the 
parties pleaded, not only that they had 
supplied a part of the goods before the 
specified time, but that they had a com- 
munication with Mr, Simons, one of 
the Company’s Clerits, who, when they 
{expressed a wish that some farther time 
should be allowed for the completion of 
the order, told them ‘‘ that they miglit 
send in the articles just as was convenient 
to them, and that he had no doubt it 
" woujd answer the Company equally well. ** 
The parties were deluded by this state- 
ment ; and when tliey sent in the articles, 
some days subsequent to the period speci- 
fied in the contract, they were severely 
mulcted. This was the case, as it had 
been represented to him, and he con- 
ceived it was one which the Court ought 
to investigate. 

Mr. Hume having been one who had 
always strongly urged the principle of 
public contract, he could not sit still 
and hear his Hon. Friend, whose feel- 
ings appeared to carry away his judg- 
ment, advance arguments which tend- 
ed to the subversion of all contracts 
wbatsoev^. Tlie question viras perfectly 
clear, and he would put it in such a way, 
that it could not be misunderstood by any 
person. Stripped of all extraneous matter, 
it came to this : “ if the Company made 
ptfolic contracts, if particular terms were 
specified, and individuals voluntarily 
agreed to them, what right had the^ to 
complain, if, having violated those terms, 
the Company insisted on the penalty?** 
{Hear, hear / ) At the last Court, he had 
concurred with his Hon. Friend in calling 
for the papers relative to the case then un- 
der conrideration ; but, with respect to 
the principle on which his application was 
founded, a principle that struck directly at 
the root of tlie contract system, he was de- 
cidedly opposed to him. His Hon. Friend 
had told them that no penalty should be 
inflicted except where loss and incon- 
venience were sustained; this he con- 
ceived to be an erroneous principle. In- 
dividuals had a f^ir offer made them, to do 
a certain act on certain conditions, the 
non-performance of which was to be visit- 
ed by the infliction of particular penalties. 
Now, he would maintain, that, when par- 
ities contracted to perform tliis act, they 
were not at liberty to plead, in extenua- 
tion of their conduct, if they neglected to 
perform it, that they had not put those who 
had confided in their regularity to any in- 
convenience. Having agreed to certain 
conditions, they were bound to fulfil thn^, 
or to abide the consequence. He knew 


that, in many instances, the Court of Di- 
rectors had, with discriminating humanity, 
given up the penalties ; but every person 
must see, that it was impossible for them 
to transact business if those safeguards 
were constantly neglected. In preparing 
investments, tlie necessary contracts were 
anticipated for many months ; and, in pur- 
suing that couise, the object was that all 
the contracting parties should be strict and 
correct to their time, lliis w'as the prin- 
ciple on which the Company acted ; and if 
ever there was a deviation from it, it was 
in favour of some individual w hose case 
presented some peculiar feature of hard- 
ship. He would take that opportunity nf 
saying, that, except the grant of £20,000 
to Lord Melville, the most uiiw'arrantable 
and unprincipled grant that was ever made 
by the Court w'as that of 2,000/. to Mr. 
jPelly. Undoubtedly that grant was car- 
ried by ballot, and every tiling w'as con- 
ducted in the fairest manner. He did not 
mean to make any remark on the conduct 
of Mr. Felly, but he could not con- 
ceive on what principle the Company had 
given a sum of money to one per- 
son, who had not performed his contract, 
w'hile they inflicted a heavy penalty on 
another because he had not fulfilled the 
conditions of his. He regretted the Court 
had sanctioned any such grant; but he 
pleased himself with the reflection that he 
had done' all in his power to prevent it. 

The Chairman said it was not quite re- 
gular for the Hon. Gentleman to touch on 
the case of Mr. Felly, which was not in 
any shape before the Court. The relief 
given to that individual, he must observe, 
was not so great, in proportion to his loss, 
as that which had been extended to the 
other parties, whose case the Learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Rigby) had submitted to 
the Court. The Learned Gentleman had 
dwelt at considerable length on the situa- 
tion of Mr. Homblower : but he must 
again state, that the Court of Directors 
knew nothing of Mr. Homblower ; they 
did not contract witli him, tliey had con- 
tr^ted with men of large capital ; indivi- 
duals who were most extensive dealers in 
iron. The Learned Gentleman (Mr. Rig- 
by) had alluded to an error made by an 
Hon. Director as to the period when the 
frost set in ; but he ought to have recol- 
lected, that, on the very day when tliat 
Hon. Director committed the error, he 
came into Court and explained it. 

Mr. Wigram was extremely sorry that 
the Hon. and Learned Gentleman who 
introduced this subject had not concluded 
his speech with a motion, because he (Mr. 
Wigram) was very desirous that the papers 
relative to Mr. Crawshay*s case should be 
laid before the Court of Proprietors, who 
would then be enabled to decide on the 
extreme dhfficulties with which the Com- 
mittee of Buying and Warehouses had to 
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contend in performing the duties allotted 
to them. Tlie Learned Gentleman hjui 
not Tery fairly alluded to him, when he 
mentioned his having committed an error 
of four days, with respect to the period 
when the frost had set in ; because the 
moment he discovered thfr error, he frankly 
stated that he had been misinformed on 
that point. The Learned Gentleman had 
stated that he (Mr, Wigram) was the 
Chairman who passed the resolution for 
the infliction of those penalties : that, 
however, was not the fact. Tlie Com- 
mittee of Buying and Warehouses had 
the asi,istance of both the Chairs while this 
case was in the course of investigation, and 
tlie resolution was not agreed to until all 
the circumstances had undergone the most 
mature Consideration. 

Mr. S. Dixon was sorry that so much 
time had been taken up \^ith business 
which was not regularly before them. He 
thought the learned Gentleman was wrong 
in throwing out such vague and general 
accusations against the Directors, as men 
who acted with an undue degree of seve- 
rity ; for his own part, he believed if 
there was any fault in that body, it was 
to be found on the other side. It was a 
known and recorded fact, tliat they always 
behaved with that liberality of spirit which 
became a great and powerful body like the 
East- India Company, The Hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hume) had placed this ques- 
tion in the clearest point of view. When 
the Company, for the purpose of sending 
out tlieir shipping at a particular period of 
the year, advertised for certain articles, 
they furnished the most full and complete 
information with respect to the terms of 
their contracts. Every man, therefore, 
who consented to supply them with goods, 
entered into the contract with his eyes 
open ; and it was the bounden duty of the 
Directors to make him fulfil his agree- 
ment. It was impossible to foresee what 
mischief would occur, if the Directors 
absolved individuals from the penalties 
consequent on a breach of contract when- 
ever the parties came forward with excuses. 
With respect to Mr. Felly’s case, he was 
originally of opinion that no remuneration 
should be granted to him, and the impres- 
sion on his mind had not been since re- 
moved. Mr. Felly was in the Civil ser- 
vice of the Company when lie was making 
those contracts ; and he conceived that it 
was extremely dangerous to allow' any 
person in the service of the Company to 
be concerned, directly or indirectly, with 
such transactions, 

Mr. iJ. Jackson ^aid, no man could hear 
his Learned Friend’s speech, without sup. 
posing that the Company had been pressing 
extremely hard on a poor man, who w as 
burdened with a family of nine children ; 
and who, after paying these penalties, had 
scarcely any property left. Kow who 
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would believe, after this melancholy, stat^ 
meat, that this poor man had not enteri^ 
into any contract with the Company, and ^ 
that they knew nothing eidier of him Or cf 
his l^ge faxnily ! The fact was, that the 
real parties in fihis case were two or three 
great capitalists, who would scarcely miss 
tlie amount of the penalties on Satuiday 
night, if they made iVIr, Homblower a 
present of it. But the principle was, to 
call on the poor man to solicit the Directors 
for that relief, which it was supposed the 
rich man could not so easily procure, 

“ Oh !” said tlie w^ealthy merchant, go 
to the Directors; they are very compassion- 
ate, and they will agree to mitigate those 
penalties. But if they determine to mulct 
me, I will most assuredly mulct you in 
turn,” (i/mr, keen' /) With respect to what 
his Learned Friend had stated, on the 
subject of a contract for “ tillets and 
seals,” he was convinced there must be 
some mistake. Having been so long 
connected witli the Company, he had an 
opportunity of knowing something of the 
character of Mr. Simons, the oflicer to 
whom his Learned Friend had alluded; 
and he was quite sure, if that gentleman 
had said to the party w ho had entered into 
the contract, “ You need not hurry your- 
self for a few days, as the delay will not 
inconvenience tlie Company,” he would 
be at once exonerated from any penalty, 
on a statement of the circumstance being 
laid before the Directors ; therefore he con- 
cluded tliat there must be some mistake in 
the business. It w ould be recollected, that 
he was most anxious to have the papers 
relative to the contract for iron laid before 
the Court. Though his Learned Friend 
and himself w'ere, in other respects, on 
completely opposite sides, with reference 
to this question, yet he agreed with him in. 
calling for the production of the papers;, 
because he intended, if they had been pro- 
duced, to have moved such a resolution, 
as for the next seven years at least, would 
have operated as a useful lesson to those 
contractors, by shewing tliem that the 
Company were not to be trifled with on 
the subject of contract bonds. WTiat, he 
asked, would be the deserved reprobation 
cast on him and bis friends, who had 
constantly advocated the principle of pub- 
lic contract, if, by any act, they attempted 
to take from the Directors the only force 
and power by which that principle could 
be beneficially maintained? He knew^iat 
the Directors did not exercise a rigid se- 
verity in these cases ; he could produce 
nine or ten instances to the contrary : and 
when they were accused as the oppressors, 
of a poor man, it ought to be known to 
the Public that not they, but two of the 
richest individuals in the City of London, 
had made that man their victim. {Hear, 
hear!) 

Mr, Rigby said, it was very extraordinary 
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that some of the IMrectdr^ abw stated their 
ftnxietj ^ have' ^e paper&ociinected with 
CM produced, althou^l/, when a mo* 
laoit was made for that pu^ose, tliey were 
all desirous for an adjoiuiiment of the sub- 
''ject* In^ answerji(0-^'™t had fallen from 
hislLeas^^rWend he must say, that if 
those pap^ had been laid before the Court, 
it would have appeared from the memo- 
rial of Messrs. Crawshay and Co., of 
Messrs. Thompson and Co., as well as 
from that of Mr, Homblower, that the 
former had been for years the agents of 
Mr. Hornblowcr, and were in the habit 
of talcing contiacts wdth him. In this in- 
stance, one of the contracts was on ac- 
count of Mr, Hornblowcr alone, which 
was offered to be verified on oath before 
that Court ; and certainly nothing was 
Trore common in the course of trade, than 
for the country manufacturer to employ 
his town agent to transact business for him. 
There was in this case no dishonourable 
pretext made use of for the purpose of 
having the penalties remitted ; iiotliing 
but truth had been stated. It was the fact 
that Mr. Homblower was the contractor ; 
it was also the fact that he was the buffcrcr. 
He should have been ashamed of himself, 
if he could have supposed that Mr. Horn- 
blower was put forward to shield other 
persons from the infliction of penalties. 
In fact, the conduct of the persons alluded 
to bad been entirely misrepresented. 
With respect to the question of contracts, 
there was no man who admired the prin- 
ciple of public competition and public 
contract more than he did ; but let gentle- 
men take an extended view of the subject. 
If they wanted to preserve inviolate the 
propriety and purity of the contract sys- 
tem, they would take care to act with li- 
berality, instead of insisting on terms of 
80 grinding a nature, as must deter men 
of honourable minds from transacting bu- 
aness with them. When honour and jus- 
tice were suffered to prevail, a slight mis- 
take would not be considered a sufficient 
reason for the infliction of a heavy penalty. 

‘ The Hon. Director allowed that he had 
eommltted an error with respect to four 
days : now in tliat four days consisted the 
whole of the question. The Hon. 
Director had stated, that the frost set in 
after the time for the delivery of the iron 
had expired ; but the fact was, that the 
Ifiames was frozen over on the 24 th of 
Defr. 1 820 , which was anterior to the day 
on which it was stipulated tliat the con- 
tract should be fulfilled ; and owing to 
that circumstance the delay in shipping 
the iron occurred. 

Mr. JVifrram begged leave to observe, 
that the Committee of Buying and Ware- 
houses knew nothing whatever of Mr. 
Hornblowcr; the other parties stated 
that the contracts were made in their own 
persons. Here he must observe, that it 
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was a part of the condition of those ten- 
ders, that the individuals sending them in 
should state whether they were principals 
or agents. If they were merely agents, 
they were bound by every principle of 
honour and justice to state the fact, 
Mr. Homblower was never known to 
the Committee, until the case of Messri, 
Craw’shay and Thompson had been con* 
sidered and negatived; after that event, 
a statement was received in the name of 
Mr, Hornblow'er. He w’as extremely 
sorry to hear of the circumstances of that 
individual, whom he had knowm as a res- 
pectable iron-master ; but he felt that it 
was impossible, consistently with the prac- 
tice as well as the interests of the Com- 
pany, to make a distinction in his case. In 
entering into contracts with the Company, 
every information was open to those who 
wished to offer tenders. Tlie utmost pub- 
licity was given to the terms and condi- 
tions on which contracts were to be con- 
cluded; and he could not agree wdth the 
Learned Gentleman, w^hen he said that 
tho'^e terms and conditions deterred res- 
pectable merchants from coming forward. 
Whenever an advertisement for tenders ap- 
peared, numerous individuals, of the first 
honour and respectability, attended to it ; 
which was a sufficient answer to the in- 
si nuat’on thrown out by the Learned Gen- 
tleman, when he declared that the con- 
tracts of the Company were so grinding in 
their terms, as to prevent respectable per- 
sons from coming forw'ard. The Learned 
Gentleman shook his head, to indicate 
that he did not mean to convey such an in- 
sinuation by the observations he had made; 
but the impression at the time he made 
those remarks was, tliat he meant to lead 
the Proprietors to believe, tliat tlie terms 
of the Company’s contracts were so grind- 
ing, as to prevent men of respectability 
from having any thing to do with them ; 
such an idea, he must distinctly state, was 
founded in error. 

Mr. Higby said, he was very much mis- 
Hinderstood, if it were supposed that he 
had asserted, or meant to assert, that the 
terms of the Company's contracts had ac- 
tually prevented men of respectability from 
embarking in speculations of that nature. 
All he intended to state was, that the 
severe terms of their contracts tended to 
produce that effect. Till that moment, he 
never understood that, when tenders were 
sent in, the parties were to specify whether 
they w^ere principals or agents. If this 
w ere the case, he never had been informed 
of it. 

Mr, Money wished, in consequence of 
the remarks which had been made on the 
case of Mr. Felly, to offer one or two ob- 
servations. He thought it extremely unfair 
on the part of the Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Dixon), to bring that case again before the 
Court; for after long and serious con- 
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sidemfeba by the Authcnritbs abroad aad at 
hom^ it has been finally decided. He had, 
however, agaun endeavoured to m^e an 
impression on the minds of the Proprietors 
adverse to Mr. Pelly; asserting that he 
being a Civil Servant of the Company, 
ought not to Imve been a contractor. But 
^liere was no law nor regulation to pre- 
’^ude a Civil Servant from entering into a 
contract with the Cmnpany ; and even if 
it were objectionable, the blame rested not 
on Mr, Pelly, butonflie Government that 
sanctioned it. Whenever this subject shall 
be properly brought before the Court (for 
it is quite irrelevant to the present question), 
he would be ready to meet the Hon. Pro> 
prietor, and to shew that in India the most 
substantial advantages have been derived 
from the execution of contracts by servants 
of the Company, while disappointments 
and losses the most serious have resulted 
from giving contracts to natives, who have 
tendered to execute them on the lowest 
. terms. Another Hon. Proprietor (Mr, 

Hume), whom he was sorry not to see in 


the Court, bad agiun animadverted €Mi ^ ^ 
grant to Mr., Pelly. After bavmg 
faaaisted all bis arguments in twi drhntiii^Ii 
in that Court, he bad recourse 4o the W 
public prints ; and having been diere de> 
feated by Mr. Pelly himtelf, he again en- 
deavours, in a Court assembled for another 
purpose, to have the last word. The Hon. 
Proprietor has repeated his protest against 
this grant, which he has stigmatised most 
unprincipled. In answer to this he (Ml^ 
Money) must enter his protest agsdnst the 
Hon. Proprietor’s course of proceeding; 
and he would ever openly declare, that 
there never was a grant founded more 
firmly on principles of justice, than ti»t 
on which the Hon. Proprietor had thon^t 
proper to renew his attack, (^or, hear /) 

Mr. S. Dism said, he had not brought 
forward the question of Mr. Pelly *s claim'; 
but he had laid it down as a general priA- 
ciple, that a Civil Servant of the Company 
ought not to be a conbactor. 

The Court then adjourned, sine die. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 

PROMOTIONS, &c. IN HIS MA- 
JESTY’S FORCES. 

The Most Noble the Comraander4n- 
Chief in India has been pleased to make 
the following promotions and appointments, 
until His Majesty’s pleasure shall be made 
known. 

Royal Scots, Aug. 22. Lieut. Andrew 
Suter, from half-pay 28th foot, to be 
Lieut, vice W. Orrock, deceased, 25th 
July 1821. 

65fA Root, Aug. 22. Ensign W'illiam 
Fitzmaurice, to be Lieut, without pur- 
chase, vice Madden, deceased, 13th June 
1821. 

Robert Campbell^ gent., to be Ensign 
^thout purchs^, vice W. Fitzmaurice, 
promoted, ditto. 

Foot, Aug 22. Capt. H. Dwyer, 
from balf-pay 84th foot, to be Captain, 
vice W. Rowan, who exchanges, 20tli 
August 1821. 

Hltk Foot, Aug. 22. Eugenius De 
L’Etang, gent, to be Ensign without pur- 
di&se, vice James S. Cates, promoted in 
the 5Sd Foot, 3d May 1821. 

Mem, Die appointment of Lieut A. 
Suter from balf^pay of 28th foot, to be 
lieutin 65tb regt vice Madden, deceased, 
as announced in G. O. of 9tii ult, has not 
taken place. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Aug. 24. Lieut Harris, 24th foot, to 
Europe, on his private afiairs, for two 
years. 

The leave granted to Lieut R. Macal- 
pine, 53d foot, in May last, to proceed to 
Europe, is cancelled at the request of tfaiA 
officer, 

30. Capt Grenville, 69th foot, to return to 
Europe, on his private affairs, for two years. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MILITART OFERATZONS XV THK RAJPOOT 
COUNTRIES. 

Copy of a Report from Lieut. Col. Max- 
well, to the Adj. Gen, of the Army in 

Bengal, dated Camp at Mongroule^ 

Oct 1, 1821. 

Sir ; For the information of his Exc, 
the Most Noble the Commander-in- Chiefs 
I have tlie honour to report that Capt. Tod, 
Political Agent in the Western Rajpoot 
States, intimated to me yesterday all hopes 
of negociation having failed, and that 
I was consequently at liberty to attack 
the Maharao * Kishore Sing, but that it 
was politically expedient that the troops 
of the Raj Rema Zatim Sing should be 
principal, or, at all events, partidpate 
fully in the acrion. This morning both 
forces moved from their respective en- 
campments at ffiree and half-past forea 
o’clock, f<»r die putpose of enga^n g the 

• or |fotah. 
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l^ongroule, and found bim 
drawn ui^ irregularly to the north of the 
l|»wn, with a nullah and broken ground in 
w re«r. The cavalry, under the Maharao 
in porsinif upon the right, and his infantry 
or detached parties, with two gtms, extend* 
ing about three-fourths of a mile on the 
le^ covered by a deep tank in front. On 
arriving ^thin a quarter of a mile of his 
position, Capt. Tod was desirous of once 
more giving the Maharao an opportunity 
of coming over, and requested operations 
might be suspended pen^ng his proposal. 
But this terminating like all former 
attempts, the action soon after commenced 
by the Raj Bana^s sulillery, and six pieces, 
under Capt. Campbell, opening Meetly 
ujton, and within three hundred and fifty 
yards of the Maharao, whose cavalry ap* 
peered devoted to destruction in his behalf ; 
Imt the whole of the artillery was too well 
served to be resisted beyond a few minutes 
by tiie most determine enemy. Unfor- 
tunately the continuation of Zalim Sing's 
fire, longer than was actually necessary to 
break those opposed, prevented so imme- 
diate a charge or pursuit as might have 
be^ wished. On its cessation the troops 
crossed the nullah, and Major Ridge, with 
two squadrons 4tb L.C., soon came in 
right of the principal body of the enemy’s 
cavalry, imder the Maharao in person. 

He immediately formed and charged 
vtilh the greatest promptitude ; but I am 
deeply concerned to add, with the loss of 
two brave enterprising young officers, 
lAent. Reade and Adj. Clerk, who nobly 
fell in the service of their country. Major 
Ridge was severely, though not dangerously 
Wounded by a sabre in his head ; and much 
as all those who admire his distinguislied 
gallantry must be concerned at his suffer- 
ings, yet considerable consolation arises 
from the assurance of its not being likely 
to keep him more than a few days from the 
able discharge of his duty. Ibe enemy 
was followed up till twelve o’clock by all 
the troops, and Zalim Sing’s horse were 
thbn directed to continue it so long as any 
b(»tile parties could be traced. 

' In result I have the honour to report the 
C^>tUTe of two guns, nearly the whole of 
thc'baggage, and all the camp which was 
kft standing, as if such a (to them) disas- 
trous termination bad never been contem- 
plated. It is difficult to ascertain his loss 
with perfect accuracy, but from what has 
fuUen under my own observation, I do not 
think it can be estimated under two hun- 
dred killed, including many Chiefs ; and 
pitch ci their own reports as have hitherto 
reached us make it five hundred. The 
Malmrao’s palkee,* with gold and silver 
ptickt, have been brought into the Raj 
Aana’a camp: and his younger brother, 
aW»^Hrtli^ Sing, is a prisoner with 
* Palanquin. 
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us, severely and dangerously wounded. I 
now come to the performance of a mo&t 
pleasing part of my duty, in reporting 
generally the good conduct of all the 
troops under my command ; but my best 
thanks are particularly due to Major Price, 
who commanded the right column of at- 
tack with the desired success; to Major 
Ridge and bis highly distinguished corps ; 
to the 4th light cavalry ; to IVfejor Ken- 
nedy, of the 5th light cavalry, for the zeal 
and energy displayed throughout the day, 
and the ready alacrity with which he ad- 
vanced to the support of their more fortu- 
nate fellow soldiers in the 4th. 

The promptitude, ardour, and indefati- 
gable exertions of Capt. Campbell, and his 
troop of native horse artillery, were so con- 
spicuous tliroughout the whole operation, 
as to claim my warmest approbation and 
thanks. Nor can I pass over the exertion 
of Captain Farrington, and the artillery un- 
der his immediate command, attached to 
Major Price’s column, without the ex • 
pression of ray cordial acknowledgment. 
Captain Martin, commanding 2d batt. 6th 
reg., led on his corps with the greatest 
coolness and regularity, and soon defeated 
the enemy’s infantry in his front. As it 
was necessary to have an officer duly qua- 
lified, attached to the troops of the Raj 
Rana Zalim Sing, I nominated Lieut. 
M‘Millan, of the 1st of the 6th, who was 
a volunteer in camp, to that important 
duty ; and I feel much satisfaction in 
porting his successful exertions and able 
management of that force. The conduct 
of those troops is highly praiseworthy, and 
merits my wannest approbation. 'Ibe ar- 
tillery was admirably well served, and the 
whole were firm and collected during the 
action. A sense of duty induces me to 
acknowledge this, while at the same time I 
have no hesitation whatever in declaring 
that the result would have been, if possi- 
ble, more satisfactory, had not their pre- 
sence cramped the operations of the British 
force, or had they been so decidedly at my 
disposal as to have allowed me to have 
availed myself of their services at discre- 
tion. 

It is with much pain I inclose a list of 
the killed and wounded : for though nu- 
merically small, the most brilliant success 
would have been dearly purchased by the 
loss and sufferings of those highly lament- 
ed officers, whose names have already 
recorded in this report. 

In conclusion, I have so many opportu- 
nities of noticing the admirable exertion* 
of the Assistant Quartermaster- General, 
Captain Hall, that to enlarge upon them 
at present might be deemed superfluous ; 
I can only add, that I this day received 
from him every assistance that the most 
active and indefatigable mind could pos- 
sibly suggest. 
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My^ most sincere and grateful thanks ara 
a^o due to Brigade Major Spiers, Cap- 
tain Cubitt, Detachment Staff, and Lieut. 
Bums, of the Commissariat, for their veiy 
great exertions, and the zeal and prompti- 
tude with which they conveyed all my or- 
ders mid instructions. 

I have, &c. 

W. G. Maxweli-, Lieut. Col. 

Com. Field Force in Harrowtee. 

Return of killed and wounded of a de- 
tachment, under the command of Lieut. 
Colonel W. G. Maxwell, in action near 
Mongroule, 1st October 1821. 

2 lieutenants, 2 havildars, 3 rank and 
file, 6 horses, killed ; 1 major, 4 havildars, 
16 rank and file, 1 horse, wounded. 

Names of officers killed and wounded : 
Killed. — Lieut. Readc and Adjutant 
Cferk, 4th regiment Light Cavalry. 

Wounded.— -Major Ridge, severely, not 
dangerously, 4th regiment Light Cavalry. 

W. G. Maxw'ell, Lieut. Col.com. 

Field Force in Harrowtee. 


AreAH SAHIB, EX-KAJAH OP XAGPORK, 

A Letter from Delhi, dated Sept. 15, 
contains the following interesting particu- 
lars regarding the Ex- Rajah of Nagpore, 
which we give in the words of our Cor- 
respondent : — 

“ Appah Sahib, the Ex - Rajah of Nag- 
pore, when he escaped from his guard, 
first fled to the Goand Hills. When pushed 
there, he escaped to Asseerghur, where he 
remained fifteen days. He left Asseerghur 
In the habit of a mendicant, and came to 
Gualior, from thence by a round-about 
way to Delhi, in which City he remained 
some time, and from it visited Hurd war. 
He travelled on foot. From Hurdwar he 
proceeded to Umrutsir, and made his 
arrival known to Runjeet Singh, w^ho di- 
rected him to leave his territories. Phoola 
Singh protected him at Umrutsir, where 
he was likely, otherw'ise, to have been ap 
prehended. From Umrutsir he retired 
into the country of Semsar Chund, wiio 
now protects and feeds him. He possesses 
no ostensible property in jewels or money, 
and himself and about a hundred followers, 
menials, &c. &c. are supported by Semsar 
Chund. It does not appear that he hud 
any means of bribing the soldiers who es- 
caped with him ; probably they were won 
by high promises. None of them are now 
with him ; he is apparently unhappy, but 
treated with much kindness by Semsar 
Chund. This account is given by a sei - 
vant of his, sent into our provinces for 
some purpose of a personal nature. The 
circumstance of the Ex Rajah’s being at 
Shoojasulpoor is now no searet. It is 
remarkable how a person brought up so, 
nestled in the lap of luxury, should have 
'been able to make hi?* way in the manner 


he has done from Gondeean* to the Pm- 
jah. ”—Ca/. Jour,, OcU 3. 


INDIA (not BRITISH ) . 

RUKJEET SINGH. 

XoAorg,— Runjeet Singh is making war- 
like preparations on an extended scales to 
enable him to open the campaign against 
the distracted and divided 'Afghans with 
the greatest efiect. Roshun Beg and 
Ram Deen, who lately commanded bodies 
of infantry in the service of Holkar, haw 
offered their services to Runjeet, and been 
accepted; but they failing to repair to 
Lahore, he has taken the trouble of send- 
ing a confidential agent to searcb for chem 
in the Dhukun. Through the mediation 
of Shubshar Chund, tlie Kot Kangruh 
Rajah, the petty Hindoo Rajahs in tbs 
hills have obtained tolerable terms; half 
their revenues have generally satisfiod 
Runjeet . — CaU Jour. Oct. 5. 


CALCUTTA. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

BREVET RANK. 

Sept. 1. The undermentioned officers 
in the Hon. Company’s Army, Cadets of 
the 5th cla^s of 1805, who, on the 28tU of 
August 1821, were Subalterns of fifteen 
years* standing, are promoted to the rank, 
of Captain by Brevet, from tliat date, 
agreeably to the rule laid down by the 
Hon. the Court of Directors. 

Lieut. C. F, Wild, 8th regt. Native In- 
fantry. 

Lieut. J. L. Day, 9th ditto. 

Lieut. E. B. Pryce, 26th ditto, . 

Lieut. J. L. Earle, 8th ditto. 

Lieut. John Oliver, 11th ditto. 

Lieut. W. Badenarch, 29th ditto. 

EIGHT CAVALEY. 

2d Regt Aug. 22. Lieut. J. C. Lam- 
bic, is appointed Interp. and Quart. Mast, 
to the re^. from the 13th ult., vice Arrow. 

^th Regt. Aug. 10. Lieut, and Adj. 
Clerk to officiate as Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, to the regt. during the absence of 
Ideut. Mactier. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

2d Regt. Aug. 23. Lieut. Cathcart, Ist 
bat., is appointed to act as Adjutant to the 
post at Lohargong, in the room of Cornet 
W’heeler, of L.Cav., who has proceed to 
join the head-quarters of his regiment 9St 
Keitah. 

6th Regt. Aug. 23. Major S. Fraser 
and Capt. R, Ross are pos^ to the 24 
bat. 

lU/j Regt. Sept. 1, Brev. Capt. and 
Id cut. R. Mackenzie to be Cajdam of a 

F 2 
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1821, in sucees- 

inpiito X^edwierer 

EiM^gn R* W* Beatson to be Ueut., 

^ \Cs^ R. Mackenzie and Lieut.. R. 
,W,,Beatson are posted to the 1st. bat. 

1^ Begt. Aug. 20. Lieut. MacSherry 
' ^ ai$ Xnterp. and Quart.Mast. to the 1st 
tiat. 15th regt. during the time Lieut. 
Wggins is employed on other duty. 

22d Regt* Aug. 23. Major C. T. Hig- 
"gjms, Capt. J. Tullocb, and Lieut. C. 
.Fanner^ are posted to 1st bat. 

23d Regt. Sept. ?. Lieut. A. Smith is 
remored from 2d to 1st bat. 

25<A Regt* Sept. 1 , Ensign J. White to 
be Ldeut. from 8th Aug. 1821, vice Stub- 
Inns, deceased. 

$. Lieut. J. Mackintosh, 1st hat , is 
appointed Adjutant to the Corps, vice 
Nubbins, deceased. 

Lieut. J. White is posted to 2d bat. 
PromncicU Battalions* Aug. 22. Lieut. 

M. Ramsay, 2d bat. 8th regt. N.I., doing 
duty with^e Chumparum Light Infantry, 
is mrected to join his proper corps at 
Agra. 

22. Lieut. A. Carmichael to act as Ad 
jntmt to the Sabrungpore Provincial Bat. 
during tlie absence of Lieut, and Adj. 
Hicks. 

Sept. 3. Capt. T. F. Hutchinson, 5th 

N. I., is appointed to the charge of the 
0ehly Nijeeb bat. during the absence of 
ldeut. Donnelly, or until further orders 

Fart Marlborough Local Corps, Aug. 21 , 
H, Watson, Gent, to be a Lieut, with local 
and temporary rank. Lieut. Watson to 
rank above the other local officers of the 
cc^ps. 

Officers Posted. 

Aug. 23. Col. J. W. Adams, to the 1 7th 

regt. 

Lieut. Col. R. Pitman, 20th regt. and 
2d bat. 

Iieut.CoL T. Gamer, to 7th regt* and 
Ist bat. ^ 

Removals. 

Aug. 24. Lieut. Col. H. Imlach, from 
1st bat. 4th, to 1st bat, 9th regt. 

Lieut.Col. T. Whitehead, from Istbat. 
9di, to Istbat. 21st regt. 

Iieut«Col. J. N. Smith, from 1st bat. 
2l5t, to 1st bat. 4th regt. nt Jubbulpore. 

Rnsign (recertify promoted) appointed to do 
duty. 

Aug. 22. Ensign A. L. Durie, attached 
to the Europ. r^t., is directed to join and 
do duty Ist. bat. 1 1th regt at Benares. 

JOLTILLXET &XGIMENT. 

Aug. 25. Major M. W. Browne to be 
Ueut. Col. from 7th Aug. 1821, in suc- 
cesrion to Mason, deceased. 

' Capt and Brev. Major J. A. Biggs to 
be Major, ditto. 


1st Ueut, J. Farrington to be Capt. 
from 7th Aug. 1821. 

2d-Ueut Augustus Abbott to be 1st 
Lieut, ditto. 

Capt. J. C. Came is transferred to the 
Pension List. 

Sept. 1. Ist-Lieut. G. Brooke to be, 
Capt from 25th Aug. 1821, in succession 
to Came, transferred to the Pension Ust. 

2d-Lieut. P, A. Torckler to be 1st 
Lieut, ditto. 

engineers. 

Aug. 25. The appointment of Ensign 
Smith, of the Corps of Engineer, as Assis- 
tant to Lieut Garetin, Superintendent of 
the Saugor Light- House, ceased on the 
2 1 St inst 

Sept. 1. Lieut. J, F. Paton, of the 
Corps of Engineers, to be Garrison Engi- 
neer and Executive Officer at Ally Ghnr, 
vice Hyde, deceased. 

MEDICAL establishment. 

Aug. 21. Surg. J. Mellis, M.D., at- 
tached to the regt, of Art!]., to be a Pre- 
sidency Surg. and Surg. to the Marine, 
from the 31st inst., vice Surg. J. William- 
son, M.D., who resigns. 

Assist. Surg G. Bailie, attached to the 
Residency at Holkar’s Court, is permittee 
to return to the military branch of the ser- 
vice, and is accordingly placed at the dis- 
posal of His Exc, the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

22. Surg. J. Williamson is posted to 
29th regt. N. I. 

A^ist. Surg, C. M, Macleod is appoint- 
ed to do duty with 1st bat. lOth regt. N.I. 

Assist. Surgs. J. Dalrymple, B. Burt, 
A. Stenhouse, T. C. Harrlsouj and C. 
Mackinnon, are appointed to do duty in 
the General Hospital at the IVesidency 
until further orders. 

23. Assist. Surg. Walter Glass, doing 
duty at the General Hospital, to proceed 
by water from the Presidency to Utidya, to 
join the Rungpore Ixical Bat., with which 
he will do duty until further orders. 

Assist, Surg. G. Baillie (lately returned 
to the Military branch of the service), is 
posted to the 2d bat. of Artillery at Dum 
Dum. 

24. Assist. Surg. A. I^ngle, doing 
duty at the Presidency General Hospital, 
is directed to proceed to Cawnpore by 
water, and place himself under the orders 
of the Superintending Surg. at that station. 

30. Assist. Surg. J. lavage, 2d bat. 
10th regt. N.I., is appointed to the Medi- 
cal charge of ffie Rungpore Local Bat., 
and directed to proceed and join the head- 
quarters of the corps at 'Htalya. 

Assist Suig. T. C. Hanrison, doing 
duty in the Ft^dency General Hospital, 
is dvected to repair to Backergunge, and 
perform die M^ical duties of the Civil 
Stadon. 
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Assist. J. Hendenson h posted to 

2d bat. ICKb regt^ and will, on being re^ 
lieved from the medical duties at Bcudier- 
gunge, proceed and join his corps. 

Sept. 1. Assist. I^rg. T. Luxmoore, to 
officiate as Residency Surg. at Lucknow, 
during the absence of Doctor Macleod, 
attached to the suite of His Highness the 
Rajah of Tanjore. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Sept, I. Capt. G. Everest, regt. of 
Artii., Chief Assist* to the Superintendent 
bf the Trigonometrical Survey of India, 
having forwarded a medical certificate from 
the Cape of Good Hope, the leave of 
absence granted to him in August 1820 
^ extended for six months beyond the 
period therein stated. 

Ensign J. Taylor, 18th regt. N.I., is 
permitted to visit Madras on urgent private 
affiurs, for five months. 

3. Capt. W. Pickersgill, 1 5th regt, N. I, , 
is permitted to proceed to New South 
W^es, for the recovery of his health, for 
12 months. 

O^t. T. Dundas, 24th regt. N.I., Bri- 
gade Major to the Presidency Division, 
having forwarded a medical certificate 
from the Cape of Good Hope, is per- 
mitted to proceed thence to Europe on 
furlough, for the recovery of his health. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAW INTELLIGEKCE, 

Supreme Courty Julp 14, 1821. 

Sree Mutty Tarramony Dabee, Sree 
Mutty Bhaugo Butty Dabee, and Bostum 
Doss, v. Sree Mutty Degumburry Dabee. 

'Ihis was a case respecting the supposed 
forgery of a will. Luckynarain Takoor, 
a brahmin, died, leaving three wives, and 
property to the amount of about a lack of 
rupees. A short while before his deatli he 
executed a will under somewhat suspicious 
circumstances, A noon Chunder Buksee, 
who wrote the will, was called to his house 
a little before sunrise, and found him sur- 
rounded 1^ a number of his relations. 
Among others was Bostum Doss, a very 
wealthy man, but of dil&rent cast, who 
was advising Luckynariaxi to make a will. 
Loll Bebaree Saim, a subscribing witness 
to the will produced, deposed that the de- 
ceased did not attend much to the making 
of the will, the contents of which were 
the suggestions of Bostum Doss; and 
further, that not that will was signed and 
attested by the deceased and witnesses, but 
merely a blank paper, which might have 
been ffiled up aft^. Anoon Chunder, the 
writer of the will, deposed that it was 
made by the free will of the deceased, who 
tedd B<»tuin Doss how he willed to dis- 
pose' of his property, and that Bodum 
Doss dictated to him, the witness, as he 
was writing the will, what the deceased 


told Mm. IWrough^braiigMwas'MBdilm 
to the deceased, ai^ approved of by 
and a faur copy was then made, wM^ bew 
ing also read over to Mm, he approved of 
and signed. Loll Bdiareey witness 
above-mentioned, depos^ that a rough 
draught of the will vi^ s^ied, and a blank 
paper was also rigned by the testator and 
witneKes, to be filled up afterwards ; be- 
cause they were a&aid th^ would itot be 
time to malce a fair copy. 

While the draught of the will was rein- 
ing, the second w^e came tothe door of die 
apartment, and having heard the wives 
were to get 5,000 rupees each, she began 
lamenting and complaining; on account 
of which her husband order^ 1,000 ru- 
pees more to be written against her name. 
TMs seems to have been Ms favourite wifi^. 
Loll Beharee, on readiag over the will pre^ 
duced, said that it agreed with rough 
draught that bad been written by the desiie 
of Luckynarain, except in two points : in 
the will it is written, “ that the ffiree wives 
are to agree together in adopting a son; 
and that if they should not agree in 
the choice, then the elder and the second 
wife are to make the choice.** Witness 
said he did not hear of this association of 
the eldest wife and the second in choosing 
the son, in tlie draught of the will ; on the 
contrary, it was there written, that if the 
three wives should not agree, that the second 
and third wife should agree. About an 
hour and a half after executing the will, 
Luckynarain was carried to the banks of 
the Ganges, where the Shraddee was per- 
formed by the second wife. 

It was contended by counsel, that ffie 
will, even allowing the witnesses in sup- 
port of it to have spoken truth, was not 
the free expression of the intention of the 
deceased, but extorted from him by Bos- 
tum Doss, for the purpose of gettMg the 
management of the property ; and that it 
was contrived for the purpose of 4epriv- 
ing the child of the younger wife, who 
was the husband’s favourite, of the suc- 
cession. 

The Honourable the Chief Justice was 
of opinion, that as the will was executed 
by a man who, though weak, and near his 
end, was still in the enjoyment of Ms 
senses, in the presence of so many wit- 
nesses, where the imposition of substitu- 
ting a blank paper for a will seemedhardly 
practicable, Ae validity of the will could 
not be impeached by any thing that had 
l>een adduced against it ; since there was 
notMng which could be put at all in com- 
petition to balance with the evidence in its 
favour. The validity of the will therefore 
remained unshaken . — CaL Jour, 

MR. CRAWFURI>*S MISSION TO SIAM ANb 
COCHIN china. 

By letters from Calcutta, dated the 17th 
October, we learn that Mr. Crawfurd, the 
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Ruthor of a work on the Indian Archi> 
p^ago, was about to be employed by the 
Marquis Hastings on a mission of a 
v«y important nature, as regards the com- 
mercial interests of this country. Its 
object is to explore the coasts of Siam and 
Cochin China, to astertain accurately the 
productions of each inhabited district, and 
the species of produce from other coun- 
tries which they are likely to consume and 
recrive in exchange for their own, A 
vessel has been expressly prepared for this 
purpose, and Mr. Crawfurd, at whose sole 
suggestion it was undertaken, has been 
furnished with full powers and facilities 
for its execution. It was his intention, 
in the first instance, to proceed to the 
settlement at Singapore, to obtain the in- 
formation which the communication w'ith 
the surrounding countries and islands ren- 
dered easily attainable there. Mr, Craw- 
furd was to depart with the least delay 
possible. — London Paper, 

WEATHER. 

Subat^hoOf Sept. 22 , 1821 . — “ After 
seven days and nights of incessant and 
violent rain, the season seems to have 
closed ; a clear sky is now over and 
the Himalaya mountains shine brilliantly 
with a fresh robe of snow. Previous to 
the 15th instant the weather was sultry^, 
thermometer rising to SS'’ ; but during 
the rain it w^as lowered to 62^ ; and 
woollen clothes were scarcely comfortable 
enough, for on these regions the clouds 
descend l>odily, and are to be seen coming 
in at one hour and going out at another. 
October is a fine month at this height of 
4,200 feet at Kotgurh ; they find fires 
quite agreeable when it rains.” — Cal. Jour. 

Delhi, Stpt. 25, 1821. We have had 
an unusually fine season, and a most for- 
tunate and abundant fall of rain. Tlie 
Jumna has risen higher this year than it 
has been knowm to rise for twenty years, 
and to the northward of Delhi more rain 
bas fallen than the oldest country people 
can recollect to have come down for nearly 
a century. The storks, tlie brlngers-in of 
the cold weather, appeared upon the 23 d, 
and we date the commencement of the 
cold weather from that day to last to the 
end of March. Since the 7th of July, we 
have not had an oppressive day.** Ibid. 

ARRIVALS AT THE VRESinENCY. 

From England : Mrs. C. E. Thomas ; 
Miss M. A. Thomas ; Wm.'rhoAas, Esq. ; 
Messrs. P. Palmer, and C, Deverintf^, Free 
Merchants; Mr. J. S. PuchMiaii,^ Assist. 
Surg. 5 Messrs. J. Knyvett, and A. Kny- 
vett, Cadets ; Misses H. ariB? M. Hare, 
Mrs Lindsay and child, Dr. Jahies Hare, 
P. Y. Lindsay, Esq. and H. Lushington, 
Esq.; Mrs. Compton and infant ; Misses 


Aspeme, and E. Aspeme ; Mr. F. Gold, 
Assist. Surg. ; Messrs, A, Macdonald, J. 
Macdonald, W. Ramsay, E, Horsley, P. 
Burlton, and G. Woo^ Cadets; Messrs. 
C. Newbery, John Tweedle, and Robt. 
Gordon, Free Mariners ; Mrs. Richard- 
son, Miss C. Richardson, Mre. Morrison, 
Misses J. Weston, J. Slator, E. Slator, and 
Anne Kennedy ; Master John Morrison ; 
Lieut Col, J. L, Richardson, Mr. G. T. 
Bayley, Bengal Civil Service, Capt, Henry 
Weston, Capt.W. Hiatt, Mr. R. B. Fran- 
cis, Assist. Surg., and Mr. W. Innes, Ca- 
det. 

shipping intelligence. 

Arrivals. 

Sept. 27. Ships Anna Robertson, Bide^ 
from Madras ; Georgiana, Rogers, from 
Vizagapatam ; Upton Castle, Suxpitcb, 
from Bombay ; and Danube (American), 
Winslow, from Boston. 

28. Ships Cornwallis, Moe ; Aram, 
Daniels ; and Earl Kellie, Pearson, from 
Rangoon. 

30. Ship Jane Shore, Pridham, from 
Batavia, 

(Jet. 1. Ships Perseverance, Bean, from 
Madras ; and Sunbury, Scarborough, from 
Penang. 

3. Ships Endeavour (American), Eu- 
dicott, from Mocha ; Pallas, Cock, fiom 
Madras ; and Philippa, Hodges, from 
Rangoon, 

10. Ship Tyne, Brodie, from London. 

13. Ships Orient, Wallace, and Wood- 
ford, Chapman, from Madras and Bengal ; 
and Flora, Sherriff, from Rangoon. 

14. Ship Indiana, Pearl, from Bencoo' 
leen. 

15. Ship William Miles, Beadle, from 
London, April 21. 

PIUTHS, 

Aug. 0. At MIiow, the lady of Lieut. 
W, Bell, Adj. and Quart.Mast., Artil., of 
a son. 

30. At (^owringhce, the lady of John 
Craufurd, E^q., of a daughter. 

31. The lady of G. A. Avatick, Esq,, 
of a daughter. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. Ir- 
win Maling, of a son. 

Sept. 1. At the Presidency, Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Smith, of a daughter. 

3. The lady of Capt. Nott, of the 28th 
regt. N.I., of a son. 

7. At Benares, the lady of J. C. Brown, 
Esq , of the Civil Service, of a daughter. 

12? At Malda, Mrs. Wm. Chambers, 
of a daughter. 

13, The lady of G. Vrignon, Esq., cf a 
son. 

— At I^ottra, the lady of Capt. John 
Oakes, lst.fMit. 4th regt., of a daughter. 

At Jej^oor, lady of Ciqit. J. 
StewTirt, of a daughter. 
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15. At Chittagong, the lady of Charles 29. At St. John’s Cathedral, Capt, CJ 
M‘Kenzie, of tiie Civil Service, of F. Davies, of the Country Service, to Mrs^ 

a daughter. Julia Gilpin. 

— At Bhopaulpore, die lady of Lieut. Oct. 1. T, Ambrose Shaw, Esq., of the 
Francis Hod^n, 2d bat. 17th regt. N.I., Hon. Company’s Civil Service, to Emma, 
of a daughter, eldest daughter of Matthew Smith, Esq., 

18^ In Fort William, the lady of John uf Howrali, 

Sherlock, Esq., Paymaster of his Majesty’s — St, Johns Cathedral, J, Brad- 
87th foot, of a daushter. shaw, Esq., merchant, to Miss Evelina 


19. At Chittagong, the lady of Col. 
Greenstreet, commanding at that station, 
of a son. 

23. At Gorruckpore, the lady of J. 
Carter, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a son, 

25. Mrs. Frances D’M. Sinaes, of a 
son. 

— Mrs. James Wood, of a daughter. 

— At Berhampore, the lady of Major A. 
Beck, of his Majesty’s 17th foot, of a son. 

— At Gorruckpore, the lady of C. B. 
Crommelin, Esq., of a son. 

26, The lady of Robert Spankie, Esq., 
Advocate General, of a daughter. 

28, Near Manickpoor, the lady of Lieut. 
Colonel Christ. Fagan, of a daughter, 

29. The lady of Capt. R. C. Faithful!, 
OflSciating Assist, Adj. Gen., of a son. 

— The lady of Thomas Hutton, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

Oct. 1. Mrs. E. M. Sandford, of a son, 
— Mrs. W. Sinclair, of a daughter. 

— At Benares, the lady of Capt. W, 
Short, 1st bat. 11th regt. N,I.,of a son. 

3. Mrs, Chas. Christiana, of a daughter. 
— The lady of C, R. Martin, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

— At Moorshedabad, the lady of A. 
Smelt, Esq., of a daughter. 

5. At Chowringhee, the lady of James 
Pattle, Esq., of a daugliter. 

— At Dumimtollah, Mrs, H. White, 
of a son. 

6. The lady of Henry Tyler, Esq., of 
a son. 

12. Mrs. F, Lindstedt, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 20. At Chittagong, E. Marquard, 
Esq., to Miss H. P. M. Echard. 

Sej)t. 3. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. 
Wm. Macmullen, to Miss R. M. Can- 
topher. 

13. At the Cathedra], Mr. J. Somer- 
ville, of the country service, to Miss Maria 
Alexander. 

19. At the Court-House at Chandema- 
gore, Mr. F. C. A. Rigordy, to IMadm. 
Mary Helena Quantin. 

20. At Berhampore, Lieut. J. Macan, 
Sdbat. 26th regt. Bengal N.I., to Char- 
lotte Maria, eldest daughter of W. T. 
Smith, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. 

24. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. R. 
Parkinson, to Miss Charlotte Pool. 

25. At St. John’s Cathodr^# Capt. K. 
Morgan, of the Hon. Company’s Bombay 
Marine, to Miss Mary Ann 


Lucy Healy, 

2. At St, John’s Cathedral, H. Inglia 
Lee, Esq., to Miss Sophia Frances Hutte- 
man. 

3. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. R. 
Hood, to Miss Elizabeth Clayton. 

4. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. Thos. 
H. Keating, to Miss Harriet Athanass. 

11, At the Old Roman Catholic Church, 
Mr, Joseph Nicholas Thomas, of Jessore, 
to Miss Annette Peget. 

12, At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr, John 
Delore, to Mrs, Ann Beck. 

13, At the Old Roman Catholic Church, 
IVIr, P. Mack, to Miss M. A. Creighton. 

15. At St. John’s Cathedral, Capt. C. 
E. Smith, to Miss Maria Mason. 

DEATHS. 

Aug 22, On board his budgerow, near 
Ghazeepoor, Capt. E. S, Lechmere, of the * 
1st bat. 11th regt. N I- 

23. Charles, son of Thomas Potenger, 
Esq., of Dacca, aged 8 years and 10 
months. 

25. At Chinsurah, the infant son of 
James Ross, Esq., 

27. At Gya, Francis Gillanders, Esq., 
Collector of the Tax on Pilgrims at Gya, 
aged 61. 

28. At Benares, Mary, the wife of 
Francis Law, Esq., aged 29. 

Sjpt. 1. Octavia, infant daughter of 
Capt. E. Gwatkin, Deputy Paymaster. 

2. At Allahabad, Eliza Sophia, the in- 
fant daughter of Mr. J. C. Permien, 
Conductor of Ordnance. 

— Mr. WilUam Young, last Brandi 
Pilot, aged 48. 

3. In child-bed, Nancy, the wife of 
Mr. V. Gonsalves, aged 20. 

4. At Neemutch, Anna Maria, tlie in- 
fant daughter of Capt. Henry Hawtrey, 
4tli reg. Light Cavalry, aged 5 years, 

6. Mrs, Mary Bachelor, aged 15 years. 

10. After a short illness of a few days, 
Mr. Thomas And^-ews, Deputy Harbour 
IMaster at Calcutta, aged 29. 

11. At Mhow, Lieut. W. S. Kennedy, 
Adjutant to 6th regt. Light Cavalry. 

— At Lucknow, at the house of Joseph 
Quoros, Esq., William Wallis, the young- 
est son of Capt W. R. Pogson, of the 
24th Native Infantry, aged 1 year and 
10 days. . 

12 At Chandernagore, at the house of 
her daughter Mrs. Henry Gibson, Mrs. 
Ann Bolte, aged 69. 
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* 13- At Fotaid^ury In Malwa, Mary 
Cedl% ^ C. W. HamiU 

ton^ liie Baiiq>oofa Local 

5 years. 

At ^edgeree, Mr- Edward Taylor, 
late a Fiuaer in tlw Honorable Company’s 
Bombay Manne. 

16- At Chinsurah, Mrs. Sarah Betts, 
Ihe lady of Tbomaa Betts, Esq , Super- 
intendent of Embankments at Burdwan, 
aged 35. 

17. At Meerut, Sarah Mary Ann, se- 
cond daugfatar of Lieut. R. Stack, of His 
Majesty’s 14th regt, aged 37. 

— At Allahabad, Ensign T. B. P. 
Keene, of the 1st bat; 35th regt. Native 
Infantry. 

' 18. At Pumeah, shordy after giving 
birth to her first child, Mrs, Caroline 
Botellho, the wife of Mr. Wm. Botellho, 
Superintendent of Durreeapoor Factory, 
ag^ 14 years. 

20. At the house of Aviet Agabeg, 
Esq , of the cholera morbus. Master 
A^teg Aratoon, aged 15 years 

— At Patna, Harriett Helena Craigie, 
third daughter of Capt. E. B. Craigie, 
Xleputy Judge Advocate General, aged 
4 years. 

• 21. At Allahabad, from the effects of 

teething, the infant daughter of J, A. D. 
Watson, Esq., Assist. Surg. 1st. bat 18th 
regt Native Infimtry. 

— At Sumbhulpoor, Assist. Surseon, 
James Johnston, doing duty with the 
Ramghur Corps, most sincerely lamented 
by his brother officers. 

22. In Camp, ne^ Barode, on the 
western bank of the Caly Sind River, 
Irt noon, departed, this life that highly 
distinguished and much respected Officer, 
lieut Colonel John Ludlow, C. B., late 
commanding the Neemuch Field Force. 
Thia gallant officer left cantonments with 
tile ^eater part of his force, on the 18th 
ultimo; he was then in a bad stete of 
bealtfaf which was greatly aggravated by 
the r^dity and length of the marches, 
whirili were made by the Division at this 
inclement season of ffie year, till at length 
he fdl a sacrifice to his zeal and devotion 
to thet service, of which he formed one of 
& brightest and proudest ornaments. 
His remains were followed to the grave, 
^ the evening of bis demise, by the 
whole detachment, with the sincerest sen- 
timents of sorrow' and regret. 

— At his Indigo Factory, at Meer- 
^i^ge m Jessore, P. D’ Auvergne, Esq., 
iOjk ex^ll^t and anuable young man. He 
^ '1 a. sacrificie to a stroke of the sun, while 
D^-^hoodng, and which bought 
i biHous attack, that terminated 

^ existence. 

^Irs. * ABcia Leycester, the lady of 
wffimin itieyce^ir. Esq. , Chief Judge of 
Its of Sudder Dewanny and NI- 


23. Tlie infant son of C^t. Ndt^ cf 
the 20tii rqgt. N;^ve Inffintry. 

— At Bmiares, Major. William Blake, 
of the 13th regt. oi Nati^ Infantry, and 
Superintendent of the Military Rcmd fiom 
Benares to Saharunpoor. 

— At Lucknow, of the cholera mor- 
bus, Assist. Surg. O’Beime, His Majes- 
ty’s 17tli Foot, lately attached to the 
Troops of the Rajah of Nagpore. 

24. Capt. John Tosh, aged 35. 

— At Boglepore, Charles Frederick 
Augustus, infant son of Mr- C. Arnold. 

26. William Jones, Esq , of Seebpore, 
aged 44. 

— At Barrackpore, Ensign Patrick 
Craufurd, 1st bat. 10th regt. Native In- 
fantry, in the 1 9th year of his age. 

27. Chandernagore, Capt. J. Norton, of 
the Country Service. 

29. Mr. Richard Marriott, aged 29. 

— Mrs Rachel Cam, aged 95. 

— At Cuttack, Alexander Mac Lean, 
Esq., Surgeon to the Commissioner and 
Civil Surgeon of that station, aged about 
37 years. The illness which terminated 
in the death of this estimable man was a 
severe fever. 

30. Mr. George Beynon, aged 46. 

Oct, 2. Louisa, the infant daughter of 
Mr. James Fielder, of the Honorable Com- 
pany’s Bengal Marine, 

3. After a few days’ illness, William 
Smith, Esq., late Register of Ramghur. 

— At Berhampore, Mary Eliza, the 
infant daughter of the late Capt. C. W. 
Burton, regt. Native Infantry. 

6. At the house of Capt. Broughton, 
Balasore, John Stritch, Esq., Assist. Stirg. 
Nagpore Auxiliary Horse. 

8. At Dum-Dum, the lady of Capt. 
J. Scott, of the Artillery. 

9. At Serampore, after a short illness, 
Mr. Geor^ Bie, son of O. L. Bie, Esq., 
aged 20. 

12. Edmund Henry the infant son of 
E. Molony, Esq., of the Civil Service. 

13. Of the lock jaw, Francis Joseph 
Anthony, infant son of 3Mhr. John Van- 
derberg. 

— John Burrell, Esq., an old and 
highly respected inhabitant of Calcutta, 
formerly of the firm of Burrell and 
Gould. 


MADRAS, 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS^ &C. 

UGHT CAVAI.RT. 

Comets {recently arrimf), appointed to do 
duty. 

Sept. Comets Hioiii^ Anderson, 
and J. G. Gte^, wiffi regt. . * 
Come^^'^iup^ ^Lnqx and jH, B,' N^- 
boh, with'^lTre^. 
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KATIV* INPANTEY. 

Regt* Sept, 25. Sen. Lieut. (Brev, 
Capt.) G. H. Isacke to be Capt , and 
Sen. Ensign O. Bell to be Lieut., vice 
Hunter, deceased ; date of com. 11th 
Sept. 1821. 

lltk Regt. Sept. 6, Lieut. J, F. Bird 
is removed from 1st to 2d bat, 

IMhRegt* Sept IS. Lieut. J. Williams 
is removed from 2d to 1st bat. 

\6th Regt, Sept. 6. Lieut. G. j. Rich-- 
ardson is removed from 1st to 2d bat. 

19/A Regt, Sept. 25. Capt J. Michael 
to take rank from 1 4th May 1 820, in suc- 
cession to Boyn, retired, Capt. J. Mat- 
thews to take Kink from 13th July 1820, 
vice Fitzgerald, deceased. 

Sen, Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) H. Howden 
to be Capt. from 5th May 1821, in succes- 
sion to Smithwaite, promoted. 

Sen. Ens. J. B. Neeve to be Lieut, 
vice Dowden, promoted. ^ 

Cadets recently admitted and promotedj ap* 
pointed to do duty. 

Sept. 13. Ensigns E. Peel, R, S. Gled- 
stanes, J. Fitzgerald, L. Rudd, C. W. 
Nicolay, A. J. Ormsby, G, W, Watson, 
and P. Chambers, with 2d bat. Istregt. 

Ensigns W. Loader, and J. Johnstone, 
with 1st bat. 3d regt. 

Ensign G. S. Wilkinson, with 2d bat. 
6th regt. 

Ensign W. Duncan, with 2d bat. 9th 
regt. 

Ensigns E. Apthorp, R. H. Symes, 
H. Brooks, and J. A. Shennan, with 1st 
bat. 14th regt. 

Ensigns A. Shimess, C. Thursby, J. 
Gordon, and W. Scott, with 1st bat. 16th 
regt. 

28. Ensigns C. J, Whitlock, J. M. 
George, T. Maynor, G. Affleck, and R, 
W. Lang, with 2d bat. 6th regt. 

Ensigns A. Campbell and D, Flyter,. 
with 2d bat. lOth regt. 

Ensign J, Dewes, witli 1st bat. 12th 
regt. 

EKSIGNS POSTED TO COEPS. 

Sept. 20. 

A. B. Bushby, to Mad. Europ. regt. 

M. W. Perreau, ditto ditto. 

G. B. Marshall, 1st bat. Istregt. N, I. 

W. Shelley, 1st bat, 2d regt. 

J. F. Leslie, 1st bat. 3d regt. 

J. H. Cramer, 2d bat. 4th regt. 

A. M'Nair, 1st bat. 4th regt. 

J. H. Marshall, 2d bat. 4th regt. 

W. Mairis, 2d bat. 5th regt. 

H. A. Dallas, 2d bat. 6th regt. 

F. W. Todd, ditto ditto. 

R. H. Bingham, Ut bat. 7th regt. 

George Nott, 2d bat 7th regt, 

A. Robertson, 1st bat 8tb regt 

J. Stevenson, 2d bat 8th regt. 

H. Robms, 1st bat. 9th regt. 
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W. Blood, 2d bat. 9th regt N. L 
J. O. Milne, 1st bat. 10th regt 

F. S. C. Chdmers, 2d bat. 1 Ith 
T. Setree, '2d bat. 12th regt 
H. Russell, 1st bat. 13th regt. 

D. Babington, 2d bat ISth regt. 

C. J. Toirianor 2d bat 14th regt« 
Charles Hutt, ditto ditto. 

W. Cranston, ditto ditto. 

C. Bradford, 1st bat. 14th regt 
H. Morland, ditto ditto, 

H. Hurlock, 2d bat 15th xegt 
J. Jones, ditto. 

M. J. Rowlandson, 1st bat 16th 
R. Watson, 2d bat 16th regt. 

J. Gibb, 1st bat 16th regt 

R. S. Elphinstone, 1st bat. 17th regt 

J, Hutchins, 2d bat. 17th regt. 

J, Woodgate, 2d bat 18th regt. 

A. Trotter, 1st bat. 18th regt 
Charles Pooley, 2d bat 19th regt. 
Henry Wright, ditto ditto, 

J. S. Bushby, 1st. bat, 20th regt. 

T. H. Zouch, 2d bat 2 1st regt 

G, C. Rochfort, ditto ditto. 

C. B, Phillipson, 1st bat 22dregt. 

J. E. B. Shaw, 2d bat 22d regt. 

F. Dudgeon, ffltto ditto. 

F. C. Mayo, 1st bat 23d regt. 

W. R. A. Freeman, 2d bat. 23d regt. 
J. Blaxiand, 1st bat. 24th regt 

D. Littlejohn, 2d bat. 24th regt. 

G. E. Thompson, 1st bat 25th regt 
G. Hamond, 2d bat. 25th regt 

AETILLERY. 

Lieut Henry Sdlles Foord (recently 
promoted) is posted to the Horse Brigade# 

MEDKAI. ESTABLISHMENT. 

Sept 25. Assist Surg. J. G, Coleman 
J. Brown, and J. Caswall are appointed 
to do duty under the Surgedn to the 2d 
hat of Artillery at St Thomas’s Mount, 
the Garrison Surgeon of Masulipatara, and 
the Garrison Surgeon of Trichinopoly, 
respectively. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Sept 25. Lieut. C. Bond, 24th regt. 
N.I., to return to Europe on sick certi- 
ficate. 

Ensign H. Russell, of Infantry, to 
Bengal for six months. 

Lieut. T. A. Crichton, lOthr^t N.I., 
to the Mauritius or to tte Cape of Good 
Hope, on sick certificate, for eight months. 

Lieut. Col. B. Dod, Invalid Establish- 
ment sind Major W. Dickson, C. B., 6th 
regt ^ght Cav., to return to Europe for 
three years respectively. 

Oct 2gy Lieut, J. Bissett, 1st regt# 
N.L, to ^tum to Europe on sick certifi- 
cate. 

Lieut. Edward Servante, 15th regt# 
il.L, to ditto on ditto. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

KATXS OF EXCHAKGS, AKD PRICK OF 

company’s paper. 

Oct, 17, 1821. 

On England 

At SO days* sight, Is. lOd. per Mad. rup. 

9 0 days* sight. Is. lO^d. per do. 

6 months’ sight, Is. lid. per do. 

On Bengal :• — 

At SO days* sight, 9S to 95 sicca rupees, 
per loo Madras rupees. 

Company’s Paper : — 

Remittable 14§ per cent. prem. 

New Loan, 9| do do, 

BIRTHS. 

Scjyt. 29. At Viziangarum, the lady of 
J. Smith, Esq., Collector and Magistrate, 
of a son. 

Oct, 8. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt, 
Pattullo, commanding the Hon. the Gover> 
nor’s Body Guard, of a son. 

11. Fanny, the wife of Mr, William 
Stuart, of a son. 

14. At Vepery, the wife of Mr. Con- 
ductor E, Bishop, of a daughter. 

15, At the house of J. Goldingham^ 
Esq., the lady of Capt, Paske, of the 
H. C,*s Artillery, of a son. 

At the Residency, the lady of Capt. 
T. S, Watson, Military Paymaster Centre 
Division, of a son. 

marriages. 

SepU 15. At die Scotch Kirk, Mr. Ry- 
ley, to Mias Maria Anne, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Pieter Lawrence, Assist. Surveyor. 

Oct, C, At Bangalore, Capt. Fyfe, Com- 
3ais6ariat Department, to M^ Armstrong. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 3. At Kaugarcoil, in Travancore, 
of the spasmodic cholera, Daniel Wheat- 
ley Burby, the son of Mr. Daniel Bur- 
by, aged 1 1 years. 

9. At Pondicherry, at the house of his 
great grandmother, Madame la Mettrie 
St. Paul, Henry, the infant son of Joseph 
le Fauchemr, Esq., Superintendent of Pa. 
lice. 

13. At the presidency, Lieut. William 
Cockburn, 3d regt. N. I. 


BOMBAY. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NEW CHURCH AT POONA. 

The following is an account, given in 
die Bombay Courier of tlie ceremony of 
lajdng the foundation stone of a new 
chq^ch at Poona. 

June 23. Our readers will learn with 
pleasure that the interesting ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone of the new 
church at Poona took place on the morn- 
ing of Trinity Sunday, the 17tli mst. The 


site is on a commanding spot of ground 
near the large tank ; and appears to have 
been judiciously selected with a view to the 
accommodation of the European troops as 
well as the rest of tlie station. His Ma- 
jesty’s 47th regt. and the detachment of 
Artillery were drawn up at daybreak to 
witness the ceremony, wliich the solemnity 
of the day, and the associations of our 
national w orship established in thiscountjy, 
could not fjiil to render impressive. Pr ayers 
suitable to the occasion were offered up by 
the Rev. T. Robinson, the Chaplain of 
the station, after which the Commissioner 
proceeded to read the following inscription 
fiom a brass plate ; 

Ecclesiae. Sanctae. Mariae. 

In Agro. Garpeer. 

Prope, Urbem. Poonam. 

Jacta. Sunt. Fundamenta. 

Die. Junii. XVII. 

» Anno. Salutis. MDCCCXXI. 

Georgii. IV. Regis. Britan niarum. 

Secundo. 

Viro. Pracnobili. 

Francisco. Marchione. de. Hastings. 

Res. Indicas. Prospere. Gerente. 

Viro. Honorabili. 

Mountstewart. Elphinstone. 

Bombaiae. Praefecto. 

Viro. Illustri. 

Thoma. Munro. Mil. de BaX. Imp. 

Madrassae* Praefecto. 

Gulielmo. Chaplin. Armigero. 

Provinciara. Deccanam. Procurante. 

In, Sacrisa Autem. 

Patre. in, Christo. Admodum. 

Reverendo. 

Thoma. Fanshaw. Middleton. S. T. P. 

Primo. Calcuttensi. EpLscopoi. 

Viro. Venerabili. 

Georgio. Barnes. S, T. P. 

Primo. Bombaia;. Archidiacono. 

Thoma. Robinson. A. M, 

Ecclesiae. A pud. Poonam. Ministro. 

Justiniano. Nutt. Centurione. 

Operis. Curatore. 

Societate, Honorabili, 
Mercatonim. Apud. Indos. Anglicorum. 

Sumptus. Suppeditante. 

D. O. M. 

Opus. Hodie. Inceptura. 

In. Sempilemam. Sui, Gloriam, 

Felix. Beatumque. Confirmet. 

The plate was then enclosed in a box, 
and deposited within the stone. The 
trowel and the level were then presented to 
the Commissioner, who fixed the stone 
with the accustomed solemnities, pro- 
nouncing “ JVIay the great Architect of the 
Universe vouchsafe his blessing, and may 
every work which we undertake redound to 
his glory !** 

A thanksgiving w'as then offered by the 
clergyman for the work of piety thus hap- 
pily commenced, and a prayer for Hs coin- 
plerion and future prosperity. 
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■\Ve cannot but congratulate our coun- 
trymen on every such event, so intimately 
connected with the interests of our Eccle- 
siastical Establishment, and with the ho- 
nour of our name and nation in the eyes 
of our heathen fellow-subjects. 

The liberality of the Government, and 
the known talents of the executive Engi- 
neer, give every promise that the elegance 
of the building will answer our warmest 
expectations,” 

CURRENT VALUE OF GOVERNMENT 


Suy.'l 

SECURITIES. 

0cL3, 1821. 
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Prem. 

Par. 108. 

Prem, 

RS. ( 

Six per Cent. Bengal Loans 

} Ks. 

I7i 0{ 

1813 to 20 Rcmittable, 


8* 1 

New Loan Ceriiticaies. 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 

Oct, 3, 1821. 



6 Months* sight on London, perR.l— 10 
30 days Calcutta , , . . 1 10^ 100 Sic. Rup. 
30 do. Madras , , . . 105^ lOOMadrasR. 
8 do. Surat ...... 99^ 100 SuratR. 

8 do. Poonah .... 100^ 100 PoonahR. 

8 do, Ahmed. Antnee 117 lOOAhmed.R. 
8 do. . • .... Sicca. . 95 lOOAhmed. R. 

8 do. Brodera 91§ lOOKmrasyR. 

SHIFFIKG INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals, 

Aug, 29. Ship Vansittart, Dalrymple, 
from London. 

Sept, 17. Ship Ogle Castle, Cropley, 
from London. 

BIRTHS. 

17. At Sattarah, the wife of Mr. 
Conductor M. Hyam, of Commissariat 
Department, of a son. 

27. In Rampart Row, the lady of K. 
Baxter, Esq., of a son and heir. 

Oct, 1. At the house of G. L. Prender- 
gast, Esq., the lady of Evan H. BmlUe, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, of a daughter. 

DEATH. 

Sept, 25. Suddenly, Cartano Simoens 
de Carvalho, Esq., of Mozambique. 


BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

By the Aram, Capt. Daniels, from 
Rangoon, we have received some articles 
of intelligence from that quarter. All 
differences between the Bim^s and Sia- 
mese, it is said, are settled ^ and there is 
no truth in the report circulated, that a 
Birmah squadron had been fitted out to 
intercept tl^ Siamese vessels now in the 
port of Calcutta. The Birmah forces 
pushed forward over the Martaban raoun- 
tainsf to dte extreme boundary of their own 
territories, but returned homewards with- 
out attempting any thing further. 

An embassy, it is also said, had arrived 
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at Martaban in a Chinese junk from 
Cochin-China, soliciting the aid and co- 
operation of the Birmahs in making war 
against the Siamese. Of the result of 
this embassy we are not informed, but it 
is to be presumed it will prove unsuccess- 
ful, — Co/ Jour,, Oct, 4, 


NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

The pirate of the island of Nancowry, 
with whose former proceedings our readers 
have been already made acquainted, is re- 
ported to have left that island and taken to 
Teresa, anoUier Island a little to the north 
of it, the natives of Nancowry having ex- 
pelled him from that place. — Cal, Jour,, 
Oct, 4. 


JAVA, 

Letters from Batavia, of lOth Nov., say 
that the Governor General, to check the 
increasing audacity of the Pirates, had re- 
solved on fitting out swift-sailing vessels 
(proas), each armed with one cannon, four 
swivels, and six muskets ; there are to be 
thirty-four of these vessels stationed in four- 
teen divisions along the coast of Java, from 
Batam to Banjoeuangie. They are to be 
commanded by natives, and manned with 
twenty-two Javanese, who are to receive re- 
gular pay, and each to have side-arms, after 
the manner of the country, and a lance. 
To support these cruizing proas, regular 
ships of war will be stationed as long as 
there are pirates on the coast of Java ; and 
first, from the Straits of Sunda and the 
Lampreys, to the Point of Indramajo; 
second, from there to that of Janaora ; 
third, from there to Odging Banka ; and 
fourth, from the Island of Madeira to the 
Strait of Bali. 

Another decree of the Governor Ge- 
neral orders hydrographical surveys in the 
Indian Seas, for the impmveinent of the 
charts,— Butch Taper, 


CHINA, 

The late advices from China state that 
the reigning Emperor has issued several 
edicts, restraining and forbidding the ad- 
mission of Missionaries from Europe, who 
have arrived in that empire with a view to 
propagate the Christian religion. — Lon- 
don Taper, 


NEW SOUTH WALES, 

Sydney, July 7, 1821. — On Tuesday 
afternoon his Majesty’s cutter Mennaid 
arrived from Port Macquarie, which set- 
tlement siie left the Saturday preceding. 
Mr. Oxley, the Surveyor General, return- 
ed in thi^ vessel to head-quarters, having 
effected the object of his mission by 
placing buoys in such positions on the bar 
and sunken rock in the entrance into the 

3 G S 
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harbour, ^ hoped will in future pre. 
vent the recurrence of those accidents 
which attested the vessels on the first for. 
{nation of the Settlement. A code of 
yngnals has been established, with a com- 
p^nt pilot, which will render the en- 
trance into the harbour easy and secure. 
^Sydnei/ Gaz, 

VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. 

Letters dated the 17th of September, 
have been received from Van Dieman’s 


Land. Hie public are aware, Arom pre*' 
vious accounts, of the rapid increase of 
settlers in this valuable colony, attracted 
by its fine climate and fertile soil. It is 
hardly to be credited, then, that it should 
want one of the elements of society, a 
Court of Criminal Justice. At present, 
to punish a robbery, or any other criminal 
offence, the prosecutor must repair to 
Sidney, a voyage of 700 miles. Even in 
the Civil Court, the Jurisdiction is limited 
to the recovery of debts not exceeding ;g50. 


l^ome Intelligence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE EIGHT HOK. GEO. CANNING APPOINTED 
60VXEN0K GENERAL OP INDIA. 

We have much satisfaction in announ- 
cing to the public the following Resolu- 
tions of the Court of Directors, appoint- 
ing a successor to the Marquis of Hast- 
ings as Governor- General of India 

“ At a Court of Directors held on 
“ Wednesday the 27th of March 1822 : 
Resolved (by the Ballot Unanimously), 
That the Right Hon. George Canning 
be appcfinted Governor- General of Ben- 
« gal.’* 

SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE, BENGAL, 

Mr. Seijeant Blosset has been appoint- 
ed to succeed Sir Edward Hyde East as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature at Bengal. 

SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE, MADRAS, 
The successor to Sir George Cooper, 
late one of the Puisne Judges at Madras, 
has not yet been named by His Majesty 
In Counc^. 

MIUTART APPOINTMENTS, &C. 

Brenet Bank, 

Charles Chaplin, Esq., Professor of Mi- 
litary Drawings at the East India Com- 
pany’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe, 
to have the local rank of Captain and 
A^utant during the period of his being 
employed with the Company of Cadets 
there. Dated Feb. 28, 1822. 

The undermention^ Cadets of the 
Hon, the East- India Company’s Service 
to have the temporary rank of Second 
Lieutenant durmg the period of their 
being placed under the command of Lieut. 
Colonel Paisley, of the Royal Engineers 
at Chatham, for instructions in the art of 
Sapping and Mining : 

(^det Alex. Cumine Peat. Dated Feb 
28, 1822. 

Cadet Ilobert Forster. Dated Feb. 28 
1822. 

Cadet Wm. Dickson. Dated Feb. 28, 

1 822.ii» rr ir Office^ March 8, 1 822. 


EXPENSES OP THE E. 1. COMPANT’s ESTA- 
BLISHMENTS AT BAILEVBURT AND AD- 
DISCOMBE. 

A return to an order of the House of 
Commons states the total expense of the 
East- India Company’s College at Hailey- 
bury, since its establishment in 1 805 to 
1820 inclusive, at £247,595. 5s. lOd., in- 
cluding £92,325. 8s, 7d., the expense of 
building. The total number of Writers 
sent out to India and China, 498. An- 
nual amount of salaries of Professors and 
other Officers, £6,702. 10s. Ditto ser- 
vants’ wages, £l,744. 8s. — -Total expense 
of the East-India Company’s Military Asy- 
lum at Addiscombe, since its establishment 
in 1803 to 1821 inclusive, 136,9981. 5s., 
including £41,032. 13s. 2d. for building. 
Total number of Cadets educated at Ad- 
discombe, sent out to India, 335. Total 
number of Cadets sent out to India by the 
East-India Company, since 1814 inclusive, 
from the Military Seminaty at Addis- 
combe, and who have been instructed in 
the Hindoostanee language, before their de- 
parture 1,616. Total annual amount of pay 
to Officers and Professors, £4,6221. 9s. si 


GOVERNMENT OF SIBERIA. 

SU Petershvrgy Feh. 20. — A Ukase has 
been issued by His Majesty, the Emperor 
for the government of Siberia, to the fol- 
lowing effect 

As vre have judged necessary to or- 
ganize the Administmtion of the govern- 
ments of Siberia, according to principles 
which may be adapted to its remote situa- 
tion, extent, and productions, we have 
commissioned the Privy Counsellor, Spe- 
ransky, Governor- General of Siberia, to 
inspect those Governments, — to collect 
upon the spot detailed information reject- 
ing their situation ; to found upon this 
information the means for their better 
organization, and to lay them before us for 
our examination. Having examined and 
compared the proposals, laid before us m 
consequencei we find that those proposals 
are founded on a true knowledge of the 
local circumstancos. For the general ad» 
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ministration of Siberia, it is divided into 
east and west, &c.’* 

Thus this immense country, which, from 
its situation, comprehends various cli» 
mates, and conceals in many parts an 
abundance of unused treasures, and is in> 
habited by numerous tribes of people very 
different from each other, will now obtain, 
by the paternal care of the Emperor, and 
the zealous and prudent co-operation of the 
able sUUesman Speransky, a well-regulated 
Government ; and, in future, be no more 
decried as an inhospitable desart. — Ham- 
burg Mail, 

SHIPFIIfG INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals, 

March 2. Off Dover, ship Perseverance, 
Hodgson, from Batavia 11th Nov,, for 
Antwerp. 

5. Clyde, ship Osprey, M’Gill, from 
Bengal. 

6, Liverpool, sliip Mary, Knealc, from 
New South Wales and Mauritius. 

13. Gravesend, ship Dick, Harrison, 
from Batavia. 

17. Portsmouth, ship Eliza, Hunt, from 
Batavia and Mauritius. 

18, Liverpool, ship Theodosia, Kidson, 
from Bengal 6th Sept, ; Madras 21st Oct,, 
and Cape 1st Jan, 

20. Deal, ship Princess Royal, Hack- 
mann, from Singapore, Penang, Madras, 
Cape, and St. Helena. — Passengers : Mrs. 
Lumley, widow of the late Capt. Lumley ; 
Miss Lumley ; Capt. Dacre ; Lieut. Mo- 
riarty; Mr. R. Lambert; Mr. Cresswell 
Jobling. 

21. Ditto, ship Orpheus, Finlay, from 
Bombay, Maiuitius, Cape, and St. Helena. 

22. Cowes, ship Superb, Oliver, from 
China about 6th Dec. 

Dei}ariures, 

Feb, 22. Gravesend, ship Apollo, Ten- 
nant, for Madras and Bengal. 

26. Ditto, ship Adrian, Home, for 
Bengal. 

March 10. Ditto, ship William Money, 
Jackson, for Madras and Bengal. 


14. Graves«id, ship Canning, Patterson, 
for Bencoolen and China. 

17. Ditto, ship Asia, Badderston, for 
Madras and Bengal. 

22. Deal, ship London, Sotheby, for 
Madras and China. 

— Ditto, ship Asia, Reid, for Ports- 
mouth and New South Wales. 

23. Ditto, ship King George Fourth, 
Clark, for Bengal. 

24. Gravesend, ship Venilia, Thomp- 
son, for Batavia, &c. 

25. Deal, ship Prince of Orauige, Mon- 
crief, for New South Wales. 

The ships Lowther Castle, Mortlock; 
General Harris, Welstead ; General Kyd, 
Naime ; Atlas, Mayne ; and Nautilus, 
Pearson, arrived at China previous to 30th 
Nov. last. 

The Inglis, Borradaiie, from China to 
London, was at anchor in the Straits of 
Banca on the 15th of Dec. She had been 
on the Lucepara Shoals, and thrown about 
5,000 quarter chests of tea overboard. — 
Lloyd's List, 

BIETH. 

Afarch 14. At Southgate, the lady of 
T. Smith, Esq., of the Plon. East-lndia 
Company’s Service, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Afarch 5, At Edinburgh, Capt. Robt. 
Chalmers, Hon. East-lndia Comp. Mil, 
Service, Bengal, to Miss Jessy Ranken. 

28. Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq, of 
the Inner Temple, and of Water Looe 
Village, in Cornwall, to Sarah, daughter 
of the late John Davison, Esq., of the 
East-lndia House. 

DEATHS. 

Feb, 25. At Tiverton, Devonshire, J, 
James, Esq., of Ashley-house, late of the 
Hon. East-lndia Company’s &rvice. 

Alarch 3. At Sidmouth, in the 67th 
year of his age, Henry Charles Ramus, 
Esq,, late of the Bengal Civil Estab. 

16. In Portland-place, Lady Dunkin, 
relict of Sir Wm. Dunkin, formerly one of 
H. M. Judges Supreme Court of Calcutta^ 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Ships* iVames. 


T ons. 

Captains, 


Agincourt 


500 

Mahon • 

Madras and Be 
Ditto. 

ProviUence - 


700 

Owen - 

Moira . . • 


650 

Hornblow • 

Ditto. 

Larkins 


700 

Wilkinson • 

Ditto. 

Hibernia 


500 

Macintosh - 

Ditto. 

Hope ... 


500 

Flint - 

Ditto. 

l.a(ly Raffles 


650 

Coxwell 

Ditto. 

Port William 


laoo 

Glass - 

Ditto. 

David Scott - 
•Lotos . • • 


800 ' 
600 

Doveton 

Ditto. 

Bengal direct. 
Ditlo. 

Sir Bdward Paget - 


600 

Geary - 

Bombay Merchant 


4S1 

Clarkson 

Bombay. 

Barkworth • 


600 

Pedler - 

Pit to. 

Britannia 


4>0 

Living - 

Ditto, 

lames gibbald • 


667 

Forbes - 

Ditto. 
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Price Current of EasUlndia Produce for March 1822. 


t. 


Coctiineal ,.lb« 

CoiFec, Java cwt. 

— Cltenbon 

— — Bourbon 

Mocha 13 0 

CoUou, Surat Ib. o 0 

— Madras O 0 

— Bengal 0 0 

Bourbon 0 0 

Diugs, &c. for Dyeing, 

Aioes, Epatira cwt, 2 0 

Aiiiiiseeds, Star 2 10 

Borax, Refined 2 lO 

—— Unrefined, or Tincal 2 b 

Camphire unrefined 8 15 

Cardemoms, Malabar.. lb 0 3 

•— Ceylon 0 I 

Cassia Buds.. cwt. 18 0 

— — Lignea a 8 

Castor Oil Ib. o 0 

China Root ..cwi. 1 0 


L. s. d. 


& 3 0 ^ 5 15 0 


Cuculus I ndictis.. . .. , 

Columbo Root 

Dragon’s Blood 

Ouin Ammoniac, lump.. 

Arabic 

- Assafcetida 

Benjamin 

— ~ Ammi ....cwt. 

•— Galbaniim 

Gambogium 

— 

— Ohbanum 

Lac Lake... lb. 

- - Dye 

Shell, Block 

— — Shivered 

— Stick... . 

Musk, China oz. 

Nnx Vomica cwt. 

Oil Cassia oz. 

Cinnamon 

Cloves 

— Mace 


1 10 
0 0 


0 15 
0 7 
0 10 
0 0 


- 20 

- 0 
- 0 
- 0 
- 0 


5 5 
2 1.5 


0 
0 

3 15 0 
3 10 0 
0 0 0 
0 3 3 
0 I 4 
Id 0 
9 0 


0 15 0 — > 

18 0 0 ^ 
4 0 
3 0 
3 0 
40 0 
3 10 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
o 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

.-350 


9 0 
4 5 
13 0 
50 0 
9 0 

13 0 
15 0 

3 

0 


4 

3 0 
5 O 
1 5 
0 15 
0 16 
0 0 


0 18 0 1 to 


Opium 

....lb. 




— Hyson Skin 

Rhubarb 


0 — 0 

4 

0 

— Hyson 

Sal Ammoniac .... 

..cwt. 




— Gunpowder 

Senna 


6 — 0 

9 

0 

Tortoisesheil 

Turmerick, Java . 

..cwt. 0 16 

0 — 0 

18 

0 

'Wood, Saunders 


L. s. d. 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 

Turmeiick, Bengal. .cwt. 0 13 0 

China 1 0 o 

Zedoary 

Galls, in Sorts 8 0 0 

Blue.. 10 0 0 

Indigo, Blue lb. 

— Blue and Violet 0 11 0 

— Purple and Violet... 0 10 6 

Fine Violet 0 lO 3 

Good Ditto 

— - Middling Ditto 0 lO 0 

Fine Violet & Copper 0 9 8 

Good Ditto 

— Fine & Guod Copper 0 9 6 

Ordinary 0 5 6 

— — Fine Madras 0 9 6 

— Manilla 

Rice cwt. 0 10 0 

Safiiower cwt. 5 0 0 

Sago cwt, 0 10 0 

Saltpetre, Refined..., cwt. 1 10 0 

Silk, Bengal Skein Ib. 0 13 1 

Novi 0 15 4 

— — Ditto White 

— China 0 19 l 

•— Organzinc I 14 O 

Spices, Cinnamon lb, 0 5 1 

Cloves 0 3 9 

— — — Bourbon 

— Mace 0 3 0 

— - Nutmegs 0 3 6 

— Ginger cwt. 0 14 0 

Pepper, Black ....lb. 

— — — Privilege 0 0 8 

White O I 3 

Sugar, Vellow cwt. 18 0 — 

— White I 15 0 — 

—— Brown 0 13 0 — 

Tea, Bohea lb, 0 3 6 

— Congou 0 3 7 ** 

— — Souebong 0 3 8 — 

— — Campoi 0 3 6 — 

— Twankay 0 3 1 — 

Pekoe 

.... 0 3 1 — 

0 4 3 — 


415 

L. s. 

to 0 15 O 

— I 10 0 

— 900 

— 11 0 0 

— 0 11 4 

— 0110 
— 0 10 6 

— 0 10 S 

— 0 10 0 

— 0 10 O 

— 070 
— 0 9 11 


’ 0 16 
17 0 
1 5 

• 0 16 
• 1 5 


0 19 6 
3 0 0 
0 9 0 


0 5 0 
O 3 10 
0 16 0 


0 I 6 

1 10 0 

2 0 0 
0 15 0 


5 0 — 9 


3 6 

4 6 
3 10 
3 3 

3 7 
3 10 

0 0 
0 o 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

Far Sale 9 ^pril—Frompt 12 July, 
Licensed . — Ind igo . 

For Sale 17 April-Prompt 19 July* 
Licensed.— Coffee— Sugar— Rice, 

For Sale 22 April — Prompt 19 July, 
Co^xpany**,— China and Bengal Raw Silk. 


Private Trade.— China and Bengal Raw Silk 
and Chassun Silk. 

For Sale I May— Prompt 26 July, 

Private Trade . — Bandannoes — Blue Clothi— 
Madras Handkerchiefs — Shawls. 

For Sale 13 May— Prompt 9 August. 
Company's. — Saltpetre— Pepper— Cinnamon- 
Mace — Nutmegs— Oil of Mace, 




LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, Mar. 9.6, 1822. 

Cotton.— There has been a steady demand i the 
purchases arc not, however, on an extensive 
scale. At Liverpool the demand has been regu- 
lar, though not brisk. The trade are the ex- 
clusive purchasers. 

Cojfee . — ^The market rather improved towards 
the close of last week. There have been fow 
purchases lately by private contract. 

5«gor.— The quantity of Muscovades ofFeied 
for sale last week was quite inconsiderable, the 
few purchases made were at prices a shade 
higher. Molasses have been in bi isk demand. 

Fast India Company's Sale 2 1st inst. 

3,716 bags Coffee. sound. damaged. 

Samarang triage.. 65 s 6 d o 67 i 6 d 
Cheribon pale .. I 08 s a 105s 99* 6d n lOIs 6d 

green ..J06« 6d I02s a lOSs 

Sumatra ordinary 

brown.. 95s a 99s 


ig,subags,&c. Sugar, sound. damp. 


Bourbon dabs I4sa 17s 14«6dal5s64 

brown I 9 sa 2 ls I6sa305 

yellow 24$ a 25S 6d 30$ 6d a 32$ 6d 

Java brown 20s a 95$ 

ycMow 96$n2Sf 

grey 3i>s 6fi a 33s 

Bengal grey 96 s 6d a 27s 6d 95s a 253 6ti 

31sa33s 

34$ a 35$ 
57r a 37$ 6<l 


Rice.— By public sale 20th inst. : 300 barrel* 
old musty Carolina Rice, 26s 6<t and27s. — This 
ItTciioon 4,290 bags East-India descriptions were 
brought forward . 722 bags common cargo Rice 
sold Ireely at 7$ Gd \ I, 549 ba«s ordinary yellow 
Java were taken in at gs, and for which 8$ 6d 
was offered and refused : the remainder, Bengal 
Rice, for which offeis were made 6d under the 
prices at which they were withdrawn, ordinary 
was taken in at 10$, middling Us 6d, good white 
al 12s. 


Daily Prices qf Stocks, from the Q,Qth of February to the %5th of March 1802. 
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AMERICAN TRADE WITH CHINA. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir : The trade carried on by the 
Americans with China is a subject 
which at present so much engrosses 
the attention of commercial men, that 
any remarks upon it, however cur- 
sory, will, I am persuaded, not be al- 
together unacceptable to the readers 
of your Journal. 

The peculiar advantages possessed 
by the Americans in the absence of 
restrictions upon their commerce, in 
the lowness of their import duties, 
and in the cheap rate at which their 
vessels are constructed, stored and 
victualled, are, as well as the enter- 
prizing spirit of that people, too no- 
torious to be disputed : but I confess 
that I am not one of those who give 
implicit credit to the exaggerated state- 
ments of the extent of their China 
trade, and the profits they are said to 
derive from it. Many persons who 
have not directed their attention, either 
from interest or curiosity, to this sub- 
ject, believe, I am well convinced, 
that whilst the £ast-lndia Company 
are forced to purchase tea from the 
Chinese chiefly with bullion, the Ame- 
ricans obtain this article by way of 
barter for other merchandize, which 
Atiatie Jimm,— No. 77- 


they either carry from their own 
countr)% or collect in their circuitous 
traffic with intermediate places. But, 
in point of fact, the specie carried to 
Canton by the Americans is in enor- 
mous disproportion to the merchandize 
they import there, as the following 
statement will demonstrate ; 

The value of merchandize imported 
into Canton by the Americans during 
four years, given in dollars, was. 

In 1815-16.... 605,500 

1816- 17... 1,064,600 

1817- 18.... 1,475,828 

1818- 19.... 2,603,151 

5,749,079 

The quantity of dollars imported by 
them into that place, during the same 
period, was. 

In 1815-16.... 1,922,000 

1816- 17. .. 4,545,000 

1817- 18.... 5,601,000 

1818- 19.... 7,414,000 

— 19,482,000 

Thus, upon an average of the four 
years, and reckoning the dollar at 
4^. 4d., the value of merchandize is 
311,408/. per annum, whilst the specie 
amounts to 1,055,275/. 

The East-India Company exported 
from this country to China, in the 

VoL. XIII. 3 H 
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year 1818, merchandize, consisting 
chiefly of woollen manufactures, to 
the amount of 695,1 14^. ; and in 1819, 
to 595,625^. 

It is pretty obvious that, as the dis- 
proportion between specie and mer- 
chandize has not sensibly diminished 
in the American China trade, the in- 
crease in their exports from Canton 
has not arisen from any increased ef- 
fectual demand on the part of the 
Chinese ; but from the avidity of the 
former to engross the supply of the 
European continent with tea and 
China produce, and which has led 
them to deluge the neighbouring coun- 
tries with those goods, to the serious 
injury of their own present interests, 
and the ruin of many who have been 
drawn into the vortex of their spe- 
culations. 

The propensity of American traders 
to indulge in experiments, frequently 
induces them to venture upon making 
investments both in their outward and 
homeward voyages, which our mer- 
chants naturally conclude to be the re- 
sult of consideration ; whereas they ap- 
pear to be mere wild speculations,which 
end in the most ruinous manner to the 
parties engaged in them. An example 
of this inconsiderate eagerness of 
traffic spears in the large importations 
of cotton into America, a year or two 
back, which were attended with such 
immense loss, that the merchants were 
glad to re-export a considerable quan- 
tity to this country, overwhelmed as 
it was, and still continues to be, with 
that commodity, and get any price 
they could for it. With this, and si- 
milar examples before me, I am in- 
clined to suspend my judgment with 
respect to the trade now stated to be 
carried on with China by the Ame- 
ricans in British cotton manufactures. 
The fact I am far from denying. Both 
cottons and woollens have been shipped 
in England on board American ves- 
sels for Canton, and it is not quite 
improbable that the loss of the pre- 


sent speculators may be followed 
hereafter by general permanent be- 
nefit, from a taste for these produc- 
tions being excited in China, as in 
other parts of the East. But, though 
open to conviction upon this subject, 
1 am still unconvinced that this trade 
can now be beneficial to the British 
merchant, being persuaded that the 
obstacles are still in existence which 
have defeated the efforts made by the 
East-In dia Company, whose character, 
influence, resources, and advantages 
in many respects have enabled them to 
make efforts to attain this object (the 
success of which their interest is con- 
cerned to secure), beyond the power 
of individual merchants. 

The success which it is acknow- 
ledged the Americans have had in 
extending their traffic in tea, China 
silks (as well as in pepper), with Eu- 
rope, we must remember has been 
purchased by some loss of mercantile 
respectability and character, upon 
which is raised that fabric of credit, so 
essential to a commercial nation. This 
has resulted from their breaches of 
contract, dishonouring of lulls, and a 
certain species of chicanery in their 
transactions, the almost unavoidable 
consequence of their extensive, but 
ill-judged projects, which has affixed a 
kind of reproach to them, in the opi- 
nion even of the Chinese, who, though 
far from being scrupulously honest in 
their dealings, are fully sensible of 
the advantages of dealing with the 
British merchant. 

In short, the American trader, who 
is often owner, merchant, and captain, 
frequently resembles some of our great 
doers at home, who make a great dash^ 
which, if successful, enriches them ; 
and if it ffiils, the loss, by the con- 
trivance of the projector, falls {win- 
cipally upon those with whom they 
ded. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Anti-Jonathan. 
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NARVALLUM COTTA or CROTON OIL. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir : There has been lately brought 
from the £ast-Indies an article which 
promises to occupy a distinguished 
place in the Materia Medica ; I allude 
to the NarvaUum Cotta oil, as it is 
called, which is obtained from the 
seeds of the Croton Tiglium^ or Gra- 
na Molucca, The former is a dark yeL 
low or brownish liquid, rather viscid 
than otherwise, possessing little scent ; 
the latter are whitish unctuous kernels, 
each about the size of a cofiee berry, 
enclosed in a slight husk or shell. 

The efficacy of this oil in producing 
evacuations is astonishingly great. A 
very small quantity operates almost 
immediately upon the strongest con- 
stitutions ; but such is the potency of 
the medicine, that unless it be admi- 
nistered with caution, serious conse- 
quences ensue. 

In a printed circular, containing a 
letter from Mr. Conwell, of the Hon, 
Company’s Medical Establishment, 
Fort St. George, and some extracts 
and opinions respecting the Croton 
oil, it is stated that it was not hereto- 
fore used in Europe ; but I find, by a 
communication from Dr, Nimmo of 
Glasgow, published in the Quarterly 
Journal, No. 25, that the croton seeds 
were known as a purgative medicine 
centuries ago, but were disused by 
reason of their excessive acrimony, 
the violence of their operation, and 
the danger arising at times from em- 
ploying them. 

Mr. Conwell states, in the circular, 
that one drop of the oil is the usual 
dose for a grown person, which, ac- 
cording to circumstances, is increased 
to two or three. It may be formed 
into pills, with any proper substance, 
or rubbed with sugar, adding tea 
drachms of peppermint water to make 
a draught. He adds that he has used 
the oil for eighteen months, and can 
conscientiously recommend it as the 
speediest, most efiectual, and safe purge 


he ever employed. It further ap- 
pears that an excess in the dose acts 
by vomiting, especially in foul sto- 
machs; that it is a powerful evacuent 
of the bile, and Is administered suc- 
cessfully by the Malays as an hydro- 
gogue (in dropsical cases). Two grains 
of the extract of catechu are some- 
times used in the dose, to correct its 
acrimony. 

Several experiments are detidled by 
Dr, Nimmo, in the communication re- 
ferred to, made by him upon the oil, 
and also upon the seeds, which he 
treated with alcohol and puiified oil 
of turpentine. The result evinced that 
the alcoholic solution was the best 
mode of administering the active prin- 
ciple of the croton oil, and furnished 
the means of readily proportioning the 
dose to the various circumstances of 
the cases under treatment. He adds a 
prescriptive formula, adapted to coun- 
teract the uneasy feelings produced 
by the medicine in the mouth and 
throat. In most of the numerous 
cases in which it was thus administered 
by Dr. Nimmo, no vomiting or even 
nausea followed ; and pui'ging was in- 
duced in a space of time between half 
an hour and three hours after the dose 
was administered. 

Among the cases mentioned by Dr. 
N., is that of a lady who had used the 
most powerful medicines, and under- 
gone a course of mercurial inunction, 
for the cure of abdominal dropsy, and 
who was relieved from almost a hope- 
less condition, and ultimately cured^ 
by the alcoholic solution of the croton 
oil. In cases of mania, arising from 
intemperance and other causes, it has 
been found equally efficacious. 

In the course of the paper. Dr, Nim- 
mo introduces the following observa- 
tions, which may be serviceable to the 
purchasers of the oil, and to medical 
practitioners ; 

From the difference of effect which 
3 H 2 
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has been noticed by those who have 
examined the action of the croton oil, 
there is room for suspecting that, in 
many instances, additions have been 
made to the real oil, and to such prac- 
tices it is manifest there is a strong 
temptation, from the high price at 
which it is sold, and the facility with 
which adulteration can be practised, 
without any apparent means of detec- 
tion. The observations and experi- 
ments stated, it is hoped, will be found 
to furnish the ready means of detec- 
tion. Let a very light phial be coun- 
terpoised in an accurate balance ; pour 
into it fifty grains or more of the cro- 
ton oil ; add alcohol which has been 
digested upon olive oil, of which it 
dissolves so little, as not to injure in 
the smallest degree the alcoholic solu- 
tion for subsequent use ; agitate well ; 
pour off the solution and add more 
alcohol in the same manner, until the 
dissolved portion is diffused in such 
a proportion of alcohol, that each half 
dram measure shall contain equal to 
one dose of the croton oil for an adult : 
by placing the phial over the fire to 
evaporate what remains of the alcohol 
in the bottle; if the remainder be to 
that which has been abstracted by the 
alcohol as fifty-five to forty-five, the 
oil is genuine : if olive oil or any other 
oil little soluble in alcohol has been 
added, the residuum will be in larger 
proportion ; but if castor oil has been 
employed, the proportion of the resi- 
due will be smaller than in the genuine 
solution.” 


Mr. Marshall, Assistant Surgeon at 
Baricheur, near Surat, estimates the 
dose of one drop of the oil contained 
in two pills, as equal in power to a 
drachm of jalap, or six grains of calo- 
mel, and an ounce of Epsom salts. 
He says that the great advantage of 
the purge appears to be the smallness 
of the bulk necessary to obtain the 
desired effect. In two cases he men- 
tions, it would have been impossible 
for the patient to swallow a sufficient 
quantity of any other purgative. He 
concludes, “ none of the drastic purges 
are so certain, none so rapid in their 
action, and none so little annoying, by 
griping or nausea. I found the dose 
of one drop very successful in cases 
of diseased spleen, where the patients 
were obliged to have their bowels 
daily emptied ; an omission of this 
precaution being almost inevitably fol- 
lowed by a paroxysm of fever. By 
managing the exhibition of the medi- 
cine so as to ensure its operation an 
hour or two before the time of the 
expected attack, it was almost cer- 
tmnly obviated.” 

As I am convinced that you will 
rejoice with me at any prospect of the 
productions of our eastern empire be- 
coming more beneficial to the parent 
country, especially in a point so in- 
teresting as the art which diminishes 
the physical evils of existence, I make 
no apology for sending you this, and 
am. Sir, &c, &c. 

0 . 


COASTING VOYAGE FROM PONDICHERRY TO GOA. 

(From a Journal of the late Dr, Lind of ff^indsor,-^ Originally communicated to the 
Asiatic Journal.) 


On the 14th Feb. 1780, at 10 p. m. 
we anchored in Pondicherry Roads 
and next morning Capt. Cooper and 
I went on shore to see the place, and 
to wait on the English Commandant. 
There I met Mr. Wilson, a surgeon 
belonging to the English troops, who 
carried me to his house, where I re- 


ceived every kind of civility, besides a 
great deal of information respecting 
the diseases of India. In the evening 
he took me out in an open chaise, to 
shew me the town and surrounding 
country. I staid with him that 
night, and next day embarked to 
proceed on our voyage. 
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The town of Pondicherry, which all other times, the inhabitants are 

was the principal settlement of the furnished with vegetables and fruits in 

French on the Coromandel coast, is the greatest abundance. The mud 

very extensive, and is said to have walls and ditches which enclose the 

contained ninety thousand inhabitants, different fields, are so constructed, as i 

The streets are wide, with a row of to render it an endless task for an j 

trees on each side, and all at right enemy to attempt to let off the wa- j 

angles with each other. The houses ter as the English experienced during | 

are neat and convenient, although in- the last siege. As the French inha- 

ferior in size and taste to the elegant bitants have mostly returned to Eu- I 

and superb houses of the English at rope, the little trade that is now car- J 

Madras, which from their fine stucco, pied on there, added to the ruinous j 

infinitely more beautiful than the finest state of the fortifications, gives the \ 

alabaster, their Palladian style, and place, at present, a melancholy and I 

large size, greatly resemble, in outside deserted appearance, : 

appearance, Italian palaces. Within, Here we took in the troops we were 1 

however, they are much inferior; the to carry to Surat, We sailed from j 

furniture consisting only of large floor Pondicherry on the 17th, and on the | 

mats, cane chairs and sofas, some 21st saw the north end of the famous ! 

handsome lustres, and lantherns hang- Island of Ceylon, ! 

ing from the ceiling, with bare stucco Ceylon, an island particularly noted j 

walls, without the fine pictures of for the production of cinnamon, is ^ 

European palaces. The pageantry of about three hundred English miles in \ 

a numerous attendance, splendid pa- length, and from forty to a hundred j 

lanquins and equipages, and fine in breadth. It is, I believe, the most 

clothes, with very good tables, are delightful spot on the globe ; hence 

of a piece with their houses, and Paradise is said to have been situated 

occasion by their expense the ruin in it. Its grounds are finely broken 

of numbers, or at least prevent by stupendous mountmns and innu- 

them from acquiring fortunes, to en- merable beautiful hills, whose gently- ’ 

able them to return to their native sloping sides are covered with fragrant 

country. Before t^e last war, both woods. The mountmns and hills send * 

the public and private buildings of forth an infinity of rivulets which wa- 

Pondicherry were the finest in In- ter and fertilize its plains. It has 

dia : but these were shamefully razed several very good harbours, particular- 

to the ground by the English. Now ly Trincoraalley, which is reckoned the 

that the place has fallen into our hands finest and most commodious in the 

a second time, only the fortifications known world. We were some days 

and public buildings are demolished ; coasting along this delicious island, 

the private houses which had been built and at length stretched over from it to 

more for convenience than show, be- Cape Comorin, 
ing left uninjured. The town, on Cape Comorin, the southernmost 
the land side, is bounded by flat fields, point of Hindostan, in common with 

which can be overflowed with water Cape Horn in South America, and 

collected in reservoirs on the high the Cape of Good Hope in Africa, 

grounds about three milesto the north'- has a chain of mountains extending 

west of the town, or refreshed, from from it almost to the north pole of 

time to time, with such quantities, as our globe. This chain of mountains, 

may render them extremely fertile, before it reaches Bengal, separates in- 

These fields, when the place is attack- to two branches, one running north- 
ed, constitute its strongest defence, ward through Bengal, China, and Kat- 

since, by being inundated, they render hay ; the other westward through 

it impregnable on that side ; and at Candahar, Persia, and Russia. It i| 


Coasiilig Voyage from 
this stupendous bulwadk of nature 
which influences the weather on the 
coasts of Indk^ viz, the Coromandel 
coast on the east side» and the Ma- 
labar on the west. Whilst it gives to 
the one delightful weather, with plea- 
sant and gentle gales, the other is 
involved in black devouring tempests, 
accompanied with deluges of rmn, 
roaring thunder, and sheets of light- 
lung. Every six months they have 
these alternate changes of weather. 
It is only at the beginning of these 
changes, when the winds have the 
most violent struggle, that they prove 
particularly dreadful to the mariner. 
This is the breaking of the monsoon. 
After the first violence of the mon- 
soon is over, rmns become pleasant to 
the inhabitant of the shore, by cool- 
ing the and refreshing the earth, 
which then becomes covered with de- 
lightful verdure, fine vegetables, and 
rich findts. 

March the 4th, we proceeded as 
high up the Malabar coast as Anjenga, 
a small settlement of the English, 
wMcb furnishes a considerable quan- 
tity of pepper to the East-lndia Com- 
pany. 

On the 6th we arrived at Cochin, 
the principal settlement of the Dutch, 
on the Malabar coast. Here we 
stayed till the 10th. 

The entrance into Cochin, which 
place is situated oti a fine river, is very 
Bunilar to the entrance into Portsmouth 
harbour. But as the banks of the river 
are covered with cocoa-nut and palmy- 
ra trees, their vegetable appearance has 
a somewhat diflerent aspect. This town 
originally belonged to the Portuguese. 
It is regularly fortified, but the w orks 
are very inferior to those of our chief 
settlements in India; the}^ are suffi- 
dent, however, to repel any of the 
country Powers, and I have some 
doubts whether ours, which cost such 
immense sums, could withstand a re- 
gular by Europeans, There is a 
angle rampart at Madras, which cost 
X100,000. It spears to me, there- 
fore, that the object of the frugal 
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Dutch is as completely answered as if 
they had incurred ten times the expense. 
Their trade is carried on in the same 
way, with steadiness and frugality, and 
consequently with success. As the 
Dutch admit of toleration in reli- 
gion, the happy natives enjoy their 
superstitions without molestation, and 
carry on their trade with advantage 
both to themselves and the Dutch. 

The Black Town, which is a mile 
from the White Town, is beautifully 
situated between the river and de- 
lightful groves of cocoa-nut trees. 
These groves are filled with the huts 
and little plantations of the natives, 
which latter abound in beautiful 
flowering trees, delicious ihiits, and 
useful vegetables. These, together 
with the multitude of charming birds 
which inhabit these pleasant groves, 
and the coolness of their shades, 
make them truly enchanting. 

In the Black Town is a very good 
bazar ; the shops in the bazar are like 
those to be met with all over India, 
small houses, or most commonly huts 
which have a projecting part in front, 
supported by posts or wooden pillars, 
under which the goods are exposed to 
sale. This roof, or projection, is ge- 
nerally raised about two feet above 
the level of the s^eet, and is made of 
nothing but mud or clay. Here the 
shopkeeper sits cross-legged like a 
pagod, disposing of his various ar- 
ticles; he is generally naked, with 
only a piece of cloth about his middle. 
It is a very odd and striking scene to 
a European, to see in an evenim^ 
the streets of the bazars all lighted 
up, and crowded with thousands of 
people, either almost naked or dressed 
like women, every one of them with 
earrings, gold and silver bracelets, 
and rings on their wrists and fingers. 
In one street are money-changers, 
in another shoemakers, in a third 
grain of every kind, in a fourth fish, 
in a fifth chinaware, and so on. The 
noise of the people, who always speak 
when dealing as if they were in a 
passion, the smell of the oil in their 
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lamps, and of that which they rub on 
their bodies, mixed with the scents of 
fragrant woods, which they keep burn- 
ing before their gods, the sound of 
drums and discordant musical instru- 
ments in the pagodas, together with 
the suflbcating heat of the weather, 
the cow-coaches, and every thing 
about them, form a scene by which 
every sense is affected in a manner 
before unknown, and communicate 
sensations to the wondering stranger 
similar to what he might experience 
if he were transported into another 
world. 

The Jews* Town, which is neatly 
built, joins the Black Town, only se- 
parated from it by the miserable pa- 
lace of the king of the adjacent 
country (the King of Cochin), who 
lives there to be under the protection 
of the Dutch. The Jews* Town is 
situated in the same delightful manner 
as the Black Town. 

Cochin is plentifully supplied with 
every thing. There is a large tavern, 
with good accommodation for stran- 
gers; and every one is ready to serve 
and supply you with whatever you 
want, though doubtless only for the 
sake of your money. 

After leaving Cochin, and coasting 
up along shore, we passed Calicut, re- 
markable for being the first place the 
Portuguese arrived at, after their dis- 
covery of a passage to the East-Indies 
by the Cape of Good Hope : it belongs 
to Hyder Ally. Here we first put our 
men under arms, and kept the ship 
clear for action, lest we should be*at- 
tacked by a Mahratta fleet. 

• On the 25th, we saw Ananore, a 
Portuguese settlement situated on a 
hill, in a pretty bay; and on Tuesday 
the 23d, we cast anchor at the mouth 
of Goa River, I was exceedingly 
pleased with the thoughts of seeing 
the great and mighty metropolis of 
the Portuguese, once the Lords and 
Masters of this coast, and the terror 
of all India. Goa is situated about 
fifteen miles from the sea, on an island 
about thirty miles in circumference, 
which is separated from the mmn land 


by the two mouths of the river, so 
that vessels may go up to the city by 
either branch : the northern, however, 
is the best and shortest passage. These 
mouths are guarded by three forts, 
one on the peninsula of Barr, to the 
north; another on a point of the 
Island of Goa, in the middle ; and a 
third on the peninsula of Marmagon 
Salset, on the south. Immediately 
over a rising ground, above the middle 
fort, is a large monastery, situated on 
the summit of a beautiftil hill covered 
with wood. The mouths of the river 
are each about three miles broad, 
and with the forts, the monastery, 
and the charming aspect of the coun-< 
try, present a grand and beautiful ap- 
pearance. 

Next day, Capt. Cooper, Mr.Bartlet, 
Lieuts. Wilson and Wright, Surgeon 
Gordon and myself, went up to the 
city. The river, in many places, bears 
a great resemblance to the River 
Thames. The spot where the Go- 
vernor resides (about eight miles from 
the mouth of the river) has much the 
same character as the ground about 
the Observatory ^2 Greenwich; but 
here is the devil’s observatory, the 
Court of Inquisition. The Governor 
lives in it himself. Tlie Inquisition 
was abolished some few years ago, but 
this bloody wretch has instituted it 
again, in hopes of acquiring a fortune by 
the most iniquitous and cruel of all 
possible means. At this place is a 
choultry, or inn ; we proceeded how- 
ever up the river. On the right we 
passed the Ponte de Pingam, a bridge, 
or rather an immense broad stone pier, 
a mile and three-quarters in length; 
it not only forms a grand and noble 
communication between the residence 
of the Governor and the countiy 
near the city of Goa, but also keeps 
ofl the river from a tract of very fine 
rice grounds. After proceeding a little 
above this bridge we came in sight of 
Goa, rising in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, and covering the hUl on which 
it stands with superb and magnificent 
buildings. The river and surrounding 
landsca[)e ar^ equally fine and grand ; 
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•11 over the country, for an extent of 
many miles, are beautiful rising grouiids 
or hills, covered with woods, on the 
suroxiiit of each of which is some ele- 
gant church or chapel, belonging to 
one Saint or another ; and the scene 
is closed by the distant lofty moun- 
tains of the Gauts. 

We landed in a suburb two miles 
below the city, but could find no house 
that would furnish us with any ac- 
commodation. One Portuguese gen- 
tleman, however, was kind enough to 
give U6 a glass of wine and water. 
We then proceeded to the city, and 
landed at a flight of stairs, of a noble 
appearance, but in a very dilapidated 
state, close by the great gate of the 
city. In this place there were only a 
few black fellows repairing the steps. 
When we entered the gates we found 
no guards or people to interrupt our 
entrance with troublesome questions. 
But how great was our surprise, when 
we cmne within the town, to see 
noble streets destitute of inhabitants, 
and houses and churches almost or 
entirely in ruins. Such is the fate of 
cities and nations! This once great 
city, and the nation to which it belong- 
ed, are both fallen into ruin, misery, 
and contempt ; the effects of dreadftil 


cruelty said v2e superstition. Here 
:none of the industrious and opulent 
natives of India can reside, as their 
fortunes would soon procure them a 
place in the Inquisition. Riches are 
dangerous to the best Catholic ; even 
be^ary,and an implicit obsequiousness 
to their superstitious masters, cannot 
induce them to withhold from annu- 
ally burning a number of unfortunate 
wretches to feast their barbarous cru- 
elty. We visited several of the 
churches, and saw only a few half- 
starved priests. Goa was abandoned 
about ten years ago on account of a 
pestilential fever, which raged in it for 
some time. Orders have lately arrived 
from Portugal to repair the city ; and 
it is again to be made a Viceroyalty. 
Having fully satisfied ourselves by the 
contemplation of the miserable con- 
dition of this place, we returned to the 
choultry in hopes of obtaining a good 
dinner ; in this expectation, however, 
we were as much disappointed, as we 
had been in regard to the grandeur 
and flourishing state of Goa, for we 
could scarcely get any thing to eat 
but some poisonous oysters. I paid 
dearly for my repast, and several lost 
their lives. — In the evening we returned 
on board the Atlas. 


INDIAN manufactures. 
No. II, 


Lime or Chuxam. 

The consumption of this article in Bom- 
bay is great; and as nature has been 
bountiful in her dispensation, the diffi- 
culty of the lime-bumer is but slight, 
and he is amply repaid for his trouble. 

For the finer sort, recourse is had to 
shells. These are burnt in small heaps, 
by the fishermen, husbandmen, and their 
wives and others, in their leisure hours, 
and as the employment requues no capi- 
tal but industry, it adds something to 
their scanty means. 

The greater part of the lime used for 
building, is made from ffie coarse coral or 
madrepore, that is produced on the nu- 
merous sea reefs that stretch off from our 
island, whence it is brought by the fisher- 
men at their leisure, for about three- 
quarter* a rupee per ton. Besides this. 


there is a red carbonate of lime dug up 
in the centre of the island, not far from 
Mahim, which, however, does not appear 
to yield a better lime than that from 
the • madrepore, which is by no means 
very white. 

There is also a round and very heavy 
pebble brought from the main land, which 
appears to have been dug out of a pit of 
pure lime, being covered with a w'hite 
dust, and when broken exhibits a beauti- 
ful sparry appearance. 

But though we are furnished in such 
abundance with this material, we cannot 
attain to the perfection of either Madras 
or Bengal, in the ornamental part of plas- 
tering ; but this must be attributed to the 
quality of the water, rather than to the 
lime or want of adreatness in our work- 
men — Bom, Gaz, 
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CHARLES CMll^WRIGHT, Esa. 


In a subsequent division of our 
present number,* we have adverted 
to the retirement of this gentleman' 
from the Company’s Service ; and as 
we trust bur pages form, not only an 
imperishable, but impartial record of 
every event connected with our In- 
dian Empire, both at home and abroad, 
we cannot pass over this circumstance 
without particular mention ; we pro- 
pose, therefore, very briefly to state, 
for the information of our readers, 
such particulars as occur to us of the 
public life of one of the oldest and 
most valuable of. the East-India Com- 
pany’s servants. 

Mr. Cartwright was appointed, in 
1768, a clerk in the Accountant’s 
Office. In the early years of service, 
in a public situation, few circumstances 
can be expected to occur of sufficient 
importance to warrant insertion in a 
biographical memoir of this nature : 
it is sufficient therefore to say, that 
at a very early period he gave promise 
of those talents, which subsequently 
raised him to the distinguished station 
of Accountant-General. 

Mr. Cartwright was actively em- 
ployed in all those important discus- 
sions, relating to the financial affairs 
of the East-India Company, which 
occupied the attention of the Legis- 
lature and the Court of Directors, in 
the years 1773, 1781, and 1783; and 
more particularly in the latter year, 
when he assisted the late Accountant- 
General, Mr. Richardson, in bringing 
to maturity the Commutation Act (so 
called from the circumstance of the 
high duties then payable on tea being 
commuted -for a tax upon window's) : 
a measure by which immense advan- 
tages have been secured to the Com- 
pany ; whilst, by the increased con- 
sumption of tea, and by the abolition 
of smuggling, the public revenue has 
in an equal degree been benefited. 

About the same period he published 
a list of all the duties payable to the 

* Vide Home Inteliigence. 
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Crown upon Goods imported from 
India and China ; he also drew up a 
statement of the various branches of the 
business of the Accountant’s Office, 
detailing the principles upon which it 
was conducted, and which previously 
were but imperfectly understood. 

In 1780, Mr. Cartwright was ap- 
pointed Deputy Accountant-General, 
His active disposition in that station 
soon became apparent. The manage- 
ment of the accounts of the Private 
Trade, which passed the Company’s 
sales, has usually devolved upon the 
Deputy- Account ant. At this time the 
rules and regulations affecting the 
Commanders and Officers in the Com- 
pany’s service, in the conduct of their 
Privilege Trade, were imperfectly 
known amongst the parties most in- 
terested in their observauce ; hence 
many irregularities, the result of ig- 
norance rather than design, subjected 
them to the infliction of fines, or to 
the displeasure of the Court of -Di- 
rectors. To remedy these inconve- 
niences, Mr. Cartwright, with great 
labour, compiled “ An Abstract of the 
Orders and Resolutions of the Court 
of Directors, and of other documents 
relating to the pains and penalties to 
which the Commanders and Officers 
of ships were subject, for breach of 
orders, illicit trade, &'c.” We need 
not say that this work was held in 
the highest estimation, by the persons 
for whose use and guidance it was 
intended. 

In 1793, a new charter for twenty'- 
one years was granted to the East- 
India Company. The exertions of 
Mr. Cartwright on this occasion, in 
the preparation of accounts and state- 
ments required by the late Lord Mel- 
ville and the Legislature, and by the 
Court of Directors, were incessant, 
and highly useful. In 1 798, upon the 
death of Mr. Richardson, he was, by a 
unanimous vote of the Court of Direc- 
tors, appointed Accoimtant-GeneraJ. 

Soon after this event, he brought tp 
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inaturity that great legislative inea<* 
aure, the child of his persevering ai^ 
unweaned industry, the warehousing 
of merchandize imported from the 
lSast>Indies without payment of duty. 
It must be within the recollection of 
many of our readers, that the heavy 
duties of Customs, to which imports 
from India were liable, were required 
in the first instance to be paid to the 
Crown, although by far the greater 
proportion of those imports were af- 
terwards exported, and the duties 
thereon repaid by Government in the 
shape of drawbacks. Great incon- 
venience hence resulted : for whilst an 
unnecessary and burthensome advance 
of capital was required by the mer- 
chant, a most fruitful opportunity of 
fraud upon the revenue was afforded, 
in the claim and payment of those 
drawbacks. These circumstances did 
not escape the sagacious observation 
of Mr. Cartwright, and after a long 
and protracted deliberation between 
the Court of Directors and the officers 
of the Crown, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing this important measure car- 
ried into a law : JlOth Geo. Ill, c. 59. 

The East-India Warehousing Act 
was the primary step in that system, 
which has since been pursued with 
such advantageous effect in the general 
commerce of the country; and we 
hesitate not to say, that Mr. Cartwright 
is fairly entitled to the merit of first 
suggesting, and ultimately bringing 
into operation a measure, the direct 
tendency of which has been to make 
the British Empire the emporium of 
the commerce of the world. 

Many more subordinate, but not 
unimportant advantages, resulted to 
the East-India Company from the adop- 
tion of this judicious law. Amongst 
others, the discontinuance of the al- 
lowance denominated ir^tt^ the abq- 
’jii&on of which, whilst it simplified 
neonnxiercial transactions, saved to the 
^Company short of 160,000/. 

’^‘'•'Theproductifve employment of the 
”Cbffipany*s ^rplua caA 'was' also a 
suggestion of Mr. Cartwright. 

At the renewal of the Company’s 


Charter, in 1813, the abilities of Mr. 
Cartwright wctc again called into ac- 
tion, by the formation of those vo- 
luminous accounts which were ex- 
hibited before, and minutely canvassed 
by both Houses of Parliament. His 
examination before the Committees 
continued during many days, and oc- 
cupied a prodigious space in the Re- 
ports of those Committees, and afford- 
ed ample evidence of his extensive 
knowledge of every department of 
the Company’s Revenue and Trade. 
In fact, it triumphantly established 
the often controverted proposition 
that the Company’s trade, instead of 
being indebted to India for commer-» 
cial capital, actually contributed to 
her assistance, by large advances on 
account of her political expenditure. 

Thus we have traced a feeble out- 
line of the public life of this highly 
distinguished individual. Who can 
venture to offend his delicacy by re- 
cording his private ^cts of benevolence 
to those around him ? They are deeply 
engraven, whence they can never be 
effaced. 

Many indeed there are, who make 
his friendship their highest boast; 
who owe their rise and progress in 
the service to his kindness ; and who, 
brought up under his guidance, have 
been, by his powerful interest and re- 
commendation, selected for some of 
the most responsible appointments in 
the Company’s service both at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. Cartwright’s first letter of re- 
signation was offered to the Court in 
1819, when, with the kindest expres- 
sions of regard and consideration, he 
was requested for a short time to 
continue his services. But the duties 
of his office pressing too heavily upon 
him, he lately renewed his solicitation 
to be permitted to retire, and on the 
25th March this permission was grant- 
ed him, accoa^)anied by a liberal and 
well-merited pension. His retirement 
been followed by a vote of 
Iffe'Cotirt of Direetoi^,' exp«!s^g 
their high- sense of his valuable ser- 
vices during a period of I’li'Tx-roua 

XBARS. 
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REPORT ON THE POPULATION, &c. OF THE TOWN AND SUBURBS 
OF MARLBOROUGH, IN THE ISLAND OF SUMATRA, 

(F rom^t^ “ Friopedings ^ the Agricultural Society eHabUsked in Sumatra Fol. 


To the Hon. Sir T. S. RafiSes, Lieut« 
Governor, &c. 

Hokoorablz Sib : We have the honour 
to acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication, under date the 3d July last, 
and to enclose for your information the 
various Tables required, No, 1 to 10 inclu- 
sive, together with the General Census, 

No pains or labour have been spared to 
secure to these documents an accuracy, 
both in generals and details, commensurate 
with the importance of the subject they ate 
intended to illustrate, and we hold our- 
selves pledged to the utmost fidelity and 
precision in the compilation of tliem. 

The pressure of official avocations does 
not admit of our entering so amply into 
the subject as we could wish. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, merely to give a summary 
outline of the most prominent and cha^ 
racteristic features in the history of each 
individual tribe, and thence to deduce 
such inferences as may lead to a just and 
rational conclusion of the present state of 
society among them. Little need be said 
of the Europeans and their descendants, 
or of foreigners ; and the history of the 
native chiefs and bugguese officers will ne- 
cessarily be comprized in that of the Ma- 
layan tribes. 

The population of Furojfeans and their 
descendants consists of the Hon. Company’s 
civil and military servants, with their fa- 
milies, and of such persons as are employ- 
ed in the public offices under Government. 

Exclusive of these, there are a few who 
have no emolument from the State, and 
who depend upon their industry for their 
success, imthe qommercUi and agricultural 
speculations in which they are engaged* 

It is principally owing to the enter- 
prizing spirit and persevering industry of 
the Europeans and their descendants, that 
the primeval forests of Sumatra have been 
reclaimed from their native wildness, and 
converted into spacious plantations of the 
most promising and highly cultivated spice 
trees, rivalling in luxuriance of appear.* 
ance and quality of produce the trees in 
their native clime, and securing to Great 
Britain a partic^arion in tl^ iucratiye 

* Published in BctteooMn* 


branch of traffic. The capital vested in 
these plantations is very gi*eat, in conse- 
quence of the high price of labour and 
rice ; and they have been the means, not 
only of affording support to many who 
would otherwise have been bereft of it, 
but of creating a spirit of emulation and 
industry among the people. 

Having the success of their spice specula^ 
tion principally in view, and not sufficient 
capital for ulterior agricultural pursuits, the 
Europeans and their descendants have neg- 
lected other objects of cultivation, with 
the exception of one gentleman who en- 
gaged in a coffee plantation, but failed, 
from an improper choice of soil and inju- 
dicious management. Tlie domestic es- 
tablishments of the old settlers consist 
chiefly of Neas people and Malays, but new 
comers generally employ natives of Bengal. 

Tlie ForeigJiers consist of Portuguese, 
Dutch, French and Germans, many of 
whom have no visible means of livelihood. 
Tliose who have, are chiefly employed in 
the lower and more humble occupations of 
life, as inferior overseers of plantations or 
of working parties. Notwitlistanding, how- 
ever, the inertness of their lives, and their 
Want of occupation, they are on the whole 
peaceable subjects, and do not give much 
trouble to the imlice. 

The Chinese are an industrious and hard^ 
working people, but extremely jealous and 
envious of any success or pre-eminence of 
another of their tribe. They set a high 
price upon their labour^ which is an ob- 
stacle to the general employment of them J 
but thrir perseverance and physical strength 
adapt them Well for agricultural labours, 
and particularly for bringing new lands 
into tillage. Their disposition, in point 
of activity, may well be contrasted with 
that of the Malayan tribes which surround 
them. They are more attached to com- 
mercial than agricultural pursuits, and fol- 
low the latter only in cases of^iroTcflrffow- 
ing capital, or diminished trade. Their 
habits and natural bias mvoKe them in 
apeculadons,. which end either in toisl cum 
or in a comfortable independent, , This 
speculative propoarity ^ their .pretqihng 
cbar^et^r, . and Uv suffici^^y 
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their general predilection for games of manures and habitual industry, bid fair to 
diance. become successful, 

.A few of them smoke opium, although They are governed by a captain and 
they are averse from acknowledging it to lieutenant, who sit on the bench, and 
Europeans. They import stock, oil, gam- have a voice with the chiefs of the country 
bier, and various trifling articles from in the administration of justice. These 
Pa^ng, and such commodities from Java settle all trifling disputes among them, 
as are suited to this market. They also which are not of sufficient importance for 
rear bogs, and are very successful in the cognizance by the Pangeran’s court, 
cultivation of various vegetables, and sugar- From their gross manner of living, they 
cane, which they can always dispose of to are subject to severe attacks of disease, to 
good account. Of those who are engaged the violence of which they frequently fall 
in trade, but few have capital or credit to victims. They intermarry with each other, 
any extent ; formerly they had both, from and are very expensive in their marriage 
the prevailing practice among the Euro- festivals. Tliey celebrate tlieir new year 
pean merchants of selling their goods by a good deal of shew and pomp, and 

wholesale to a Hong, or company, con- deprecate the wrath of the evil demon by 
sisting of three or four respectable traders an annual sacrifice of a hog and a goat, 
in the bazar; and these again retailed their under tlie idea that he has the power of 
purchases at a profit to the Mjilayan mer- clouding all their future prospects. In 
chants. Ten of ffie original settlers remain, every house there is the representation of a 
and these came first to Batavia and Bali tutelar saint, on each side of which they 
in junks, whence they arrived at Fort burn candles of red wax every evening, 
Marlborough, and settled as retail traders and a little benjamin. The Chinese temple 
in the bazar. Soon after the arrival of the is called Topaiking, in which are placed 
Commissioner, a contract was entered into one large and four smaller images, carved 
with the Captain of a Portuguese ship to out of wood and gilt. Of these, the largest / 
invite and transport to the settlement as sits in the middle of two of the smaller 
many handicraftsmen and others as his images, and the other two are placed in 
vessel could accommodate, for whom he front. This they light up twice a month, 
was to receive a suitable freight payable by at change and full of the moon, and bum 
the Government on their arrival. Upwards benjamin, the incense called garoo, and 
of three hundred accordingly arrived from sandal-wood. They have no regular priests, 

Macao, many of whom were employed by but the charge of the Topaiking is com- \ 
the Company as artificers, and others by mitted to eleven of the most respectable 
individuals as cultivators of the soil, on men among them, elected annually. The 
paying the amount of their passage-money expenses of this establishment are defrayed 
to tile Government, and giving them ade- by voluntary contributions, and the sur- 
quate wages. Numbers fell victims to the plus is lent out to individuals on usurious 
course of their probation ; others, labouring interest. All oaths are administered at the ^ 

under the pressure of want and disap- Topaiking, and the ceremony observed on 
pointment, emigrated to other countries ; this occasion is the decsqiitation of a fowl, 
and out of a party of nineteen that had Mendicity is very rare amongst them, 
reached Moosee in progress to Palembang, Their women are prolific, but of late 
the view of bettering their fortunes, years the population has decreased in con- 
esgbteen were cut off by the natives, under sequence of emigration to more favoured 
ffie expectation of acquiring booty, and spots, owing to the want of emplo 3 nnent 
only one returned to tell the tale. Of and depressed state of trade, 
this importation only about fifty now The Free Rengalees are either runaway 

lascars from ships, or persons who have 
The Chinese not engaged in commerce, anived from India in the capacity of ser- 
areemployed as carpenters, gardeners, brick- vants, or convicts who have served out 
laye}38» blacksmiths, shoemakers, bakers, tl^ir allotted time. By far the greatest 
barbers painters, glaziers, fishermen, and proportion consists of Mussulmans. Here 
day labouim^ A few have recently em- however they rel^ considerably in the 
harked in spice planting and mixed cul- reli^oois observances required by their re- 
tivatioB, and from tlieir knowledge of spectivf penuasions. 
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They are industrious, and some of them 
have amassed a little property, and live 
comfortably. Many of them are employed 
as domestic servants. Some of them follow 
the occupations of bricklayers, carpenters, 
washermen, tailors, and butchers. Others 
keep buffaloes and carts, which they em- 
ploy in transporting baggage, materials 
for building, firewood and charcoal from 
the country, &c. A few are employed in 
the spice plantations. One of them, who 
at one time held an ostensible employ un- 
der the Government, is the proprietor of a 
very thriving spice plantation. They in- 
termarry with women of their own cast, 
and also with the natives of t!he country, 
by whom they get families : but many of 
them have recently returned to Bengal, or 
emigrated to otlier countries. 

The inhabitants came originally 

from Pulo Neas as slaves, and such as are 
free have been emancipated from time to 
time by their masters for their good con- 
duct. About forty years ago upwards of 
fifty of them were imported by Diong 
Moodah, thirty-five of whom he manu- 
mitted at his death ; and these were the 
first free Neas people in the place. 

They are very expert in carpentry and 
house-building* and most of them earn 
their livelihood in tliis way. They are 
fair in their complexions, and a stout, well 
made, good looking set of people, though 
imall in stature. 

Many of their women are handsome, 
and they are generally prolific, so that po- 
pulation is on the increase with them. 
Licentiousness and dissipation are not 
among their vices, and murders among 
them are very rare. They are not addicted 
to gambling or smoking opium. Many of 
them are employed as domestics, and they 
are in general passionate in their dispo- 
sitions, though not vindictive, as has been 
imputed to them. They are dexterous in 
cupping, which the operator performs by 
making several scarifications on the spot 
fixed upon for the operation, with a small 
knife, so as to draw blood, and upon this 
he places the large aperture of the horn of 
a bufialoe, and exhausts the air by suction 
with his mouth applied to the smaller 
evening. A spot of ground is allotted for 
their accommodation in the vicinity of the 
Sattleanent, and they are placed und^r the 
immediate superintendance of a chief, 
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called Pungooloo, who adjusts all trivial 
disputes among them, and has a seat on 
the bench. They have no religlen, but 
universally cut the foreskin at the age of 
eight or ten years, and most of those that 
have been born in Sumatra embrace Ma- 
homedanism. Their ceremony of giving 
evidence on oath is accompanied by the 
discharge of a musket. They are indus- 
trious, but poor, being entirely dependent 
for their subsistence on their daily labour 
and their stock of hogs, which they rear 
for their own use as well as for sale, They 
also plant yams, arum esculentum, and 
other edible vegetables. Tlieir houses are 
well constructed, and considerably elevated 
from the ground ; and the walls, instead 
of being perpendicular, are made to slant 
outwards, from tlie bottom upwards, in 
which respect they differ from the common 
architecture of the country. They marry 
by semando, and the antaran for a virgin 
is from fifty to a hundred dollars, and for 
a widow twenty-five dollars. The mar- 
riage by joojoor is not known among them- 
They are on the whole a healthy race of 
men, and many of them attain a respect- 
able old age. Some of tlieir customs bear 
a close affinity to those of the rude con- 
dition of uncivilized life. When a person 
is taken seriously ill, the Dukoon, or me- 
dical attendant, beats the gong with great 
vehemence from the top of the house, in- 
voking the sun by day, and the moon by 
night, for their favourable interposition 
with the good spirit in behalf of the pa- 
tient. This ceremony occupies from one 
to seven days, during which time no one 
in the house is permitted to eat salt or 
pepper, and the members of the family 
encircle their necks with wreaths of cocoa- 
nut leaves, and offer up sacrifices of fowls 
and hogs. Their language is very guttural 
and harsh, but not of difficult acquisition 
Many words of it resemble those of similAr 
import in the language of the Battaa and 
Lampoons, and it would appear that they 
have one and the same origin. 

The first importation of Bengal convicts 
took place in 1797, consisting of about one 
hundred persons, since which paiod se- 
veral additions have been made to them 
from time to time. They are employed 
on the public roads, spice plantations, salt- 
works, and wharf, and in the capacity of 
syces and grass-cutters, and of codUes 
und compounders at the hospital and die- 
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9f them ac^ bandic^afbmmi. 

Qqf^ohaUy they compoit depredations on 
the more peaceful inhabitants) and reqwte 
a, vigilant superintendence. They have 
made frequent attempts to escape from the 
Settlement, in some of which they have 
been successful ; and it is said that there 
are several of these runaways now at Pa- 
lembang. On two occasions they have 
been apprehended and brought bach by 
the country people, on consideration of 
receiving a remuneration. The monthly 
TBum of three hundred rupees has been re- 
cently appropriated for the encouragement 
of deserving convicts, and a promised me- 
liorati<m of their condition in the event of 
good conduct has also been held out to 
them ; which, with the punishment that 
has been awarded to some recovered run- 
aways, will, it is to be hoped, prevent de- 
sertion in future* Some stimulus appear- 
ed evidently to be wanting, to induce a 
greater degree of willingness and exertion 
in the execution of their duties. They 
are well lodged and clothed ; receive one 
rupee per mensem, and a liberal allowance 
of rice, salt, tobacco, and ghee, or a com- 
pensation in money for it ; but it is very 
common with them to sell a great portion 
pf their rice, and to live on the remainder, 
and by their wits, in the best w'ay they can. 
T|ie gourdans generally receive one dollar 
per mensem as fixed pay, and some of 
them more. They are industrious and ac- 
tive enough in their own private pursuits, 
and mjny of them have amassed small 
sums of money by keeping cows and re- 
tailing milk, and by lending money on 
paurious interest. Tliey frequently inter- 
play with the natives of the place, or 
with Coffree women, but have few children. 
Several have been invalided, and receive a 
pension from the Company. There are se- 
veral parties among them that are con- 
stantly aiming at outwitting each other, 
and on these occasions they spare no pains 
to effect their purpose ; so that their de- 
clarations are to be received with the 
greatest possible circumspection. They 
frequently return to tlieir native country 
after their period of transpentation, often 
much richer than tliey came, whilst others 
prefer remaining on the Island. It would 
1^ very desirable if their lines could be 
suiToupded with a secure pallisade, or a 
broad deep ditch with a drawbridge thrown 
^ro?ji sp as to prevent them frpm pro- 


ceeding on their predatory excursions 
night; 

Hie Coffreca came orfj^ally from AlHei 
and Mackgascar, upwards 01 * sixty yeaxai 
ago, but not above forty-five of the , on- 
^al importation now remain. They wer^ 
imported by the Company as slaves, and 
were all emancipated by the Hon. the 
Lieutenant-Governor shortly after his ar- 
rival in 1818. Many of the women who 
have children to provide for, prefer work- 
ing for the Company on the same terms as 
during their slavery, to the precarious em- 
ployment of private individuals. The race 
has degenerated much, from intermixture 
with the natives, but the desQgndarits of the 
original importation are tall and very ath- 
letic, and retain all the muscularity and 
strength of their sires. 

They worship idols of wood or stonot 
but those who have been bom and bredi^ 
the Island affect to be Mahomedans. . A 
few of them have slaves of their own, and 
raise hogs for sale, and cultivate vege- 
tables ; but they are generally very poor^ 
and naturally lazy, improvident, and head- 
strong; so much so, that it is with difti,- 
culty they can find employment with pri- 
vate individuals. Hiey liardly seem sen- 
sible of the benefits of emancipation, lind 
are much given to intoxication ; indeed 
they teach their children from their early 
infancy to imbibe spirits. They are on the 
whole a bad race of people, and practise 
all the vices of their own country, in ad- 
dition to those of the Malays, The se- 
cret administration of poisons is very com- 
mon with them, and many of them liave 
fallen victims to this practice. Their wo- 
men are prolific, but two-thirds of their 
children die in early infancy, from neglect 
and want of care, on which account po- 
pulation with them is much on the de- 
crease. During the conspiracy of Haja 
Mooda, in 1 780, they were embodied into 
a militia corps, and were of some service, 
Tliey are placed under a DatU, who at- 
tends at the court-house on days allotted 
for business, but has no seat on the bench. 

The Malayan population is mixed, con- 
sisting of Buggueses, Javanese, Atche-^ 
nese, and settlers from the interior of Pa- 
dang and Menangkabaw and their des- 
cen^nts, who are a race altogether dis- 
tinct from the people in the interior or 
aborigines of the country. Four Datus 
were originaJily pUced over these tribesi 
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named Data Permadkau, Datu Agam- 
piaman, Datu Sumpei Melalo, and Datu 
Bundar Supulu; the jurisdiction of the 
latter extended from Ayer aji South, to 
Padang North, with the interior including 
Menangkabaw, and the tega-blas cotto : 
hence is derived the origin of the four pre- 
sent Datus of Bencoolen, The increase 
and ramification of the population, how- 
ever, gave rise of necessity to tlie election 
of one Datu to each bazar, but these being 
of modern date are not regarded with the 
same respect as the Datus of Bencoolen. 
The arrival of the family of the Diongs 
forms an important epoch in the history of 
the Coast, but the exact date of that event 
cannot now be traced. It appears that in 
consequence of a family quarrel, Diong 
Maroopa, a Bugguese chieftain, and the 
great grandfather of the present Diong, 
abandoned his country, and embarked with 
his family and retinue, consisting of se- 
venty persons, in a prow, with the view of 
settling at Bencoolen ; but having met 
with tempestuous weather, was driven past 
tlie port, and wrecked on Indrapore Point, 
where he landed, and met with a cordial 
reception from the Sultan, to whom he 
was of great use in reducing his refractory 
subjects to obedience. The same spirit of 
insubordination prevailed at Bencoolen, 
die inhabitants of which were without con- 
trol or government, in consequence of in- 
cessant disagreements and jealousies among 
the chiefs, who, hearing that the English 
were at Bantam, invited them to form a 
Settlement at Bencoolen. It appearing 
that the cliiefs of the country had little 
control or sway over their subjects ; and the 
extent and result of the services of Diong 
Maroopah at Indrapura having reached 
Bencoolen, he was accordingly invited to 
settle there, with the consent of the Pan- 
gerans of Soongye Lamowe and Sillebar ; 
but being disinclined to accept of the in- 
vitation, he deputed his son Diong Ma- 
beelah, famed for his prowess and valorous 
deeds, to proceed thither. Upon his ar- 
rival, he had a participation with the chiefs 
in the management of the country ; but 
being without followers, he dispatched 
letters to his native countr}*^, inviting such 
of his countrymen to join him as were 
willing to follow his fortunes ; in conse- 
quence of which, one hundred and twelve 
Bugguesses arrived^ at Bencoolen, who 
Were embodied mte Jt' Aiibtary corpsj'df 
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which the Diong was created Captiun^ 
Ihis laid the foundation of the present 
power and consequence of the Diong*s fa- 
mily, Diong Mabeela was succeeded, on 
his death, by his son Diong Maculeh, an 
oppressive, cruel and tyrannical prince ; 
and on his demise, his son Diong Ma- 
roopah was raised to the dignity, who in 
his turn transmitted ihe family honours to 
the present Diong IVIabeelah, a chieftain 
of great consequence among the natives, 
and the head of all foreigners and strangers 
in the place, Diong Mabeelah the first,, 
formed a matrimonial alliance with the fa- 
mily of Kaja Brahim, and his son Diong 
Maculeh married the eldest daughter of 
the Pangeran Munco, Raja of Soongye 
Lamowe, on which connection the family 
of the Diongs found their claim to the 
Pangeranship. The natives from the in- 
terior of Padang, or Orang Darat, are by 
far tlie most numerous part of the popu- 
lation. They are chiefly merchants settled 
in the bazars, who' after amassing a little 
money, return to their own country to 
spend it, and are succeeded by other ad- 
venturers. It is calculated that a consider- 
able part of the current coin of the place 
finds an exit by this channel. Others in- 
termarry with the natives, and become 
naturalized. The people in the bazars are 
retail dealers, goldsmiths, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, coolies, fishermen, and sailors 
belonging to native boats. A few are em- 
ployed in the domestic establishments of 
Europeans. As carpenters they are much 
inferior to the Neas people. They may be 
styled easy in their circumstances; for al- 
though very few of them are rich, still 
fewer are in absolute penury, probably 
from their wants being few. There is 
hardly a trait in their character that can 
awaken sentiments of respect or admira- 
tion. They are passionately addicted to 
cock-fighting and opium smoking; arc 
cowardly, but desperate under the influ- 
ence of provocation ; proud, mean, cor- 
rupt, treacherous, deceitful, and prone to 
lying ; filthy in their persons, devoid of 
honesty, obsequious to those in power, but 
insolent to their inferiors ; tenacious of 
their old institutions, suspicious of stran- 
gers, and very vindictive even on the 
slightest pretexts. They are moreover in- 
dolent and lazy, gw^atly averse to hard 
trisntial labohr, such ds cultivating the 
soU^ arid skilfiii Cn tlie ' ptepardti^ ' Of 
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poiscms, yfhidb ta tiie victims of their 
msliee a sudden or lingering death. 

The Pangeran’s court, in which Diong 
Mabedah and the Datus of the bazars have 
aeats, dispenses the local laws and in> 
atitutions ; but they have, besides, the un.. 
dang laut, literally maritime law, which 
is applicable chiefly to foreigners, though 
now greatly in disuse. They marry by 
semundo ; the antaran varies according to 
the rank and circumstances of the parties, 
from fiAy to twenty dollars : widows are 
generally to be had on cheaper terms, but 
the lotvest price is ten dollars. They have 
also what is termed semundo bair ootang, 
by which the man becomes answerable for 
the then existing debts of the woman. 
Separation is claimable by him from the 
woman or her relations, provided he has 
discharged it, subject however to a de- 
duction of ten dollars for tiie use of her 
person. If he has not cleared off her 
debts, his responsibility on that score 
ceases with the act of separation. By the 
semundo marriage, the man becomes a 
member of the family of the woman, who 
are responsible for his acts. Divorces are 
very frequent, and are obtained without 
difficulty. Polygamy is tolerated, pro- 
vided the number of wives does not exceed 
four ; but on taking a second wife, the 
husband must pay a sum called pemaduan 
to his first wife, which is equal to the an- 
taran, and is regulated thereby. The 
girls may marry at the age of twelve, and 
the lads at that of fourteen or fifteen. The 
women, where there are no slaves in the 
family, work in the sawahs, and perform 
all domestic drudgery : they rarely have 
above five or six children, and seldom suc- 
ceed in rearing more than half of these. 
They cease be^ng about the age of forty- 
five or fifty. Infecundity is stated to be of 
frequent occurrence among them, though 
this may perhaps more properly be as- 
cribed to the males. Concubinage is com- 
mon where the circumstances of the man 
admit of it; it is reckoned no disgrace, 
and the progeny by such connection is on 
an equal footing with that by marriage. 
They seldom attain a greater age than 
aixty or seventy years, and in some seasons 
the number of deaths exceeds that of birtlw. 
There has been little increase or decrease 
of population during the last five years. 
Until lately the natives had no exports, 
but now they annually export totiie nortli- 


ward and Pulo Pinang, a small quantity 
of cloves and nutmegs in the shell, both 
of them being the produce of the planta- 
tions in the vicinity. It is this want of an 
export which enhances the prices of all 
commodities jfrom the West of India, be- 
cause the vessels bringing them must ne- 
cessarily return empty. The imports con - 
sist chiefly of cloths, rice and salt, by the 
Bugguese and Bali traders, in return for 
which they take opium, English printed 
cottons, some particular descriptions of 
Bengal and Madras piece-goods, iron, 
steel, and dollars. From Batavia are im- 
ported aalendangs, handkerchiefs, tobacco, 
sugar, and a variety of other articles. 
From Bengal, opium, taffaties, coarse 
cloths, chintzes and white cloths. From 
the Coast of Coromandel, salt, and blue 
and white piece-goods and chintzes. From 
Europe, iron, steel, aurora cloth, beads, 
brass, wire, cutlery, and printed cottons ; 
and from the Northern Ports on the Coast, 
gambier, salt fish, oil, salted eggs, poultry, 
salted fish-roes, timber and planks. There 
is little or no intercourse with Bombay, 
and the inland trade is so limited and 
precarious, that it is not wotth mentioning. 
Chinese commodities generally reach the 
Settlement through the channel of Ba- 
tavia. The Eastern trade has fallen eff 
greatly : formerly about forty or fifty 
Eastern prows used to visit this port for 
the purposes of trade, but they do not 
now exceed one-third of that number. 

Tlie Malayan population universally pro • 
fess Mahoraedanism, with a mixture of 
their own ancient rites and institutions, 
but are not so bigotted as the Muselmans 
of the Continent of India. They read 
the Koran in the Arabic character, but 
very few of them understand its tenets. 
Their priests are a crafty, designing and 
insidious race, who live on the vitals of 
the community, and have the generic ap- 
pellation of malHms. They consist of 
two imaums or chief priests, four khatibs, 
four bilals, puckehs and hadjies. Of these, 
the former marry, bury, and engage in the 
work of proselytism. They hold their 
offices during the pleasure of the people, 
from which they may be removed on the 
proof of just and reasonable grounds of 
objection, and the khatibs and bilals are 
eligible to the performance of their duties. 
The puckehs are the literati of the country, 
and occasionally assist the priesthood in 
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tlie discharge of their functions. The lowance of pocket money, are moderately 
hadjies are such as have performed the worked, and corrected only when faulty, 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and affect much and then with lenity. Instances no doubt 
sanctity of character. The priests are all do sometimes occur in native families, 
of tlie same sect of Maliomedans, and are where they are harshly and cruelly treated, 
maintained by alms and volunt^jy dona- and have hard work and a scanty allow- 
tions, on occasions of marriages and bu- ance of food ; but, to the credit of the men, 
rials. They also receive certain advantages this severity usually proceeds from tlie 
from the produce of the land and other mistress of the family ; on the whole, their 
sources ; tluis one-tenth of tlie produce of condition is comfortable, and they are ge- 
the paddy is given to them, provided the nerallykindlytreatedbytheirnativemas- 
quaiitity exceeds sixty baskets; one bulfaloe tors, with whom they participate in all 
or goat out of a head of forty ; and troin their comforts, and are treated as a part of 
tile more timid and superstitious part of the family, except in families of the first 
the community, they receive one scocoo in rank, w here a line of distinction becomes 
every ten dollars. Tlicy are required scru- nece .sary, Tlieir evidence is not taken in 
piilously to observe the regular periods set court in any case. A master cannot chas- 
apart for prayer, which are five during the tise his slave beyond the bounds of mode- 
twenty-four hours ; and of these, tliree ration ; he may beat him with a rattan, 
happen in the night watches. but is not allowed to tie him up to be pu- 

On Sumatra Slaves form tlie cliief part nished. In cases of an exercise of undue 
of the riches of the wealthy famUics ; and severity truly proven, or of tlie master 
how ever inconsonant with the true prin- refusing to clothe and diet his slave suffi- 
ciples of Cliristianity and universal phi- ciently, the Pangeran's court will inter- 
lanthropy, or questionable in its right, this fere, and sanction an exchange of masters, 
degraded state of humanity may appear to if the slave should w isli it ; and if a master 
the moralist, it is one of those necessaiy slmuld kill his slave, tlie same judgment 
evils which local circumstances have ren- would be awarded him as if he had killed 
dered it expedient to tolerate, under cer- a fiee man. 'flius they are protected by 
tain restrictions, whilst the nature of the the laws of the land, and can sue in court, 
country' Government has its present fonn The natives often send out tlieir slaves to 
and essence. Here good free serv'anU work as labourers, in which case they ge- 
cannot be liired ; their wages are very ex- nerally receive one-half the profits of their 
orbitant, and they seldom continue longer labour, and the slaves the other half. In 
than a few months in the same employ, by this w'ay many of them accumulate pro- 
which time they have saved as much money perty, whi€h they are by indulgence sufler- 
as will enable them to live at their ease, ed to enjoy, but at their death it goes to 
and without working for some time. They their master. Tlie majority of slaves con- 
generally take their departure without even sists of Neas people ; some of them are 
giving w'aming, and at the very time they also Ooloo or country people, Chinese, 
have begun to become useful in a family, and natives of Bali. Formerly they were 
From their great aversion to hard manual imported from the islands to the north- 
labour, too, the free natives will not en- ward, particularly Pulo Neas, and also 
gage W'ith planters in the cultivation of from tlie eastward by the Bugguese ad- 
the soil, if they can earn a living in any venturers. It is stated that from three 
other way. Hence the best and most ex- hundred to one thousand slaves are an- 
tensive spice plantations have been, and nually exported from Bali, to prevent the 
continue to be, cultivated almost entirely evil effects of a redundant population ; 
by slaves, and but for this species of la- and the Chinese generally give the pre- 
bour, Sumatra would not now have to ference to these people, from their superior 
boast of one-fourth of the present extent strength and capability of performing hard 
of tliat cultivation. Those who have Eu- labour, though they are considered to be 
ropcans, or their descendants for their vindictive. The trade in slaves was, how- 
masters, are much better oflf than tlie ever, abolished at the English Settlements 
lower orders of the free people ; for they on tliis Coast many years ago, and the 
are well fed, clothed, housed, have an al- prohibition against the importation of them 
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haH since been rigidly enforced. To this 
act the Faogeran’s cmirt gave their sanc- 
tion indirectly) as from a stretdi of Asiatic 
politeness, they almost universally give 
their seeming assent tc all propositions 
made by die Government for the welfare 
of the country, whether they intend to 
give their co-operation or not. 

Next to slaves, Mengheering debtors con- 
stitute ah essential part of the property of 
the natives. This is only a modification 
of slavery, and indeed the chief differences 
between them are, that a mengheering 
debtor can always liberate himself by pay- 
ing off his debt, and cannot be punished 
by his creditor. He does not forfeit his 
personal rights and privileges, any further 
than by devoting the whole of his labour 
to his creditor, no portion of which goes 
to the liquidation of his debt ; however, 
with Europeans, it frequently happens 
that a certain value is put upon his labour, 
and 3 part of it, called ansuran, set off 
against the debt by montlily instalments. 
The evidence of a menglieering debtor is 
not received for or against his creditor, 
and if he fiul in payment of his debt, after 
receiving three formal notices to that effect, 
he is liable to pass into slavery'. 

During the administration of the Com- 
missioner, a very humane regulation was 
passed in court, restricting a mengheering 
debtor from enthralling his progeny, which 
has had a very salutary effect. The above 
observations relative to the general con- 
duct of masters to their slaves will also 
apply' to the case of mengheering debtors. 

From these hastily framed outlines of 
the distinctive manners and customs of 
the various nations included in our census, 
it will readily appear, that althougli much 
has been ^ected within the last two years 
for this portion of Sumatra, a great deal 
still remains to be done. With die ex- 
eeption of the Chinese, free Bengalees 
and Neas inhabitants, there is very little 
industry among the people, and that little 
is chiefly to be found among the trading 
classes. The operations of commerce are 
better suited to their dispositions dian those 
of agricultsire, partly from the less degree 
of bochly exertion attending the former, 
but^ especially from the creating and foster- 
ing j a spirit of commercial enterprize in 
formet years,to the prejudice of husbandry. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the 


spirit of industry is merely dormant, not 
extinct, and that the measures now in pro- 
gress by you, Honourable Sir, for the ge- 
neral improvement of the country and 
melioration of the state of society, will 
revive it with an energy proportionate to its 
collapse. 

Among these, ranks pre-eminent the 
general cultivation of rice, as tending to 
direct a bias in favour of agricultural 
pursuits, in a way best adapted to the ge- 
nius of the population ; and, next to it, 
we may place the institution of a native 
school, under your patronage and auspices, 
the success attending which has out- 
stripped our most sanguine expectations, 
and incontestibly demonstrates, that the 
youth of these districts possess the germ 
of genius, which requires only to be duly 
cultured, for the development of its latent 
capabilities. 

From what has been stated of the low 
scale of national industry, it would be in 
vain to look for wealth among the natives ; 
with few exceptions, they are very in- 
digent : yet few, if any of them, are in a 
state of abject poverty, in consequence of 
their having few necessities or wants to 
supply, and the general exercise of hos- 
pitality among them. 

We should greatly exceed the limits we 
have assigned to ourselves, were we to 
plunge into the mazy labyrinth of philoso- 
phical discussion on the state of society, 
as applicable to these people, or to analyze 
the tests proposed by the most intelligent 
historians for defining the state of civiliza- 
tion of the various nations of the globe. 
It is by their progress in agriculture, and 
the culture of the peaceful arts that adorn 
and civilize society, that nations emerge 
from rudeness to refinement. A striking 
contrast in this latter principle is observable 
between the inhidiitants of the Sea-coast 
and the aborigines of the interior, de- 
ducible no doubt from the intercourse of 
the former with Europeans and foreigners 
of various descriptions ; and we presume 
that we do not err widely in ranking them 
in the same scale with the natives of 
Abyssinia. 

In conclusion, one ulterior object is 
wanted to enhance the happine% and pixw- 
perity of the people, and that is, the intro- 
duction of an eificient system of Judica^ 
ture. Whilst the laws are dispensed by 
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men stigmatized with venality and cor- 
ruption, fettered by deadly superstition 
I or deeply-rivetted prejudices, our pros- 
pective speculations of melioration w ill be 
fleeting and nugatory. Should however 
the native dynasty cease to exercise tins 
prerogative, and the dispensation of the 
laws be vested in the British administration, 
we may speedily look forward to a rapid 
and progressive amendment in the con- 


dition of the countT)’, and in llie moral 
and political cliaracter of its pi^ulatimi. 
We have tile honour to be. 
Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient Servants, 

W. R. jEjr?fii?cs, 

J. Lumsdaini, 

E. PitSSGRAVE. 

Fort Marlborougkf II, 1820. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
GEORGE HICKSON FAGAN. 


The subject of tliis Memoir, soon after 
his arrival in India in 1798, tendered 
his services as a volunteer to the Coro- 
mandel Coast, and served during the 
W'hole of the Mysore war of 1799, in 
command of a grenadier company. At 
the close of that memorable war, he lost 
his left arm in endeavouring to render a 
voluntary personal service, which pro- 
cured him at the moment the honourable 
notice, and subsequently the sub'stantial 
favour of the Governor- General, Marquis 
Wellesley, in his appointment as Assistant 
Secretary to tlie Military Board in 1802, 
till w'hich time he continued to do duty 
with Ids corps. In that situation his ser- 
vices were highly approved. In every be- 
neficial arrangement connected with the 
equipment, the supply, the subsistence, 
the movement, and the general efficiency 
of the array, he participated much more 
than his ostensible situation required, and 
received more than once the written ac- 
knowledgments of the public officers, who 
bore the largest and most responsible 
share in those arrangements, as well as in 
tlie laborious revision of the whole of the 
Military Establishments under this Pre- 
sidency, which took place during Lord 
Wellesley’s administration. In June 
1806, the additional situation of Secretary 
to the Board of Superinten dance for 
improving the breed of cavalry horses, 
was conferred on him ; and in this situ- 
ation, tliough the abolition of that esU- 
lablishment had l>een determined on by 
Sir G. Barlow, soon after he became Go- 
vernor-General, Capt. Fagan w^as tlie 
means of preserving it to the public, by 
the information he afforded, and the views 
be gave of that Institution, and of the ad- 
vantages tliat were, and the still greater 
ones that might be derived from it. 


Both the preceding situations he con- 
tinued to fill until jMarch 1808, when 
General Hewett, the Commander-in-chief, 
and President of the Military Board, un- 
solicited, and unexpectedly on the part of 
Capt, Fagan, appointed him Deputy Ad- 
jutant-General of the Bengal Army, with 
the official rank of Major, and the same 
time acting Adjutant- General during the 
absence of Col. Worslcy at the Cape of 
Good Hope. This high situation, con- 
ferred on him at tlie early age of tw^enty- 
nine, he continued to fill till 1809, when, 
in consequence of Col. Worsley’s return 
to his duty, he w’^as fixed as deputy Ad- 
jutant-General with the Field Army, com- 
manded by the late Major- General St. 
Leger. He continued attached to it till 
December 1811, when, on the demise of 
the then Adjutant- General Col. Ball, he 
was appointed to succeed that officer with 
the official rank of Lieut. Colonel, although 
but a captain in his corps, Tliis appoint- 
ment w'as confirmed by the Hon. Court of 
Directors, in consideration (as they ex- 
pressly stated) of Capt. Fagan’s great 
merits, bis having lost an arm on service, 
and officiated before in the same high si- 
tuation ; but they prescribed it as a rule, 
that no officer should in future be made 
either Adjutant- General or Quarter Master 
General who was not a Major, either in 
his regiment, or through the operation of 
his Majesty’s brevet. 

On the occasion of promulgating this 
regulation of the Hon, Court’s to the 
Army, the Government issued the follow- 
ing General Orders (dated September 3, 
1814), expressive of tlieir satisfaction at 
tlie exception thus made by the Hon. 
Court in favour of Lieut. Colonel Fagan : 

“ llis Excellency the Hon. the Mce- 
President in Council most cordially par- 

3 K 2 
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ticipates in the satisi^urtion which his £xc. 
the Right Hon. the Governor- General and 
Conunander-in- Chief has derived and ex- 
pressed, on observing that the Hon, the 
Court of Directors, in prescribing a rule 
for the selection of officers to fill the office 
of Adjutant- General of the Bengal Army, 
have been pleased to except from the ope- 
ration of that rule the very meritorious 
officer who now holds that arduous and 
important situation. It is true, had it not 
been expressly declared by the Hon, Court 
that the Order was not to affect the ap- 
pointment of Lieut. Colonel Fagan, its 
scope would not have necessarily deprived 
the Government and the Commander-in- 
Chief of that officer’s highly valuable ser- 
vices, since his promotion to the rank of 
Regimental Major (subsequent to the date 
of the Order) rendered him eligible to the 
office according to the principle* establish- 
ed by tlie Hon, Court, and published in 
General Orders, under date the 13th ult. ; 
still it is more gratifying that a just sense 
of Lieut. Colonel Fagan’s great merits 
should have determined the Hon, Court to 
exempt him from the operation of a rule, 
which, at the time of its adoption, was 
supposed to include his case. Notwith- 
standing so public and so flattering a tri- 
bute to Lieut. Colonel Fagan’s character, 
the Vice- President in council, in concur- 
rence with the Governor- General and 
Commander-in-Chief, cannot deem himself 
excused from discharging what he thinks 
an act of justice to that officer’s reputation, 
by expressing his high opinion of Lieut. 
Colonel Fagan’s particular qualifications 
for executing the office ably, and by de- 
claring his own personal gratification, in 
the pow’cr to avail himself of Lieut. Col. 
Fagan’s talents and indefatigable assiduity. ’ ’ 
During the late arduous contest with the 
State of Nepaul, Lieut, Colonel George 
F^an was in the field witli tlie Marquis of 
Hastings, bearing the principal share in 
all the details and arrangements connected 
with the army engaged in that memorable 
w'arj and his services were duly appre- 
ciated and acknowledged by the Govern- 
ment, in their General Orders of the 20th 
March 1816, announcing the triumphant 
close of that war, as the following relative 
extract from those Orders will indicate:— 
These acknowledgments ought not to 
be closed without an advertence to the 
claims of those who, thougli not actually 


serving with the divisions employed dur- 
ing the two campaigns, essenUally pro- 
moted the success of the public efforts. 
To Liieut. Colonel Fagan, and the officers 
under him in the Adjutant- General’s de- 
partment, on whom, in the execution of 
the Commander-in- Chief’s orders, devolved 
the principal labour of detail in the pre- 
paration of the troops for the field, and in 
many subsequent provisions, the obliga- 
tions of Government are unfeignedly felt.” 

A few months preceding the termination 
of this war, Lieut. Colonel Fagan was 
compelled to withdraw from the labours of 
his office, and to solicit leave to proceed to 
the Cape of Good Hope for the re-esta- 
blishment of his health, which was seriously 
impaired by assiduous and indefatigable 
application to business. Permission was 
accordingly and immediately granted, and 
the same announced to him in the follow- 
ing letter (dated December 29, 1815), 
from the Secretary to Government in the 
Military Department ; — 

“ Sir : I am directed by lus Exc. the 
Right Hon, the Governor- General in 
council to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Letter (No. 513, A.), dated the 24th inst., 
with the medical certificate which accom- 
panied it, and to acquaint you that per- 
mission will be granted to you in General 
Orders of this date, to make a voyage to 
sea for the recovery of your health, and 
to be absent on that account, for ten 
months, on furnishing the prescribed cer- 
tificate from tlie Pay Department. In 
making this communication, I am directed 
to signify to you the sincere regret of the 
Governor- General in Council, that ill- 
health, acquired by an unwearied attention 
to the duties of the laborious and impor- 
tant department of which you are the head, 
should for a season deprive the Govern- 
ment of the benefit of your valuable ser- 
vices ; and to express the anxious hope of 
his Lordship in Council, that temporary 
secession from your public avocations, and 
change of climate, may effectually restore 
you to the enjoyment of health.” 

At the Cape of Good Hope Lieut. 
Colonel Fagan remained a twelvemonth, 
without any decided amendment in his 
health, and his immediate return to Eng- 
land was in consequence deemed advisable. 
He accordingly embarked for that country 
in November 1816, and thereby definitive- 
ly vacated the high office which he had so 
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long filled, not only by the acknowledge 
inent of the Supreme Government, but by 
that of the public, with transcendent abi- 
lity, and a zeal and ardour which knew 
no bounds. He returned again to India 
about the end of the year 1820, and after 
the short period of a few months, closed his 
mortal career on the 25th of May 1821, 
at the age of forty»two. 

Such a character, the young officer as- 
piring to distinction may justly take to 
himself as a model ; while his numerous 
relatives and friends (and it was his for- 
tunate lot to number among the latter 
many of the most eminent and honourable 
members of the service) cannot but derive 
consolation from the reflection, so soothing 
to reasonable minds, that though cut off 
in the prime of life, he had lived suffi- 
ciently long for his own honour and repu- 
tation, and to see his public life held up as 
an example and an incitement to the Army. 
To a highly cultivated understanding, in- 
nate love of study and meditation, to 
which he was habituated from early life, a 
judgment incapable of being influenced 
by prejudices, a happy talent of thinking 
clearly, and expressing his tlioughts with 
the utmost perspicuity, qualities which so 
eminently fitted him for public employ- 
ment, Lieut. Colonel G. H. Fagan joined 
tlie more important and endearing virtues 
of a moral and religious character ; bis 
disposition was gentle and huJbane, and 
his manners dignified, kind, and obliging : 
he was a tender husband, a fond parent, 
an affectionate brother, a firm and sincere 
friend, and an indulgent master. 

Such was the late Lieut. Colonel G. H. 
Fagan, as an officer and as a man. By 
the talents with which he was endowed, 
and the judicious use he made of them, he 
not only scared a lasting reputa tion, bu 
rendered himself highly beneficial to the 
public ; by his virtues he has lastingly 
endeared his memory to his family 
and friends. His remains, attended 
by a large portion of the society of 
Calcutta, and including the Civil and 
Military Officers, who had for years wit- 
nessed his unrivalled abilities in office, 
were entombed in the same vault with 
those of a beloved sister j and on bis Mo- 
numental Tablet is inscribed the following 
tribute to his memory, in tlie feelings and 
sentiments of which, not only his friends, 


but the Indian community will par- 
ticipate* 

Sacred to the Memory of 
Lieut. Colonel George Hickson Faoak, 
At the early age of 42. 

Adjutant- General of the Army. 

He possessed in an eminent degree the 
qualities which command 
Respect, and insure success in Public Life ; 

Inflexible in principle, 

Steady in the object of his honourable 
pursuits, 

HE DEVOTED 

With zeal, which knew no limits to exertion. 
The energies of a powerful mind 

To the Service he loved and adorned ; 

To it he sacrified health and fortune. 

IN PRIVATE LIFE, 

Asa Friend, Brother, Father, and Husband, 

In all which relations he has left those 
Who will long weep over liis untimely 
grave, 

HE WAS HONOURED AND LOVED. 

ObiU jEtatis 42. 

\_Cal, Jour. 

No higher or more just eulogy of his 
public merits could be pronounced, than 
that contained in the following Extract 
from the General Order issued by the 
Governor General in Council, on the oc- 
casion of Col. Fagan’s return to England 
in the year 1817. 

“ General Order by his Excellency the 
IVIost Noble the Governor General in 
Council. 

« Fort William, April 1 8th, 1817. 

“ Wliile the Gov. General in Council 
indulges his regret, at what the service 
has suffered, in the relinquishment of the 
situation of Adjutant General by Colonel 
George Fagan, his Excellency must en- 
deavour to diminiali that loss, by rendering 
the memory of Lieut. Colonel Fagan’s 
official exertions an example and incite- 
ment to the Array. 

“ Tlie universal tribute of acknowledg- 
ment paid to the ability and indefatigable 
zeal of Lieut. Colonel Fagan, ought to 
stimulate every officer to aim at attaining 
a similar character. This, however, is 
not to be acquired by ardour alone j re- 
collection of the tone of Lieut. Colonel 
Fagan’s professional energy should im- 
press this conclusion on every one disposed 
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to -strive ^ equal r^[>utation; that no 
talents, not even such as Lieut. Colonel 
F^an possessed, will carry an individual 
to proud disdnctlon, unless he joins to 
them habits of application, and a judicious 
direction of his genius. 

“ It was to the combination of these 
qualities that Lieut. Colonel Fagan has owed 
the high estimation in which liis talents 
were held, and the sorrow now expressed 
that the service has ceased to benefit by 
them.” 

Those who had the happiness to possess 
Colonel Fagan’s personal friendship, or 
enjoyed the opportunity of social and do- 
mestic intercourse with him, will call to 
their recollection, with mixed feelings of 
regret and attachment, his highly culti- 
vated understanding, his honourable prin- 


ciples, his sincere, liberal, and affectionate 
disposition« His large family and con- 
nections will dwell on those and other 
qualities of a still higher nature, which 
merited and secured their warmest love and 
reverence, 

A severe wound received at the siege of 
Seringapatam, and an unremitted atten- 
tion to the arduous duties of his office as 
Adjutant General, had deeply injured his 
constitution, and ultimately compelled him 
to return tf> England, and thus to relin- 
quish a situation, which he had filled with 
honour to himself and eminent advantage 
to the public interests, and to abandon in 
the prime of life the most favourable pros- 
pects of independence, and further use- 
fulness. — Cat, GoVn Gaz, 


ECCENTRICITIES OF TAVERNIER. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir : In the review of Mr. Fraser’s 
Tour to the Himalaya Mountains, 
which appeared in your last number, 
some allusion is made to Tavernier, 
and to the strange stories with which 
that traveller has enlivened, or more 
properly disfigured his narrative. I 
agree with the reviewer that these fables 
are repeated by him on the authority 
of others, and therefore ought not to 
impeach his veracity upon points of 
information which were the result of 
his own experience or observation. In- 
deed he appears to have been an in- 
quisitive, enterprising, intelligent per- 
son, and his book is a very useful as 
well as amusing work, since it abounds 
with information regarding the pro- 
ductions of India, and affords many 
particulars concerning the regions he 
visited, which shew their condition at 
that period, and the beneficial changes 
which an extended intercourse with 
Europe has produced in them. A 
propensity to exaggeration, and a love 
of the marvellous, were the besetting 
sins of travellers at former periods; 
and even at the present day we seldom 
discover any disposition in their suc- 
cessors to underrate the toils and 


dmigers which attended their progress, 
and which their skill or intrepidity 
has surmounted. 

As some of your readers may not 
have met with the work, I beg leave 
to send you a specimen of the fables 
referred to, in the allusion Tavernier 
makes to a religious sect in India, 
called by> him the “ Christians of St. 
John,” and their great abhorrence of 
the blue dye called indigo : “ The 
reason which they give for this aversion 
is, that certmn Jews had a vision in 
their sleep which intimated to them 
that their law was about to be abo- 
lished by the function of St. John the 
Baptist. The other Jews learning 
this, and observing that St. John made 
preparations for baptizing Jesus Christ, 
impelled by rage, brought a quantity 
of indigo, which they cast into the 
waters of Jordan. They add that the 
water remsdned foul for some time, 
and that the baptism of Jesus Christ 
would have been prevented, had not 
God miraculously caused to be brought 
by angels a large vase, which they 
filled with 'svater taken from Jordan 
before the Jews had cast the indigo 
into it, and carried the vase to heaven. 
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When St. John baptized Jesus Christ, 
the same angels brought the vase of 
water, which St. John made use of 
for the baptism ; and thereupon God 
gave his malediction to this colour.” — 
Six Voyages cn TurquWy en Perse, et 
aux I Tides, pendant Vespace de quarante 
ans. Par'u, 16/8. Liv. ii, c. 9. 

The aforegoing is certainly not given 
in the grave manner of one who be- 
lieved in what he reports ; but the fol- 
lowing piece of important infonnation 
seems to have obtained credit with 
him ; On my last voyage to India, I 
learned from several old natives of the 
country a remarkable circumstance; 
which is, that sugar kept for thirty 
years becomes poison, and that there 
is scarcely any other which is more 
dangerous, or which produces its effect 
more promptly.” Tom. ii, p, 316, — 
Sugar has unfortunately often been 
termed a drug, but I trust we shall 
escape all deleterious effects trom 
using it. 

There is a circumstance which, from 
its whimsical coincidence with a piece 


of scandalum magnatum of the present 
day, deserves to be recorded, and I 
shall quote it in the words of the au- 
thor. He states that Cha-Abbas was 
prevailed upon to send an ambassador 
to the reigning King of Spain, and 
transmitted, as the best present he 
thought of, a small quantity of raw 
silk : ‘‘ Le present de ces soyes cries 
ayant este fait au roy d’Espagne, Tam- 
bassadeur fut fort surpris de voir qu’il 
le dedaigna, et que le recevaut tres- 
froidement il luy demanda si le roy 
son maitre le prenoit pour une femme 
de luy envoyer de la soye pour filer. 
Aussi le roy d’Espagne envoya-t-il 
d’abord tout le present a la regne, etc.” 
Liv. iv, p, 462. His Majesty could 
not foresee that one of his royal suc- 
sessors would have been able (if any 
credit be due to public rumour on this 
point) to avail himself of the present, 
in the course of his pious labours on 
the garments of the Virgin Mary. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

Quinxtilianus. 


REVENUE FROM HINDOO TEMPLES. 

Public Officer of high Rank in India.) 


As the greater proportion of tlie pil- 
grims, who present the oftbrings which 
constitute the revenue of Government, 
are the inhabitants of the Hon. Company’s 
territories, it becomes necessary to con- 
sider the effect of the payment of the tax. 
It will not, I conceive, require much ar- 
gument to prove, that tlie amount of the 
collections drawn from them is most in- 
jurious to the general resources of the 
Government, and consequently to the per- 
manent interests of the Hon. Company’s 
revenue ; more particularly with regard to 
the gifts made by that portion of the in- 
habitants, constituting the landlioldcrs, 
from the richest zemindar to the poorest 
ryot. Considering it to be an acknowledged 
fact, that the assessments on landholders 
throughout the Company’s territories are, 
to say the least, as high as they can well 
be, without the amount of rerenue thus 
drawn having the effect of impoverishing 
and eventually ruining them, it follows as 


a necessary consequence, that any thing 
above their assessment, which they may 
contribute to Government, is more tlian 
they can afford. Tlieir offerings at the 
Pagoda tend tlierefore, it is clear, to di- 
minish their power of paying their rents, 
and that even to a much greater extent 
than if they were to pay a similar sum 
by a tax in any other mode ; for the time 
and labour consumed in the journey, the 
extravagance and waste whilst the pilgrims 
remain, the actual detriment their cultiva- 
tion and stock must suffer in consequence 
of their absence, are all to be considered ; 
and this injury to tlieir individual, and 
thus to the Government interests, is en- 
tirely the effect of their being induced by 
their prejudices to proceed to so great a 
distance to make an offering, that is, lite- 
rally, to pay An additional tax to Govern- 
ment above their assessment ; whereas, if 
no facility for so senseless a proceeding 
were oftb:ed to them, there is reason to 
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believe that they would, with the sum ex- 
pended in offerings, be either discharging 
their rents with greater exactness, or add- 
ing to their capital. I would submit, 
therefore, that it would appear clearly to 
be most consistent with the best interests 
of the Government, to discourage the 
influx of their landholders as pilgrims 
to . 

The remaining portion of the Company’s 

subjects who visit the , and add 

to the revenues of Government by their 
contributions there, are the merchants, 
manuFacturers, and artificers, with pro- 
bably a small portion of the idle part of 
the population of the country ; and here 
I would observe, that since it is a well 
established fact that in the years of plen- 
tiful crops of grain in this country, the 
Government dues are collected with the 
least facility, in consequence of the great 
difficulty the ryots experience in disposing 
of their grain, and since it is plain that 
they cannot sell to each other, as all have 
grain to dispose of, it follow's that the 
consumers and purchasers are the mer- 
cantile and manufactqring classes. But as 
the quantity they can afford to buy, or 
the price tliey can afford to give, mu^t 
of necessity depend on the earnings of 
their labour, should this class of persons 
be induced, by any facility which they 
do not now possess, to come in greater 

numbers to , the loss to the state 

must be very considerable, for they can- 
not follow their professions when on their 
journey, but must be altogether wasting 
their time and means ^ the value of the 
employment of their labour in their pro- 
fessions, during tlie whole time they may 


be absent, must also be entirely lost to 
themselves and to tlie Government. This 
great waste of time and labour on the 
part of the mercantile and manufacturing 
class, and tlie consequent diminution of 
their means, tends not only to lessen the 
resources of Government, and tlius even- 
tually to decrease its revenues, but, by 
rendering those classes less able to affonl 
the ryots good prices for their grain, or 
to purchase so much as they otherwise 
would, the land revenues suffer severely. 

But, to put this in a clear light, I may 
be allow ed to suppose for a moment the 
circumstance of the whole manufi^cturing 
and mercantile population of the district 
of - ' ■ leaving their several employ- 

ments, and undertaking a pilgrimage to 
■ ; we should at once see the bad 

effect of such a measure ; tliey W'ould lose 
all their time and labour, and thus greatly 
decrease their individual wealth, and the 
ryots w ould be suffering severely, there 
being no market for their grain. I do 
not imagine that any person would for 
one moment think of encouraging such a 
movement of the population, and yet ex- 
actly tlie same effect foUow's in its pro- 
portion, from (he absence of one or ten 
inhabitants of that countrj', or *of any 
other of the Hon. Company’s Provinces 
on a pilgrimage to — , as in the 

case of the absence of the w’hole body ; and 
it is I conceive, therefore, just as much the 
best policy of Government to discourage 
the pilgrimage in the instance of one or 
ten, as it would be their best policy, on 
the supposition of the movement of the 
whole mercantile and manufacturing popu- 
lation. — C(il. Journal. 


CHINESE EDICTS RESPECTING THE ILLEGAL IMPORTATION 

OF OPIUM. 


We are indebted to an officer of 
the Hon. Company*s ship Hereford- 
shire for the following important do- 
cuments, which were published just 
before the departure of that ship from 
Canton. They are translated by Dr, 
Morrison. 

An o^fficial Eocumeiit J‘rom the Viceroy 
or Governor-General of Canton to 
hk Imperial MajestyTAoxj Khwang, 
concerning the aUeged mismanage- 


vient of Houqua, in reference to the 
importation of Opiuniy dated the first 
year of Taou Khwang, tenth moony 
fourteenth day. Nov. 8, 1821. 

A memorial to the Emperor con- 
cerning an exhibition of the law 
strictly to prohibit Opium, and to 
request the will of his Majesty re- 
specting a Hong Merchant, who, for 
his mismanagement, has been deprived 
of his cap knob, and the rank which 
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it denotes, till it shall be hereafter of a ** King’s swift-sounding bell, ’ 
seen how he will conduct himself in (the authority of a King) the Captains 
cutting off the introduction of a strict- themselves bring Opium to Canton, 
iy prohibited commodity. The me- During the twentieth year of Kea 
morial is hereby laid before his Sacred King, an Imperial Order was received, 
Majesty for his inspection. saying, If one ship brings Opium the 

Opium is an article, the poison of whole cargo of that ship shall be 
which enters our country from beyond thrown back, and she must not be 
seas ; and it is extremely hurtful to allowed to trade ; and if all the ships 
men’s hearts, and to. public morals, bring Opium, then must the whole 
The late Governor Tseang, and 1 also, cargoes of the ships be thrown back, 
repeatedly, in conjunction with succes- and none of them allowed to trade? 
sive Hoppos, made a strict search for, and the ships must be expelled from 
and prohibition cf, this commodity ; ^ the port, and sent back to their own 
but crafty natives, with devilish inge- country.” This is sincerely the right 
unity and manifold schemes, in hun- way to cleanse the source ; but, hereto- 
dreds of forms, contrive by stealth to fore, when I and the Hoppo have de- 
pass jt over the frontier. On egdea- scendedto the gate to promulgate edicts 
vouring to trace the cause, and con- to the chiefs of the several nations, the 
^idering all the various methods of edicts have been delivered to the Hong 
putting a stop to Opium, it appears Mei’chants to write them out in foreign 
less practicable after it has once enter- characters, and make them known, so 
ed the country, than before it has gain- that the promulgation of the edicts de- 
ed an admission into the interior. In pends entirely on the n^prehants reve- 
cases of prosecutions on account of rently obeying, and respectfully publish- 
Opium heretofore, the immediate of- ing the laws and regulations of the Ce- 
fenders merely have been seized and lestial Empire, and thereby causing fear 
punished : but there have been no and dread to be felt. But they receive 
means of prosecuting the first venders the document, transmit it, and so ends 
of it ; and, exclusive of these, the thou- the business : for the Hong Merchants 
sands and tens of thousands of dispersed and the foreigners are most intimately 
streams from beyond seas are still fur- and closely connected. And although 
ther beyond the reach of prosecution, the foreigners who smuggle Opiiun can 
Since I came to my present situation, impose on the eyes of us, your Ma- 
I have, in conjunction with the Hoppo jesty’s servants, it is impossible for 
often discovered and seized Opium ; them to impose on the 63^9 and ears 
and burning of Opium, when brought of the Hong Merchants. If the Hong 
before Government, is a constant oc- Merchants would not connive at the 
currence; but, unless the source be business, but when they found that 
stopped up, the streams will flow. a ship had Opium on board, were to 
I have found out that the principal report it to the Government, that 
sources w hence Opium comes are we might, in obedience to the Impe- 
three : first, the Portuguese ; next, the rial Order, throw back the order and 
English ; and thirdly, the Americans, disallow the ship being traded with. 
The Portuguese, who live at Macao, and before the arrival of Opium might 
when they go to their own country issue pre-admonitions and proclaim 
for cargo, or to other nations to trade, severe tlu-eatenings ; then foreigners, 
bring back Opium with them, and sell who come several times ten thousand 
it by stealth. The English Opium is miles, would not dare to bring Opium 
smuggled, I find, by the sailors and with them, being a prohibited article, 
such people ; their Company’s Cap- and so cut them off from a regular 
tains dare not bring it themselves ; and trade in tea and other commodities, 
the American nation, being destitute In this w^a)", if Mandarines and mer- 
Asiatic Journ*^^o* * Voi. XIII. 3 L 
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chants will with one heart unite their 
strength and act in this business, al- 
though they may not at once be able to 
cut it off entirely, yet distant foreign- 
ers will hear the report and become 
afraid: and in the course of a few 
years it may be hoped that this cus- 
tom will gradually cease. But for se- 
veral years it has never been seen that 
the Hong Merchants have reported a 
single case ; for they merely endea- 
vour to be on good terms with the 
foreigners, and disregard the injury 
of their native country : this is mani- 
fest, and very easily seen. 

Amongst the Hong Mei chants, Hou- 
qua is the head leader, and the duty 
more devolves on him; and he is 
entirely acquainted with the foreigners’ 
dispositions, and the affairs of the 
several nations. But now he is com- 
bined with all the other merchants, 
and connives at their transactions; a 
conduct extremely detestable. I have, 
together with Ta, the Hoppo, respect- 
fully quoted the Imperial Edict of the 
twentieth year, and enjoined it strictly 
on all the chiefs of the several nations ; 
and have secretly inquired for, and 
found out the villainous natives who 
are the recipients of Opium, I have 
punished them to the utmost extent 
of the law, and, as incumbent, I re- 
quest an Imperial Order to pluck from 
Houqua’s cap the badge of the third 
degree of rank, conferred upon him by 
an Order in Council, and to make it 
his duty to lead forward the other 
merchants to exert themselves stre- 
nuously, in obedience to the Imperial 
commands, to cut off entirely the 
Opium traffic. If, in the space of one 
or two years, he manages well, and 
the Opium is diminished to almost 
nothing, it will be proper to request 
an Imperial Order, graciously to re- 
store him his button ; but if the bu- 
siness goes on as before, and all the 
merchants connive, and trifle with the 
siffiject, or go so far as to play illegal 
tricks, then his crime should be se- 
verely punished, and be a warning to 
Hong Merchants, who will not exert 


themselves to find out and cut off a 
contraband commodity. 

I reverently copy this memorial, and 
prostrate, beg his Majesty’s inspection 
thereof, and that its request may be 
granted. 

Taou Khwang. 

Yeary 10/A A/oon, \4thDap, 
{Kov.^, 1821 .) 

Paper sent to the Presidcnty 
Nov, 17. 1821. 

“ Keih, the magistrate of the Nan-hai 
district, and Wang, the magistrate of 
the Pan-que (or Whampoa district), 
issue the following in obedience ti> 
order : 

“We have received an official do- 
cum^it from Ching the Poochingize, 
(or Treasurer of the Province), which 
contains the following : 

“On the twenty-second of the tenth 
moon of the first year of Taou Khwang, 
I received an official document from 
Yuen, the guardian of the Prince, and 
the Governor General of the two pro- 
vinces Kwang-sung and Kwang-se, 
couched in these words ; 

“ The Hong Merchants have, in 
obedience to orders, stated to Govern- 
ment that they have found out throe 
vessels (keks and others), all of which 
have 0[)ium on board, which they 
have brought with them into the poit. 
Opium is a commodity which is pro- 
duced amongst foreigners beyond the 
seas, and from thence flows in and 
poisons China. Often have Iin]K'rial 
Edicts been issued, strictly prohibiting 
it ; and I, with the Hoppo, have issued 
severe prohibitions against it, not two 
or three times only. I have now found 
out, by inquiry, that the foreign ships 
which enter the port still clandestinely 
smuggle it in, and I have ordered the 
merchants to their face, to enquire and 
examine about every vessel, and report 
the facts to Government ; and these 
merchants have now stated that the 
country ships Ket, (Hogg*), and Pe- 
kinshe, (Parkyns*), and the Ameri- 
can ship Kappelan, (Copland*), all 
have Opium in them; hereby egre- 


Names of the Captains. 
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giously offending the mandates of the 
Celestial Empire, In the twentieth 
year of Kea-King, it was ordered by 
his Imperial Majesty, that if one vessel 
brought Opium, that vessel and her 
whole cargo should be rejected, and 
her trading interdicted. If all the ves- 
sels brought Opium, then they must 
all have the whole of their cargoes 
rejected, and their trade interdicted, 
and the ships expelled from the port : 
this is on record. Now as the ships 
Ket, Pekinshe, and Kappelan have been 
discovered to contain Opium, it is right 
forthwith, in reverential obedience to 
Imperial Orders, to reject the whole 
cargoes of those ships ; but of these 
three ships some have landed goods 
and some have not; and some have 
taken on board goods, and others have 
not : which is a different case from 
those ships that have just entered the 
port ; and it is proper to distinguish 
anX punish them severely. I have 
advisedly determined concerning these 
three ships, which have already landed 
and sold cotton, putchuck, and tin, 
that the securing merchants shall cal- 
culate accurately the original cost in 
the respective country to which the 
ship belongs, and shall, out of clemen- 
cy, give one-half to the foreigners to 
whom the commodities belong ; it 
being only permitted, how ever, to give 
in goods, not in money ; and an order 
shall be issued to the Ta Pan, to w'ait 
for these goods till three months after 
the said ship leaves the port, when 
he may be allowed to put them on 
board some other ships, and send them 
to his own country ; he shall not be 
allowed to put them on board the 
original ship. The other half of the 
value of the landed goods, and the 
profits which have been made on them, 
shall be confiscated and delivered to 
the treasury of Poochinzize, for the 
use of Government. The goods which 
have not been landed shall be rejected, 
and the Opium it shall be the duty 
of Houqua and the others to take out 
of the ships and burn, and let the ships 
which contained it be expelled from 
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the port, and sent back to their own 
country within five days. As to the 
goods which the Kappelan has taken on 
board, it is stated they belong to a fo- 
reigner of the Holland nation, who has 
freighted them. I fear there is some 
clandestine working into each other’s 
hands in this, and order they shall 
not be freighted in that ship, but here- 
by require the Nan-hai magistrate, and 
the Whampoa magistrate, to put of- 
ficers over the securing merchant, and 
make him instantly take them all out 
of the said ship, and stow them up 
till three months after the said ship 
leaves the port, and then permit them 
to be put on board some other ship 
and sent away. In one word, ordinary 
goods, if smuggled, are liable to be 
confiscated ; and how can these three 
ships, which have brought a prohibited 
commodity, and offended against the 
mandates of the Celestial Empire, be 
permitted to escape without severe 
punishment, to correct the gain-schem- 
ing hearts of foreigners. Further, the 
Celestial Empire allows a trade in tea, 
to keep alive those nations : and the 
said foreign merchants clandestinely 
sell Opium to injure China; neither 
the celestial principle nor the royal 
law will allow this. 

“ Let the aforesaid three ships not 
only be disallowed trading on this oc- 
casion, but, moreover, it is right to set 
a mark upon them, and for ever dis- 
allow their coming to China to trade. 

“ Let this document be handed to 
the treasurer, and let him unite with 
the judge in instantly requhing the 
Nan-hai and Whampoa magistrates to 
communicate the order to the Hong 
Merchants, and rigorously impel them 
to a speedy management of the busi- 
ness. Let there not be the least op- 
position nor delay, the existence of 
which will involve tiiem in serious 
guilt. As to those merchants who 
carelessly secure every ship that has 
Opium, they should be broken, and 
their crime punished ; but as they have 
themselves made the disclosure, let 
them, as an act of clemency, be forgiven. 
3L2 
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Hereafter the foreign ships, 'which 
shall ent^ the port, ought to be se- 
cured by the four first : Houqua, Man- 
qua, Paunkequa, and Chunqua ; they 
must not throw them off themselves 
on the hinder merchants. Those four 
merchants are opulent and substantial 
people, and will no doubt, out of re- 
gard to their own persons and families, 
feel awe and dread. Let a commu- 
nication be made to the officers of the 


Foo-yuen and Hoppo, and copies 
taken. 

We, receiving the above, in obe- 
dience thereto, issue it to the Hong 
Merchants, and require them in the 
most rigorous manner to proceed with 
haste to obey the tenor thereof. 

Haste ! haste ! haste I 

A Special Edict, 
Taou Khwang, Isti/ear \Qtk it/oon, 
23d day. (iVor, 17,1821.) 


EAST-INDIA REVENUE LAWS. 
7b the Editor of the Asiatic Joumnl. 


Sir: Your correspondent A Mer- 
cantile Observer,’* in your last num- 
ber has communicated a very impor- 
tant and curious instance of the strict- 
ness with which the revenue of this 
country is collected ; but I must beg 
leave to correct him in the amount of 
duty payable upon Foreign Manu- 
scripts : it is ^65 per cwt.^ and not 
£5 per cent,, as he states in his letter. 
Perhaps, however, this is only a ty- 
pographical error. 

In regard to the circumstance itself, I 
cannot help thinking that the Treasury 


would instantly have reversed the de- 
cision of the Board of Customs, had the 
fact been represented to them in the 
manner stated. For to charge a duty 
upon an English Manuscript, merely 
because it was written in a foreign 
country (although a part of our own 
Empire), would be an act worthy only 
of a conclave of Catholic Priests, as- 
sembled for the suppression of learning 
in the twelfth century, 

I am, Sir, &c. 

W. 

AprU 17, 1822, 


HINTS FOR THE FURTHER INTRODUCTION OF BRITISH COM- 
MODITIES, CUSTOMS AND KNOWLEDGE INTO INDIA. 


The following paper was written by 
a very old and respectable servant of 
the East-lndia Company, and was first 
published in the Calcutta Government 
Gazette several years ago. 

To promote the consumption of British 
commodities in this country, and to fa- 
cilitate the diffusion of knowledge amongst 
the natives, are objects so interesting and 
desirable to Government and the British 
nation, that no arguments seem necessary 
to recommend the following suggestions 
on these important points. 

Broadcloth being considered one of the 
principal manufactures of Great Britain, it 
is suggested that dresses of superfine 
broadcloth be in future substituted for 
shawls, in ail cases where shawls are now 


given, either as presents to the native 
Princes or Chiefs, or as honorary distinc- 
tions to natives on their investiture to any 
appointment or office under Government. 
These dresses, to be made after the Hin- 
doostanee fashion, and ornamented with 
gold or silver lace or embroidery, suited 
to the rank and circumstances of tlie per- 
sons for whom they are intended. All natives 
admitted to the Durbar of the Governor- 
General, tlie Commander-in-Chief, or the 
Members of Council, to be clothed in a 
uniform dress of superfine broadclotli, 
made after the Hindoostanee fashion, anil 
of such colour, and with such ornaments 
and trimmings, as the Governor- General 
may be pleased to approve of, A uniform 
dress of broadcloth to be established, also, 
for all natives employed in the Civil De- 
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partments under Government, vrho may copy of this work to the Prince Mir*a 
be in the receipt of a salary of five rupees Jewan Bukht, by whom it w'as received 
per mensem or upw^ards j the quality of tlie wdth distinguished approbation, and excited 
cloth and trimmings to be suited to the in his Royal Highness and the gentlemen 


rank and station of the person. Chup- 
prasses, peons, and other public servants 
in receipt of salaries under five rupees per 
month, to wear a broadcloth belt, with a 
brass plate in tlie usual manner. 

'fhe natives are extremely proud of any 
distinction which points them out as being 
in the employ of Government, for it in- 
creases their consequence and respectability 
in the eyes of their countiyuienjin a manner 
highly flattering to their vanity, particular- 
ly in the Upper Provinces, where an idea 
of quality is invariably associated with a 
broadcloth dress. 

The adoption, therefore, of this plan at 
the three Presidencies, wuuld no doubt be 
highly acceptable to the natives ; wdiile it 
would cause an immediate and considerable 
demand for broadcloth, and tend mate- 
rially to bring it into general use and wear 
amongst the natives. A Durbar, or levee, 
held once a month at each Presidency, by 
the Governor and Members of Council in 
rotation, w’ould gratify the wealthy na- 
tives, and assist most materially in intro- 
ducing the wear of broadcloth into ge- 
neral use. 

The footing and influence wliich the 
British nation has so fortunately and so 
happily acquired in India, have already 
produced tlie most important changes in 
the condition of the natives enjoying the 
protection of its laws. The inhabitants of 
tlie neighbouring countries, since the ex- 
tirpation of Frenchmen and French influ- 
ence from Hindoostan, have lost all the 
prejudices against the British Government 
w hich were so strenuously propagated and 
cherished by our insidious and inveterate 
foe, and are now fully sensible of the 
comfort and happiness derived from the 
security of person and property under a 
just and benign Government, These fa- 
vourable sentiments towards us seem de- 
serving of every encouragement, and hold 
out a fair opportunity for promoting a 
more general diffusion of knowledge 
throughout Hindoostan. 

About tlie year 1782, Capt, Jonathan 
Scott, the celebrated Orientalist, translated 
an abridged History of Europe into Per- 
sian, and the writer of this paper a few 
years after Iiad the honour of presenting a 


of his Court a degree of curiosity which 
was not easily satisfled; but the Prince 
dying soon after, the advantages which 
might have been expected from his desire 
to acquire information in regard to what 
was passing in the world were entirely 
lost ; the fact however shews that the na- 
tives are not destitute of curiosity, or a 
desire of improvement. From this, and 
many other instances of a similar nature, 
which have come ■wnthin the knowledge of 
the writer, he is convinced that if historical 
and scientific books w’ere translated into 
Persian, and printed and circulated 
amongst the Native Princes and Chiefs of 
Hindoostan, the promulgation of know- 
ledge and tlie demand for printed worka 
would soon make a very rapid progreia 
amongst the higher classes. 

The Professors of the College of Fort 
William, and the Members of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta, could not employ a 
portion of their time to a better purpose, 
than by preparing translations into Per- 
sian of interesting books, for the informa- 
tion of the natives. At first a translation 
of abridged works would be the most . 
useful ; such, for instance, as an abridg- 
ment of the History of England ; second, 
an Abridgment of the History of Eu- 
rope ; third, an Abridgment of Delolme 
on the Constitution ; fourth, of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries; fifth, the Rules 
and Regulations in the Judicial and Re- 
venue Departments, for the government 
of the Company’s Territories ; sixth. Se- 
parate histories of the principal States of 
Europe, also of Africa and America ; 
seventh, a concise Treatise omt Astro- 
nomy ; eighth, on Mathematics ; and, 
ninth, on Geography, &c. Copies of the 
above works, and any others which may 
l>e thought acceptable, in the Persian lan- 
guage, handsomely printed and bound, to 
be made a part of all presents from Go- 
vernment to the Native Princes and Chiefi 
of Hindoostan, until curiosity is excited to 
call for more elaborate productions, when 
of course it ought to be gratified. 

Copies of these works, in the first in- 
stance, to be given to all the principal na- 
tives in the employ of Government ; and 
the Residents at the different courts to be 
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provided with a number of copies for the 
purpose of presenting them to intelligent 
natives. Tlie distribution of books on re* 
ligious subjects ought, for very obvious 
reasons, to be carefully avoided. At first 
our views should be confined to the ex- 
citing in the minds of the natives a desire 
to acquire a general knowledge, and to 
furnishing them with the means from time 
to time as they proceed, leaving them after- 
wards to pursue such studies as they may 
think proper, Tlie inhabitants of all the 
principal cities and towns, under the Com- 
pany’s Government, have been acquiring 
property most rapidly of late years ; and 
the number now in easy circumstances, 
who have leisure to apply their minds to 
reading and study, is very great indeed, 
and daily increasing. The furnishing 
these people with the means of rationally 
and usefully employing their leisure time 
would therefore be a benefit to society, and 
to the public at large of the greatest im- 
portance. 

llie first English newspaper was pub- 
lished in Calcutta about tliirty-five or 
tliirty-six years ago ; the progress of print - 
ing since that time has exceeded all ex- 
pectation, and sli(>uld Government pa- 
tronize and encourage the translation into 
'the Persian language, and the printing of 
historical and scientific works, the diffusion 
of knowledge all over the Indian Empire, 
which must take place in tlie ensuing 


thirty-five or forty years, will far exceed 
the bounds of any calculation tliat can be 
made at present. 

The introduction of a Durbar or Court- 
dress of broadcloth at the several Pre- 
sidencies, will be attended with no ex- 
pense to Government ; and as the uniform 
dress proposed for the native sen’ ants em- 
ployed in the civil departments, and die 
dresses for presents to Native Princes and 
Chiefs, will be substituted for shawls, no 
extra expense of any consequence need 
be incurred under this head. 

For the translation into the Persian lan- 
guage of historical, scientific and moral 
works, and the printing of them for the 
use of the natives, some expense will ne- 
cessarily be incurred at first ; but after cu- 
riosity has been awakened by their circu- 
lation, it is reasonable to conclude that a 
demand w ill arise, which will amply repay 
the expense of publication. But even if 
the expense should prove considerable, a 
liberal Government would not grudge it, 
where the objects are to enlighten the 
minds of tlie numerous inhabitants of an 
extensive empire, to open the rich mines of 
lilslcry and science to their research, and 
to teach tliem morality and wisdom. 

This crude and imperfect sketch is 
merely submitted for consideration, and in 
the hope that it will lead to the adoption of 
a similar system on a larger scale, and more 
perfect and complete. 


ON THE BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir : The letter of your corres- 
pondent, Mr, Macdonald, on the Hin- 
doo Laws respecting the Burning of 
Widows, inserted in your number for 
March last, has strongly fixed my at- 
tention ; as much for the value of the 
facts adduced by the writer, as for the 
litter disagreement between us as to 
the conclusion to be arrived at. 

The communication with which I 
am now troubling you would have 
reached you sooner, but that, almost 
as soon as I had conceived the design 
of addressing you, Mr. Fowell Buxton 
found an occasion to stand up in the 
House of Commons, and talk of a 


dispatch, prepared at the East-India 
House, on the very subject before 
me; which dispatch the Hon, Member 
did not scruple to characterize as “ a 
disgrace to Christianity.” The exis- 
tence of the document being thus** 
publicly mentioned, I thought it due, 
both to myself and to you, not to take 
the pen into my hand, till, if publicly 
accessible, I had read the contents, or 
at least till 1 had ascertained whether 
I could get at them or not. I was 
the more anxious on these points, be- 
cause Mr. Buxton’s notable speech 
had given an increased public impor- 
tance to the tfuestion on which I was 
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proposing to offer an humble opinion ; 
and because, judging from thedanguage 
which had been applied to the produc- 
tion of the Court of Directors, and 
from the lips by which it was uttered, I 
could not but strongly suspect that the 
tenor of the unfortunate dispatch was 
in general accordance with the very 
sentiments that were to be publijjhed 
by myself ; sentiments which, in the 
estimation of so enlightened, discern- 
ing, and temperate a gentleman as 
Mr. Buxton, ♦ are to be called “ a dis- 
grace to Christianity.” 

Now, Sir, after my inquiries, I have 
only to say, that if Mr. Buxton has 
any real acquaintance with the contents 
of any dispatch, or draft, or letter, of 
the purport above alluded to, he must 
have obtained it in an unusual man- 
ner. For the rest, a report (cor- 
rected, I believe,) of the debate to 
which I have alluded, has appeared in 
your number for April ; and thus the 
delay in which I have indulged, has, 
perhaps, been rather advantageous to 
me than otherwise. 

It is, I confess, taking the bull by 
the very horns, to set out, as I have 
finally resolved4 to do, by disputing 
Mr. Macdonald’s broad position, “ that 
the continuance of the revolting prac- 
tice (the burning of Hindoo Widows) 
must, under all concomitant circum- 
stances, reflect indelible disgrace on 
the British nation.” Mr. M. has, here, 
a reservation, the amount of which I 
do not profess to understand. What 
the concomitant circumstances” are, 
which thus, in Mr. M.’s view, seal the 
disgrace of the British nation, I can 
only guess at. Dominion, knowledge, 
and the enjoyment of a religion which 
is at variance with the superstition 
complained of, are attributes to be 
ascribed to the British nation, in re- 


* Mr. Buxton is accustomed to talk and write 
concerning our government, laws, and police, 
in reUiion to the Prevention of Crimes, with 
about as much intelligence, discernment, cha- 
rity, and temperance, as he exhibits in his ac- 
count of the dispatch of the Court of Directors. 

The Editor^ of course, will not be held 
responsible for the temper of these remarks. 
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ference to India ; but it is not difficult 
to show, that neither the one nor the 
other of these attributes place us in a 
situation to be “ disgraced” by the “ con- 
tinuance of the revolting practice.” 

That the rights annexed to our do- 
minion in India are not to be exercised 
in any direct manner for the abolition 
of the practice, is a doctrine acquiesced 
in by Mr. M. himself. He does not 
call upon us to abolish the practice 
by law ; though his reasoning on this 
forbearance is defective. He draws 
a distinction between infanticide and 
the cremation of widows, and seems 
to suppose a civil difference, inasmuch 
as the latter is, or at least purports to 
be, the voluntary act of the sufferer. 
But the general competence of law to 
prohibit even this voluntary act, is not 
to be doubted ; and our only difficulty 
is, that the act does not fall within the 
purview of such laws as those, to the 
promulgation of which the British na- 
tion limits itself in India. 

Mr, M. refers, in a subsequent part 
of his letter, to the conduct of the 
Romans towards the countries they 
subdued; he speaks of the methods 
by which, as he represents, they "pre- 
pared” those countries to receive their 
religion ; and therefore he cannot have 
forgotten, that to force the reception 
of their religion, was no part of the 
conduct which he applauds. Now, 
the conduct of the British nation, in 
regard to the religion of India, is of 
the same liberality, justice and wis- 
dom with that of the Romans toward 
the religions of the Roman provinces ; 
and it is solely because the burning 
of ^vidows has its foundation, whether 
erroneously or not, in the religion of 
the country, that the British laws do 
not and ought not to interfere. Infan- 
ticide, however, practised in India, has 
no sanction from any one of its systems 
of religion, but, on the contrary, is 
abhorred and repudiated by them all. 
It is simply a civil act, and is, there- 
fore, cognizable by simply civil or tem- 
poral laws ; but the burning of widows 
is a spiritual and religious act (how- 
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ever detest^e), and therefore 9nly out 
of the reach of tli^t code of Criminal 
law which Ihe fetish nation has per- 
mitted itgefrto impose upon India. 

Bui if we cannot allow ourselves to 
ihteiiere directly, by force of crimhial 
or ten^oral law, nor indirectly^, by 
forcing upon the Hindoos a system of 
reli^on, which, if received, would it- 
self become the medium of proscrip- 
tion; if neither of these things are 
admissible ; if the indelible disgrace 
of the British nation does not spring 
out of its forbearance in these par- 
ticulars, what is it that remains to be 
done ; and in what way are we to es- 
cape from the impending guilt and 
misfortune ? " Rewards,” for the 

omission of the sacrifice are not ap- 
proved of by Mr. M. ; they “ would 
but increase the frequency of the 
crime.” Prohifaitionythrough the me- 
pf a heavy tax on its perform- 
ance, ig,f^ually abandoned by your 
co^orpppndent ; this “ would irritate 
the^ and weak Hindoo mind 

to^njadnqss,- and create a spirit of dis- 
GC^tept, leading to the most serious 
conaequences.” As to dissuasion, rea- 
soi^g and argument, these, accord- 
ing to Jdr. M., have never been with- 
held, even at the hands of the servants, 
roilit^ and civil, of that very East- 
India Company, whose Court of Di- 
rectors has just, been charged with 
hqvipg framed a dispatch upon the 
subject, “ disgraceful to Christianity !” 
** efforts,” says Mr. M., “ have 
beep wanting, on the part of the civil 
aqd military servaiU^s of the East- 
India Company, to dissuade the na- 
tives^ from ccmtinuing a practice so 
wicked and atrocious. VVTiere self- 
interest and superstitious fanaticism 
are artfully and powerfully combined, 
in, support of this melancholy deki- 
sioa, ^reasoning and m’giuuent have 
proved nugatwy and unavailing.” 

S^Hnetiung more, however, accco^df 
tp Mr. Miju is still in our power 
; fiwr we are responsfcle, it 
seepns, for the “ continuaBce of the 
pra^^c^^’ ^ . that ‘‘ continuance 


of Hindoo Widowt, 
will reflect indelible disgrace, on th© 
British nation.” I have done wroi^, 
indeed, to Mr. M., in representing 
that he acquiesces in the doctrine, that 
we are not to interfere in the matter 
by force of law,. and in right ox do- 
minion : for thcmgh a law openly tend- 
ing to prohibition is renounced by this 
writer, because it “ would irritate the 
bigotted and weak Hindoo mind to 
madness because it would “ create 
a spirit of discontent leading to tiie^ 
most serious consequences because 
there would be “ danger m its applica- 
tion because it vrould “ alienate the 
native mind from a Government to 
which it is attached, from a just seuse 
of security of person and property, 
under a regular and mild administra- 
tion of justice and may we not add, 
from an equally just sense of the en- 
joyment of religious liberty ? I say, 
though a law openly tending to pro- 
hibition is, for these reasons, re- 
nounced by Mr, M., still that writer 
would have us proceed to enforce by 
law a particular manner of obser- 
vance ! 

Mr, M. appears to be successful in 
demonstrating, that the ^manner at 
present in ordinary usejs not^ con- 
formable to the ancient 
the co^try, and even that this rngn- 
net has a fatal tendency to facilitate 
and encourage the practice. Be it so ; 
but is it not obvious, that for the 
British legislature to interfere as to the 
manner, would be as vicdent an act, 
as complete an inroad upon the re- 
li^ous customs of the country, as to 
interfere for its prohibition ? The 
ct<^ 07 » conasts in the practice; the 
practice actusdly followed and ap- 
proved of by the Hindoos. In a 
thousand cases, the thing consists in 
the manner ; and tlie present ease is 
one of. the number. How many other 
examples might there not be adduced, 
in which the modem practice of coim- 
tries is clearly at variance with those 
ancient insikutions, wduch, neverthe- 
less, the practice pretends punctimlly 
to follow ? How nmy other exwaqjlcft 
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are there not, in which the barbarity 
of ancient institutions is softened by 
modern practice, insomuch that while 
the name remains, the thing is incon- 
trovertibly changed? The change ad- 
verted to by Mr. M. partakes very 
much of this specific character. But, 
again, how many further examples are 
there not, in which the opinions of 
the inhabitants of a country are di- 
vid.ed as to the true interpretation of 
their ancient books, sacred or profane ; 
as to the due understanding of their 
ancient customs ; or as to the due per- 
formance of their prescribed and most 
valued ceremonies ? And shall fo- 
reigners, conquerors, and unbelievers 
interfere, and cut, with their swords, 
the Gordian knots of domestic con- 
troversy ? In our own island, we difi'er 
in practice as to the manner of ad- 
ministering the sacrament of Baptism, 
and we write and preach on the se- 
veral sides of the question. But what 
would the subdued party of devout 
believers say, if a foreign conqueror 
were to fix the practice by his edicts 
and his cannon, and especially if that 
conqueror were some scoffing or bi- 
gotted follower of the prophet of 
Mecca, or worshipper of the Dalai 
Lama ? Now the matter before us 
stands precisely in a similar situation. 
It appears, on the very face of Mr. 
M.*s letter, that the Hindoos are by 
no means unanimous on the burning 
of widows at all, and still less so ns 
to the manner; that the practice is 
confined to a very small minority of 
even the Hindoo population of India ; 
that if dissuasion, reasoning and ar- 
gument, even from lips better adapted 
to the purpose than those of Eu- 
ropeans and infidels, could carry irre- 
sistible conviction, there is no de- 
ficiency of either ; for Mr, M. is able 
to refer to a host of native wTiters, 
who have either taken the entire dis- 
suasive side, Of else condemned the 
existing practice. And what, then, is 
the whole state of the case? We go to 
India ; we find a barbarous and revolt- 
ing custom prevailing among a portion 
Asiatic Journ, — No, 77. 


of the people; we find this custom 
condemned, either in substance or in 
form, by a multitude of native writers; 
we find (for so says Mr. M.) " tlie ge- 
neral impression ” of the country to 
be so much against the custom, that it 
is only very partially followed ; but, at 
the same time, we find that the cus- 
tom is of such an extent, and of such 
a deepness of root, that no native au- 
thority, though strengthened by the 
concurrent sentiment of so many es- 
teemed writers, and of so large a share 
of public opinion, has ventured either 
to suppress the custom, or to regulate 
the practice, by the hand of power. 
And, no\v, what is it that our zealots 
and visionaries call upon us to do ? To 
interpose a foreign arm, where the 
native one has been withheld; to 
crush, to change, or to regulate, in a 
century, or in a twelvemonth, an im- 
memorial custom of India, — of the 
vast and ancient region of India ; to 
make war upon the religious institu- 
tions of a mighty and (in their way) 
learned people ; and if w e do not this, 
the thunders of zeal are to be launch- 
ed at us, and we are to be told that 
we “ disgrace Christianity,’* and bring 

indelible disgrace on the British 
nation 1” 

So much (at least for the present) 
for the demand that we should exer- 
cise our political power for controlling 
the religious liberty of India ; so much 
for the abstract principle. But let us 
now look at the mamier in which Mr, 
M. w^ould have us exercise this power; 
at the amiable figure he would have 
us cut in our new character; at the 
law, the “order” which he would 
have a British Legislature put forth, in 
relation to the burning of Hindoo 
widows ! 

The existing practice in India is, 
that where a widow declares her de- 
termination to commit herself alive to 
the flames along with her dead hus- 
band’s body, a pile is raised, the body 
of the deceased placed upon it, the 
widow led to it, and plac^ upon it, 
or at least assisted to lay herself upon 

VoL. XIII. 3 M 
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it ; ai)d that when all this is^done, ^nd 
not before^ the' pile is ^set bn fire. 

“ says Mr. “ the (native) 


advocates for and against the question, 
eqii^ly admit, that the Shastras pre- 
scribe, that the woman shall mount 
the burning The law directs, 

‘ that the widow shall, of her own free 
will and accord, mount a burning 
jpi/ie.’— By the law, the woman must 
pronounce the Sunkulpa in these 
words : * I will mount the burning 
piled The Vishnoo Moonhee has it, 
‘ Let the wife embrace either a life of 
abstinence and chastity, or mount 
the burning piled — The Soodhee-Kou- 
raoodhee says, ‘ Let the mother enter 
the firCt after the son has kindled 
^cd — ;It is thus, we may presume, be- 
yond controversy, that the existing 
practice does not accord with the 
original institution, — with the letter 
(and, I am free to acknowledge, with 
th^ spirit) of the law ; but what is the 
motive for the deviation, and what is 
the part which Mr. M. would impose 
on the British Legislature ? ‘‘ Human 
nature,” says your correspondent, 
“ was found unequal to this deliberate 
act of dreadful resolution (the as- 
cending of the burning pil€)y and 
therefore the Brahmins, unauthorized 
by the Hindoo law, direct the wo- 
man to be tied to the dead body of 
her husband, and that the pile shall 
not be inflamed prenously to this pre- 
vention of escape.” Mr. M. puts none 
but evil constructions on the motives 
of the Brahmins ; and this is not the 
place in which I shall consider what 
may be smd on the opposite side; but 
I ask whether any man but a closet 
speculator, whether any practical le- 
gislator, whether any Memte* of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom is 
likely to propose, as matter of British 
legislation, that the cremation of Hin- 
doo widows shall reassume all its an- 
cient barbarism, and that wretched 
women, impelled by what Mr. M. at 
times condescends to call no more 
than a " melancholy delusion,” a 
^ superstitious phrenzy,” shall be re- 
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duced to the alternative of either 
foregoing their resolution, or braving 
that to which “ human nature was 
found unequal ?” I admit in the fullest 
manner that the ascending of the 
burning pile belongs both to the letter 
and to the spirit of the ancient Indian 
law ; I admit that the very design of 
that law was the design pursued by 
Mr. M., namely, to check, and not to 
encourage the cremation of widows ; 
and I should perhaps be happy to see 
that law enforced by native autho- 
rities ; but I deny, a second time, that 
it belongs to the Parliament of Kng- 
land, or to the East-India Company^ 
to make laws, or to superintend the 
execution of the laws, that belong to 
the religious institutions of India ; 
and, least of all, could I consent 
that any British legislation should have 
for its object to replunge India into its 
more ancient barbarism; to give a 
character of renewed ferocity and 
horror to its customs ; to undo what 
the softening influence of civilization 
has achieved. The modern practice 
is exposed to all the objections which 
Mr. M. entertains, but still it is not 
without its apology, nor without its 
advantages, its contribution to the 
happiness of Indian society ; and be- 
side all this, it happens in the case 
before us, as in many others, that we 
find, to divide and perplex our choice, 
ancient barbarism, with soundness of 
principle, on the one side ; and mo- 
dern softness, with desertion of prin- 
ciple on the other. — Let us pimsue, 
too, Mr. M.’s plan a little further. If 
British “ orders ” are to compel the 
Hindoo widow to ascend the burning 
pile, British officers, British force 
must be employed to enforce those or- 
ders. And is this a task for British 
officers, civil or military ? Is this an 
employment for British force ? Let a 
British Parliament make such orders ; 
let the Court of Directors draw up a 
corresponding dispatch ; let a British 
Governor General enforce such a sys- 
tem, and let British officers, civil or 
military, superintend its execution, 
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and Mr, Fowell Buxton must have 
still less common sense and common 
feeling than even I give him credit for, 
if he did not with renewed and more 
reasonable rage pronounce the whole 
to be a “ disgrace to Christianity,’* 
and an " indelible disgrace on the 
British nation.” How much better, 
that as at present, we should keep 
our hands clear of the matter !* 

Mr. M., like other projectors, is 
sanguine of the success of his scheme. 
He thinks, that, " paradoxical as it 
may appear, a strict enforcement of 
the law of burning, according to its 
very letter,” is a resource for, if 
not the total abolition, at least the 
reduction, in a great measure, of this 
dreadful evil that " when once it is 
ordered that a widow, having of her 
own free will and accord, resolved to 
ascend a funeral pile in flames, shall 
actually, avowedly, and publicly do 
this, when not stupified hy intoxication, 
it is not in human nature to suppose 
that even five out of the thousand will 
encounter death in this tremendous 
form,” Hitherto I have replied only 
to Mr, M.’s theory ; but what ought 
to be our practical view of the sub- 
ject? I pass over the reservation 
relating to the use of intoxicating 
drugs, which Mr. M. insists are 
universally administered to the suf- 
ferer, and from which we may per- 
ceive that another point of British le- 
gislation remains behind, and that, in 
fact, the whole existing practice, what- 
ever it may be, is td be brought under 
British revision ; I pass over this, and 
am only solicitous to ask, in what 
manner Mr. M, can give us assurance 
that a strict enforcement of the law, 
a compulsion of the devotee to enter 
the flames themselves, would really 
reduce the number of suflfcrers — would 
not, in fact, increase it ? " The offer- 
ing rewards,” says Mr. M., “ would 

* U i& knuwn that at present the Indian Gu> 
vernmeot interferes no further tb.m to compel the 
a noticrtolhcTannih of the place, that a 
^utiee Of tturmpg i8 to be pet formed; when the 
Tannah is to apprise tile magistrates, and obtain 
ih^fr ord&r or permi«5»on. 


but incre^e the frequency of the 
crime ; as superstitious phren?y would 
be thus stimulated into ^eater exer, 
tion; while little could be expected 
from feelings of avarice, powerfully 
opposed by the disgrace arising from 
yielding to its dictates ,” — ** A tax on 
the practice, amounting to a prohibi- 
tion, would irritate the bigotted and 
weak Hindoo mind to madness.” But 
are we sure that the renewed excite- 
ment which any British interference, 
and especially that proposed, would 
infallibly produce, would be incapable 
of working in a rirailar manner ? II 
** madness” would be the probable 
result of prohibition ; if'* phrenzy ” fs 
the ordinary characteristic of the 
practice ; is there danger of no “ mad- 
ness,” of no “ phrenzy,” if the prac- 
tice were insidiously opposed by an 
increase of its terrors ? If the ” dis- 
grace” of }ielding to the suggestions 
of avarice, would (and Gk>J forbid 
that they should not !) prevent a 
widow from accepting a pecuniary re- 
ward for abstaining from the pile, 
would no “ disgrace,” attendant upon 
a recoil from the blazing pile, pre- 
cipitate the victim into it ? Might not 
the increased terrors become an in- 
creased temptation ? Might they not 
spread the fashion of self-destruction? 
Might not this challenge to the pile be 
answered by a multitudinous rush 
upon the flames ? Might not the 
ambition ” of the sex (to which, it 
seems, the practice is already in part 
referred), might not the honour of fa- 
milies (another prevailing motive) be- 
come still more awakened, jealous, and 
interested ? Are not women, as well 
as men, to be provoked to violent 
and rash actions by the very deed of 
daring them ? With whatever motive 
a widow may approach tlie pile (and 
contemptible and worldly as the motive 
may sometimes, and even may often 
be, I shall hereafter contend that it is 
sometirnes much higher and holifcr 
than Mr. M. mHI be- persuaded to 
allow); and with whatever motive she 
may approach the pWb, iljthc'diflhfence 
3 M 
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betweea Resent and fuUire ignition Hindostan; and I believe that the 
so very great, as to insure, in a ma- gentle lighters of fires for Chiistian 
jority of eases, a change of determina- sufferers have at least usually followed 
tion ? and, in short, is there not great the Brahminical plan of making so 
probability that the novelty and the much allowance for what human na- 
tyranny of our proceeding would in- ture is equal to, as to apply the torch 
duce many a woman to bum herself, after, and not before, the victim was 
who would otherwise have remained joined to the faggots. But as to the 
alive ? Grant that the novelty, as superior influence of Christianity, 
well asthe sense of oppression, would, and “ a right faith ’* in. these matters, 
after some years, pass away, I ask, such remarks are very unworthy of 
whether Mr. M. is prepared, and whe- Mr. M. Does that gentleman believe 
ther any British authority ought to be that the Hindoos think their faith a 
prepared, to incur the responsibility wrong one ? But Mr. M,’s language, in 
of an increase of the practice, even this as in other parts of his letter, is 
for fifty or for twenty years? All an- in the highest degree confused. At 
cient customs are followed with com- one moment, he looks for the support 
parative languor and indifterence. If of the Hindoo widow in a “ super- 
evil, the philosophical legislator will stitious feeling,” of the possible 
commonly suffer them to die gra- strength of which wc ought to venture 
dually away. The practice of burning to make no estimate ; at the next, 
widows in India is certainly dying “ avibition and cupidiiy^^ are the 
away j but on this point I shall speak weaker and only motives which ac- 
presently. Our business is not to re- tuatc these “ ignorant females.” For 
viveit; not to fan it by any new ex- myself, adopting the first of these aU 
citement. Even Mr, M.’s mind partly ternatives, believing that “ supersti- 
misgives him, as to the effect of his tion,” that an erroneous but ardent 
new scheme of burning ; and he is in faith is at the bottom of the frightful 
consequence reduced (to borrow a practice under discusrion; believing, 
l^ase of his own) “ to beg the ques- too, that worldly ambition, conjugal 
tion.”— It is safely /jrwawed,” says love, and even less honourable mo- 
he, that few, in their sober senses, tives, may sometimes ojierate forcibly 
will agree to perish in this manner, in its favour; and knowing, too, eff 
The frame, ligatures, and the bamboos, what human nature in general is ca- 
are all illegal, £md must be dispensed pable,and female heroism in particular, 
with ; ' leaving the few, if any, who will under circumstances of strong excitc- 
brave pain and death in so dreadful a ment ; — for all these reasons, I totally 
form, to precipitate themselves into disagree with Mr. M. in the suppo- 
the fire, burning fiercely, and ready to sition, that an increase of the terrors 
consume them in agonies. Powerful of cremation would tend, at least for 
must be the superstitious feeling which a considerable succeeding term of 
can {coidd) sustain nature tinder such a years, to reduce its frequency. 
trials It is true, that Christianity^ in It is true, now, Sir, that I should 
right faithy has carried martyrs distinctly recall to your mind the pro- 
through this fiery trial; but be it re- gress of the inqui^ in which I have 
collected, that ambition and cupidity been engaged, and thus attempt to 
are less strong motives actuating these place distinctly before you the dilemma 
jgnorant females. My recollection in which I am endeavouring to place 
do^ not serve me, that Mr. M. was Mr. M. Your correspondent com- 
obhged to make the concession, that mences his letter by rejecting every 
Christianity tecarried martyrs through present remedy for the evils of which 
the fiery trial, which his Juimanity he complains, excepting that only" 
would provide for the poor widows of which he himself is to propose; That 
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some icmedy k, in Mr. M.’s opinkm, 
within the means allowable to this 
country is plain, because he insists 
that the continuance of the practice 
**' must, under all concomitant circum- 
stances, reflect indelible disgrace on 
the British nation.” When, how ever, 
this remedy is put into words, it is 
found to consist in a British superin- 
tendence of the Indian religious prac- 
tice, and a superintendence which is 
to have for its object a return to the 
more barbarous manners of ancient 
times, and a restoration of the fulness 
of those terrors which the diminished 
practice of the country has softened, 
out of regard to what “ human nature 
is equal to.” When the “ easy, prac- 
ticable, and efficient means of accom- 
pHsliing this desirable object,” this 
“ humane measure,” come to be stated, 
they are found to be two-fold; first, 
the bribing “ the principal Brahmins,” 
and secondly, the gaining over the 
consciences of the same conscientious 
persons^ by “ a judicious quotation 
from their own law, with its corrup- 
tion by modern interpolation.” This 
scheme settled, the Marquess of Hast- 
ings is next fixed upon (on account of 
his highly conciliatory manners, his 
acknowledged powers of mind, and 
his having nearly doubled our Orien- 
tal Possessions) “ to discharge this 
delicate duty whether of bribing 
the Brahmins, or of making a quo- 
tation from their law, or of both, is 
not clearly set down ; but a “ delicate 
duty** it must certainly be, since the 
principal Brahmins ai’e to be gained 
over, by conferring favours on them, 
without alarming their religious jea- 
lousy ;** and yet they are to be plied 
with quotations from their law’, and 
proofs of their having corrupted it I 
But, as neither the conciliating man- 
ners of the Marquess of Hastings, nor 
the zeal of the Brahmins for the purity 
of the practice under their law, nor 
their accessibility to personal favours 
(and the Brahmins are not, as Mr. M. 
must elsew’here persuade us, the kind- 
liest sul^ects to deal with on the ques- 
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tSon ; for they ‘‘are artfol 
“ inhuman monsters,** “ miscreants ”); 
as none of these tilings may succeed, 
then the “ easy, practicaWe, and effi- 
cient means,*’ resolve themselves into 
“ insisting on a rigid execution of the 
laws that is, making new laws for 
the religious government of the Hin- 
doos ! But the making of any such 
laws is, in a general view, inadmissible ; 
the particular laws desired by Mr. M. 
would' go to aggravate, instead of re- 
ducing the horrors of the practice, and 
would therefore be barbarous in their 
operation, “ a disgrace to Christianity,” 
and a source of “ indelible disgrace on 
the British nation and, lastly, the 
effect of those laws, as there is abun- 
dant reason to believe, would be not 
to suppress the evil, but to give it con- 
siderable increase. If, then, I am right 
in the view which I take of Mr. M/s 
remedy, and if Mr. M. is right in the 
view which he himself takes of every 
other ; that is, if there is no remedy 
at all, within the reach of any British 
authority, is there any room left for 
saying, “ that the continuance of the 
practice must reflect indelible disgrace 
on the British nation ?” I repeat, 
that Mr. M.’s remedy is inadmissible 
in theory, and would be barbarous in 
practice ; and inefficient, if not mis- 
chievous, that is, a bane, rather than 
an antidote in its eflect. 

As to the “ British nation,” as « 
body politic, it has nothing to do with 
the matter ; and this is the great in- 
clusion to which it is our busineas 
stedfastly to hold. The “ British na- 
tion” has properly tied up its own 
hands from all interference with the 
religious institutions and practices of 
India. If our system were any other 
than this, is it at this point, the cre- 
mation of Hindoo widows, that our 
reforming zeal should stop ? Are there 
no other religious practices in India 
from which our feelings and under- 
standings revolt ? How far would our 
zealots lead us ? When they should 
have once engaged us in the scheme 
of legislating for the superstiti^sms of 
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IndHi, at ^at point would they aUow 
us to desi^? Mr. Buxton tells us 
that the dispatch of the Court of Di- 
rectors is “ a disgrace to Christianity.** 
What ! did the dispatch enjoin the 
borning of widows ? Did it, forestal- 
ling the letter of Mr. M., or getting 
a peep at his rough draft, command 
that the afflicted women diould 
" mount the burning pUe Or, was 
it “a disgrace to Christianity’* only 
because it left the religious rights of 
our ne%hours where it found them ? 

I have said that, as a body politic, 
the British nation” has nothing to 
do in the matter. By advancing this 
unqualified position, I run the risk 
of provoking the animosity of many 
around me, without doingjustice, per- 
haps, to my own sentiments, or dis" 
covering in what degree, after all, I 
entertmn the same sentiments as those 
whom 1 oppose, and how far I am 
entitled to the suffrage of a more mo- 
derate part of the community. Mr. M., 
after . drawing a sort of parallel be- 
tween thCiBi^atta cannibalism, and the 
Hindoo cremation of widows; after 
insisting on the inefficacy of offering 
rewards for the suppression of either, 
has the remark, that nothing can 
cure these Bhatta savages of tiiis pro- 
pensity to feast on each other public- 
ly, but the introduction of civilization 
through the progress of time'* And, 
agmn, having brought himself to the 
bdlid^, that with respect to the burning 
of widows, it is our British duty “ ap- 
parently to sanction crime, as the only 
means of preventing it still he re- 
gards this as no more than a temporary 
expedient, to be resorted to,“ till the dif^ 
fnsion of the knowledge of our language 
and literature extensively throughout 
India, introduces civilization, produc- 
tive of the light of information, and 
the blesring of true religion.” Now, 
vririi respect to the introduction of 
Bbropean knowledge into India, no 
person can be more friendly to that 
object than myself ; and, as I am sure 
it is the interest, so I am not certain 
bnt that it is the duty of the “ British 


nation,** in its quality of a body politic, 
and without too exclusive a reliance on 
the efibrts of individuals, to promote 
its attainment. From the diffusion 
of European knowledge, India would 
improve in civilization ; and from im- 
proved civilization I should expect, 
with Mr. M., the abolition, or rather 
gradual cessation, of the burning of 
widows. I differ from Mr. M. only 
in this, that I look to improved civili- 
vation, and to nothing but improved 
civilization, for the attainment of that 
end ; and I think I may warrantably 
express some surprise, that Mr. M., 
after leaving quietly theBhattas to ‘‘the 
introduction of civilization, through 
the progress of time,” was not con- 
tent to prescribe for the Hindoos the 
same regimen itself. The “ Bhatta 
savages” and the Hindoos are not, in 
their respective present states, very 
different from each other, in the moral 
scale, if Mr. M. is to be believed ; and, 
therefore, their future conditions may- 
be expected to correspond, and man- 
eating and woman-burning to last as 
long, and to cease as soon, the one 
among this people, and the other 
among that. The Bhattas, according 
to Mr. M., continue to eat each other, 
because they are “ devoid of any thing 
in the semblance of religion and 
in India there is “ an absence of all 
moral feeling, in minds debased by 
the most absurd and abject supersti- 
tion, founded on cruelty.” 

In the commencement of my letter, 
I professed my satisfaction with the 
facts (I should have said many of the 
facts) communicated by Mr, M., at the 
same time with my discontent at the 
writer’s doctrine; but, notwithstand- 
ing the length of what I have already 
written, I am not arrived at the com- 
mendatory part of my discourse. My 
time and space, as you have seen, have 
hitherto been occupied in deprecating 
the adoption of Mr. M.’s doctrine ; 
and I must now hasten to take leave 
of the whole subject for the present^ 
by bringing this letter to a dose. 
Ilierc are, however, one or two toj^cs 
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whicli I should regret not to be al- 
lowed an opportunity of disposing of, 
in the same sheet with what has just 
gone before. 

While I contend that the barbarous 
practice of the cremation of Hindoo 
widows is beyond the reach of British 
legislation of any kind, and insuscep- 
tible of any remedy but through the 
slow progress of spreading knowledge 
and increasing civilization, it becomes 
of the last importance, for the satis- 
faction of those whose humanity is 
wounded by the practice, what is the 
real extent of the evil, and \%hat are 
its probable prospects of duration ? 

The extent of the evil may be esti- 
mated by two different scales; the 
first, the positive amount of the evil, 
in the cases, whether few or many, 
in which it is indicted ; and the second 
the comparative amount of the evil, 
reckoned by the number of cases in 
which it occurs. That the positive 
amount of the evil, afflicting, barbarous, 
and frightful as it is, is not so great, 
is not so large, or so aggravated an 
addition to the sum of human happi- 
ness, as to some philanthropists it 
appears, I am ready to argue : but the 
comparative atnount, the number of the 
cases in which it occurs, is my present 
subject of inquiry ; and, as the divest- 
ing the whole discussion of every fea- 
ture of passion is a point of very great 
importance, nothing can be more de- 
sirable than that we should make some 
approximation to the number of the 
individual females who terminate their 
lives in the violent manner referred to. 
Now, the total annual number of vic- 
tims in all British India, seems to be 
rather largely taken at one thousand ; 
and, if we adopt the estimate of Mr, 
M., who makes the total population 
amount to one hundred millions, and 
supposes one in fifty to die annually, 
and, therefore, the annual number of 
female deaths to be one million ; on 
tliis calculation, we shall have, in every 
thousand female deaths, one widow 
burned : a number far too great, but 
yet small enough to encourage every 


hope as to the view to be, next taken t 
namely, that of the jia^obable duration 
of the practice, even without foreign 
aid for its suppression. 

Under this head, Mr. M. is himself 
a consoling teacher, and it is only re- 
markable that he has not suffered his 
own mind to be cheered by the infor- 
mation with which he cheers the minds 
of others. Mr. M. asserts, that ge- 
neral sorrow for so inhuman and cruel 
a custom has not been alleviated by 
the slightest hope of its termination.*’ 
But how can Mr. M., or any one who 
knows as much of the subject as Mr. 
M,, renounce the hope thus spoken 
of? That the practice has increased 
under the British domination, in the 
face of the known horror of Euro- 
peans at its continuance, and in spite 
of European intercourse, is incredible. 
That it has remained stationary, is 
nearly as little to be believed. That 
it has decreased, though, perhaps, but 
imperceptibly, is more than probable ; 
and, on this point, the acquisition of 
local and authentic details is eminent- 
ly desirable. But what says Mr. M. 
himself of the prevalent opinions of 
the Hindoos themselves, as to the 
merits of the practice ? Does he not 
quote many native writers against it, 
and does he not ascribe to a corres- 
ponding impression on the public mind, 
the comparative paucity of the exam- 
ples in which cremation is undergone ? 
Persons in England, acquainted with 
the matter only through the medium 
of general declamation, may imagine 
that every Hindoo widow is burned ; 
while, even at Mr. M.’s estimate, not 
more than one female Hindoo’s life 
in five hundred is terminated in this 
disastrous manner. But, as the prac- 
tice is so comparatively rare, notwith- 
standing the pretended universality of 
the arts used to conquer the minds 
of women upon the occasion, are we 
not to conclude that even the minds 
of the “ ignorant females” are, as to 
the majority, enlightened upon the 
question? But if, as Mr. M. teaches 
us, the “ general impression*' pn the 
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country is against the fmictice ; if 
even the women are enlightened in its 
rigard ; if^ as Mr. M,, in an unguarded 
moment, admits, the Hindoo women 
are not less fortunate than the rest 
of " that sex which has so great an in- 
0Ben(^in every country,” what can we 
conclude, but that the practice is con- 
stantly on the decline ? In fact, when 
and where did the enlightened view 
of any subject begin to dawn, and not 
proceed irresistibly onward towards 
meridian brightness ? 

Thus, before concluding my present 
letter, I have endeavoured to bring to 
its first and principal discussion con- 
solatory views of the extent of the 
evil, and of its probable duration. In 
laying down niy pen, I may remark, 
that Mr. M. describes the salvation 
of the thousand females who perish 
annually as the brighest and most 
prominent feature of the future history 
of India j” and declares that your 
valuable publication will never render 
a greater service, than by aiding to 


terminate the cremation of widows. 
Great as the object is, Mr. M. cer- 
tainly over-rates it. But that it ought 
to be pursued there is no question ; 
and I am quite willing to believe that 
your publication may aid its attain- 
ment. It can aid it, however, in no 
manner so effectually, as by having 
its pages fit for Hindoo (for it has 
Hindoo) as well as European readers. 
But, for this latter end, your corres- 
pondents should express themselves 
concerning Hindoos, and Hindoo in- 
stitutions, in a somewhat different 
temper from that into which the feel- 
ings of Mr. M. betray him in all parts 
of his letter. In my next, I shall en- 
deavour to treat the subject with at 
least a share of that candour, which 
I earnestly recommend to the culti- 
vation of others. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. A. KENUAi.r. 

Apr'iLlWi^ 1852. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN COURT, 

LATE MARINE SUHVEYOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


On Sunday tlie 9th Sept., about half- 
past four o’clock, at his house at Bally- 
gunge, departed this life, Capt. Charles 
Court, of the Hon. Company’s Bombay 
Marine Establishment, and Marine Sur- 
veyor-General of India; and on the fol- 
lowing day his remains were removed, 
under a discharge of minute guns from 
the Hon. Company’s Surveying Ship 
MeritoTi, and were received and escorted 
to the place of interment by a large de- 
tachment of His Majesty’s 87tli Regiment, 
commanded by Lieut. Colonel Shaw,C.B., 
and interred with the Military honors due 
to his rank. 

The early services of the beloved and 
lamented Officer in question are best 
described by the following testimony borne 
to his merits, by the able and justly res- 
pected late Superintendent of the Bombay 
Marine, W. T. Money, Esq. (now amem- 
b«:of the Hon. Court of Directors), in his 
address to that Government, under date 
die l5th of July 1809. 


“ Upon this occasion, Hon. Sir, I have 
to discharge a very pleasing part of my 
duty, in bringing to your notice the ser- 
vices and merits of a very respectable 
Officer. 

“ Lieut. Court, after acquiring a know- 
ledge of his profession in the East- India 
Service, was appointed to the Hon. Com- 
pany’s Marine in the year 1790, and 
sen'ed as second Lieutenant of the Pan- 
ther, on a cursmy survey of the Red Sea, 
under Lieut. White ; and in the same 
station on board the Pombay Frigate, 
Commodore Picket, he was actively en- 
gaged in the reduction of Colombo and 
its dependencies. 

“ As First Lieutenant of tlie same Ship 
he gallantly served at the reduction of 
Manado, on Celebes, and was appointed 
to the command of Fort Amsterdam, 
which he held for nine months, under the 
most critical circumstances, in a hostile 
country. 

“ In reward of his distinguished merits, 
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in this ti^ng situation, he was appointed 
Resident at Manado, and Commandant 
of all the British Troops on Celebes, 

“ During the period of his command in 
this important post, which he held for 
seven j^eors, he completely succeeded in 
conciliating the vast population of that 
valuable island, and attaching all ranks 
to tlie British Government : having, by 
the personal influence which his o’wn con- 
duct had acquired for liim, accomplished 
a treaty with all the Chiefs, by which very 
considerable advantages were secured to 
the Hon. Company, and many barbarous 
customs, which tended to render a people, 
naturally mild and inoffensive, cruel and 
vindictive, were solemnly abandoned. 

** Had peace not restored to the Dutch 
their possessions to the eastward, Manado 
would have been rendered, by Mr. Court's 
prosperous administration, a valuable ac- 
quisition to the East-India Company. 

‘‘ Upon the restoration of the Malaccas, 
Eieut. Court retvu-ned to the active duties 
of bis profession • and in command of the 
Princess Augusta^ with a small squadron, 
he blockaded Severndroog, w'here he cap- 
tured thirty-six vessels, seven of the largest 
of which he cut from under the guns of 
the fort, and obtained restitution of a dow 
laden with Company’s coffee, to a con- 
siderable amount. 

“ From this station he was recalled and 
selected to command the Hon. Company’s 
ship TemcUe, in pursuit of La Fortune, 
Monsieur Le Memo, who had recently 
captured the Fl ^ ; but upon his arrival at 
Bombay, he found that the enemy was a 
prize to His Majesty’s ship Concorde. 

Lieut. Court w*as then, at particular 
request, appointed to command the Pan- 
ther, and proceed with Lord Valentia to 
the Red Sea, where he prosecuted a tedious, 
an arduous, and a difficult survey of the 
Abyssinian coast, with great credit to him- 
self, and perfect satisfaction to his Lordship. 

“ Soon after his return to Bombay, in 
1817, he was selected to be my Assistant, 
and from his attention, assiduity, and 


ability, I liave derived such valuable aid, 
in the discharge of my public duties, that 
I part from Mr. Court’s services with the 
utmost regret, and shall ever hold them in 
thankful remembrance.” 

Captain Court, while in England, mar- 
ried one of the daughters of the present 
Sir George Holroyd, a young lady whose 
personal attractions were only surpassed 
by her unassuming virtues, and superior 
mental attainments. In tlie year 1810, 
Capt, Court was appointed by the Hon. 
Court of Directors, Marine Stirveyor- 
General of India, for which important 
office his superior abilities rendered liim 
particularly qualified 5 and he arrived at 
Calcutta in the following year. In the 
vear 1 St.'S, he had tlie misfortune to lose 
in', inestimable partner, and from that 
period to the day of the termination of 
iiis owm eai*tlily career he shrunk from 
tlie world’s observation, and never re- 
gained the wonted serenity of his mind, 
nor the vigour of his faculties. Tlie se- 
verity of his premature loss confirmed that 
disposition to retirement, which was con- 
genial to the natural modesty of his mild 
and unassuming character; and although 
he possessed, iu the resources of Ids culti- 
vated and accomplished understanding, 
and in the amiable viitues of his heart, 
most of those qualities which contribute 
to adorn the intercourse of private life, or 
which are conducive to distinction in a 
more extensive sphere of action, he never- 
theless passed the remainder of his life in 
a seclusion, which, if it withdrew him 
from public observation, was yet favour- 
able to the cultivation of those character- 
istic endowments which he chiefly valued, 
and the benign and gentle influence of 
which has left an indelible impression on 
the memory of his surviving friends. 

The above inadequate sketch of the vir- 
tues and worth of the deceased are humbly 
recorded, as an unfeigned tribute of aflTec- 
tionate regard for his memory, by tliose wffio 
revered him while living, and who will never 
cease to deplore his loss.— CW. Jour, 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF COCHIN-CHINA. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 

Sir ; — As there are many specula- China, perhaps the following remarks, 
tions, in the present day, respecting of a date so far back as 1803, may 
the resources of the coast of Cochin- be interesting to some of yonr readers. 
Aiiatic Journ.— No. 77. Vol. Xill. 3 N 
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Iftdfeed, I beliere that little European 
cottimerce has been carried on with 
Cbchin-CIiina since that period; for 
circumstances occurred, shortly after, 
which either put it out of our jjower, 
or rendered it useless to resort to 
that quarter for trade of any des- 
cription. — I am, Sir, &c. cS:c. 

A Subscriber. 

Cochin-China may be considered 
as lying between the latitudes 10® N. 
and 16® 4' N., that is, from the mouth 
of the Sigon river to Cape Turon. 
Cape St. James forms the northerly 
entrance into Sigon river. The town 
of Sigon lies sixty or seventy miles up 
the river, in the direction of W.N.W. 
After entering the river, you have a 
fine clear stream, with sufficient depth 
of water for a sixt y -four gun ship, as 
high as the town. Sigon supplies the 
whole coast with grain and provisions, 
and contains many opulent merchants. 
Here also resides the second Man- 
darin of rank under the King ; the 
other two (there being but three in 
all) have their residence at Tonquin 
and Quinhon. They all have the 
power of life and death. At the time 
when these remarks yvere written, a 
Bishop and many Padres lived in 
Sigon* Many of the natives had been 
sent to Manilla College, to be in- 
structed in the Catholic faith ; and Si- 
gon was said to contain a considerable 
number of Christians. The Government 
was strictly arbitrary along the whole 
coast. No port in Cochin-China can 
rank with Sigon, which is formed by 
the mouth of a fine bold river. The 
country on each side is low and fer- 
tile, much resembling the banks of the 
Ganges. Several of the rivers of this 
country communicate with Cambagie; 
and the inland navigation may be ge- 
nerally said to be very complete 
throughout these provinces. The ex- 
ports pf Sigon are rice, sugar, betel- 
nuts, cardamums, elephants’ teeth, 
pepper, and a variety of gums; of 
these articles the three first are pro- 
dneed in considerable quantities. 

The natives of Cochin-China are a 
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good race of people and well-inclined. 
Their wants, in European commodi- 
ties, are very limited, being chiefly 
confined to opium, and a moderate 
quantity of thin woollens. Their ar- 
ticles of dress are, for the most part, 
brought from China. Their language is 
different from the Chinese,* but they can 
reed the Chinese character with ease. 

Quinhon is situated about the mid- 
dle of the coast. Its port is capable 
of containing the fleet of Great Britain, 
and is esteemed a safe harbour. The 
town lies inland, about twenty-two 
miles west of the port. The inter- 
mediate country has lately been the 
scene of great and bloody battles ; in 
fact, it was almost depopulated, and 
exhibits extensive burial-grounds at 
the distance of every mile. The yvall 
of this once great city, about three 
or four miles in circumference, is all 
that now remains, with the exception 
of a few huts, and the house in which 
the head Mandarin holds his court. 
We w^re accommodated with horses 
and palanquins to convey us to Quin- 
hon and back again. The principal 
objects worthy of notice, which we 
observed in this trip, were the im- 
mense bridges yve occasionally passed. 
These bridges are constructed on 
piles, and are raised very high above 
the water. 

The whole coast of Cochin-China 
abounds with safe and commodious 
harbours, which are yvell laid down 
in Dayot’s charts. In addition to the 
two which have been already noticed, 
Turon Bay, in latitude 16® 4" N., may 
be also mentioned. The town is small, 
and of little consideration, excepting 
yvhat it derives from its vicinity to the 
capital, Hewee, in Tonquin. 

Fiffbo, a feyv miles to the south of 
Turon, and to which you may proceed 
by yyater (a river leading nearly to 
the place), once was a large city, 
but at this period (1803) was scarcely 
inhabited. Here there are quarries 


* I» U not A dialect of the Chinese Ungoage’ 
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of fine marble, which constitute an 
article of exportation to China, on 
boardthe Chinesejunks, Gumsarealso 
produced in this part of the country. 

The gold of Cochin-China is very 
fine. They run it into bars of ten 
tale, at seventeen dollars per t^e; 
touch from ninety-seven to ninety- 
nine. The silver they also run into 
bars of fourteen dollars value. At 
the time when we visited the country, 
the exportation of the precious metals 
was strictly prohibited. At Sigon 
they use as currency a metal specie 
called quail, three large parcels of 
which are of the value of a dollar. 

About this period, the King was 
very powerful, having overcome the 


Tonquinese, and maintaining nn army 
of 100,000 men, as also three frigates, 
commanded by Frenchmen, and a 
fleet of war junks, with guns on two 
decks. He had moreover a large 
foundry at Hewee, where he cast his 
own guns. Report says that the 
King, at an earlier period of his reign, 
had been forced to take refuge in Pulo 
Candore for some time; and that he 
obtained his re-establishment through 
the assistance of the Portuguese. 

The duty levied upon trading ves- 
sels is charged by measurement, and 
is very heav}^ In order to obtain the 
good-will of this people, one ship 
ought to be laden with presents and 
another with merchandize. 


EXPULSION OF THE FRENCH FROM SIAM IN 1688. 

(^Being fke substance of several Ixttcrs written in Oct* 1688 a Feb. 1689, from Siam, 
and the coast of Coromandel; and published in London in the year 1690.) 


Br the various relations, embassies, and 
voyages of Siam that liave been published 
within these last four years, the world has 
been sufficiently informed of the intrigues 
of the Jesuits in that kingdom, which was 
begun and managed by the means of a 
certain Greek Christian, called Constantin 
Faulcon, whom the French have qualified 
with tlie title and dignity of “ his J' xcel-- 
lency my Lord Constance.** He was bom 
in Cephalonia, a Greek island belonging 
to the Venetians, of a noble Venetian, and 
of a young lady of the ancientest family 
of the country ; and about the year 1660, 
being but ten years of age, he had sense and 
understanding enough to discern the ill 
condition that his parents* negligence and 
ill management had brought their domes- 
tic affairs into, which put him upon the 
resolution of seeking his fortune abroad, 
since he could not maintain it according 
to his quality at home. The first adven- 
ture he made was into England, where he 
lived some years, and then went into the 
East-Indies, and was employed by some 
English merchants as their factor at Siam. 
He continued some time in that service, 
and had the good fortune to be known to 
the chief minister of state, who in that 
country is called Barcalon, who finding 
him to be diligent, laborious, and capable 


of doing business^ brought him into the 
management of public affairs under him i 
by which means he came to be not only 
acceptable, but very necessary to the King 
in the dispatch of several important mat- 
ters. Tlie advantiige of Ids European 
education, and the great knowledge he 
had acquired in trade and commerce, both 
there and in tlie Indies, making him very 
considerable, helped to insinuate him sO 
far into the favour and good opinion of 
the King of Siam, that, at last, after the 
death of the Barcalon, he was advanced to 
be one of his chief ministers, especially for 
the management of foreign affairs. 

The intrigue was catried on at court, 
under tlie plausible pretext of freeing the 
Gulf of Siam from the Dutch yoke, who 
having Malacca, a strong fort at the entry 
of it, in their liands, had imposed a toll 
and duty on all the Indian ships that traded 
or came into that bay ; but the true design 
that (as was believed) lay at the bottom 
was, first, to bring the kingdom under the 
French domination, and then to change 
the established religion of the country ; 
towards the attainment of which ends, the 
said Greek had so far prevailed on the 
King, who had no sons of his own to 
succeed him, but two brothers, as to 
him to atlopt a young nobleman that had 
3 N 2 
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been bred up in that Christian religion, 
that the Jesuits teach and propagate in the 
Indies, to be his heir and successor. It 
was under this successor that the con- 
spiiitcy was to take effect. 

*fhe French were already become mas- 
ters, and in possession of the two chief 
places that open a passage into that king- 
dom; the one is called Bancock, which 
is a great and strong fortress on tlie mouth 
of the river of Siam ; Margen is tlie other 
place, situated on the frontiers ; and as if 
this had not been enough to please and 
oblige them, the king allowed them to 
have a command in the guards about his 
own person. 

It was with much impatience and re- 
sentment that the officers of state, and the 
great men of the kingdom suffered those 
pernicious intrigues to be carried on. 
They could not but well observe, that 
those great French squadrons, so filled 
with numbers of men, and so plentifully 
provided mth ammunition, and all war- 
like preparations, aimed at something else, 
besides the securing of the trade and com- 
merce of the French company of mer- 
^lants, all whose stock was not of that im- 
portance, as to occasion the charges and 
necessary expense of one of those squa- 
drons ; neither were they so silly, or un- 
acquainted with the affairs abroad, as to 
believe that those mighty and rich presents 
that came so frequently from France, were 
sent for no other end, than to make and 
preserve a strict friendship and amity be- 
twixt die kings of both nations. They 
could not, without some indignation, bear 
the specious discourses of the Jesuits, who 
would persuade those Oriental people, 
that all the pains they took, the fatigues 
and dangers they had endured in coming 
so far to live amongst them, proceeded 
from no other principle, but the strong de- 
sire they had of doing them good, which 
was pretended to be the motive that in- 
duced them to come and exercise amongst 
them those arts and sciences that are best 
understood and practised in Europe, such 
as physic, surgery, astronomy, and the 
mathematics, by the means whereof they 
hoped to render them capable of being 
taught the way to Heaven. 

On the contrary, they saw that those 
missioners had fallen upon the same trea- 
cherous and intriguing methods to over- 
turn their Government, that tliey had for- 


merly practised in Japan, where they 
made it more their business to subject that 
kingdom to the Spanish domination, (which 
was then the most potent, and furthest ex- 
tended in the world) than to bring it un- 
der the obedience of Jesus Christ his laws. 
Nofwithstanding that the doctrine of the 
Gospel had made so great a progress in 
that vast empire, that some princes of the 
blood, several of the chief nobility, and 
some hundreds of thousands of the peo- 
ple had declared for the Christian reli- 
gion, and enrolled themselves amongst 
tlie professors of it. 

These were the reflections that the gran- 
dees of Siam entertained themselves with 
on this occasion, but they were willing to 
stay till the death of the king, before they 
attempted the shaking off this foreign 
yoke. 

In the month of May 1688, the king 
happened to fall sick at his royal palace 
at Louvo ; the report whereof was no 
sooner spread abroad, tlian the conspiracy 
broke out, which was contrived by one of 
the chief ministers of state, Piti'achard by 
name; who, besides his quality of great 
mandarin, was governor of the palaces of 
Siam and Louvo, and dignified with the 
honourable title of Opra, which is one of 
the most illustrious and distinguisliing 
marks of honour that one is capable of in 
Siam. The discovery of this plot, the 
progress it made, and the consequences of 
it, being tlie substance of several letters 
writ from Siam in October 1688, are as 
follow : 

“ On the 26th of May, at night, Opra 
Pitrachard caused a great many troops to 
enter the castle of Louvo, whereby he 
made himself presently master of the per- 
son of the king, seized his adopted son, 
and his two brothers, giving it out, 
and making every one of them in par- 
ticular believe, it was to secure the king’s 
life from a desperate conspiracy that lately 
had been discovered against him; but to 
the three young princes he further said to 
every one of them apart, that the king was 
so ill that he was past all hopes of reco- 
very, and that he would make it his busi- 
ness to set the crown on their heads. This 
was done on purpose that they might let 
him go on, and not interrupt him in the 
execution of so plausible a design ; and 
it had all the success that he could have 
wished or hoped. 
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Monsieur Constance was no sooner ac- 
quainted with what had past and was a 
carrying on in the castle, but he went im- 
mediately thither, accompanied with a nu- 
merous train of his friends, and particu- 
larly of the French, amongst whom were 
these officers of note. Messieurs de Beau- 
champ, de Fretteville, the Chevalier des 
Fourbin, Monsieur Vandrille, and de 
Luisse, As he was entering the castle he 
told those that were posted round about it, 
that he was going to see the king ; but he 
did scarcely come within the gates when 
they seized on him, and on the French 
officers, who were all secured and kept to- 
gether in one of the apartments of the 
palace. 

Tlie next day Opra Pitrachard sent for 
Monsieur Constance to come to him, and 
ordered him to go and tell tlie French offi- 
cers that there was no design of keeping 
them prisoners ; that what was done was 
occasioned by a most dangerous plot that 
they had lately discovered against the life 
of the king, but that all tlie parties con- 
cerned in it not being as yet fully known, 
they were under the necessity of securing 
all persons of note, until a clearer dis- 
covery should be made ; and as for you. 
Monsieur Constance,** said he, with a cer- 
tain air of authority, I charge you that 
you say this, and no more to those French 
officers ; and know, that you shall be nar- 
rowly watched and overheard.” This com- 
plimental visit was only an artifice that 
Opra Pitrachard used to moderate the re- 
sentments of the French, and to hinder 
them from taking of measures for their 
common defence and security. Monsieur 
Constance went and delivered the message 
precisely in the terms he was ordered. 

The King of Siam had several troops 
of guards about his person, whereof one 
was made up of Europeans of different 
nations, but especially of the French. The 
Siam*5 troop of guards, consisting of 1 50 
men, was commanded by French officers ; 
these were sent to 'rhalapson, a house of 
pleasure the king had at some distance 
from Louvo, whither Opra Pitrachard had 
sent a great body of the forces to encamp, 
and be in readiness as occasion should pre- 
sent. Two days after, the French officers, 
that had been taken into custody and se- 
cured at Louvo, together with Monsieur 
Constance, were sent thither also under a 
strong guard. 


When matters had thus fat proceeded^ 
Opra Pitrachard sent again for Monsieuir 
Constance to have him brought before 
him ; and severely reproached him, charg.*- 
ing him with treachery and perfidiousuess 
against the king and government of Siam, 
and then caused him to be put to the or** 
dinary and extraordinary tortiure, to force 
him to discover and declare who were his 
accomplices in tlie management of the in- 
trigue for making the king a Christian, 
and subjecting the kingdom to the French 
power : and when he had continued him 
several hours in the torture, he ordered the 
king’s adopted son to be brought to the 
place, and caused his head to be cut off 
immediately, and a string to be run through 
it, and then to be hung about Monsieur 
Constance’s neck, in the manner of Eu- 
ropean cravats. 

This tragedy was acted on the i28th of 
May ; the following 29th and 30th, Mon- 
sieur Constance was again applied to the 
torture, in the cruellest manner that could 
be devised, having the young prince’s head 
always hanging on his breast night and 
day. Thus they continued to torment him 
till the 4th of June, when he expired under 
the violence of the torture. 

His goods, family, and all his effects 
were also seized every where, and his fa- 
mily carried into prison. His lady, after 
having undergone a severe examination, 
and several interrogatories put to her, 
without declaring or confessing what they 
expected or desired, was at last applied to 
the torture, which she endured several days 
together ; after which they threw her into 
prison, where she was kept three months 
with iron chains on her hands, and fetters 
on her feet ; at the end whereof they made 
her and all her family slaves, in which 
disgraceful quality they took off her irons, 
opened the prison doors, and turned her 
out. 

Opra Pitrachard, who had determined 
with himself to set the crown on his own 
head, after he had once dispatched the 
king’s adopted son, and Monsieur Con- 
stance out of the way, began now to con- 
sider how to get rid of the tw'o princes, 
the king’s brothers, that seemed to obstruct 
the execution of his design ; and this was 
the expedient he made use of to bring it 
about. He made each of them in parti- 
cular, and severally believe, that what he 
had acted in all this revolution, was in of- 
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der to the bringing and settling them on 
the throne ; but in r^rd affairs were not 
yet in a peaceable and regular posture, 
diere was a necessity for their retiring for 
some time to Ihalapson, until he should 
use his utmost endeavour to appease them. 
T^se poor unfortunate princes suffered 
themselves easily to be persuaded by the 
magic of those cunning insinuations and 
plausible pretences to go thither ; but they 
never reached it, being murdered in the 
way by a party that was appointed to do 
that execution. Tlien they fell upon all 
the most considerable persons that were 
their friends and intimate acquaintance, 
and caused them to be put to death in like 
manner, or imprisoned. 

The next step, that Opra Pitrachard 
made, was to set himself against the 
Christians, whom he was resolved to drive 
out of the kingdom ; and to facilitate it 
the more, he commanded that all the Por- 
tuguese Christians should meet together 
and retire into a little island near Siam, 
threatening to put all those to death that 
should attempt to make their escape out 
of it. 

The English had the misfortune also to 
feel the effects of his indignation and rage, 
for they were first plundered of all they 
had, and then thrown into prison. As for 
the French that were at Siam and Louvo, 
he made no open assault upon them at 
first, because their numbers were too con- 
siderable to be treated as the rest were ; 
and besides, he was willing rather to sur- 
prise those that were at Bancock and at 
Morgen, than openly to attack them. The 
most considerable persons of the French 
nation that were at Thalapson, w'ere the 
Chevaliers de Cargis, and de Fretteville, 
Monsieur deVandrille, Monsieur de Laisse, 
Monsieur Bresloy, the engineer, and ant>- 
ther engineer ; and it was not possible for 
them to make their escape from Louvo as 
yet ; but in conclusion, fearing lest in the 
progress of these tragical revolutions, they 
should meet with the same fate, that the 
other Christians dispersed up and down 
the kingdom, had found ; tliey made an 
escape, and fled towards Siam, to the quar- 
ters of the French company, and when 
they should have the good luck to get 
thither, their purpose was to have seized on 
some ship or other to carry them to the 
French Garrison at Bancock, where Mon- 
sieur des Farges, general of the French 


forces comnsanded^and to inform him what 
had past : but Opra Pitrachard being ad- 
vertised of their flight early enough to 
prevent what might follow upon it, sent 
immediately a detached body of six or 
seven thousand men, armed as if they 
were ready to give battle. These few of- 
ficers, though the bravest and most deter- 
mined men of their nation, were much 
surprised to see so early in the morning, 
and within two leagues of Siam, so great 
a detachment of the army before and be- 
hind them, to hinder their getting into the 
town ; and making a virtue of necessity, 
they put themselves into a posture of de- 
fence, resolving to sell their lives at as 
deai* a rate as they could ; but some Man- 
darins coming up to them, told them they 
were in no danger, in regard they assured 
them they were come, not only to do them 
no harm themselves, but to prevent their 
receiving any from others, and their busi- 
ness was to bring them back to Louvo, as 
the king had expressly commanded them. 
The French gentlemen were soon over- 
come by the power of so fine and obliging 
expressions, and presently surrendered 
themselves into their hands ; for to do 
otherwise was not possible for tliem, there 
being no proportion betwixt the fewness of 
tlioir number, and so great a body as they 
had to dispute with. And the truth on*t 
is, they were treated the first day with 
kindness and civility enough ; but it was 
not so the next, for they stripped them of 
all, and tied them to horse-tails ; in which 
miserable condition they forced them to 
march, and in great ceremony brought 
them back to Louvo, treating them most 
outrageously all along as they went j in 
so much that Monsieur Bresley, the engi- 
neer, died soon after; and the rest liad 
much ado to outlive the miseries and in- 
dignities they suffered. Tliey no sooner 
arrived at Louvo, but they were chained 
two and two together, by the neck, and so 
thrown into prison ; all their domestics 
were treated in like manner, as well as 
all the other French that staid at Louvo. 

All this was contrived and executed 
with that diligence and secrecy, tliat may 
seem very surprising and unaccountable to 
those that hear it : for the French that 
were at Bancock and Morgen had not the 
least knowledge of what had been done in 
the two cities of Siam and Louvo, which 
was like to have lost them all. 
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Opra Pitrachard having now taken his 
measures, and determined to destroy the 
French one way or other, and since he 
would not venture upon the doing of it 
by open force, was resolved lo try what 
cunning and surprise could do. Where- 
fore he sent one Manpai, who had been 
the year before in France, in quality of 
first ambassador ; and since his return was 
honoured with the title of Barcalon, or 
chief minister of state, to Ban cock, to 
persuade Monsieur des Farges, general of 
the French, to come to him, and to tell 
him that it was the king’s express pleasure 
that he should immediately come and con- 
fer with him about some affairs of the last 
importance, and make what haste he pos- 
sibly could to be at Louvo. 

The general that was altogether igno- 
rant of what had been done in all this 
great and sudden revolution, and suspect- 
ing no fraud, believed very readily what 
the Barcalon had told him, and that the 
king had sent for him, as on other occa- 
sions he had often done before; set out 
from Hancock the 7th of June, and went 
by water; but he had hardly gone two 
leagues from tlie place, when he perceived 
that some extraordinary business was in 
agitation, and apprehended there might be 
some design of putting some indignity 
upon him : for he could not imagine why 
he was surrounded with such a great num- 
ber of barges and galleys, armed with 
stones and field-pieces, that perpetually 
accompanied him till he came to Siam ; 
where he no sooner arrived, but he was 
immediately taken out, and put into a pa- 
lanquin or close litter, and carried to 
Lou VO, being guarded by several troops of 
armed men ; all this still increased his as- 
tonishment, and the more, because he was 
not wont to be hurried nor conducted in so 
military a manner, when the king wanted 
him, or ordered him to come to him ; but 
he had always the privilege of going with 
great freedom, and less attended. 

When he came to Louvo, he was straight 
led to the king’s palace, without allowing 
him the liberty of going first to the Jesuits* 
house to repose and refresh himself, as he 
desired, though his intention was rather to 
be somewhat informed, and know the pos- 
ture of present afiairs, which he thought 
were much altered. The same day of his 
arrival he received several visits from the 
Mandarins ; and after supper he had one 


from Opra Pitrachard, with whom he dis- 
coursed some time ; and, amongst other 
things, the Opra told him, with an un- 
usual air of pride and haughtiness, “ That 
the king had caused Monsieur Constance 
to be put to death for many heinous crimes 
and faults he had been found guilty of, in 
the management of those employments he 
was entrusted with ; and that the king 
would give him his place, knowing him to 
be a man of great integrity, faithfulness, 
and good understanding in the manage- 
ment of affairs, and one in whom he reposed 
great confidence and trust.” He further 
told him, that the king was engaged in 
a war against the Cochin-chinois, and the 
people of Laos ; that there was a necessity 
of sending for all the French forces to 
join in a body, and march against the 
enemy, to hinder the invasion that the 
kingdom was threatened with ; and that 
he had also writ to Monsieur Bruham^ 
governor of Morgen, to the same purpose, 
to hasten to Louvo^ with all his troops.’* 
Monsieur des Farges saw plainly now 
that these proposals w^ere notliing but a 
mere contrivance, and like so many snares 
that they had laid to catch him ; whicli he 
was fully convinced of in a very little time 
afterwards, as well by the distinct infor- 
mation he received from several of his 
friends, that by Opra Pi tra chard’s express 
order, had leave to make him a visit, as by 
letters that came to him from his officers ; 
and began now to consider w’ith himself, 
w'hat he must do to get out of the danger 
that his good-nature and fidelity to the 
king had so unluckily brought him into ; 
and the best expedient he could think of, 
was to send tliis answer to Opra Pitra- 
chard. That the King of France, his 
master, had sent him to serve the king of 
Siam, and that he was now ready to obey 
his commands ; but that he thought it 
highly necessary to go himself in person 
to Bancock, to bring the soldiers with him, 
in regard that the officers tliat commanded 
in his absence, would not quit the fortress 
upon a bare letter.” This seemed so rea- 
sonable and to carry so much probability 
with it, that he presently obtained leave to 
return to the fort, but on condition to leave 
his two sons that came along with him, as 
hostages for the performance of his pro- 
mise. But before he left Louvo, he was 
much pressed by the Opra to write to 
Monsieur de Bruham ; and fain would he 
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have beeu excused from complying with 
him in it: and told him, that unless lie 
sent an officer of his own to carry the let- 
ter, it would signify nothing, nor be re- 
garded. But it was to no purpose to in- 
sist on such a condition, for it was posi- 
tively denied him, and yet write he must, 
being under an unavoidable necessity of 
doing it ; yet in writing he did so disguise 
his hand and stile, by chusing such extra- 
vagant terms and unusual expressions, as 
that Monsieur Bruham might know, in 
case the letter came to his hands, there 
was some further mystery in it, and that 
he was not to give credit to it ; and, by 
good providence, it fell out just as he 
could have wished, the letter being re- 
ceived and understood in the sense it was 
designed. 

Monsieur des Farges returned no sooner 
to Bancock, but he abandoned the little 
fort, and drew off all the French into the 
great fort, not having men enough to hold 
out in both places. All tlie houses that 
were near to it, he caused to be pillaged 
and then burnt ; and all the cannon that 
he could not carry away or use, to be 
nailed or broken. And because he had 
not time enough to demolish or raze the 
fort, l)y reason of the great number of 
forces that Opra Pitrachard sent after him, 
and followetThim to take possession of the 
place, he did what was possible to ruin it 
all to pieces with his cannon. 

Opra Pitrachard, perceiving by this that 
Mbnsieur des Farges had discovered liis 
rebellious designs and practices, and that 
there were no prospect or hopes of his 
return with his soldiers to Siam, sent 
down an army of about three score thousand 
men, made up of Mahommetans, Chineses, 
and Malayans, against the fort of Ban- 
cock, to besiege the French in it, with or- 
ders to cut all their throats ; but such was 
the resolution and bravery wherewithal 
they defended themselves, that tliis open 
investing and attacking of them, proved 
as unsuccessful as the artifices that W’ere 
used to trepan them to come to Siam were 
ineffectual ; for when so vast an array had 
endeavoured all they could, during two 
months close siege, by frequent attacks 
and storming, to force their entry into the 
place, and had been always beat off w ith 
great loss by the handful of French who 
were not in all above three hundred, he 
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saw himself obliged, at last, to send to the 
general and ask conditions of peace. 

During this siege, all the French who 
were at Siam and Douvo were made close 
prisoners, and treated with the greatest 
extremity of rigour and severity, without 
consideration of quality or age. Nor could 
the Bishop of Metellopolis, who had lived 
long amongst them, and was the apostolic 
vicar in the greatest part of the East-In- 
dies, be exempted from his share of the 
common calamity that fell upon his pro- 
fession and countrymen ; for when Opra 
Pitrachard saw he could not recover Ban- 
cock out of the hands of the French by 
force, he caused the old bishop to be sent 
for, and.conducted to the fort, and there to 
be stripped and tied to a gibbet, witli a 
halter about liis neck, and fastened at the 
place where tlie French cannon w'ere most 
levelled, and did most execution, hoping 
tliat the sight of so moving a spectacle, 
and the consideration they had of the per- 
son of their bishop, should prevail with 
them to moderate the fury of their guns, 
intermit their firing, and hearken to a 
treaty of peace. 

All the French Jesuits and missionary 
priests that were anywhere in tlie king- 
dom, were seized, and carried prisoners to 
ILouvo, being accused of sedition and 
treason against the government ; all their 
goods, furniture, and effects, were likewise 
seized and confiscated. 

All this could not be acted without 
coming to the knowledge of Monsieur de 
Bruham, governor of Morgen, Having now 
been fully infonned from several hands of 
what had past both at Louvo and Siam, he 
began to consider how to extricate himself 
out of the great and imminent danger he 
was every where surrounded with ; for he 
had but fifty-two soldiers, three captains, 
tliree lieutenants, and three ensigns in all, 
to guard a large fortress that was open on 
all sides. The best thing he could think 
of in that extremity, w’^as to seize a small 
frigate of twenty-six guns, belonging to 
tlie king, of Siam, to save himself and his 
men upon, when he should be driven to his 
last shifts : this he happily executed to- 
wards the end of June, and it was of great 
use to liim in the conclusion of the affair : 
for when he had beeri besieged and closely 
attacked for seventeen days together, by 
army of twelve thousand men, assault- 
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iRg them ofteB, and a? ©ftea repulsed ; 
and wantiiig water and other neeessarj 
proTi^ons, without any possible Iwpes of 
being relieved or refr^bed, he was cpn- 
stndned, at last, to abandon the plape, and 
carry all his paen, and what conveniently 
else he could, on board the frigate, and so 
got safe off. 

On die 25th July the Bishop of 
Meiellopolis, being released out of the 
serable and dangerous circumstances he 
was put into, before Bancock, was sent into 
the place to obtain a commission and full 
power fibm the general. Monsieur des 
Forges, to negotiate a treaty of peace with 
such pexsons as Opra Fitrachard should 
appoint for that purpose ; which was soon 
granted him, and next day he returned to 
Siam to conclude it. 

A little time after, news was brouj^t 
that the king of Siam was dead, without 
telUng either the day or manner of his 
death ; whereupon Opra Pitrachard began 
to prepare for his coronation ; and about 
five days after he set out from Louvo in 
great state and magnificence^ and came to 
Siam, where he had himself crowned king 
without any dispute or opposition, about 
the beginning of August 1688. 

S^tember SO. News was brought that 
a peace was concluded and signed betwixt 
the new king and the French, on the fol- 
lowing conditions : 

“ That the French should surrender the 
fort of Bancock. 

“ That all the French should have leave 
to depart the kingdom. 

“ That they should have two frigates 
belonging to the French Company ; a ship 
of the French king’s called the Aurifiame, 
and a fourth of 74 guns, tiiat the king of 
Siam was to give to Monsieur des Foi^es 


to embark on, and transport them out of 
the king (ff Siam’s dominions.” 

This is the substance of what is con- 
tained in the several letters dated from 
&am, October last was twelvemonth ; and 
by the relation we have, by advice from the 
coast of Coromandel of the 20th of Fe- 
bruary l^t, we are further informed, that 
Monsieur des Farges was arrived on that 
coast with the four sh^, having aU ^ 
. French, as well secular and, military as 
the ecclesiasties, on board them^i that ware 
any where to be heard of or known to be in 
the kingdom of Siam ; and that the king 
had published a declaration, severely pro- 
hibiting any French to stay in the king- 
dom, and threatening that if any ope of 
them should be found to stay behind, they 
should be immediately upon discovery put 
to death; and all the Europeans that 
should harbour or conceal them, should be 
treated with the same rigour. 

Other letteis do further add, that Mon- 
sieur des Farges had, before his departure 
from Bancock, delivered up into the hands 
of the present king of Slam, the unfmtu- 
nate widow of Monsieur Constance, upon 
a fancy that the Jesuits had put into his 
head that she l>eing a ChristiaH, and ex- 
tremely beloved by the king’s son, will 
marry him, and contribute her endeavours 
to make him a Christian ; with which plau- 
sible imaginations tliose good fathers flat- 
ter themselves, and hope once more to he 
re-established in that kingdom, with no less 
advantages of power, credit, and fixtune, 
than they had before. 

And, that when the treaty was signed 
betwixt the king of £uam and the French 
general, all the French and English that 
w^e made prisemers at Louvo, were die 
next day afier conducted to Siam, and set 
at liberty. 


NAUTICAL notice. 


Extract of a Letter from Lieut* T. Tanner, 
cowiTnanding the HonoraUe Companfs 
cruixer Antelope* 

July 28tia. — Saw the Mahe or Seychelle 
Archipelago, and the Island Dennis. In 
passing dose to this island, we ^boaled sud- 
denly and unexpectedly on a coral bank 
projecting from its North end, and which 
ia pot noticed by Horshurgh in his IQlirec- 
tory ; and as this island is very conveniently 

Asudic Jottrn.*— No. 77 . 


situated for ships to sight in pursuing tha 
southern passage to the Arabian Gulf, I 
have thought it my duty to subjoin a few 
remarks upon it for tlie information of 
future navigators. 

Dennis Island.— We nnide in lat. 3® 
49' S. and Ion. 53o 44' E. (which is near- 
ly the position assigned to it by Hors- 
burgh) ; it is about two miles and a half or 
three miles in extent north and south ^ 
VoL. XIIL 3 O 
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with several thatched habitations on its 
northern side ; it is very low, covered with 
trees, and may be seen from a ship’s deck 
about four leagues ; it is situated near the 
north-eastern edge of the great bank of 
soundings which bound the Mah6 Archi- 
pelago ; it is very convenient for a ship to 
make, in pursuing the southern passage to 
the Arabian Gulf, and there is no danger in 
steering for it in the night time, as the 
lead will give timely warning of your ap- 
proach towards it in any direction. 

Off its southern end a reef appeared to 
project nearly a mile, with discoloured 
water beyond it. 

On the northern side there is a spit, with 
an extensive bank of coral soundings, 
stretching to the northward and westward, 
to the distance of nearly three miles from 


the shore ; on which there are seven, six, 
and five fathoms (and probably less in 
some places) ; this should of course be 
avoided in passing. 

In approaching it from the S.E. the 
soundings at three and four leagues dis- 
tance are from^ twenty-five to thirty fa- 
thoms sand, coral, and shells; and when 
the island bears from S. W. to South, you 
are then off the spit projecting from its 
northern extreme. Should a ship sud- 
denly shoal under ten fathoms in passing, 
she sliould at once i haul sliarp round off 
shore to the northward, or north-eastward. 
From ten fathoms the soundings gradually 
deepen as you stand to tlie N. W., and you 
slope off the bank to forty fathoms as you 
lose sight of the island from tlie deck. 


ADDRESS TO THE FRIENDS OF AFRICA. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : — I enclose the copy of an Address 
to the Friends of Africa, and am desired 
to request the favour of its insertion iu 
your valuable magazine. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
for the Secretary, 

Robert Stokes. 
African Institution Officey 
Fludyer Streety Whitehally 
\6th AjyrU 1822. 

“ Fifteen years have elapsed since Great 
Britain, by an Act of the Eegislature, 
prohibited its subjects, under heavy penal- 
ties, from taking any part in that trade 
which has since been described, by the 
unanimous voice of the great powers of 
Europe, assembled in Congress at Vienna* 
as ‘ a scourge which has long desolated 
Africa, degraded Europe, and afflicted 
humanity and it is now classed by the 
British Parliament amongst the foulest 
crimes. Soon after the passing of that 
Act, a considerable number of those 
who had strenuously exerted themselves, 
tiirough a long series of years, to expose 
the enormities inseparable from this hor- 
rid trailic, and to procure the co-operation 
of the friends of humanity in its aboli- 
Uon, formed themselves into a Society, 
under the name of The African Institu- 
tion, with a view not only to promote the 
civilization of mucli-injured Africa, but 


also, as essential to this object, to watch 
most carefully over the conduct of those 
w ho might attempt to evade the Abolition 
Laws. 

‘‘ Great Britain had the less difficulty in 
effecting the abolition of this traffic, by 
reason of the liberty of her press, and the 
nature of her Government, which render- 
ed it comparatively easy to convey the 
necessary information respecting the real 
character of this trade to all classes of 
society. But the case is very different in 
many of the nations of the Continent. In 
few, perhaps in none of them, do the 
same facilities to the diffusion of know'- 
ledge, and the forming of societies for 
tlie objects of benevolence, exist ; and 
consequently very erroneous ideas prevail 
abroad on the subject of the African 
Slave Trade. 

“ The information received from time to 
time, by tlie African Institution, of the 
horrid crimes perpetrated in Africa and on 
the high seas, by miscreants who make it 
their business to buy and sell their fellow- 
creatures, and of the alarming increase of 
this abominable traffic under the flags of 
France, Spain, Portugal, and the Nether- 
lands, is of such a nature, as to render it 
the duty of the Institution to give the 
utmost publicity to the facts which are con- 
stantly coming to their knowledge, and to 
cull the attention of tlie British nation, in 
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a very peculiar manner, to the enormities 
now practised upon the persons of the 
helpless children of Africa; enormities 
never exceeded in the annals of oppression 
and cruelty. At the present moment vast 
numbers of innocent men, women, and 
children, are languishing in the hands of 
their tormentors ; many are suffering a 
most cruel and lingering death, by suffoca- 
tion in the holds of slave-ships ; thousands 
are on their way to interminable slavery, 
to which they will infallibly be consigned, 
unless previously released by death, or 
rescued by the intervention of srfme mer- 
ciful hand, from those dealers in human 
blood, whom the American Government 
has declared to be pirates, and who, in- 
stead of being protected and sheltered, 
ought to be branded by every civilized 
state, as enemies to the human race. 

** The African Institution is persuaded, 
that in France, now most deeply impli- 
cated in this cruel traffic, as well as in the 
Netherlands, Portugal, and Spain, the 
public at large are not yet informed of tlie 
real nature and vast extent of the crimes 
daily and hourly perpetrated by the sub- 
jects of their respective countries, who are 
engaged in the African slave trade. The 
Directors have therefore determined, if 
furnished with the means, to publish in 
various languages tlie facts wliich are 


almost daily communicated to them, in 
the firm conviction that, when these facts 
shall be generally known, the wise and 
the good of all nations will rise up, and, 
with the voice as of one man, solicit their 
respective Governments to abolish a traffic, 
marked in every stage with blood, dis- 
graceful to every nation that does not use 
the greatest exertions for its utter extinc- 
tion, and a standing reproach to the 
Christian name. 

“The African Institution, tlierefore, 
invites the friends of humanity and reli- 
gion to its Sixteenth Anni^e^sary Meet- 
ing, to be hoi den at the Freemasons’ 
Hall, on Friday, the 10th May next; at 
which meeting his Royal Highness die 
Duke of Gloucester will take the Chair. 
It is intended, on that occasion, to bring 
forward certain resolutions, which will 
doubtless be supported by several of those 
Members of Parliament who have so fre- 
quently distinguished themselves by plead- 
ing for Africa in the great council of the 
nation. 

“ By order of die Board, 

“ Thomas Harrison, Sec. A. I.” 

“ Tickets of admission for gendemen 
and ladies may be had by application at the 
office of die Institution, No. 3 , Fludyer 
Street, Westminster.*’ 


EetJieto of 1600^0. 


Rudiments of Bengali Grammar^ by 
Graves Chamney Haughton^ 
and Professor of Sanscrit and 
gaXi in the Hon. Bast-India Com^ 
pany*s College. London. 1 vol.4to. 
Whatever may have been the ori- 
ginal motives of Europeans for seek- 
ing to establish themselves in India, 
the success of the British in that quar- 
ter has not only produced benefit to 
the natives, as well as to the adven- 
turers, but it has served directly to 
gain us an intimate acquaintance with 
many nations of an extraordinary cha- 
racter, which otherwise we could at 
best have but very imperfectly and 
superficially known. 


Our intercourse, too, with the na- 
tives of India, has made it expedient, 
or rather necessary for us to learn the 
various dialects in use among them t 
and, though most of these dialects 
are principally derived from one com- 
mon source, the Sanscrit; yet, like 
the Italian, French, Spanish, See. of 
Europe, which may, in a great mea- 
sure, be retraced to the Latin, they 
have departed too far from their ori- 
ginal, and have acquired too many 
peculiarities of their own, to be un- 
derstood aright by foreigners, without 
an investigation and study of each 
dialect as a distinct language. 

To recommend, and to facilitate 
3 0 2 
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to fluropeans, the acijuisitioii of the wisely or not may perb^s be ques- 
most important lai^uages of India, tioned-^ns to continue the use of the 
much was done during the eol^htened v«*y means they had adopted to per- 
and iib^^ government of Mr. Hast- petuate their own peculiar dominr- 
ings. A perfect knowledge of Sans- tion ; and the Persian langu^e, used 
crit was then found to be attainable by the Moghuls, still prevails in the ju- 
by our countrymen ; and the two most dicial courts of Bengal, though wholly 
interesting modem dialects of India, unknown to the great mass of the na- 
namely, the Bengali and Hindustani, tives, for whose protection the courts 
began to be examined and described, are instituted, and entirely foreign to 
Since that period, the foundation of a those by whom the government and 
College at Calcutta has served much laws are at present administered* 
to extend our acquaintance with the This seems to be an inconsistency, 
languages of India : and the subse* which may one day attract notice. If 
quent establishment of the £ast-India unity of language shall be thought 
Collie in this country will, doubt- conducive to the consolidation of em- 
le^ through the able Professors ap» pire, then it may be judged expedient 
pointed to instruct in the various dia- to recommend our own as much as 
lects of India, be in like manner emi- possible to the notice of the people of 
n^tly conducive to the diffusion of India, by substituting it in the first 
oriental literature. place for the Persian : and, if it shall 

Amongst other works of merit, which be thought right to make the trans- 
have already issued from the establish- actions of the courts of law publick, 
ment last mentioned, is the one now and generally known to the natives, in 
before us. TJjis the author was led such case the Bei^;ali, by reason of 
to compose, “ as the grammar com- its near affinity to the Sanscrit, and 
piled and printed in Bengal by Dr- capability of admitting technical terms, 
Ctrey was no longer to be procured at once unaltered firom that original 
in this country.” Hence, we infer source of Hindi speech, seems better 
that, without Mr. Professor Haugh- adapted than the Hindustani, or any 
ton’s timely and judicious attention other modern dialect, to be the com- 
to the matter, the Students intended mon language of the courts of justice 
for the Company’s Service in Bengal in India, 

would have found it impracticable to Considering the Bengali, however, 
obtain in England any fit elementary in its present use merely, it is the 
work on the language of a most im- only tongue known to the great body 
l^rtant people, whom they are de- of a large nation, from which we have 
signed to govern. It is true, that in gained more in our tr^sactions with 
the courts of justice of Beng^, neither India than from any other people of 
the iMguage ctf the people governed that extenrive region. The natives of 
nor of those who govern is made use Bengal are themselves as distinguished 
of. ^ The Mahometans, who preceded for their industry, as their land is for 
us m the sovereignty of India, like its richness and valuable productions, 
the ancient Romans, sought to intro- Ry acquiring possession of this coan- 
their own language to the peo- try, the dominion of the Cwp^v 
pte they had subdued; and all affairs obtained a sure foundatkin in India"; 
of state, as well as the processes of and tiie seat of its government was 
the courts of law, were conducted by wisely established in Bengal. Many 
means of the language of the con- of the servants of the Company can- 
querns. Though the sw^ of those not, therefore, M of havmg frequent 
irtvacfers has now ceased in the land^ occasion to communicate with the 
yrt we proceed so imdeviatingly in natives of this in^ortant cotintry in 
tKe track they bad formed— whether the dialect peculiar to it ; whkh, con- 
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sequently, becomes an object well de- 
serving the attention of those who 
expect to act in any line of duty there. 

In its own structure the Bengali is, 
perhaps, the most simple and easy of 
all languages yet known to Europeans. 
The declension of substantives is easy 
and regular ; adjectives have no va- 
riation for number and case : in the 
verb, there is but one conjugation, 
which is itself truly regular ; and, from 
the manner of forming the compound 
tenses by means of auxiliary verbs, 
comprehended abnost at the first read- 
ing without diificulty. The syntax, too, 
is alike simple and easy with the in- 
flections. The great dhficulty to a 
learner, who is not acquainted with 
the Sanscrit, will be occasioned by 
the unlimited admission of pure San- 
scrit words, both simple and com- 
pound, of many diflerent forms : and 
the author of the “Rudiments” be- 
fore us has very essentially improved 
on what had been before done to elu- 
cidate the Bengali, by explaining in a 
very concise manner the method of 
joining together Sanscrit words — of 
forming compounds in that language — 
and of obtaining, from the root or from 
other words, derivatives of various 
meanings. Without some information 
on these subjects, tdie Bengali Student 
must be frequently at a loss to disco- 
ver the sense of such words as above 
descrSDed, however w^ell versed he 
may be in the etymology and construc- 
tion the mere Bengali language. 

The use of the inseparable preposi- 
tions, too, is here elucidated in a new, 
but natural way. They define the 
tendency of that motion which the 
spedfiee. Lamguage mdicates the 
operations of natnre, as they become 
p^ceptU)le to the human senses : and, 
it seems to be by motion only that 
any thit^ can bepercdived. The verb 
nmy lAien be considered, in all cas^^ 
to denote motion : and, this definition 
of it wMl, perhaps, be found more sim- 
ple and elementary than even that of 
"nciaoB,** which die correspondiBg 


words in Sanscrit and Arabic derig- 
nate. 

The forms of the various cases of 
nouns are dearly exhibited, and the 
particular applications of them ex- 
plained. Under the head of adjec- 
tives, is a very useful detail of words 
and terminations, applied to the con- 
struction of epithets ; as, like its pa- 
rent the Sanscrit, this language de- 
lights in compounds. The declension 
of the various pronouns is, also, par- 
ticularized, and the peculiar use of 
each shewn. Throughout the work, 
moreover, fit quotations are adduced, 
on all requisite occasions, to exem- 
plify the rules given. 

It will be observed, in the perusal 
of every part of this work, to be a for- 
tunate circumstance that the compo- 
sition of it fell to the lot of one well 
acquainted with the Sanscrit. The 
Bengali admits so much unadulterated 
of its great original, that a knowledge 
of Sanscrit is indispensable to a full 
development of it. It will be also re- 
marked, that sufficient is given to ex- 
plmn in an easy way whatever is need- 
ful for the learner to be informed of, 
relative to the construction of the lan- 
guage : yet, nothing more than what 
is useful and requisite. To the ele- 
gant plates of the Bengali alphabet 
and compound consonants, hereto- 
fore prepared by Dr. Wilkins for the 
use of the East-India College, another 
is added: and, neither have pains 
been spared to insert in the work 
whatever the science of the author, 
and his experience in teaclung, shewed 
to appertain to the subject, nor has 
attention been wanting to the grati- 
fication of the reader in the very im- 
presrion of the book, which is remarka- 
bly well executed. 


Enchiridion, or a Hand for the One- 
handed. By Capt. Geo. Wehh He- 
renzy^ H. M, S2d Regt. 

We think the subject of tins book^ 
although not Oriental, may, without 
impropriety, be noticed in thb Jour- 
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nal. It is the work of an officer who 
had the misfortune to lose his right 
arm in tfie memorable battle of Vit- 
tori% and details a very systematic 
plan, by which the evils of such a se- 
vere calamity may be alleviated, Capt. 
Derenzy is not a theorist only, but a 
practical mechanic; for, with the great- 
est ingenuity, he has brought into per- 
fection and use, all the different contri- 
vances of which he treats in this little 
volume. Each article is exhibited to 
the reader by a well-executed wood- 
cut, and a list of prices is subjoined, 
by which the whole or part may be 
procured, according to the convenience 
of the purchaser. It only remains to 
us to say, that Capt. Derenzy has been 
honoured by the approbation of the 
Society of Arts, in whose next volume 
of Transactions this series of ingenious 
contrivances will be fully explained. 
In a word, we earnestly recommend 
this book to the serious attention of 
such of our readers as are suffering 
under the pressure of this heavy af- 
fliction, which the author, with the 
most philanthropic view, has done so 
much to lighten. 


Proceedings of the Agricultural Society ^ 
established in Sumatra, 1820. VoL I, 
Bencoolen. 1821. 

The volume which is now before 
us is one of the earliest productions 
of the Bencoolen press ; and, imper- 
fect as it certainly is, in typographical 
neatness and correctness, its contents 
are truly valuable. These consist of 
an address by the President, Sir T. S. 
Raffles, on the institution of the Su- 
matra Agricultural Society, and a va- 
riety of reports, from gentlemen hold- 
ing situations in the colony, relating 
generally to the encouragement of 
agriculture, in such branches as are 
best adapted to the soil and climate of 
the Settlement. 

It will be obvious to the most cur- 
sory observer, that the proceedings of 
an agricultural society, established in 
aa infant colony, in order to be effi- 


cient, must necessarily embrace a wider 
range of subjects than would be 
thought desirable in a country where 
civilization has made greater progress. 
Accordingly, in this volume we are 
presented with reports on the popula- 
tion of several of the districts under 
the immediate government of Fort 
Marlborough, with observations on 
the origin, character, and pursuits of 
the various tribes and classes of which 
it is composed. These, in every point 
of view, are highly interesting ; but 
as we have already given a specimen 
in the miscellaneous department of 
our present number, we shall pass on 
to other topics. 

Mr. Marsden’s History of Sumatra, 
to the excellence of which ample tes- 
timony is borne by the President of 
this Institution, has rendered it need- 
less to dwell, at much length, upon 
the character of the soil near the sea- 
coast. But since the publication of 
that work, discoveries have been made 
of finer districts ; and experiments in 
various branches of culture have been 
tried with such success, even on the 
comparatively poorer tracts, that there 
was not only abundance of information 
to be communicated to the public, but 
there were also the most encouraging 
examples to stimulate the exertions of 
the philanthropist. The institution, 
therefore, of an Agricultural Society, 
and the occasional publication of its 
proceedings, were calculated to excite 
the attention of all classes connected 
with this particular colony, if not to 
influence the future character of the 
whole Indian Archipelago. 

We have frequently had occasion to 
observe, that the Eastern Islands have 
been gradually retrograding in civilized 
life during the last two centuries; and 
that this lamentable fact is chiefly to 
be ascribed to the coercive measures 
adopted by their European visitors. 
We cannot exonerate our own coun- 
trymen from some portion of this 
blame. To them is to be attributed, 
in Sumatra in particular, that, system 
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of forced cultivation which has long 
oppressed the natives, and which has 
been abolished only within the few 
last years, as being no less adverse to 
the best theories of political economy, 
than hostile to the principles of justice. 
The evils arising from this system are 
detailed in one of the reports with 
great clearness ; and a melancholy fact, 
of a date not very remote, which is 
adduced in the same document, bears 
ample testimony to the justness of the 
statement. 

As connected with tlie forced cultiva- 
tion of pepper, we ought to notice the un- 
successful attempt made by IVIr. Parr to 
introduce the cultivation of coffee on ac- 
count of the Company. It is well known 
that it was extremely obnoxious to the peo- 
ple, and has generally been considered 
as one of the causes which led to his un- 
fortunate death. The true causes of tliis 
melancholy event perhaps lie deeper than 
in the enforcement of a single order, and 
^ere are circumstances connected with 
it, so peculiarly illustrative of the charac- 
ter of the people, that we think a clear 
exposition of them at the present period, 
when the feelings it at first excited have 
in a great measure subsided, would pro- 
bably be interesting and valuable. 

There seems no doubt that the whole 
of the chiefs of the country were perfectly 
aware of the attempt to be made on Mr. 
Parr’s life, I\'jEeetings w ere held, and oaths 
administered to tliis effect, and every in- 
habitant of the town w^as apprized of the 
danger. The country was in a state of 
revolt, and the circumstances under which 
the assassination took place, would have 
justified, and seemed to call for more de- 
cisive measures than were used. 

It is worthy of remark, in this place, 
that the cultivation of the very plant, 
the forced introduction of which is 
supposed to have been the immediate 
cause of Mr. Parr’s assassination, re- 
quires no longer the arm of power ; 
coffee plantations are extending in 
every direction ; and not coffee only, 
but the most valuable spices, the 
growth of which is calculated to render 
the settlement of Bencoolen a most 
thriving colony. 

It has hitherto been supposed that 
there was something so peculiar in the 
climate of the Moluccas, as to render 
those islands the best garden for the 


cultivation of nutmegs, and the only 
one for that of cloves. It is probable, 
however, that this opinion originated 
in the interested views of Dutch mo- 
nopolists ; for the nutmegs of Sumatra 
are now proved by no means inferior 
to those of the Moluccas, and clove 
plantations are thriving with the most 
encouraging rapidity. It is only of 
late years that the experiment has been 
tried of cultivating these spices in 
Sumatra, and the history of their in- 
troduction was communicated by Mr. 
Lumsdaine to the Secretary to Go- 
vernment in 1820, in a very interest- 
ing report, which is now published in 
the volume before us. We shall offer 
no apology for extracting the follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

The geographical position of this island, 
its local adaptations, and the genial in- 
fill ence of its sky and climate on the vege- 
table kingdom, but, above all, the similarity 
of die latter to that of the Moluccas, in- 
duced a belief that the spice trees would 
thrive as prosperously in these districts 
as in tlieir native clime. Accordingly the 
Deputy Governor and Council of Fort 
Marlborough dispatched, in 1796, a small 
vessel to Amboyna, for the purpose of 
throwing in supplies into that garrison, 
and returning witli spice plants ; owing, 
however, to some untoward accident on 
the voyage, it was found necessary to hear 
away for Prince of Wales’s Island, where 
the vessel was declared not sea-worthy, 
and thus the object of the mission was 
frustrated. It was nevertlieless re-at- 
tempted and accomplished in 1798, by the 
ship Phoenix, which landed 846 nutmeg, 
and 66 clove plants, at Fort Marlborough, 
the whole of the former and two thirds of 
the latter being in a vigorous and healthy 
condition. Tliese were distributed to such 
of the gentlemen of the settlement and 
natives as engaged to take care of them, 
and a few were sent to tlie out settlements, 
in order to to ascertain the soil most fa- 
vourable to their culture. A considerable 
share fell to the lot of Mr. Edward Coles, 
by whom they were planted out at Par- 
mattang Ballam in virgin forest land, 
where the most forward of the nutmeg 
trees blossomed and perfected its fruit 
towards the close of the year 1803. The 
cloves pined and dropped off in rapid suc- 
cession. Out of the whole number, four 
only arrived at maturity, one of which 
flowered in 1 803, and the most vigorous 
of them did not survive the eighteenth year. 
Numbers of these trees perished from 
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neglect and tmi^per management^ for» 
unfortunately^ Mr. Jones^ Commercial Re- 
sident at Amboyna, stated in his letter to 
this Government, under date the 5th June 
1Y98, that the spice trees required I'ttle 
or no care in their cultivation. 

Notwithstanding the indifferent suc- 
cess attending the first essay from the loss 
of numbers of the plants, the general re- 
sult was satisfactory, and inspired a belief 
that these valuable exotics might by per- 
severance and increased attention become 
naturalized to the soil. An opportunity 
of putting this to the test of further ex- 
periment accordingly presented itself in 
1808, in which year the late Mr. William 
Roxburgh reached the settlement, with 
a supply of upwards of 22,000 vigorous 
nutmeg plants, and between 6 and 7,000 
clove plants from Amboyna, which were 
put under charge of the late Mr. Charles 
Campbell for general distribution ; but 
the applications for plants were so urgent 
that they greatly overbalanced the stock 
imported. 

The success with which these spices 
are now cultivated, in this rising settle- 
ment is so great, that the Dutch, as we 
are credibly informed, have become ex- 
tremely jealous ; and would scarcely 
hesitate to purchase at any price the 
cession of the colony. The following 
extract from another report is very 
encouraging. 

The island of Sumatra is indebted to 
the Company for this benefit, and for tlie 
means it has adbrded of putting a stop 
for ever to the imposition which has for 
centuries been practised on the orld, by 
the monopoly of these articles at the Mo- 
luccas. The establishment of this cul- 
tivation, and tJie export it afibrds, have 
given an interest and value to the port 
of Bencoolen, which nothing else, per- 
haps, could have conferred on it. It 
has been left to individual capital and 
enterprize and neither have been wanting 
to place it on a respectable footing, and to 
secure it from failure. It now, in fact, 
constitutes almc^t the only valuable and 
permanent property in the place. It is 
principally in the hands of Europeans, 
but natives, Bengalees, and Chinese, par- 
ticipate to a considerable extent. 

If we mre sanguine in our expecta- 
tions as to the r^q^id advancement 
of our colonies in the Indian Archi- 
pdago, in agricultural pursuits, in 
commerdal enterprize, and in every 
art that may tend to improve or em- 
beOish life, we conceive that we have 
ample grounds for arriving at such 


conclusion. We know that the sys- 
tem of government which formerly 
prevailed, to say the least, was most 
erroneous ; and that its actual con- 
sequences are as apparent, when ex- 
amined in detail as when viewed on 
the wider scope of gradual and uni- 
versal depression. We know also 
that this system has lately been aban- 
doned, and that the prospect on every 
side bears ample testimony that the 
hand of industry is now actively em- 
ployed, where idleness and its con- 
comitant vices were formerly the ruling 
agents. Labourers can be obtained 
without slavery, and the markets of 
India and China are open to the native 
traders, when those of Europe and Ame- 
rica are inaccessible from their distance. 

In addition to these advantages, the 
expense of maintaining our settlement 
in Bencoolen has lately been diminish- 
ing; and we are also happy to ob- 
serve, that a friendly and conciliating 
conduct is now evinced on the part 
of our Dutch neighbours, as well as by 
ourselves, which gives us reason to 
hope that former discussions will short- 
ly be forgotten. — In a word, popula- 
tion and capital seem all that are now 
required to render our settlements, 
under the government of Sir T. S. 
Raffles, the most flourishing colonies 
in the Indian Archipelago. 

We conclude by soliciting the atten- 
tion of our readers to the following 
interesting notice. 

Proposed contents of Vol, II, of the Ma- 
layan MisceUanieSj to he puhli^d in 
Bencoolen, 

This volume is intended to contain an 
Account of the several Journies undertaken 
into the Interior of Sumat/a, with a par- 
ticular Description of the Lake of Ranow, 
inland of Croee ; the Country and People 
of Passuramah, and the Ascent of Gunong 
Dempo ; the Lake of Korinchi, and tlie 
countries near the sources of the Jambi 
River; the Ori^n and Progress of the 
Padfietf in the Northern Provinces ef Su- 
matra ; some interesting Details respeect- 
ing Nias and the Poggy Islands ; seve- 
ral Papers on Natural History ; an 
Account of die Progress of the Native 
Schools ; and many other Pap^s, w'hich 
from their originality and importance 
cannot fail to interest. 
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FORMATION OF AN XSIATIC MUSEUM AT 
ST. PETERSBUKGH. 

His Excellency the President of the 
Imperial Academy Sciences at Peters- 
burgh has ordered all the researches and 
resources of Eastern learning, that can be 
obtained, to be collected together, and 
placed in one of the rooms of the Aca- 
demical Museum. He has by these means 
formed an Asiatic Museum, which has 
been enriched by imperial liberality with a 
new collection of Oriental MSS., and, in 
other branches, by presents firom indivi- 
duals, forming now one of the most use- 
ful and remarkable collections in the 
Academical Museum. It has been ar- 
ranged in three newly-erected rooms, and 
contains i— - 

I. Oriental monuments and antiquities : 
I . A large collection of Mohammedan coins, 
divided into 28 classes ; a complete cata- 
logue of which is now in the press, and 
of which a particular account will shortly 
be given, 2. A collection of other Orien- 
tal coins, such as Chinese, Japanese, He- 
brew, Sassanide, and In^an, 3. Other 
Oriental Antiquities, as stones (bricks), 
with Persepolitan inscriptions ; vessels with 
Arabic inscriptions. 

II. A very fine collection of Arabian, 
Persian, and Turkish MSS., arranged ac- 
cording to their different departments and 
languages : as poems ; grammars * mathe- 
matical, historical, philosophical, physical, 
and theological MSS. 

III. A rich collection of Chinese, Man- 
shurian, and Japanese MSS., likewise 
arranged according to languages and sub- 
jects ; to which are added Chinese sketches 
and drawings. 

IV. A very rare collection of Mongol, 
Calmuck, and Tibetian MSS. ; also many 
Mongol prints, a detailed catalogue of 
which will be published, to satisfy the 
curiosity of the public. 

V. An Oriental library, or a collection 
of Oriental MSS. relative to literature 
and information, which may furnish the 
learned with sufficient means to obtain a 
know^dge of the countries of the East.— 
JVcu) Mo7itk. Mag. 

FRENCU ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

The Asiatic Society of Paris held its 
first meeting on the 1st of April. Baron 
de Sacy pronounced the opening oration ; 
and M. Abel Remusat the first chap- 
ter of a Chinese romance, which greatly 
amused the auditors. 

HINDOO COI.I.EOE AT FOONA. 

We are most happy in being able to state, 
that the Bombay Government, in confor- 
Asiatic Joum . — No. 77* 


raity iritb the liberal and enlightened spirit 
which pervades all its acts, has sanctioned 
the establishment of a H^doo College at 
Poona, 

The Dussera (6th Oct.) having been 
fixed on by the natives as a peculiarly for- 
tunate day, in their estimation, for the 
ceremony of founding the collie, the 
Commissioner held a public Durbar at 
the Visram Palace, at which all the prin- 
cipal inhabitants attended. The Com- 
missioner having verbally explained to the 
meeting the beneficent intentions of Go- 
vernment, a Mahratta translation of the 
principles on which the College was in- 
stitute and the general outline of its plan 
was read, and honorary dresses were then 
presented to the Shastries who had been 
selected for professors. 

The plan states, that a College is in- 
stituted at Poona for the preservation and 
advancement of Hindoo literature, and 
the education of young men of the caste of 
Brahmans, in the several branches of 
science and knowledge which usually con- 
stitute the objects of study of the learned 
of India ; that from amongst the natives 
of talents and acquirements in the Deckan, 
ten professors had been appointed in the 
following branches, viz. seven Shasters, 
Vyakurn (Grammar), 

Alunkiir (Belles Letters), 

Nyaijee (Logick), 

Dhurmshaster (Religion, justice), 
Jyotish (INIathematics, astronomy), 
Vedant (Divinity), 

Vydijic (Medicine) ; 

and three Wyediks, one for the Koogved, 
^nd t-wo for the Yejoorved. Hagooba 
Acharry Ramanoje bad been appointed 
the Principal (IMookhyee Shastree) of the 
ten professors, and assistants had been ad- 
ded. All young men of respectability are 
admitted to attend the College gratis. But 
with the view of encouraging useful learn- 
ing, Government has allowed five rupees 
each per month for the maintenance of 
one hundred scholars, ten in each branch. 
Die plan then details the qualificadoas 
and duties of the students and professors, 
with the institution of periodical examina- 
tions, and honorary marks of distinction, 
and pecuniary rewartls for those who^dis- 
tinguish themselves by their diligence and 
acquirements. Larger prizes are to be 
awarded to those students who evince their 
proficiency in the study of law, mathe- 
matics, and medicine, on account of the 
greater general utility of these branches. 
The books at present in the possession of 
Government are appropriated to the use of 
the College, and others are to be procured 
from Calcutta* The Visram palace is 
Vol.XIIL 3P 
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made oTer by Government for the pur- 
poses of the Ccdl^e, and accommoda- 
tion of the professors and students.— 

Cour» Oct» 20. 

ASTROKOMICAt SOCIETY OF LOin>OK. 

March 8. A letter was read from M. 
Oauss^ respecting a very simple contri- 
vance for a signal, in geodetical operations, 
which may be seen at an immense distance. 
This contrivance is nothing more than the 
common reflecting speculum of a sex- 
tant, being about two inches long, and an 
inch and a half broad, and mounted in 
such a manner that it may always reflect 
the solar rays to the given distant point, 
notwithstanding the motion of the sun. 
The instrument, thus mounted, he calls a 
heliotrope; and the reflected light was so 
powerful, that at 10 miles distant it was 
too bright for the telescope of the theodo- 
lite, and it was requisite to cover a part of 
the mirror. At 25 miles distant the light 
appeared like a beautiful star, even when 
one of the stations was enveloped in fog 
and min ; and at 66 miles distant, it was 
still sufficiently powerful as a signal. In 
fact, ffie only, limit which appears to the 
use of this beautiful instrument, is that 
which arises from the curvature of the 
earth. 

Qihis Society has just announced the 
publication of the first volume of their 
Memoirs, which must be highly interest- 
ing every lover of astronomy. With a 
true ceal for the science, they have resolved 
tb present copies to all their associates, and 
to most of the scientific societies and aca- 
demies in Europe, Asia, and America ; 
whereby their labours will be more gene- 
rally known, and duly appreciated. — 
Phil, Mag. 

VOLCANO XS ONE OP THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 

Accounts from St. Petersburgh of the 
15th March, say, that the American Com- 
pany has received information of the 
luYaking out of a dreadful volcano, which 
opened at the beginning of March last 
year, in the Island of Unmak, one of the 
Al^tian Islands ; and on its first eruption, 
which was very violent, covered Oona- 
hishka, and even some more distant islands, 
frith sand, soot, and ashes. 

RUSSIAN EMBASSY TO BUCK ARIA. 

ITie Russian embassy, sent in 1820 to 
Bucharia, after crossing in seventy-two 
^ys the Kirgese Desart (Steppe), where 
it suffered many hardships, especially for 
want of water, reached Bucharia on the 
20th of December 1820. They found 
Bucliaria to l^e a very fruitful and w ell- 
culthated country, with two and a half 
millicms of inhabitants. The trade with 
Russia amounts to twenty millions of 
rubles. 

The embassy set out on its return to 


Orenburgh on the 22d March 1821, and 
arrived there safe in fifty-five days. 

MEASUREMENT OF THE MERIDIAN IN 
RUSSIA. 

A series of operations for a new mea- 
sure of the meridian in the Russian pro- 
vinces of the Baltic will take place during 
the summer, M. Struve, professor of 
astronomy, and rector of the University of 
Dorpat, will commence his labours at the 
56th degree of north latitude, on the me- 
rifiian of the observatory of the University 
of Dorpat. The expenses w'ill be defrayed 
by the University. The Emperor has 
given 2, OCX) ducats to procure tlie neces- 
sary instruments, and Dr. Walbeck, of 
the Swedish University of Abo, will act 
in concert with Professor Struve to ren- 
der the measure more complete. 

SUCCESSFUL METHOD FOLLOWED IN THE UE- 
RAZNE FOR THE CURE OP HYDROPHOBIA. 

When Mr. Marochetti, an operator in 
the hospital at Moscow, was in the Uk- 
raine in 1813, in one day fifteen persons 
applied to him for cure, having been bitten 
by a mad dog. Whilst he was preparing 
the remedies, a deputation of several old 
men made its appearance, to request him to 
allow a peasant to treat them ; a man who, 
for some years past, enjoyed a great repu- 
tation for his cures of hydrophobia, and of 
whose success Mr. Marochetti had heard 
much. He consented to their request 
under these conditions : 1st, that he, Mr. 
Marochetti, should be present at every 
thing done by the peasant ; 2dly, in order 
that he might be more fully convinced 
that tlie dog was really mad, he (Mr. M.) 
should select one of the patients, who 
should be treated eccor^dng to the medical 
course usually held in estimation. A girl 
of six years old was chc^en for this pur- 
pose. The peasant gave to his fourteen 
patients a strong “ decoction ** of the 
** and “ JF7- Genista luteeB tine- 

toriccj* (about l^lb. daily) ; and examinee! 
twice a day under the tongues, where, as 
he stated, small knots, containing the poi- 
son of the madness, must form themselves. 
As soon as these small knots actually ap- 
peared, and which Mr. Marochetti himself 
saw, they were opened and cauterized with 
a red-hot needle ; after which the patient 
gargled with the decoction of Genista," 
The result of this treatment was, that all 
the fourteen (of wlmm only two, the last 
bitten, did not ^ew.th^ knots) were dis- 
missed, cured at the end of six weeks, 
during which time they drank tius decoc- 
tion. But the little girl, who had been 
treated according to the usual methods, 
was seized with hydrophobic symptoms on 
the seventh day, and was d&ctd in eight 
hours after they first took place. Tl*e 
persons dismissed as cured were seen three 
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years afterwards by Mr. Marochetti, and 
they were all sound and welL Five years 
after this circumstance (in 1818) Mr. Ma- 
rochetti bad a new opportunity, in Podo- 
lia, of confirming this important discovery. 
The treatment of twenty-six persons, who 
had there been bitten by a mad dog, was 
confided to him ; nine were men, eleven 
women, and six children. He gave them 
atoncead^octionof die “ Gcnism,** and 
a diligent examination of their tongues 
gave the following result ; five men, all 
the women, and three children, had the 
small knots already mentioned ; those bit- 
ten worst, on the third day, others on the 
liftli, seventh, and ninth ; and one woman, 
who had been bitten but very superficially 
in theallg only, on the twenty-first day. 
The seven also, who showed no 

small knots, drank the ^^decoctum Genistee^* 
six weeks, and all the patients were cured. 

In consequence of these observations, 
Mr. Marochetti believes tliat the hydro- 
phobic poison, after remaining a sliort 
time in the wound, fixes itself for a certain 
time under the tongue, at the openings of 
the ducts of the “ glandular sub-maxiller,’* 
whicli are at each side of die tongue- 
string, and there forms those small knots, 
in which one may feel with a probe a fluc- 
tuating fluid, which is that hydrophobic 
poison. Tlie usual time of their appear- 
ance seems to be between the thii^ and 
ninth day after the bite ; and if they are 
not opened witiun the first twenty-four 
hours aftentheir formation, the poison is re- 
absorbed into the body, and the patient is 
lost beyond the power of cure. For this 
reason, Mr. Marochetti recommends that 
such patients should be immediately exa- 
mined under the tongue, which slio^d be 
continued for six weeks, during which 
time they should take daily I Jib. of the 

decoct. Genist'* (or four times a day the 
powder, one drachm ^rro dost). If the 
knots do not appear in the day-time, no 
madness is to be appr^ended ; but, as 
soon as they show themselves, they should 
be opened with a lancet, and then cau- 
terize, and the patient should gargle 
assiduously with the above-mentioned 
** decocts" 

We hasten to convey to our readers this 
important discovery (which we borrow 
from the Petersburgh Miscellaneous Trea- 
tises, in the Realm of Medical Science for 
l82l), which certainly deserves the full 
attention of all medical practitioners ; and 
which, if confirmed by experience, may 
have the most beneficial results. — Pkil<, 
Mag^ 

raoCKss op prepaeimo saltpetre, and 

MODE OF MANUFACTURING GUNPOWDER 

IN CEYLON. 

The preparing of saltpetre, and the 
manufacflire of gunpowder, are arts which 
the Singalese, for many years, have con- 


stantly practised. The process of pre- 
paring the salt in different parts of the 
country was very similar. When the salt 
occurred impregnating the surface of the 
rock, as in the cave near Memoora, tl e 
surface was chipped off* with small strong 
axes, and the chippings by pounding were 
reduced to a state of powder. , This pow- 
der, or the loose fine earth, which, in most 
of the caves, contained the saline impreg- 
nation, was well mixed with an equal 
quantity of wood-ash. The mixture was 
thrown on a filter formed of matting, and 
washed with cold water* The washings 
of the earth were collected in an eaz|hen 
vessel, and evaporated at a boiling tempe- 
rature, till concentrated to that degree that 
a drop let fall on a leaf became a soft 
solid. The concentrated solution was set 
aside, and when it had crystallized, the 
whole was put on a filter of mat. The 
mother-lye that passed through, still rich 
in saltpetre, was added to a fre^ weak 
solution, to be evaporated again ; and the 
crystals, after having been examined, and 
freed from any other crystals of a different 
form, were either immediately dried, or, 
if not sufficiently pure, re-dissolved and 
crystallized afresh. The operations just 
described, were generally carried on at 
the nitre caves. In the province of the 
Seven Kories, besides extracting the salt 
at the caves, the workmen brought k 
quantity of the earth to their houses, 
where, keeping it under a shed protected 
from wind and rain, without any ad- 
dition excepting a little wood-ash, they 
obtain from it every third year a fresh 
quantity of salt. 

In tiieir mode of manufacturing gun- 
powder, which is very generally under- 
stood, there is not the least refinement. 
To proportion the constituent parts, scales 
are used, but not weights. The propor- 
tions commonly employed are five parts 
of saltpetre, and one of each of the other 
ingredients of sulphur and charcoal. The 
charcoal preferred is made of the wood of 
the parwatta tree. The ingredients moist- 
ened with very weak lime water, and a 
little of the acrid juice of the wild yam, 
are ground together between two fiat 
stones, or pounded in a rice mortar. 
After the grinding or pounding is com- 
pleted, the most seminated is collected, and 
carried in baskets to an adjoining stream, 
whei« it is well washed ; the lighter pa^- 
cles are got rid of by a rotary motion 
given to the basket in the operation ; and 
the residue, stiU wet, is transferred to shal- 
low baskets for careful examination.'— 
Jhr. Lavys Ceyl<m* 

ARiraMOMSTER. 

A French artist, M. Thomas, of Col- 
mar, Hononuy^ Director of the Phoenix 
Company, has obtained a brevet of inven- 
tion (patent) for a machine of calculation, 
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to be called Arithmoiueter. It has been 
presented to the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Natfona] Industry, and by it a 
persmi ttnacquainted with figures may be 
made to perform, with wonderful prompti- 
tude, all the rules of arithmetic. The 
taost complicated calculations are done as 
readily and exactly as the most simple; 
snxbs in multiplication and dirision of 
seren or eight figures require no more time 
tl^dioseof two or three. 

FTK® ARTS. 

Picture cf Shah Mum (the Great Mogut) 
ptrsenting the Grant of the I>ewannee 
to Lord Clive* 

The superb picture, now forming the 
thief omunent of the principal Commit- 
tee Hoorn in the East- India House, was 
presented to the Court of Directors by the 
Right Hon. Earl Powis, on Wednesday, 
the 25th day of October 1820 ; as more 
particularly appears by the following ex- 
tract from the Court’s Minutes upon that 
occasion : 

“The Chairman (George Abercrombie 
“ Robinson, Esq.) acquainting the Court, 
“ that E»1 Powis had been pleased to au- 
“ thorize him to intinaate a wish, on the 
** part of bis Lordship, to present to die 
Court a copy by Mr. West of his origi- 
“ nal painting, representing his father (the 
late Lord Clive) receiving the grant of 
“ the Pevmnnee from the Mogul : 

“ RKsonvnn, That the Chairman be re- 
“ quested to convey to Lord Powis the 
Court’s acknowledgments for his obhg- 
** ing offer, and to assure his Lordship 
that the Court will have great pleasure 
“ in accepting a picture, which represents 
“ one of the most important events in the 
administration of his distinguished an- 
cestor, and in tlie history of the £ast- 
“ India Company,** 

It appears from the annals of the time, 
that Rdbert Lord Clive, tl^ father of the 
present Earl Powis, returned to India, 
as Ftesident and Governor of Fort Wil- 
liam, at the latter end of the year 1764, 
and took bis seat at the Council Board on 
the Sd of May in the year 1765 ; and that, 
on the 25th June in the same year, he com- 
menced his journey to the Upper IVo- 
vinces, to pay his respects to the Emperor 
«9bah Alum (commonly called the Great 
Mogul), and to negociate for grants of 
certsln privileges to the Company from 
that monarch, in return for the very ex- 
pensive and acknowledged services ren* 
dered his Majesty, in rescuing and de- 
fending his person from tlie power of his 
enemies, and in securing to him, under 
the Company’s guarantee and protection, 
rile full possession of the province of Cora, 
and a portion of that of Allahabad, being 
a cession to his Majesty, as a royal de- 
mesne for the support of his royal dignity. 


His LoYdship arrived at the city of Al- 
lahabad, wh^ the Emperor then held 
his court, about the beginning of August 
1765, and by the 19th of that month he 
had succeeded in obtaining ftom his Ma- 
jesty, under his sign manual, the under- 
mentioned documents, called FirviaunSy 
granting or confirming to the Company, 
in perpetuity, the sevem advantages there- 
in particularized. 

1. A Firmoam for the Pewannee of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, dated 12th 
August 1765 ; the ceremony of presenting 
which by the Emperor to Lord Clive is 
the subject of the picture- 

2. A Firmaun confirming to the Com- 
pany the reversion of Lord Clivers Jag- 
heeVf agreeable to the 

before obtained, dated 12th Augtretl765. 

3. A Firmawi confirming to the Com- 
pany the possession of Burdwan, Midna- 
poor, Chittagbong, and the Zemindarry 
of the twenty-four Pergunnahs in Bengal, 
dated 12th August 1765. 

4. A Firmaun confirming the Com- 
pany’s possessions in the Carnatic. 

5. A Firmaun confirming to the Com- 
pany their possession of the five northern 
sircars in the Deccan. 

His Lordship also, during his stay at 
Allahabad, entered into a treaty of peace 
with Sujah Dowlah, dated 16th August 
1765, which was scaled and approved by 
the Emperor. By one article of this 
treaty Sujah Dowlah agrees to pay fifty 
lacks of rupees to the Company, in con- 
sideration of the great exi)eiise incurred 
in carrying on the war. Ihis peace was 
proclaimed in Calcutta the 9th September 
1765 ; on which day his Lordship, having 
resumed his seat at the Board, laid before 
his Council an extract from the proceed- 
ing^ of a Select Committee held on the 
7th September, upon his return to the 
Presidency, accompanying the copy of the 
treaty of peace concluded by him and 
General Camac on the part of the Com- 
pany, and by the Nabob, with Sujah Dow'- 
lah, and ratified by the Emperor, together 
with tile translation of the grant ^ the 
Peivannee, and of an agreement subscribed 
by the Nabob in consequence ; also trans- 
lations of foe Sunnuds from the Emperor, 
confirming to the Company their former 
possessions, and securing to them the re- 
version in perpetuity tff his Lordship’s 
Jagheer, 

Lord Clive, in his letter to foe Court 
of Directors, dated the 30th of September 
1765, writes thus : 

“ The Deu annee is the superintendency 
“ of all the lands, and the collection of 
“ all the revenues oftlie provinces of Ben- 

gal, Bahar, and Orissa. The assis- 
“ tance wliicb the Great Mogul had re- 

ceived from our arms and treasury, made 
“ him readily bestow foe grant upon the 
“ Company, and it is done in iho most 
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** eiFectual manner you can desire. The 
“ allowance for the support of the Nalwb’s 
“ dignity and power, and the tribute to 
“ his Majesty, must be regularly paid; 

the remain^r belongs to the Com- 
“ pany.** 

STATUE OF ISIS IK THE BRITISB MUSEUM. 

Among the beautiful specimens of Egyp- 
tian sculpture, which at once annihilates 
every argument of Winkelman’s, and 
other learned antiquaries, who would con- 
demn its principles as meagre, hard, and 
unfaithful to nature, may be ’cited the 
most exquisite fragment of a female sta- 
tue, probably of Isis, now lying in the 
vestibule of the British Museum. Tliis 
figure is perfect from the waist, and mea- 
sures about five feet. It is formed of one 
block of white marble, and is executed wi^ 
a softness and symmetrical beauty tliat vie 
with any statues of antiquity. 

The face appears to be the goddess Isis, 
and while it presents tlie Nubian cast of 
features, it is so delicately formed, that 
it breathes a most peculiar and winning 
softness of expression. The cheeks are 
high and prominent, but finely rounded 
and full ; the eyes so sharply sculptured, 
that they seem finished but yesterday. The 
mouth is all but breathing ; the lips hav- 
ing the marked breadth of expression, so 
perfectly the Egyptian style, with the 
small but highly important edge that marks 
their curve in speaking, which might ap- 
pear on the eve of taking place, from the 
masterly delineation of the mouth. This 
fine head was crowned by an asp diadem, 
with the usual folds or lappets falling down 
on the chest, as appears in all the figures 
of Isis, witli the Nubian features repre- 
sented on the sycamore sarcophagi which 
enclose the mummies. She has also the 
collar (the Rabid of the initiation), which 
is most delicately sculptured. • Indeed, 
tlie impressions which the contemplation 
of this figure excite, are those of wonder 
and astonishment, that a form of such 
beauty could have been the workmanship 
of an Egyptian artist. It has excellencies 
that will not fade by a comparison with 
any Grecian or Roman form that adorns 
the Museum, and the Egyptian goddess 
possesses the charm of attracting and ri- 
vetting the imaginatiott, and filling up a 
6eau ideal of character equally with any 
of the chrf'-d' cBuvres of the collection, and 
which arises from the extraordinary indi- 
viduality which its expressive contour, and 
inviting smile, peculiarly associate with it ; 
as is also the case with tlie celebrated Mem- 
non’s head, and all the higher class of 
Egyptian sculpture. Those, therefore, who 
contemplate these features and form, will 
acquire far higher notions of the excellence 
of Egyptian art than hitherto has been 
ascril^d to it« 


The classic writers of Greece and, of 
Rome have always declared Egypt to be the 
fountain and source of knowl^ge. These 
countries have borrowed tlie rules of art, 
and transported their obelisks to adorn th«r 
colonnades and forums; and Rome and 
the whole world, unto our own sera, have 
done full justice to the vast conceptions, 
the colossal and gigantic proportions of 
their temples, their statues, and their obe- 
lisks ; and above all, to the indestructible 
material they selected with such boldness 
and hardihood for their extraordinary la- 
bours, which defies all competition of 
modern skill, being of the basalts and 
oriental granite, hard and impenetrable 
to the e^e of all modern tools. To 
these genuine principles of grandeur 
and sublimity, developed in tiieir vastness 
and eternal duration, this pleasing and 
delicately-formed statue, as well as many 
of the busts and precious relics collected 
for the last ten years from this ancient 
land, now lay claim also to the majestic 
and the beautiful. They differ, indeed, in 
many striking essentials from the celebra- 
ted statues of Greece and of Rome, but 
they combine in tliemselves such excel- 
lencies, as to render a disquisition into 
their first principles of comjjosition very 
desirable; and, placed as they now are in 
the vestibule even of the Elgin marbles, 
the works of Phidias, in the face almost 
of those forms of matchless excellence, it 
would be highly pleasing to trace how, 
in such a fearful collision, they still main- 
tain their attraction, and by what charm 
they thus fascinate tlieir beholder to linger 
around their austere and smiling forms, 
which appear breathing forth through lips 
all but animated, the astonishing and 
mystic secrets of their venerable forms.— 
Gent, Mag, Jan, 1822, 

FRKMIUMS OFFERED BY “ TH* SOCIETY FOR 
THE EKCOURAGEMENT OF ARTS, MAKU- 
PACTURES, AND COMMERCE.” 

India Paper for Copjyer-^plate Printing, 
To the person who shall communicate 
to the Society the best account of the 
process employed in India or China for 
the manufacture of paper used in Eng- 
land for coppcr-plate printing, and known 
by the name of India paper, together with 
an account of the materials from which 
such paper is made gold meddle or 
Jifty gidneas. ' 

[{^)ecimens of the paper, not less than 
one ream, with samples of the materials 
in their raw or unmanufactured state, and 
satisfactory certificates signed by the Se- 
cretary of the Government, or Board of 
Trade of the respective settlement in the 
East- Indies, to be produced to tlie Socie- 
ty on> or Wore the first Tuesday in 
March 1823, or 1824.] 
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Wwd from New South Wales. 

To the person who, previous to Feb. 
1&2S, shall import into Great Britain or 
Ireland, the greatest quantity, not less than 
two tons, of fine wool, the produce of New 
South Wales gold medal. 

fPh^er certificates, with the bilk of 
lading, and samples of the wool, to be 
produced to the Society, on or before the 
last Tuesday in February 1823.] 

For the nest great^t quantity, not less 
than one ton, on sh nilar conditions ;-^the 
silver medal. 


Fine Wool from New South Wales. 

To the person who shall produ<» to the 
Society the finest sample of wool, the 
produce of New South Wales, superior to 
the best &ULon or Spanish ; — the gold 
medal. 

[Not less than fourteen lbs. of the wool 
to be produced to the Society, on or before 
the last Tuesday in February 1823, to- 
gether witli certificates, tliat at least five 
cw't. equal to the smnple has been imported 
by the claimant.] 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A Dictiohaet or* thb Chinese Lan- 
guage, in Ihree Parts. (1. Chinese and 
English, arranged under the Chinese Keys, 

Chinese and English, arranged Alpha- 
betically. 3. English and Chinese.) By 
R. MoVrison, D.D. Vol. I.— No. IV., 
being tlie end of Vol, 1st. of the hirst 
Part; to winch is added, an Index of 
English Words, Phrases, and Subjects, con- 
tained in the volume. I^Iacao. royal 4to. 

“ Six years have elapsed since the first 
number of this Dictionary was presented 
to the public; and the fourth number now 
completes the third quarto volume which 
has been published. The progress of the 
work, has been slow, and is discouraging ; 
although blame cannot fairly be attributed 
to any person connected with it. I'here 
is, however, in the three volumes thus 
finished, a completeness which single 
numbers do not possess; and it is the 
author’s purpose to desist from issuing 
single numb^ in future, to prevent tlieir 
being dispersed and lost. Another volume 
in quarto, containing the English and Chi- 
nese, is designed to appear next ; but as 
the writing and the printing of it depend 
each on the health of a single individual, 
no pledge can be given as to the time, 
^nce this work was commenced, tlie 
Monardis of England and of China have 
been laid in the grave; and myriads of 
their subjects have gone with them to the 
eternal world: the author, fully sensible 
of the brevity and uncertainty of life, 
will not thn^efbre unnecessarily protract 
his undertaking." 

CniNxsx Novels, translated from the 
Ordinal. To which are added. Proverbs 
and Moral Maxims, collected from their 
Classical Books and other Sources; the 
whole prefaced by Observaijons on the 
Language and literature of China. By 
John Francis Davis, F. R, S. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

No, IIL of ZootoGicAL Reseabches 
IK TB* Island or Java ; with c^oured 
Figures Native Quadrupeds and Birds. 
By Thomas Horsfieid, M.D. F.L.S. 
royal4to. Is. 


Journal of a Vism* to some Parts of 
Ethiopia, By George Waddington, E^q., 
Fellow of Trinity- College, Cambridge; 
and the Rev. Barnard Hanbury, of Jcsus 
College, A.M. F.A.S. With Maps 
and other Engravings. 4to. 21. bds. 

Travels along the Mediterraneak 
AND Parts adjacent ; in company with 
the Earl of Belmore, during the years 
1816-17-18: extending as far as the se- 
cond Cataract of the Nile, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Balbec, &c. &c. Illustrated 
by Plans and other Engravings. By 
Robert Richardson, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1/. 4s, bds. 

The Universal Traveller, contain- 
ing the popular Features and Contents of 
the best Standard Modem Travels in the 
Four Quarters of the World. By Samuel 
Prior, Illustrated with One Hundred 
Engravings. }2mo. I Os. 6d, bound. 

Recollections AND Reflections, Per- 
sonal and Political, as connected with 
Public Affairs, during the Reign of 
George III. By John Nichols, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo, 19s. bds. 

Sermons, delivered chiefly in the Cha- 
pel of the East-India College, By the 
Rev. Charles Webb Le Bas, A.M., Ph>- 
fessor of Mathematics in the East India 
College, Hertfordshire ; Rector of St. 
Paul, Shad well ; and late Fellow of Tri- 
nity-College, Cambridge. 8vo. lOj, 6d. 
boards. 


New Editions. 

A View of the History, Literature, 
and Mythology of the Hindoos; in- 
cluding a Minute Description of their 
Manners and Customs, and Translations 
from their prindpal Works. By William 
Ward, of l^rampore. Arranged accord- 
ing to the order of the original work 
printed at Serampore. 3 vols. 8vo, 
R. 1 6s. bds. 

Travels in Palestine, through the 
Countries of Bashan and GUead, J^st of 
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the River J^dan t including a Visit to £ssav on th* TneonT or th« Earth. 
the Cities of Geraza and Gamala, in the By M. Cuvier, With Mineralogical 
Decapolis. By J. S. Buckingham. Por- Illustrations, by Prof, Jamieson. Fburth 
trait, &c, 2 vols^ 8vo, edition, with additions. 8vo. 125. bds. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 

MILITARY GENERAL ORDER. 

NACrORK SUBSXDIART FORCE, 

Head QuarterSy Calcuttay Sepl, 19, 1821, 

With reference to Government Genera 
Orders, under the date the 11th August 
1821, directing the relief of the troops of 
the Madras iSesidency, now at Nagpore, 
by a division of Bengal troops, his Exc. 
the Commander-in- Chief is pleased to 
issue the instructions hereafter detailed, 
regarding the movement of the troops to 
carry the above relief into effect, and to 
compose the Nagpore Subsidiary Force 
under the command of Col. J, W, Adams, 
C.B., which is to be formed of the follow- 
ing strength, viz, 

1 Troop of Native Horse Artillery. 

1 Regiment of Light Cavalry. 

2 Companies of European Artillery, 

1 Regiment of European Infantry. 

4 Battalions of Native Infantry, and 

1 Company of Pioneers. 

On the arrival at Hussingabad of the 
8th regt. of Lt. Cav., the whole of tlie 
troops at that station, Artillery, &c. &c., 
and establishment of every description at- 
tached, with exception to the company of 
Golundauze, are to be put in motion for 
Nagpore, under the personal command of 
Col. Adams, who give such direc- 
tions as he shall deem most expedient re- 
garding die order of movement. 

The 1st bat. 26th regt. Nat. Inf,, now 
under orders for Hussingabad, is to con- 
tinue its rout to Nagpore, under such in- 
structions as Lieut, Col. Lamb may be fur- 
nished with by Col- Adams, to whom he 
will regularly' report progress after the 
commencement of his march from Delhi. 

Four companies from the battalion at 
Gurrawarrah or Nursingpore, are in fu- 
tiure to be stationed ‘at Hussingabad, and 
to be detached there for that purpose from 
the former post, at such period as Col. 
Adams may deem proper. 

The head-quarters of the company of 
Golundauze now at Hussingabad, are to 
be withdrawn to Saugur whenever Col. 
Adams may be able to dispense witli its 
services ; leaving however the necessary 
details for the duties of Asseerghur, Bai- 
tool, and Gurrawarrah. 

His Majesty’s 24th Foot, being the regt. 
of European Inf, fixed on by the Gov. 
G«q, in Couucil to be stationed at Nag- 


pore, will hold itself in readiness to march 
from Cawnpore in progress to its desti- 
nation on or about the 15th Nov, next, 
agreeably to a route which will be furnished 
to the Commanding-Officer from the Qr. 
Mast. Gen.’s department. 

Die 6th company 1st bat. of Artillery is 
to march from Cawnpore to Allahabad on 
the 15th Oct* next, and relieve the 7t!i 
company 2d bat., which latter, on being 
relieved, will march to Nagpore. 

Die 2d coinpany 3d bat., and the 9th 
company 4th bat, of Artillery, will march 
from Dum-Dum on the 1st of Nov. next, 
under the command of tlie Senior Officer, 
by the new road towards Dinapore and 
Allahabad. 

On the arrival of the detachment at the 
former station, the 9th company 4th bat. 
will relieve tlie 11 th company of the same 
bat, which latter, on being relieved, will 
join the head-quarters of the 4th bat. at 
Cawnpore, 

On the arrival of the 2d company 3d 
bat. at Allahabad, the company 1st bat, 
will return to Cawnpore. 

Die Gun Lascar Companies, attached' 
to tlie above companies of Artillery, are to 
move with them. 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

Gei/ieral Orders hy the Commander’4n^ 

Chief.^Head Quarters, Calcuita, 25tA 

Aug. 1821. 

At a European General Court Martial, 
of which Lieut. Col. Macleod, C.B., of the 
artillery regt., was President, assembled 
at Cawnpore on Tuesday the 22d of May 
1821, Mr. Geo. Daly, Apothecaiy, doing 
duty in the hospital of His Majesty’s 8th 
Lt. Drags., was arraigned on the under- 
mentioned charge, viz.: 

‘‘ For being drunk in the hospital on 
the night of the 2 2d July 1821, and bleed- 
ing a patient while in that state, about the 
hour of half-past nine, p.m.” 

Upon which charge the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding and Sentence, — ** Die Court 
having maturely weighed the whole of the 
evidence before them, together with what 
the prisoner has urged in his defence, are 
of opinion that he is guilty of tiie crime 
laid to his charge, which being in breach 
of the articles of war, they do sentence him, 
the said George IMy, Apothecary, to be 
placed at the bottom of the list of Ass^t- 
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ant Apothecaries.'* Approved and Con- 
prme<L (Sgned) HiiLSTnfOs. 

W. G. Patricksox, 
Qffg. Dep. Adj. Genl. of the Army. 

General Orders hy the Commaruler-in^ 

Chief. — Head QMarterSf Calcutta, 25th 

Aug. 1821. 

At a Native General Court Martial as- 
sembled at Hussingabad on the 23d July 
1821, Benick Sirdar, bearer in the service 
of Brev.Maj, Biggs, of the Horse Artil- 
lery Brigade, was arraigned on the under- 
mentioned charges, viz.T 

1st. “ For having, on the evening of 
ilie 1 7th instant, wantonly, and without 
the smallest provocation, thrown some 
water over me on his being reproved on 
account of its being dirty-^ making use at 
the same time of highly improper lan- 
guage. 

2d. ‘‘ IiV>r having violently assaulted and 
struck me on the face on the evening of 
Jhe 17th instant, when I told him he 
should be conhned in the Guard for his 
riotous conduct. 

“ (Signed) J.A. Biggs, Brev. Maj., 
Horse Brigade.” 

Hussingabad, 19th July 1821*” 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding and Sentence . — The Court 
Iiaving duly weighed tlie evidence for the 
prosecution, together with what the pri- 
soner has urged in his defence, is of opi- 
nion, that he, Benick, is guilty of both the 
charges preferred against him, and sen- 
tences him to receive five hundred lashes 
(500) in the usual manner, at such time 
and place as His Exc. the Commander- 
in- Chief may deem proper.” Approved 
and confirm^, (Signed) Hastings. 

The punishment awarded is to be in- 
flicted on the prisoner in such proportion 
and at such time as the Officer command- 
ing the Nerbuddah field force may think fit. 

W. G. Patrickson, 
Oflg. Dept. Adjt. Genl. of the Army. 

General Order, by the Commander4n~ 

Chief i — Head Quartei'S, Calcutta, 21 tk 

Aug. 1821. 

At a General Court Martial held at 
Kmra, on Monday, the 25th day of June, 
in the Year of our Lord 1821, private 
IHivid Flannery of His Majesty’s 17th 
llragoons, was arrmgned upon the under- 
mentioned charges, viz.: 

“ For violent and insubordinate con- 
duct in the barracks of the regt., on the 
l9th May 1821, in the following instances, 
viz.: 

1st. “ In having resisted a Guard or- 
deredjo take him prisoner, and in having 
attacked the said Guard with a drawn 
»wofd. 
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2d. “ In having forcibly made his 
escape from the escort who were conduct- 
ing him a prisoner to the Guard Room, 
and in having, when the Guard again at- 
tempted to seize him, furiously assaulted 
Serjeant Gallahar, being then in the exe- 
cution of his office.” 

Upon which Charge the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Opinio7i. — Tlie Court having most ma- 
turely considered the first instance of the 
charge, viz. in having resisted a guard 
ordered to take him prisoner, and in hav- 
ing attacked the said guard with a drawn 
sword,” with the evidence adduced in sup- 
port thereof, together with the defence, 
and the evidence on the part of the pri- 
soner, private David Flannery, are of 
opinion, that he is Guilty of the same. 

The Court having further considered 
the second instance of the charge, viz. “ in 
having forcibly made his escape from the 
escort who were conducting him a pri- 
soner to the Guard Room, and in having, 
when the Gward again attempted to seize 
him, furiously assaulted Seijeant Gallaher, 
being then in the execution of his office;” 
with the evidence thereon, and also what 
has been alleged in the defence on tlie said 
second instance of the charge, are of opi- 
nion, that the prisoner, private David 
Flannery, is guilty of the same, with the 
exception of ffie term “ forcibly.” 

Sentence.’^The Court having found the 
prisoner guilty, as above stated, which be- 
ing violent and insubordinate conduct, and 
in breach of the Articles of War, they do 
therefore sentence him, private David 
Flannery, to be placed in solitary confine- 
ment for the space of twelve calendar 
months (1 2) at sucli place as His Excellency 
the Commander- in- Chief may please to 
direct. Confirmed. 

(Signed) Chas. Colville, Lieut.gen. 

Remarks by the Commander^in-Chief. 

1st. The Court upon this trial fell into 
a material error in entering upon evidence 
as to the former deseition of one of the 
witnesses for the prosecution, with the in- 
tention, at tlie instance of the prisoner, of 
rejecting his testimony, had it been proved. 

2d. Tlie crime of desertion had its dis- 
tinct punishments allotted to it, and is not 
deemed to involve that species of peijury 
to which the law attaches the lasting in- 
famy of making the person, found guilty 
of it, incompetent to give his evidence in a 
Court of Justice. 

Sd. Major-General Cook will receive 
instructions through the Adjutant-General 
respecting the place of confinement of tlic 
prisoner. 

The foregoing order is to be entered in 
the general order book, and read at tlie 
head of eveiy' regiment in His Majesty^ 
service in India. * 
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By Order of tlie Most Nob!e the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, x 

Thos. McMahon, Col. A. G. 


CALCUTTA. 

MILITARY GENERAL ORDER. 

OROMJSDARY CORPS. BADBELEY^S 

FRONTIER HORSE. 

Fort IVUUam, Aug. 18, 1821. 

Tlie Dromedary Corps is directed to be 
disbanded on the 1st October next. 

The Most Noble the Governor- General 
in Council is pleased to grant to the local 
officers attached to tliis corps a donation 
of one year’s pay and allowances, at tlie 
rate of 200 rups. per mensem to a Lieut., 
and 150 rups. to a Comet. 

The native officers and men are also au- 
thorized to draw a donation of one month’s 
pay, to -enable them to return to their 
homes and families. 

The local officers will consider them- 
selves discharged the service from the 1st 
October next, the date on which the corps 
will be disbanded. 

The grenade howitzers, arms, and 
stores in use with the Dromedary Corps 
are directed to be sent into the Delhi Ma- 
gazine ; the camels to be delivered over to 
the Commissariat, and the European Ar- 
tillery detail placed at the disposal of His 
Exc. the Commander- in- Chief. 

The discharged native officers and men 
will, on application to the Resident at 
Delhi, be indulged with grants of land in 
the Waste Bhattee country, the same as 
was sanctioned to similar ranks in the dis- 
banded Rampoorah Local Cavahy. 

As the position occupied by the two 
corps of Irregular Cavalry, called “ Skin- 
ner’s Horse,” will hereafter be generally 
distant from each other, which renders it 
inconvenient to the public service that 
they should be continued under the same 
Commandant, His Lordship in Council 
directs that the 2d corps sh^l, from the 
1st October, be placed under the command 
of Capt. Baddeley, of the 24th regt, N.I., 
being from that date designated “ Bad- 
deley ’s Frontier Horse.” 

W, Casement, Lieut. Col, 

Sec. to Gov. Mil. Dept. 

COURT MARTIAL 

ON CAPT. W. VINCENT, NATIVE INFANTRY. 

General Orders, by the Coinmander-in'‘ 
Chi^, — Head Qwarifm, Calcutta, V6tk 

' AugA^2l. 

At a European General Court Martial, 
assembled at Fort William, on Friday the 
6th day of July 1821, of which iVlajor- 
General Thomas Hardwicke, Artillery 
Regt., is President, Captain W. Vincent, 
of ffie 2d bat. 20th regt. N. I., was arraigned 
oa the undermentioned charges, iyi%, 
Asiatic Jottrn, — No, 77* 


1st. “ For conduct, unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, 
in having, at Fort Marlborough, on the 
Island of Sumatra, on or about the lOth 
of April 1820, tampered wdth Dowkul 
Puttak, liavildar, Gunderup Sing, Bus- 
sunt Sing, Jalim Sing, and Shaick Moo- 
keem, sepoys of the Fort Marlborough 
Local Corps, w'ith the view of inducing 
them to withhold part of their evidence on 
the trial of Sabadar Shaick Noof Ma- 
homed. 

2d. “ For having, on the same occasion, 
held to Dowkul Puttuk, havildar Gun- 
derup Sing, Bussunt Sing, Jalim Sing, 
and Shaick Mookeem, sepoys of the Fort 
Marlborough Local Corps, language and 
arguments tending to create discontent ; 
and endeavouring to impress on them that 
the service of tlie Fort IMarlborough Local 
Battalion was disgraceful to them as Ben- 
gal Sepoys ; the wffiole of such conduct, 
or any part thereof, being totally subversive 
of military discipline, and in breach of the 
Articles of War.” 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : — 

Sentence . — “ The Court having maturely 
considered the evidence before them, are 
of opinion, with regard to the first charge, 
that Capt Vincent is not guilty ; and the 
Court do acquit him. 

With regard to the second charge, the 
Court are of opinion that Capt. Vincent 
is guilty ; and the Court do therefore ad- 
judge him to lose a portion of his mnk, 
by being placed in the list of Captains in 
the Army between Captain Diomas Diindas 
and Captain Thomas Travers, and having 
the date of liis future rank as Captain in 
the Army and in his regiment, dated the 
2d of June 1816.” 

Approved. (Signed) Hastings. 

Remarks by His Exc. the Most Noble 
the Comraander-in- Chief : 

The Commander-in- Chief concurs in 
the decision of the Court the more readily 
because he is satisfied that certain objec- 
tionable points in Capt. Vincent’s defence 
w'ere regarded as aggravating the original 
transgression. Contemplating, however, 
the length of time during which Capt. 
Vincent has been in arrest, though it arose 
partly from his summoning froin distant 
quarters witnesses wlio appear to have been 
little capable of extenuating his conduct. 
His Exc. is pleased to remit the penalty : 
sinj>e the publicity of the sentence, with 
the Commander-in- Chief’s declaration of 
its being in itself justly measured and ap- 
plied, must be deemed a serious punish- 
ment. 

Capt. Vincent is released from arrest, 
and directed to join the detachment of liis 
corps at Barrackpore. 

Jas. Nicol, Adj.gen. of the Army. 
Vot. XIII. 3 Q 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department. 

Oct 5. Mr. W. 'Woollen, to be Ad- 
ditional Regi:,ter of the Zilkh Court at 
Jessore, 

Nov. 9. ]\Ir. J. Venn, nn assistant in 
the Office of the Register to the Court of 
Sudder Dewanny Auawlut and Nizamut 
Adawlut. 

Mr. Robert Carlow, Register of the 
Zillah Court of ITooghly. 

Mr. J. F. M. Reid, Register of ditto 
of Nuddeah, 

Mr H. S. Old.^eld, Register of ditto 
of Agrali. 

Territorial Department. 

Sept. 28, Mr R. IMangles, Assistant to 
the Secretary to the Board of Coininission- 
ers in tlie Ceded and Conquered Pro- 
vinces, 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, cS.c. 

Alteration of Ttcink. 

Aug. 18. Lieut. Col. Wm. Agnew, of 
Infantry, to rank from 20th Feb. 1821, 
in succession to darns, promoted. 

Major James Robertson, 11th regt. 
N I., ditto, ditto. 

Capt. J. W, Jones, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Lieut. col. J. Cock, of Infantry, from 
20th March 1821, in ouccession to Camp- 
bell, deceased. 

Major William Baker, 2Ist] egU N. I., 
ditto, ditto. 

Capt, John Cornwall O’Dell, ditto, 
ditto, ditto. 

Lieut. Wm. H. Halford, ditto, ditto, 
ditto. 

Lieut. Col. Jolm Gibbs, of Infantrjqfrom 
5th May 1821, in succession to A. Max- 
well, invalided. 

Major Arthur Manners, 16th regt. N I., 
ditto, ditto. 

Capt. Lewis R. Stacy, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Lieut. W. Hickey, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Lieiit.col. William Lcdie, of Infantry, 
from 25tb 'May 1821, in succession to 
G- H. Fagan, deceased. 

Major R. J. Dawes, 19ffi regt. N.I,, 
ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Capt. William Led He, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Lieut. Geo. Burney, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

CulcuWt Journal. 

Tlie Calcutta Journal of the 2 1 st Nna^'. 
contains an account of a legal proceeding 
of some interest. It will perhaps lie re- 
collected that, -ome time since, a corres- 
pondence t. ok place between Mr. Bucking- 
I»am, the Editor <'f )iie Calcutta Journal, 
sr.d the GovTumenl Secretary at Calcutta, 
in which notice wa^ g;\en that Mr. Buck- 
ingham's license to reside in India w'ouM 


be annulled, if articles which the Govern- 
ment should ji>dge to have violated “ the 
laws of moral candour and essential jus- 
tice” ajipeared in his paper. Subsequent- 
ly to this, however, a bill of indictment 
was preferred against IVIr. Buckingham 
for libel, and found by the Grand Jury of 
Calcutta. Lesides the Calcutta Journal, 
there are twm other papers at Calcutta, the 
John Bull and Xlxe Ilurlcarv ,* andwdiile ]Mr. 
Buckingham’s cause remained to be tried, 
much discussion took place in these papers 
on the matter of the alleged libel, the two 
other papers being violent opponents of 
Tvlr. Buckingham’'!. In the course of 
tins controver‘-y, several letters appeared 
in the Calcutta Journal, which the Go- 
vernment consti'ued into attempts to im- 
pede the administration of justice; and 
Mr, Spankie, the Advocate- General, ap- 
plied to the Supreme Court for a rule to 
siiow cause why a criminal information 
sliouid not be filed against Mr. Bucking- 
ham for these several publications. The 
rule to show cause w'as granted on the 8th, 
and cause was showm against the rule on 
the 1 6th of November. Tlie alleged li- 
bellous matter, w'hich was contained in 
publications of considerable length, wais 
chiefly concentrated in the following pas- 
sages : — 

“ It is rumoured, that after a stormy 
debate, which lasted till a late hour yester- 
day afternoon, a small majority of the 
Grand Jury w'ere prevailed upon, not 
■without great difficulty and strenuous ef- 
forts, to return a true l)ill on the matter of 
the united Secretaries versus Buckingham, 

“ The difficulty experienced in this pre- 
liminary stage, it is to be hoped, is only 
the precursor to tiic greater difficulties that 
await the Holy League in the fiuther pro- 
gres-, of their operations. ” 

Tliere wa'* also a call for ‘‘ the names of 
the Grand Jury,” and a remark that tiie 
prosecution was a confession, on the part 
of the prosecutors, that they needed white- 
washing, w ith some other observations of 
the same kind. Mr. Fergusson, the Ad- 
vocate-General, and other Counsel, ad- 
dressed tlie Court at great length ; after 
which, the Hon. Sir I'l. H. East, Chief 
Justice, and Sir A. Buller, were of opinion, 
that a criminal information should be 
granted ; and it was granted accordingly. 
Sir F. Ivlacnaghten, the other Judge on 
the Bench, is said to have declared his 
opinion, “ that the Court did not possess 
the power to grant criminal informations 
at all.” — London Paper, 

[We have received the numl>ers of the 
Calcutta Journal which contain tlie law'- 
report above alluded to ; but tlic speeclies 
of Sir Anthony Buller and of the Ad\o- 
cate General are there given in *=0 small a 
compass, and those of the Counsel for (he 


* There arc lAew'ise several othcra.— iiV. 
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Defendant so very f idly ^ that wc deem it 
expedient to wait ibr further inforruatioa 
before w& offer any additional statement 
to tlie perusal of our readers. ] 

CALCUTTA SCHOOL BOOK SOCIETY. 

Vrotecdings of the Foiath Annual 
General feet mg. 

On Tuesday the 25th Sept. 1821, was 
held at tlie Town Hail in Calcutta, the 
Fourth Annual General Meetint;- of the 
subscriberjj and friends of the SlIiooI-GooIv 
S ociety. 

Althouydi the violence of the weather 
unfortunately prevented many of the friends 
of the institution fi'oai being piescnt on this 
occasion, the meeting was very respectably 
attended. 

B Bayley, E q. being called to 
the chair, on tlu motion of the Hon. tl.^* 
Chief Justice, ro id the report of the Com- 
mittee’s proceedings since the last General 
IBeeting of September 1820. 

After noticing the depressed state of the 
funds at the period of the last Annual 
Meeting, and t!je consequent emliurras-,- 
ment experienced in the vigoio^is jirosecu- 
tion of the objects of the instituUhm, tiic 
report proceeded to explain the measures 
adopted by the Committee, with a, view to 
procure for the institution the pecuniary 
aid and suppoi't of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. 

The correspondence on tliis the 

whole of wliich was read as a part of the 
report, was extremely interesting ; and the 
friend', of the ia-,titatioa will be liighiy 
gratified by the perusal of the following 
extracU of the letter announcing the reso- 
lutions of Government on the subject of 
the Committee’s application. 

Extracts. 

Tt is impossible for a Government, 
which has the welfare {)f its subjects at 
heart, to behold without cordial gratifica- 
tion and apjilatise, tlie exertions of so re- 
spectable a body of individuals, applied to 
the honourable object of ameliorating tlie 
condition of their fellow creatures, by the 
dissemination of knowledge and moral im- 
provement. 

“ These feelings too are, on the present 
occasion, entirely unalloyed by any ob- 
jections as to the instruments and nicxma by 
which the benevolent purpO'.e of the ydiooi- 
Book Society are prosecuted. It ap[)ears 
that Europeans, Mussulmans and Ilin- 
doos, are combined in the noble cause of 
dilFiising light and information througliout 
this land of ignorance ; and the principles 
on which tlie plans of the Society are con- 
ducted, are as unequivocally declared, as 
they are wisely and uuexccptionably 
framed. 

•*'“ The institutions for the promotion of 
education in the mother-country have had, 
from their coinmencement, the countenance 


of the moit illustrious patronage, and have 
been invariab!}’’ supported by all ranks in 
the United Kingdom. It well became, 
therefore, the projectors of your association 
to hold up this eminent example for imita- 
tion In these provinces. 

“ EnterUining tliese sentiments, tiie 
Governor-General in Council can have no 
hesitation in giving your application his 
mo'jt favourrble consideration ; and sup- 
porting Yoar Society, by the bounty and 
protection of Goveriunciit, while its con- 
cerns are so judic’ou ^Iy administered, and 
the 'present a\owed and prudent principles 
of the institution are maintained without 
variation. 

Tiie Hon. the Court of Directors 
have already evinced their disposition to 
aid the extension of tiie beneliis of educa- 
tion a.iiong tiie native by sanctioning a 
1 'y donation for tlie sup'port of the 
S ' oiiginaliy establiT.ed by the late 
iMr. ?tray, at Chinsiirah ; and his Exc in 
Council theret'oie cannot entertain any 
doubt that the Hon, Court will approve a 
liberal cuniiibutiuu on the part of this Go- 
vernment to a Sociery, tiirough wliose 
agency tlie source^ of improvement, vvhidi 
tiie Hon. Court has countenanced, have 
been so w isely augmented. 

“ Irdkienced by the:,e considerations, 
his Exc in Council is of opinion, that tlie 
Society, of which you are the representa- 
tive,, has peculiar claims on the liberality 
of Government, The pursuits in whicii 
you lie engaged, tend to fulhl an object 
of nat'onal solicitude ; and, by extricating 
the Soc.ety fioiii it,> pecuniary difficulties, 
the Government, to a certain degree, ac- 
complishes its own views and wishes, for 
the I::q;piness of the people stibjected to its 
rule. 

“ His Exc. in Council accordingly 
commands me to inform you, that the Sub- 
Treasurer w'ill be autliorized to place at 
the disposal of the Treasurer of your So- 
ciety the sum of seven thousand rupees, 
and to pay to his order monthly the sura of 
live hundred rupees, commencing from the 
1st instant. The above donation and al- 
hiwance, how^ever, must be subject to tlie 
confirmation of the Hon. tlie Court of 
Directors. 

I have, O.C. 

(Signed) C. Lu^iiinctox, 

St-c. to Govt. 

Council- Chamber, May 4, 1821.” 

It is very justly observed by the Com- 
mittee, in leferring to the above coimniini - 
catio 1 , that t^e value of the pecuniary aid, 
thus Pberally granted, is gicatly augment- 
ed by the favourable* sentiments which Go- 
vernment has recorded of the character and 
utility of the institution ; it may indeed !»e 
reasonably hoped that the expression of 
those sentiments w ill tend to secure addi- 
tional support to the institution from the 
community at large, and will completely 
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remove some unfounded notions which 
have been supposed to prevail in regard to 
the principles and objects of the Society. 

.Ajoongst other points of miscellaneous 
information contained in the report, the 
recent establishment of a School-Book So- 
ciety at Penang, the successful progress of 
similar institutions at Madras and Bom- 
bay, and the endowment by Government 
of a Hindu College at this Presidency, for 
the encouragement of the study of Shans- 
kreet, and, through the medium of that 
language, of general literature, were par- 
ticularly alluded to. 

Mr. H. Wilson has consented to super- 
intend tlie publication of the Six first 
Books of Euclid in the Shanskreet lan- 
guage on account of the School-Book So- 
ciety ; and the republication of extensive 
editions of many of the Society’s most use- 
ful elementary works, which are now out of 
print, has been recently determined on. 

The state of the Society’s finances, as 
shewn in the Treasurer’s accounts, exhi- 
bited a balance of about 3,000 rupees 
against the institution on the date of the 
meeting ; and the continued support and 
zealous exertions of all those, who are 
friendly to the education of the natives, are 
urgently required, to meet tlie increasing 
demands of the Institution, and to enable it 
to secure those extensive benefits, which, 
with adequate means, it is so well calculated 
to difiiise amongst the inhabitants of these 
.populous provinces. 

After the report had been read, Sir E. 
H, East addressed the meeting to the fol- 
lowing effect . 

“ It is quite unnecessary to expatiate, 
before the gentlemen present, upon the 
great value nnd importance of the report 
which has just been read, and which could 
not fail to convey the most lively satisfac- 
tion to all of us who take an interest in the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the 
people of this vast empire. That the funds 
of this Society should not have kept pace 
with its benevolent intentions, is not at ail 
surprising ; and very easily and satisfacto- 
rily accounted for, by the rapid and grow- 
ing exter.s' 0 !i of its field of action. But 
it must give genuine pleasure to every man, 
who has the same object at Iieart which has 
been advocated by the Society, to Icam 
that the Governor-General in Council, duly 
appreciating its pure intentions, its laud- 
able objects, its honest efforts, and its wise 
and pradent means— all tending to the 
useful instruction and progressive happi- 
ness of the native subjects, of every class 
and description, has generously and wisely, 
as became a paternal Government like that 
under which we have the happiness to live, 
extended his pecuniary assistance to our 
funds; affording thereby a noble example 
to the whole country, and an encourao-e- 
mentto every individual in it who has the 
good of his country at heart. I am per- 


suaded, Sir, that tliere would be no want 
of encouragement to the Society, from num- 
ber of Mussulman and Hindoo gentle- 
men and other respectable natives through- 
out the provinces, in addition to those who 
are associated with the British members 
for one common purpose in Calcutta, if 
the objects and works of the Society, as 
detailed in the report you have this day 
read, were but more generally known and 
understood. Every man of good sense 
would immediately appreciate the inesti- 
mable blessings of sound moral education, 
and valuable instruction in the useful arts 
of life, so well adapted to make good men 
and good subjects. Permit me, then, to 
urge and press upon you to adopt some 
convenient mode of making known your 
report to the provinces throughout India. 
Bring the business of this Swiety, com- 
posed as it is of British, Mussulman, and 
Ijindoo gentlemen, home to the knowledge 
and liousehoid concern of all ; and you 
cannot fail to secure the approbation of the 
most worthy and distinguished among 
them, and of receiving tlieir support. In 
conclusion, I beg leave to move that 
the report be approved and confirmed.” 

Sir E. H. East then moved that the re- 
port be adopted, and printed under the di- 
rection of the Committee, Tlie motion 
was seconded byH. Mackenzie, Esq., and 
unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of C. Lushington, Esq. 
seconded by Mr. Morrison, it was unani- 
mously resolved, that the thanks of the 
meeting be given to the President and 
Vice Presidents, and to tlie European and 
native Members of the Committee for tlieir 
past exertions ; and that they be requested 
to continue their services during the ensu- 
ing year. 

liie Chairman then rose, and after ex- 
pressing his regret that the severe indispo- 
sition of Mr. Montiign, the secretary. 
Lieutenant Bryce, the collector, and the 
Rev. Mr. Yates, secretary to the Sub- 
Committee in the Shanskreet and Benga- 
lee department, had prevented their atten- 
dance on this occasion ; adverted to the va- 
luable services which they had rendered to 
the Institution, and concluded by moving 
that the especial thanks of the Meeting be 
offered to those gentlemen, to James Cal- 
der, Esq. the treasurer, and to the native 
officers of the institution. 

This motion was seconded by Dr. Ca- 
rey, and unanimously agreed to. Mr. Lar- 
kins then rose, and after some preliminary 
observations with regard to the important 
aid which the Society had received from 
numerous individuals, native and Euro- 
pean, as well at the Presidency as in the 
interior of the country, moved, “ that the 
Meeting do offer tlieir giittefiil acknow- 
ledgments to aU those friends of the insti- 
tution, who have so ably and so successfully 
exerted themselves to promote tlie views 
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and objects of tbe Calcutta School-Book 
Society. 

This motion was seconded by Captain 
Beatson and unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr, Bayley, seconded 
by the Rev. Mr. Thomason, W. B. Mar- 
tin, Esq. was unanimoubly elected one of 
the V^ice- Presidents of the Society, in the 
room of C. T. Metcalfe, Esq., who had left 
the Presidency, 

The usual acknowledgments were then 
voted to the Chairman, and the meeting 
broke up.— Co/. Jour. 

MEL&XCHOLT ACCIDENTS ON THE RIVER 
HOOGHLY. 

We regret to state that letters from 
Kedgeree, wliich came up yesterday after- 
noon, contain tbe unwelcome and melan- 
choly details of the loss of a pleasure boat 
on the river, and of the lives oi almost 
all the persons who had the misfortune to 
be on board her. 

The boat, named the Claudine, belong- 
ing to Messrs. Henry Mathew and Co,, 
and one of the finest boats on the river, 
was lent to Doctor Morrison, for the 
purpose of going down to meet some of 
his family, expected from England in the 
ship William Miles, and he was accom- 
panied on the excursion by Mr. or Captain 
Lindsay. 

Tlicy arrived safely at Kedgeree, when, 
from tlie fineness of the weather, they were 
induced to continue their trip farther 
down, and accordingly proceeded onward. 
On the morning of the 10th, it blew very 
hard from the S. S. E. and they bore up 
to follow an Arab ship standing into the 
river, in order to speak her. The boat 
w'as low forward, and a fast sailer : and 
from the gentlemen insisting on carrying 
a heavy press of sail, she went bows under, 
filled, and instantly sunk. Out of twenty- 
six persons who were on board, including 
the tw'O gentlemen and twenty-four na- 
tives, only two persons were saved : — the 
Serang of tlie boat, a most careful and 
experienced man, and a bearer, who 
reached the shore. This dreadful acci- 
dent happened below the lower mooring 
buoy 'of Kedgeree, at about a quarter 
flood, and in the morning, though the 
Serang did not reach tne shore at Kedge- 
ree till five o’clock in the evening. 

The instant that this fatal accident was 
made known, the English gentlemen at 
Kedgeree applied to the Assistant Har- 
bour Master, who, with two other gen- 
tlemen, immediately went ofi' in the row 
boat, to see if any persons coulc^be found 
floating, but unfortunately it was too late. 
The Serang says, that he saw the two 
English gentlemen who were on board, 
clinging to a hen coop after tbe boat had 
sunk; and some faint hopes are enter- 
tained that they may possibly have had 


strength enough to reach die shore to tbe 
S. W. of Kedgeree. 

On the morning of the 11th, at about 
10, 30 A. M., the wreck of a brig passed 
up in sight of Kedgeree. The masts 
were gone, and notliing but her bowsprits 
remained above the hull. She appeared 
to have a boat hanging on her starboard 
quarter, but no person could be perceived 
on board her. 

The truth of this unfortunate accident 
is beyond doubt, as we have before us at 
this moment three several letters, detailing 
the particulars as we have given them. 
We should rejoice to hear the faint hope 
of their being yet saved, confirmed.— 
Cal. Jour., Oct- 13, 

We have waited with much anxiety for 
further advices from Kedgeree, in the 
hope that some intelligence might have 
arrived of the positive safety of the unfor- 
tunate individuals, whose melancholy fate 
it was our painful task to relate ;— but 
though rumours of various kinds have 
been abroad, we fear they rest on too slen- 
der a foundation to furnish much ground 
for hope, though to the friends of the 
parties they ought perhaps to forbid abso- 
lute despair. A note that we have seen, 
mentions that a sepoy had come up from 
Kedegree on Sunday, and stated that 
Captain Lindsay (of the Engineers) was 
drowned, but that Doctor Morrison (of 
Tirhoot) was saved, having reached the 
shore on a cask or tub; but no further 
particulars were known to him. Yester- 
day’s dawk brought letters from thence of 
a later date, however, than the period of 
this man’s leaving it ; and a paragraph 
from one of these, the only one that alludes 
to this unfortunate accident, does not cer- 
tainly offer much ground for hope, though 
it renders it possible that both may be safe. 
Up to die date of this, ^hich was written 
on Sunday, nothing more was known, 
and we give the paragraph in the writer’s 
own words 

“ Since my last to you we have had the 
hardest gale I ever witnessed at Kedgeree, 
and no doubt you have heard of the un- 
fortunate occurrence of the loss of the 
Clorinde pinnace, belonging to Mr. 
Matliew. Two Europeans were lost in 
her, Capt. Lindsay and Dr, Morrison. I 
had a friend of the latter staying with me, 
to whom he sent, desiring to ask if his 
vessel was fit to proceed on to Saugur 
(this was before the gale.) We sent word 
back, as the weather was precarious, that 
though there was no immediate danger, 
we thought he had better remain at 
Kedgeree, which advice tliey unfortunate- 
ly did not follow. Until to-day, I thought 
all hands but the Mangee had perished ; 
but two poor wretches found their way 
here tliis morning, stating themselves to 
have been driven a:diore on a spar as far 
down on the coast as Barcool ; from this 
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I am inclined to hope others may have 
been equally fortunate. The JVIangee, 
when he arrived here, declared every soul 
had gone down.** 

Another unfortunate accident happened 
on the river, on Sunday morning, by which 
three natives lo^t their lives. A dingay 
belonging to Mr, Richardson, containing 
eight persons, six men, an old woman, 
and a boy, was attempting to cross ; but 
the tide running very strong, they were 
carried athwart hawse one of the vessels 
lying above Smith’s Ghaut, by which the 
dingay was upset. Ihree of the men, the 
woman, and the boy, were picked up by a 
dingay sent off from the Macaulai/ brig, 
by a gentleman who happened to be look- 
ing out, and accidentally observed them 
floating down wth the stream.— 

Oct. 16. 

MISSION TO SIAM. 

The new ship John Adam, which left 
Calcutta yesterday, is proceeding, as we 
learn, with a special mission to Siam and 
other parts of the East, from whicli we 
hope great and mutual benefits may ulti- 
mately result. The following are the 
party embarked in the John Adam : 

John Crawfurd, Esq,,, Agent of the 
Governor General in charge of the ^Mission. 
Mrs. Crawfurd, who accompanies her hus- 
band on the voyage, and her infant child ; 
Captain Dangerfield, of the Bombay Army, 
Assistant to the Governor General’s Agent ; 
Mr. Finlayson, Surgeon and Naturalist ; 
and Lieutenant Rutherford, commanding 
the escort. 

The Agent of the Governor General is 
deputed, we understand, to the Court of 
Siam and Cochin-China, as his Lordsliip’s 
Envoy, with the view of extending or 
opening a commerce with countries known 
to possess a vast j)opulation, advanced civi- 
lization, and natural advantages of the 
highest kind. From the experienced ta- 
lents and extensive information of the 
gentleman so judiciously chosen for tin's 
mission, who is known by reputaduii at 
least to all the readers of his valuable w'ork 
on the Indian Archipelago, and the reports 
of the evidence given before the committee 
of the House of Lords, on the extendon 
of tl/e Eastern trade, it may be fairly pi e- 
sumed that all the advantages capable of 
being derived from enquiry and negocia- 
tion will be obtained. Two gentlemen of 
eminent scientific attainments accompany 
this mission, the objects of wliich are, we 
learn, wholly unconnected with political 
view's. AVe augur, therefore, most favour- 
ably of its issue, and wish it e\ cry possible 
success. — Cal. Journ. L’2. 

MOHORUM FESTIVAL, 

Our letters from Allahabad mention, 
that, notwithstanding the clasldng of the 


native festivals during the present sea‘«on, 
the Mohorum had passed over there quietly 
At first tliere was an appearance ot riot 
betw'een the parties of Hindoos and Mus- 
selmans, but the shew of two field-pieces 
in the tow'n, w'herethey w'ere stationed seme 
days, kept all quiet. The Musselmans, 
in order to testify that tliey had no wish 
to create dish instances, declined carrying 
their tajees at all ; and it ib even w hi spered 
that they acknowledge the custom to be 
contrary to the Koran, and for that reason 
they are ^e^olved not again to practise it. 
How far this is true time w ill deteniiine. — 
Jo/in EuUj Oct. 

W'EATHER, DISEASE, CROPS, &C. 

Allahabad, Oct L?, 18^1.— ‘‘ The wea- 
ther is now delightfully cool, the tlienr.o- 
metcr generally ranging from 78 to 84. 
The Bojah harvest promises a very fine 
crop, but owing to the dew's and lalls <>i 
rain, a considerable (juantity of the plant 
is affected with the diseases named by tlje 
natives Kindoolaml Bangeeia. Specimen'^ 
of both affections liave been transmitted to 
the AgncuUund Society .” — John Bull. 

Chumir, Oct. 10, lS21.—“ A species of 
fever has lately been gaining ground at 
this station and Benares. It made its first 
appearance on the 1st or 2d of this inondi 
among the natives, a number ot wiioin, 
and one European, have fallen victims to 
its rage ; another European has been affect- 
ed with the same disorder, and is not ex- 
pected to recover. One European died on 
the 9th of tile cholera, which Js the only 
case of the kind that has proved fatal lor 
these some months past. 

“ Grain of every kind is plentiful in 
our bazars, but the prices of sugars in- 
crease ; w’c can now only procure two anu 
tlirce (juarters and three seers per rupee ol 
the finer sort, wheieas, in former years, at 
this time, four and four and a-Lalt seers 
W'ere tlie regidar rates. 

“ Of the rising crop the ryots anticipate 
a plentiful harvest, favourable showcT* 
having fallen since the 1st of the inontli, 
at intervals of two and tliree da\s. 

The bodies of ten Europeans w'cre 
seen floating past Benares on the 4th, 
w'hich from their sw'ollen state had ap- 
parently been some time in the water. 

Tw o boats, in w hich w ere seven ser- 
jeants and two Europeans, from the Eu- 
ropean Regiment, in progress to the 
Upper Stations, to join native corps, w'cre 
swamped a little below Benares, but for- 
tunately no lives were lost, the whole party 
getting ^lideon shore.” 

Balamrc. — In a communication, winch 
we liave just received from our correspon- 
dent at Balasore, we axe furnished witii the 
following account of the weather in that 
quarter, and its effects up to the 13th Oct. 

The Equinox here was rather severe , 
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wc had no gale, but the rains and heavy 
torrents descending from the Neclghur and 
JMohr Bunge Hills laid the country for a 
space of forty-hve miles around entirely un- 
der water. Many hundreds of native habita- 
tions have been swept away, and a great 
number of cattle have perished. All in- 
tercourse was intercepted, and at one time 
we had nine dawks due. Luckily the 
water receded in duo course of time, other- 
wise the rice fields would have been all 
destroyed. The poor natives were, as 
might be expected, in a state of the ut- 
most alarm. 

“ Outlie 11th current, at two a.:m., we 
’were visited by a most tremendous gale, 
the wind commeiWing at N.W., veering 
gradually round to S.E., and at last shift- 
ing to N.E, ]My habitation, in which I 
was passing the night, came down ’with a 
terrible crash, and I had only just time 
to get out from under the tumbling wreck ; 
hut in such a night to walk three quarters 
of a mile, without shoes and »vithout 
clothing, was by no means an excursion 
of pleasure, altliough it was sufficiently 
novel At length, after much ftruggling, 

I reached my liouse in town : but hero old 
Boreas had also made great havoc, therain 
forcing its way into the interior in ton-ents. 
My situation was not now very enviable, 
but at last the long looked for daylight 
arrived, and it was strange enough to mark 
the ajipearance of the houses around. 

“ Those who are fond of visiting the 
scenes of ancient ruins, could, without 
going to Home or Egypt, have found here 
in our town a large field for contemplation, 
which I am almost sure would have sa- 
tisfied the most curious. But to give you 
an idea of the dreadful weather we hav e 
had, I need only state that the new dag- 
ger naut Iload, which is raised in many 
places as high as twenty feet above the 
adjacent level, was im<ler water, bridges 
and all, for a space of forty-five miles to 
my certain knowledge ; and I know a gen- 
tleman wlio came (lawk, in a boat over the 
road from tlie Soobonareka river to Bala- 
sorc, to the great amusement of us all. 
dliis important road, on which so much 
care and money had been expended, is 
now impassable in a great many places. 
An officer, who left this yesterday for 
Calcutta, had only proceeded a distance 
of four miles, when lie was obliged to 
come back again A large pucka bridge 
has vanished altogether ; and venerable 
trees of a patriarchal age have been forced 
to bend their proud and towering heads* 
down to a level with tlie soil from vv hich 
they originally rose. ” — Cal. Paper, Oi't.22. 

ARIUVALS AT THE rilKSlUENCY. 

From iMrs. Lumsden ; Miss 

F. Browne ; Miss A. Bron ne ; Lkut. T. 
Lumsden, H C. Aitillcry ; Lieut. Jtihn 


Davies, 2Sth Native Infantry; Mr. G. 
Browne, Writer ; Messrs. James Hannay, 
Charles Dawkins, James Green, Henry 
Fovvle, George H. Dyke, James Plow-* 
den, and Robert Codrington, Cadets ; 
Messrs. George Simons, and Richard 
Burnard, Assist. Surg, ; Messrs. Alfred 
Bonradaile, and Francis Clarke, Cadets ; 
IMr. John Arbuthnot, free merchant ; 
Messrs Charles O’Hara, and James Stein 
Maevitie, Cadets ; Mr. J. R. Oliver, free 
merchant; Mr. William Butler, free ma- 
riner ; Mr. John Hay ; Mrs, Clark ; 
Misses Julia and imey Clark ; Capt. B. 
Blake ; Messrs. J. Cromelin and W, 
George, Cadets; Mr. James Shanks ; 
Major Gall ; Messi*s. S. Durham and J. 
Macdowell, surgeons ; Capt, N. Bucke ; 
Capt. W, Wilson ; 3Iessrs. P, Lamb, J. 
Connolly, J. Brrghtman, and W. Freeth; 
Mr. W. Mitchelson, As-iist. Surg. ; 
Messrs. W. H. Benson, A. L, Campbell, 
C. B Elliott, G. Kennaway, W. Trit- 
ton, N, H. Monkhouse, J. T. Lane ; R. 
F. iVIoore ; F. Thomas, F. Proby, and B. 
Wilkmson, 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

N’ov. 1. Ship Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
Biden, from London. 

G. and 7. Ships Albion, Weller ; Flo- 
re nti a, Remmington ; Bridget, Leslie ^ 
Fame, Eastgate ; and Andromeda, Stew- 
art, from England. 

9. Ships Royal George, Ellesby, and 
Ajax, Clark, from London. 

12. Ship Alberton, Gilpin, from Lon- 
don. 

13. Ships Fairlie, White, from London ; 
John Taylor, Atkinson, from Liverpool ; 
and Sarah, Norton, from Bombay. 

IG. Ships Rose, M ‘Taggart, and Baros< 
sa, Hutchinson, from England. 

18. Ship Hippolyta, from Hull. 

19. Hon. C.’s ships Marquis Welling- 
ton and Thomas Grenville. 

22. Ship Kingston, from London. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 7. At Seetapore, Oude, the Lady 
of Captain H. Wrottesly, 2d hat. 28th 
regt., of a daughter. 

11. Mrs. L. Rebeiro, of a daughter. 

14. At Gliazeepore, tlie wife of Mr. J. 1. 
Dennet, Stud Department, of a daughter. 

1 8. Tlie Lady of John Hubbard, Esq. 
Indigo Planter, Jessore, of a daughter. 

19. The Lady of George Mackillop, 
Esq. of a son. 

Nov. 5. At Delhi, the I.ady of Henry 
Middleton, Esq. Civil Service, of a son, 

J 1 . At Allahabad, the Lady of Lieut. 
C. Griffiths, of the 18tl) N. L, of a son. 

12. On board the II. C S Rose, at 
sea, tlie Lady of Lieut. T. Lumsden, of 
the ArtiUc’iw Horse Briga^lp, of a son. 
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15. At Chunar, the Lady of G. Play- 
fair, £sq., garrison surgeon, of a daughter, 

16. At the Great G^l, 1^. John Hig- 
ginson of a son. 

— Mrs. W. Warden, of a son. 

17. The Lady of P. Y. Lindsay, Esq. 
of the Civil Service, of a son. 

«— Mrs. C. Doucett, of a daughter. 

22. In Fort William, the Lady of D. 
Mouat. Esq. M.D., of a daughter. 

— At the house of her father, G. L. 
W. Kenderdine, Esq,, Mrs. A, M. D’Ro- 
zarlo, of a daughter. 

MAKEIAGES. 

JVbv. 1 . At Cawnpore, by the Rev. Mr. 
Williams, Lieut. J.Tritteri, IVIajesty’s 1 1th 
Light Dragoons, to Miss FrancesMaxwell, 
daughter of the late John Maxwell, Esq. 
of Cawnpore, 

12. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the 
Rev. D. Corrie, Mr, J. A, Goldsmith, to 
Miss A. C. Smith. 

15. At St, John’s Cathedral, D. S. Na- 
pier, Esq. to Anne, daughter of the late 
John Dixon, Esq. of Knightswood, Dum- 
bartonshire. 

— At St. John’s Cathedral, CaptThos. 
Taylor, of the Country Service, to Mrs. 
Catherine Holms. 

16. At Cuttack, at the house of T. 
Pakenham, Esq., William Dent, Esq. of 
the Civil Service, on this Establishment, to 
Mis? E. F. Beaver. 

17. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the 
Rev, D. Corrie, Thomas Go wan Vibart, 
Esq. of the Hon. Company’s Civil Ser- 
vice, to Jane Russel Macnaghten, fifth 
daughter of the Hon. Sir Francis Mac- 
naghten. Puisne Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Fort William. 

— At St. John’s Cathedral, by the 
Rev. D. Corrie, Alfred Betts, Esq., 
Indigo Planter, to Miss Sophia Reisch. 

nKATHS. 

In the 19th year of his age, Lieut, and 
Adj. John Clerk, of the 4th Bengal Light 
Cavalry, This highly promising and 
much lamented Officer nobly fell in a 
gallant and successful attack on the Farces 
of the refractory Rajah, Mabaroo Kishore 
Sing, at Mongroule, on the 1st of Oct. 
1821. 

Sept. 27. At Mhow, Lieut. Allan 
Cameron, late commanding the 1st Troop 
of the Horse Brigade. 

. 29. At Baitool, Ensign John Garden, 
of the 1st bat. 30th N. I. 

Oct. 3. At Cawnpore, Mary Catherine, 
aged two years, third daughter of S. 
Marshall, Esq., after a severe illness and 
much suffering. 

4 . At Patna, Evan, the infant son of 
F. Nepean, Esq., of the Civil Service, 
aged four years. 

5. At Hussingabad, Major A. Manners, 
of the 16th regt N. I. 


6. At Saliarunpoor, Lieut. A, Car- 
michael, of the 5th regt. of N. I. late 
doing duty with the Sirmoor Corps. 

9. At Chandemagore, T. Macnamara, 
Esq., many years resident at Madras., 

13 At Ghazeepore, Mr. Me Ivor, wri- 
ter to the Hon. Mr. Melville, Magistrate 
of this Station. 

— At Moorshedabad, Set Obhoy- 
chund, the only son of Maharajah Sur- 
roopchund, of that place. 

16. At Ghazeepore, Ensign John Fo- 
ley, doing duty with H. C, Europ. regt. 

18. Tlie infant daughter of Mr. L. 
Rebeiro, aged eight days. 

19. At Asseerghur, after an illness of 
three days, Flora Anne, the infant daugh- 
ter of Lieut. Davidson, aged two years. 

20. At Kurnaul, Lieut. George Allen, 
of the 7th regt. L. C. 

21. At Deyra, of water in the head, 
Maria Georgiana Nugent, nearly six years 
of age, the second daughter of Capt. Wil- 
liam Gowan, Barrackmaster of the Meerut 
Division. 

21. Brev.-Major Peter O’Shaugnessy, 
of H. jM. 45th Ceylon regt., aged forty- 
three years. 

22. At Bansbaria, J, Kelly, Esq., 
Surgeon, an old and much respected in- 
habitant of Calcutta. 

23. At Pertabghur, in Malwah, Henry 
Bell Hamilton, aged eleven months, the 
infant son of Capt. C. W. Hamilton, 
commanding Rampoorali Local Bat. 

— At Zeemineah, near Ghazeepore, 
Mrs. McCarthy, in her 65th year. 

24. Mrs. Mary Dundun, the wife of 
Mr. R’cbard Dundun, of the Hon. C.’s 
Marine, aged fifty-six, 

25. At Nonpariel, Thomas Frederick, 
third son of the Venerable Archdeacon 
Barnes, D.D,, aged eleven months. 

— At Royaporam, Eliza Frances, the 
eldest daughter of the late Lieut Henry 
Stephen Mathews, of the 1 9th regt. 
N. I., aged six years. 

26. At Bow- Bazar, Louisa, daughter 
of Mr. A. G. Balfour, aged two years. 

29. At Lucknow, Capt. Lewis Grant, 
2d bat. 7th regt. N. I., of the cholera 
morbus. 

30. Of the spasmadic cholera, Mrs. 
Johanna Me Daniel, aged fifty years. 

A’rtc. 1, Jane Caroline Edwards, wife 
of Air. R. J. Edwards, Veterinary Sur- 
geon, Dhurromtollah. 

3. At Benares, Robert Bathurst, Esq., 
of the Ciril Sen ice, 

4. At Sook-Saugor, in his Bowleah 
on the river, of the Dropsy, C. H. G. 
Prinzling, Esq., of the Danish Service, 
aged fifty-two. 

— At Dum-Dum, Elizabeth, fourth 
daughter of Major George Pollock, of 
the regt. of Artillery, aged ten months. 

— At tlie Camp of the 1st bat. llth 
regt. N. I., at Rewah, Ensign Herbert 
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Compton, of the 2d bat. IGth regt. Native 
Infantry. 

5. At Bhaugulpore, Mr. A. F. D’Roza, 
aged fifty-seven. 

8, Mr. Charles Fernandez, junior, 
aged twenty- one years. 

9. Mr. John Wakefield, formerly a 
Branch Pilot in the Hon. Company’s 
Marine, aged seventy-five. 

Lately, At Balu‘»ore, on his route to Cal- 
cutta, John Stritch, Esrp, M.D., Madras 
Medical Estabiishmeiit. 

— Of the cholera morbus, after an 
illness of four hours, Richard Dowdes- 
well, the youngest child of Lieut. .T. 15. 
Seely, of the Bombay Military Establish, 
and *Ny pore Brigade, aged two years. 

— Suddenly, in the morning, at Chow- 
ringhee, of an apoplectic attack, IMajor 
James Henry Brooke, of the Bengal 
Horse Artillery', aged thirty-nine. A 
braver soldier, a more lionorable, generous, 
high-minded, yet gentle and humane man, 
never lived. He was beloved by his brother 
Officers, and if possible more so by the 
soldiers under his command, and he was 
distinguished not less for talent and pro- 
fessional acquirement^-, than for the suc- 
cess with wliich he had studied several 
branches of pliysieal science little cuiti- 
\ated in India. IMajor Brooke w'as a 
native of Ireland, and the eldest surviving 
son of the late Col. Bruoke, of this Army, 
well known in India history as Governor 
of St. Helena, for many years, and as 
having been the chief instrument in de- 
feating Hyder Ally, at Molwogglo, in 
1768. Major Brooke inherited his father's 
spirit aud activity, and was himself se- 
verely Moumled in the Mysore war of 
1800. He will long be remembered with 
feelings of pride and regret by the Bengal 
Artillery', of which corps he was a dis- 
tinguished ornament, while liis private 
virtues will endear his memory to all who 
had the happiness to share his friendship, 
and who now' deeply feel his loss. 

'Lately* On board the Resource, at sea. 
Ensign Cliarles Macgrath, Gomickpoor 
light Infantry Bat 


MADRAS. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDER. 

SYSTEM OF POLICE IN' THE MADEAS 
PROVINCES. 

A. D. 1821. Regulation IV. 

A Regulation for gun tv^ greater efficiency ta 
the .system of Volicc cstahlish d in the 
provinces subordinate to the Preddcncy 
(f Fort St. George. Passed by the Go~ 
I’crHor in Council of Fort St. George, on 
the I5tk June 1821. 

I. Wlieref^ it is expedient that Ameens 
of Police should have authority beyond 
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the limits of the towns to wliich they are 
appointed. And whereas it is also expe- 
dient that the preliminary powers of inves- 
tigation for the discovery of ufiences, and 
the apprehension of ofi'enders, which are 
now' vested only in TabsilcUirs, or other 
head officers 'of district police should 
be delegated to competent subordinate 
officers in dilfercnt parts of each Talook. 
And w'hereas the transmission of pai'ties 
and W’itnesses, in all cases of petty theft 
and other petty offences, from the place 
where the offence is charged to have 
been committed to a distance therefrom, 
in order to their being brought before the 
Magistrate, is a cause of great inconve- 
nience, loss, and injury to the persons so 
sent ; and there is reason to believe that, 
in consequence of the (head of such in- 
conveniences, tile knowledge of oftences 
committed is frequently concealed and 
suppressed, and the ofieiiders escape pu- 
nisliincnt ; and it is tliercfore expedient 
that the powers of the heads ofdi-trict and 
village p.dice should be extended. And 
vviierea-^ the recording of evidence in cases 
ofpetty olieuces and ])etty thefts is a duty 
of great labour and tune without an equi- 
valent benefit; and the too frequent ad- 
ministration of oaths W'Jicre the matter 
under inquiry is of little moment has a 
tendency to weaken the sanctity of oaths, 
and to encourage perjury'. The Hon. 
the Governor in Council has enacted the 
follov\ing rules, to be in force from the 
date of tlieir promulgation : 

II. First. — In modification of the pro- 
visions of section 40, Regulation II., of 
1816, it is hereby declared competent to 
magistrates to extend, at their discretion, 
the local limits of the jurisdiction of 
Ameens of Police to any distance tliey may 
see fit beyond the towns to which such 
Ameens have been or may be apjiointed. 

Sc'cond. — Ameens of Police, and gene- 
rally all subordinate officers of police of 
every description, shall be subject to tlic 
authority of the Talisildars of their several 
districts ; and sliall perform all such re- 
venue duties as may assignetl to tliem 
by the collectors, or the Talisildars under 
whom they sei*\e. 

III. First. — Magistrates shall select 
such number of comijetent sulwirdinato 
officers belonging to tlieir <tislrict establish- 
ments as may appear to them necessary to 
perform, in different parts of eacii Talook, 
the Police duties assigned- to TaUsildars, 
and other head officers of l^dice, by sec- 
tions 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 36, and 37 of 
Regulation XI. of 1816 : and all acts 
done in conformity with the provisions of 
the enactments here referred to by the 
persons so selected shall be valid. 

Seednd. — The subordiiiate officers re- 
ferred to in the foregoing clause shall 
forward to the heads of police of their rc- 
VoL. XIIL 3 R 
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spective districts all examinations, depo- 
sitions, and confessions tliat may be taken 
by them, together with tlie prisoners and 
witnesses in every case which they may 
investigate, in order that the said heads 
of police may transmit them to the magis- 
trate or the criminal judge, in conformity 
with the existing regulations. 

Third. — The persons who may be se- 
lected under the provisions of this section 
shall not have authority to inflict punish- 
ment of any kind, nor to hear or deter- 
mine complaints for petty offences, and 
they shall be subject to the authority of 
the Talisildars of their respective districts, 

IV. First, — Heads of District Police 
are hereby empowered to hoar and deter- 
mine cases of petty tlieft, not attended with 
aggravating circumstances, nor committed 
by persons of notoriously bad character ; 
and on conviction of the accused, when 
the value of the property stolen shall not 
exceed five Madras rupees, to inflict pu- 
nishment, not exceeding six strokes with 
a rattan. 

Second. — Whenever a head of district 
police, investigating under the authority 
vested in him by this section, shall be of 
opinion that the punishment which he is 
empowered to inflict is not adequate to the 
offence committed, he shall report the case 
to the Magistrate for his final orders : and 
the Magistrate shall, at his discretion, 
either issue his orders in 'writing to the 
head of police, to inflict such punishment 
as the Magistrate may deem sufficient, or 
be shall order the bead of district police to 
forward the parties and witnesses to him 
for further investigation. 

Third.— Provided always, that if, at the 
expimtion of thirty days from the date and 
day of dispatch of any reference from a 
he^ of ffistrict police to a Magistrate, 
under the provisions of the foregoing 
clause, no answer or orders of the Ma- 
gistrate shall have been received by the 
liead of district police, then the head of 
district police ^all release the offenders, 
and the confinement which they have so 
had shall be considered a sufficient punish- 
ment for the s£ud offence, and they shall 
not be liable to be again tried for die same. 

Fourth.— Heads of district police shall 
report to the Magistrates, in the mode 
prescribed by clause second, section 33, 
Keguladon XL of 181 6, all punishments 
which they may inflict under the provisions 
of clause first of this section, 

V. First. — The power granted to the 
Tahsildars or other heads of district po- 
lice by section 33, Regulation XI. of 1 8 1 fi, 
of fining persons duly convicted before 
them of offences of a trivial nature, is 
hereby extended to the imposition of a fine 
not exceeding three Madras rupees. 

Second.— Ill cases of injury to any com- 
plainant, when the fine may have been le- 
vied, it shall be lawful for the head of 


district police to award the whole or any 
portion of such fine to the party aggrieved, 
by way of satisfaction for such injury as 
he may deem equitable, t!ie remainder of 
such fine, if any, to be carried to the ac- 
count of Government. 

Third. — Head officers of district police 
shall make immediate report to the Ma- 
gistrates of all cases in whicli they shall ex- 
ercise the po'wer of fining under this section. 

VI. First. The powers granted to heads 
of villages, under clause first, section 10, 
Regulation XI. of 1816, to punish trivial 
offences, are hereby extended, under the 
rules and limitations therein specified, to 
the punishment of petty thefts, not attend- 
ed with aggravatingcircumstances, nor com- 
mitted by persons of notoriously bad chatac - 
ter, and where the value of the property 
stolen does not exceed one Madras rupee. 

Second. — Heads of villages shall report 
to the head police officer of the district all 
cases in which they shall have exercised tlie 
power of punishment granted to them by 
clause first of this section. 

VII. First, — Section 37, Regulation I X» 
of 1816 is hereby rescinded. 

Second. — Magistrates shall not be re- 
quired to take down in writing, or to re- 
cord, the examinations they may take in 
the investigation of complaints preferred 
before them under sections 32 and 33 of 
Regulation IX. of 1816. 

VIII. Magistrates shall not be required 
to include in the calendar prescribed in 
the latter part of section 40, Regulation 

IX. of 1 81 6, returns of any punishments 
adjudged by them under the provisions of 
section 32 of that Regulation, nor of such 
punishments, not exceeding ten days* im- 
prisonment, or six strokes with a rattan, as 
they may adjudge under section 33 of the 
before-quoted Regulation, 

IX. Magistrates and their assistants 
shall be at liberty, in the examination of 
complaints for petty offences, and of com- 
plaints for petty thefts, to exercise ffieir 
discretion, wheffier to administer oaths to 
the prosecutors and witnesses, or to exa- 
mine persons without their being sworn. 

X. Die same exemption from the ne- 
cessity of recording depositions is hereby 
granted to Tahsildars and other bead po- 
lice officears of districts, in the examination 
of cases on which it is competent to them 
to pass decision. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

BREVET RANK. 

The undermentioned Officers, Cadets of 
the season 1 806, who are Subalterns of fif- 
teen years* standing, are promoted to the 
rank of Brevet Captain from the dates 
specified. 

27th March, 1821. 

Lieut. T. Carmichael, 1 4th regt. N.I. 
Lieut. Alex. Cowan, 17th ditto. 
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Lieut. W. B. Macdonald) 1st regt. N. I. 
Lieut. A. Haiiltain, 1st ditto. 

Lieut. S. W. Steele, 12th ditto. 

Lieut. T. Jackson, 25di ditto. 

Lieut. H. G. S. Croasdailc, 10th ditto, 
Lieut. Peter Conner, 25th ditto. 

Lieut. Jas. Webster, 21st ditto. 

Lieut. T. Crichton, 20th ditto. 

Lieut. John Cameron, 12th ditto. 

Lieut. Jas. Mathews, 19th ditto. 

Lieut. J. R. Godfrey, 1st ditto. 

Lieut. G. W. Dore, 1st ditto. 

Ueut, Edw. Fiott, 7th ditto. 

Lieut. Thos. Walker, 4th ditto. 

Lieut. W. Borthwick, llth ditto. 

Lieut. W. C. Hasker, 16th ditto. 

28th iNIarch, 1821. 

Lieut. C. F. Smith, 8th regt. N. I. 
I^ieut. Arch. Inglis, 24th tlitto. 

Lieut, Robert Young, 23d ditto. 

Lieut. C. Poulton, 5th ditto. 

24th May, 1821. 

Lieut. John Ross, *13th regt, N.I. 
Lieut. R. Inverarity, 3d ditto, 

Lieut, W. H. Rowley, 9th ditto. 

Lieut, Jas. Crokatt, 25th ditto. 

Lieut. R. S. Wilson, llth ditto, 

Lieut. G. Hutchinson, 12th ditto. 
Lieut. John Gwynne, 13th ditto 
Lieut. J. A, Condell, I6th ditto. 

Lieut, Wm. Babington, 6th regt. L.C. 
Lieut. B. M'Master, 6th regt. N.I, 
Lieut. R. Swyer, 2d ditto. 

Lieut. R. Calvert, 21st ditto, 

Lieut T. B, Jones, 22dvlitto. 

Lieut. H. Wliite, 7th ditto. 

Lieut. T. J. Hammond, llth ditto. 
Lieut, H. Dowden, 1 9th ditto. 

Lieut. W. Tliom'pson, 1st ditto. 

Lieut. G. Muriel, 8th ditto, 

Lieut. M. C, Chase, 1st regt. L.C. 
Lieut. John Logan, 6th ditto. 

28th Aug. 1821. 

Lieut. J. Cursham, Mad. Eur, regt. 
Lieut. T. Casey, 14tli regt. N. I. 

Lieut. H. Wallis, 4th ditto. 

Lieut, C. Sinnock, 5th ditto. 

Lieut. R. Marldove, 9th ditto. 

Lieut. J. Nash, 21st ditto. 

Lieut. W. Binny, 7th ditto. 

Lieut, T. Greenhill, 4th regt. L. C. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I. AW intelligence. 

Criminal Sessions, 

Sentence on Surgeon James Patterson, for 
Forgery. 

The Sessions of Oyer and Terminer 
finished on Friday (Oct. 26). Perhaps no 
former Criminal S^sion held at this Pre- 
sidency was ever distinguished by a more 
remarl^ble trial than the one by which the 
Court was occupied on Monday and Tues- 
day last. We refer to the case of the 
^ng on the prosecution of Colonel Jo- 
siab Marshal], versv-s James Patterson, a 


Surgeon in the Honourable Company’s 
service on this establishment, in which he 
stands very high- on the list, and w ho was 
tried for a forgery of a very peculiar and 
uncommon nature, dangerous to the safety 
of property, and, fortunately for its se- 
curity, of rare occurrence. The false 
making consisted of liaving, by means of 
the application of a chemical process, ex- 
punged from a paper the writing that had 
preceded or stood above the signature of 
the late Lieut. Colonel S. Macdouall, and 
substituting in its place a form of promis- 
sory note in favour of the prisoner for 
8,749 pagodas, 7 fanams, and cash 50, 
bearing interest at the rate of 10 per cent., 
which the real signature was thus made to 
appear to authenticate. 

The Chief Justice summed up the evi- 
dence with his usual acuteness, by which 
he cleared away all the difficulties that 
could possibly arise in coming to a just 
conclusion. His lordship w’as followed by 
Mr, Justice Grey, who also delivered a 
most pertinent and impressive charge to 
the Jury, The Jury retired from the 
box, but tliey were not absent more than 
three minutes when they returned with a 
verdict of Guilty. The prisoner, who had 
conducted himself with great patience and 
apparent confidence during the trial, 
seemed overw’helmed with grief when the 
verdict was recorded. 

On Friday the unfortunate prisoner 
was put to die bar ; he appeared deeply 
humiliated, and his distress was so great 
that he w’as scarcely able to support him- 
self in the dock. He offered no address 
to the Court, Hie painful duty of pas- 
sing sentence upon him was performed in 
a very impressive manner by the Chief 
Justice, Sir E, Stanley. We are fortu- 
nately able to give a pretty correct report 
of the substance of the address of the 
learned Judge, which we are sure will be 
read w^th attention and interest by both 
British and native subjects. His Lordship 
expressed Iilmself nearly in the following 
w^ords : 

“ James Patterson ; I can truly say, and 
with the most unaffected sincerity, that 
since I have sat in this place, I have never 
performed so painful a duty as that w hich 
t am now called upon to discharge. 

British gentlemen and subjects in this 
country, and particularly those in the ser- 
vice of tlie Company, have in general 
heretofore maintained a pre-eminence and 
superiority of character, which has elevated 
them above the common class of mankind 
here, and inspired the natives of this coun- 
try with a respect and veneration for their 
persons, and for the country from whence 
they emanated; and therefore it is peculiar- 
ly distressing to see a British subject, bred 
to a respectable profession, and admitted 
to an honourable service, whose education , 
it might be supposed, would have re- 

3 R 5 
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strained him from mean and vulgar of- 
fences, standing at the bar, convicted by a 
Jury of his countrymen, and about to re- 
ceive the judgment of the law for the crime 
of forgery ; one of the most dangerous to 
society in Ae catalogue of human offences, 
and for a secies of forgery, too, the most 
difficult to be detected, against which hu- 
man prudence and caution are hardly suffi- 
cient to guard, and which tends to destroy 
all confidence between man and man, all 
safety of correspondence, and the credit 
and circulation of paper currency, which is 
so necessary to be maintained inviolate in 
a commercial country : a crime, indeed, of 
which, if you had been found gmlty in 
any part of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, your life would most 
certainly have paid the forfeit of your of- 
fence. 

“ You have been convicted, after a long 
and patient trial, during the course of 
which you had every advantage of counsel 
and every benefit that the nicety, caution, 
and vigilance of the Criminal Law could 
extend to you, or to any person on his trial 
for a similar offence. Your accusers were 
brought face to face before you ; they were 
cross-examined by your counsel, and seve- 
ral witnesses were produced in your de- 
fence ; though, I am sorry to observe, not 
one was examined to your general cha- 
racter ; and we have the satisfaction to re- 
flect, that not a tittle of questionable, or 
even doubtful evidence, was admitted . 
against you upon your trial ; but not with - 
standing all these advantages, a well con- 
nected chain of circumstances (the only 
evidence which a crime so secretly con- 
ducted, and so artfully planned, in general 
admits of), together with the circumstances 
of improbability appearing upon the face 
of the written documents themselves, and 
the evidence of your endeavour to suborn 
witnesses to swear that the notes were 
genuine, and delivered to you by the late 
Colonel Sutherland Macdouall, fortified 
by the corroborating circumstance of the 
written instructions for the witnesses in 
your own hand-writing, and other papers 
and circumstances, which convinced an 
intelligent and humane Jury of your guilt, 
and induced them to convict you without 
the smallest hesitation. Indeed, a fairer 
trial I may say no man ever had, and you 
have nothing to complain of but your own 
infatuation, and insatiable avarice, that 
tempted you to deviate from the paths of 
rectitude, and to endeavour to acquire 
wealth by such dishonest and dishonorable 
means. 

The Court, upon the fullest consider- 
ation, sees no ground to impeach the jus- 
tice of that verdict; and we cannot but 
feel the great and injurious effects that 
must result from tlie bad example and in- 
fluence which such a crime, committed by 
a British subject, and by a person of your 


understanding, education? and profession, 
must have upon tlie low and uninformed 
classes of the Natives, who are already too 
much ^addicted to the crimes of forgery 
and subornation of peijury. If such crimes 
are committed by persons of your descrip- 
tion, what must be expected from the un- 
controlled passions — the unimproved in- 
tellects, and the Iiabitual vices of the low 
multitude ? If, indeed, the natives should 
see or conceive fimt the sword of justice 
passes lightly over the heads of the higher 
classes, and falls with weight and severity 
only on their own, I fear it would very 
much lesson their respect for our laws, and 
the impartiality of a British tribunal. It 
is necessary and proper, therefore, in tliis 
and in all cases, to convince them that a 
British Court of Justice, in the adminis- 
tration of the lawg, makes no distinction 
of persons ; but that high and low, rich 
and poor, British and Native, are equally 
under its protecting care, and equally 
punished by its vindictive justice. 

Prisoner, I do not wish to wound 
your feelings, by dwelling any longer cn 
the enormity and dangerous tendency of 
your offence ; and I trust it is not neces- 
sary for mo to describe it in colours more 
hideous than have already presented them- 
selves to your own conscience ; but I am 
sorry to say, that the usual palliation and 
incentive which sometimes has tempted men 
to commit the crime of forgery, to relieve 
them from necessity, or the sudden pres- 
sure of distress, did not exist in your case, 
as you were in a service in which the Com- 
pany give liberal allowances to their ser- 
vants ; and you were a member of a pro- 
fession, the profits of which might have 
yielded jmu a comfortable and respectable 
independence. It is, too, I think, an ad- 
ditional circumstance of aggravation, that 
this crime was committed by some chemi- 
cal process by a person in the medical line, 
whose profession furnishes (to one vi- 
ciously inclined) such easy modes and ma- 
terials for doing mischief, 

“ But although the sentence of the law, 
as it exists in this country, does not affect 
your life ; ymu must pass some years of it 
in exile. In that exile I hope you wdll 
conduct yourself more correctly, and ac- 
quire a better character than I am afraid 
you maintained here ; and I trust that you 
will one day feel it to be merciful to you, 
not only that we have not sentenced you 
to long imprisonment in this place, and to 
those infamous and other punishments 
which arc ordained by the Common Law 
for the crime of forgery ; but that we 
Iiave availed ourselves of the power con- 
ferred on the Court by the Act of the 53d 
George the Third, c. 155, sec. 115, to send 
you forth from this society, where you must 
have borne a peipetual brand, and read 
your condemnation in the eyes and coun- 
tenance of every man who ever heard of 
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your crime ; and that you will have reason 
to be thankful that you are to become a 
member of that new and singular com- 
mimity, where alone yoi^ may hope to pass 
some years of usefulness and tranquillity ; 
and where, by changing your habits and 
course of life, you may by possibility ac- 
quire a new character, and thereby even 
perhaps look to some degree of future es- 
teem, At all events, I hope it will pro- 
duce in your case the only object of all 
human punishment, reformation, and ex- 
ample ; that otliers will be deterred from 
committing similar offences, and that all 
will be convinced of the trutli of tliat gol • 
den rule, “ that honesty is the best policy.*’ 

“ The sentence of tlie Court is that, you 
James Patterson, foi*the crime aforesaid, 
be transported to New South Wales dur- 
ing the terra of fourteen years,** — Mad, 
Cour, Oct, 30, 1821. 

Supreme Court, 

On Friday ibe 2d of November, the 
Court sat to hear the remainder of a cause 
of great importance and interest in the com- 
mercial w'orld, which had stood over from 
the last Term. As the decision pro- 
nounced in this case will probably" affect 
the mode of dealing that has obtained in 
India between merchants and captains of 
ships, and other carriers of goods, we think 
it essentially necessary that the opinions of 
the Court on this branch of commercial 
law should be generally known ; we 
will therefore endeavour to give a brief 
note of it. 

The case to which we refei- was an ac- 
tion of trover and conversion, brought by 
the plaintiff to recover the value of a cer- 
t£un cargo of wine and otlicr articles con- 
signed to jVle'>srs. Bourhillon ( Freres), at 
Coringa, in trust and for the use of the 
plaintiff, by Messrs. Sanders and W'oickc, 
at the Isle of France, in the year 1817, 
which goods were fraudulently sold hy the 
captain of the vessel on his own account, at 
Madras, to the defendants. 

A great body of evidence was given in 
on both sides ; and Counsel, Mr. Byrne 
for tlie plaintiff, and Mr, Staveley for the 
defendant, were heard at considerable 
length. 

The decision of the Court was, that the 
bill of lading of the cargo, signed by the 
captain of the ship Helen, on which the 
cargo was shipped, for the use and at the 
risk of the plaintiff, the consignee, and one 
part of which was duly transmitted to the 
plaintifif^ vested the absolute property of the 
cargo in the plaintiff the consignee, or his 
assigns (subject to the consignor’s right of 
stopping the goo^ in transitu in the event 
of the insolvency of the consignee before 
the actual delivery), and that Uie captain 
or master of the ship who put into Madras 
had no right to sell the cargo or any part 
of it to the defendants, who purchased 


upon tlie credit of the captain, without tak- 
ing the precaution of requiring to see the 
bill of lading, the invoice, or other papers, 
by wliich it would have appeared that the 
property belonged to the plaintiff, and was 
shipped and consigned for his use and at 
bis risk to be delivered at the port of Co- 
ringa ; and tliat the captain, under those 
circumstances, was nothing more than a 
mere carrier for freight, and had no colour 
of title to sell or pledge any part of the 
cargo ; and tliat tlie defendants, wlio 
claimed under him, had no lien on tlie car- 
go for the advances made to him, the cap- 
tain not having been factor, agent, or bro- 
ker, either for tlie consignor or consignee. 

Ca^ Jour, 21, 

RATES OF EXCHAKGE, A^CD PRIOR OF 
company’s PAPER. 

Wednesday, Oct, 24, 1821. 

On England : — 

At 30 days’ sight, Is. lOd. per Mad. rup. 
At 90 days’ sight, Is. 10§d. per do. 

6 months* sight. Is. lid, per do. 

On Bengal: — 

At 30 days’ sight, 93 to 95 sicca rupees, 
per loo Madras rupees. 

Company’s Paper: — 

RcmitUible 15| per cent. prem. 

New Loan, 10|^ do do. 

BIRTHS, 

Sept. 23, At Secunderabad, the lady of 
Maj. AVahab, I7th N.I,, of a son. 

Oct, 3. At Ouilon, in Travancore, the 
Lady of Capt. G. M. Stuart, commanding 
2d Extra Battalion, of a son. 

7. At Oopall, six miles from Secunder- 
abad, the lady of Lieut. Bogle, 1st bat. 
pioneers, of a son. 

9. At Vizagapatam, the lady of Lieut. 
Cecil, of a still-born son. 

13. At Trichinopoly, the lady of the 
late Lieut. (Brev.Capt.) Dore, of tlie 2d 
bat. Istregt. N.L, of a daughter. 

14. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Geo. 
Phillips, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

19. At Chittoor, the lady of Capf. 
White, Qr. Mast. Brig, centre division, of 
a son. 

20. At Negapatam, the lady of A. F, 
Bruce, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct, 16. At Arcot, Henry Martin Blair, 
Esq,, of die Civil ^rvice, to Georgians, 
third daughter of the late Thos. Jeffreys, 
Esq., of Penkelly Castle, Montgomery. 

18. At St. George’s Church, James 
Minchin, Esq., of the Supreme Court at 
Madras, to Susan, eldest daughter of Peter 
Cherry, Esq., first Judge of Provincial 
Court at Chittore, and Acting Judge in 
the Sudder Adawlut. 
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JVbv. 6. At St. George's Church, F. A. 
Robson, Esq*, of the Civil Service, to 
Mrs* Wilson, 

DEATHS, 

Oct. 9* At Vizagapatam, the lady of 
Lieut. Cecil, aged 19 years. 

13. In the roads of Aleppi, on the Ma- 
labar Coast, on board the Sarali (Capt. 
Woodhead), Capt.F. Savage, H.M.’s89th 
regt., aged 34 years ; an officer most de- 
servedly and sincerely regretted by his bro- 
ther officers, as well from their estimation 
of his private worth, as his character as a 
soldier ; he has left three orphan children 
to bewail liis lamented death. His body 
was brought on shore and interred with 
every possible respect the place could ad- 
mit of, and was attended to the grave by 
Capt. Gordon, and the whole of tlie re- 
spectable inhabitants of Aleppi, as well as 
by Capt. Woodhead, the officers, and pas- 
sengers of the Sarali ; the whole of whom 
seemed solicitous to evince their respect 
for the high character of the deceased. 

19. At Cuddalore, Mrs, Chas. Fraser, 
■widow of the late Col. Chas. Fraser, of the 
Company's Ser\^ice. 

30* John George, son of Mr. P, Ander- 
son, aged 14 months, after a lingering 
illness. 

— At St. Thome, the Rev. Peter Druil- 
lard. This revered person, who was al- 
ways ready and zealous to the calls of all 
classes of people in the administration of 
his sacred office, • fell a victim to the spas- 
modic cholera, deservedly and sincerely 
regretted by tliose who bore a part in his 
friendship, 

BOMBAY. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

Bombay Castlcy Aug. 20, 1821, The 
Hon. the Governor in Council permits 
the Roman Catholic Priests officiating at 
the interment of European Soldiers of tliat 
religion to draw the same fees as are 
granted to Protestant Clergymen on simi- 
lar occasians. 

Bombay CastlCy Aug. 25, 1821. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to declare the whole of the Island of Co- 
laba, excluding Old Woman's Island, to 
be a milita^ cantonment, and subject to 
the Regulations of 1793, which are to be 
strictly enforced. 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 12, 1821. The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to extend the grant of horse allowance to all 
Extra Aides-de-Campatthis Presidency. 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 15, 1821.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council has thought 
it proper to prohibit all communications, 
on official subjects, between Officers sta- 
tioned in foreign territories and the na- 
tives. 


In the case of an officer receiving in- 
formation of such importance as may re- 
quire to be made known, he should simply 
conununicate it to the chief political au- 
thority at the station, and leave the course 
of procedure to its decision. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department. 

Oct. 8. Mr. David Greenhill, to be 
First Register at Ahmedabad. 

Mr. Geo. Lettsome Elliott, to be Re- 
gister at Kaira, 

Mr. John Vibart, to be Acting First 
Register at Surat. 

Bevenve Department. 

Oct, 12. Mr. Henry Fred. Dent, to be 
Acting Second Assistant to tlie Collector 
at Poona. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AND OTHER GENERAL APPOINT- 
IMENTS. 

July 2. Capt.* P. Fearon, to be Se- 
cretary and Accountant to the Military 
Roard, in succession to Capt. Bellasis, re- 
signed. 

Aug. 28. Lieut. Wm. Lardner, lltli 
regt, N. I., is appointed to command the 
detachment stationed at Porobunder. 

29. Lieut. Mathison, 3d regt. N.I., is 
placed at the disposal of His Exc. the 
most Noble the Gov. General in Council, 
for service with the Nizam’s troops. 

Sept. 20, Ensign Frankland, H. M.’s 
24th regt. of foot, and extra Aide-de- 
Camp lo the Commander-in- Chief, is ap- 
pointed Aide-de-Camp to his Exc. from 
the 1st of this month, in the room of 
Lieut. -Col. Blair, resigned. 

29. Comet O. A. Woodhouse, 3d regt. 
L. C., is appointed Quart. Mast, of Brig, 
to the Field Force in Kattywar under 
Lieut. -Col. Barclay, from the 1st Oct. 

Oct. 12. His Exc. the Most Noble the 
Governor General in Council has been 
pleased to appoint Capt. Dangerrield, of 
the 1st bat. 8tli regt. N. I,, of this Esta- 
blishment, who on the 1 2th of March last 
had a furlough to Calcutta, Assistant to a 
Mission proceeding to the Eastward, 

CAVALRY. 

Nov. 2. Cadet Mr. Rich. Clay is ad- 
mitted and appointed an acting Cornet. 

EUROPEAN REGEMEN^. 

Sept. 27. Ensign Wm. Wade, to be 
Lieut., vice Forbes deceased; date of rank 
25th July, 1821. 

NATIVE infantry. 

Ist Begt. Nov. 1. Lieut. J. W. Fal- 
coner, to be Capt. of a Company ; 
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Ensign Alex. Hand to be Lieut., vice 
Daubeny, deceased, 29th Oct. 1821. 

3d RegU Sept. 26. Lieut. (Brev, Capt.) 
W. Spiller to be Capt., and Ensign Wind- 
ham Maunsell to be Lieut,, in succession 
to Stewart, deceased; date of rank, 22d 
Sept. 1821. 

^th Regt, Nov. 1, Ensign James Beat- 
tie Glennie to be Lieut., vice Scott, de- 
ceased ; date of rank 21st Oct, 1821, 

6th Regt. Nov. 6. Lieut, S. Hennel, is 
appointed Interp, in Hindoostanee, and 
Quart Mast, to the 1st bat. ; date of ap- 
point. 23d Oct. 1821. 

12^/^ Regt. Sept, 26. Lieut. Glascott, 
2d bat., is appointed to act as Adjt. to that 
bat. from the 20lh July last, in the room 
of Lieut. White, employed in the Com- 
missaxiat Department at Kjshrae. 

27. Ensign Alex. Woodburn to be 
Lieut,, vice Le Blanc, deceased ; 21st 
July 1821. 

Oct. 12. Lieut. T. Briggs, 3d bat,, is 
appointed to act as Quart, Mast, to that 
bat., from 1st May 1821. 

Extra Rat. Sept. 13. Capt. T, 
Daubeny, 1st or grenadier regt., is ap- 
pointed to command the 1st extra bat., 
vice Betts, deceased. 

Cadets admitted and promoted. 

Aug. 25. Cadets B. Crispin, Alex. Ore, 
J. Harvey, C. De B. Prescott, J. Thomp- 
son, and N. P. Sweedland, to be Ensigns 
from 21st inst. 

Nov. 2. Cadets J. Davies, G. L. Ja- 
cob, Alfred Bradford, J. S. F. Rebenack, 
Alex. Burnes, J. M, Shortt, J. H. Huu- 
gerford, and W. P, Phipps, to be En- 
signs from 31st ult. 

ARTILLERY. 

Cadets admitted and promoted. 

Aug, 25. Cadets Jas. W, Fraser, F. J. 
Pontardeiit, and W. Brett, to be Li cuts. 

Nov, 2, Cadets J. W. Lewis and T. 
Ritherdon, to be 2d Lieuts. 

PIONEERS. 

Oct. 1. Lieut, C. F. Hart is appoint- 
ed Adjt. to the bat. of Pioneers in the 
room of Lieut. W. Noton, resigned ; date 
of appoint. 1st Oct. 1821. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Aug, 24. The rank of the undermen- 
tioned Assistant Surgeons appointed by 
the Hon. Court having been received, the 
Hon. the Governor in Council directs that 
commissions be assigned to them severally 
from the date of their departure from Eu- 
rope. 

T, Sconlar; date of rank, 23d Aug. 1820. 

Alex, Tawze, ditto, 6th Dec. 

James Inglis, M. D., ditto, 2d Jan. 1 821. 

James Pringle, ditto do. 

George Henry Davis, ditto 4th do. 


J. Fortnom, date of rank, 4th Jan. 1821. 

James Pringle Riswrh, ditto do. 

David Shaw, M. D., ditto 20th Feb. 

James Anderson, ditto 21st do. 

Sept. 3. Assist. Sur. Bell of the Rig- 
dad Residency, and now at Bombay, is 
appointed to act as Superintendent of vac- 
cination at the Presidency, during the ab- 
sence of Dr. Taylor, on sick certificate. 

13. Mr. Henderson is appointed As- 
sist. Surg. to the Residency at Bhooj ; and 
jMr. Rind to succeed Mr. Henderson at 
Amednuggur, 

27, Assist. Surg. George Smytton to be 
Surgeon, vice Marshall, deceased. Date 
of rank, 27th Aug. 1821. 

Assist. Surg. Kane is appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Smytton as Deputy Medical 
Storekeeper with the I’oona division of the 
army, 

Oct. 12. Mr. Harrison is appointed to 
succeed Mr. Kane as Assistant Garrison 
Surgeon at the Presidency. 

Mr, Tod to be Assist. Surg. to the Re- 
sidency at Bushire, vice Dow. 

Mr, Green to be Assist. Surg. to the Re- 
sidency of Bussorah, vice Tod. 

Nov, 2. Assist. Surgs. Messrs. James 
Burnes, Archibald Graham, Wm. Erskine, 
Patrick Macdonell, M.D., are admitted 
on tlie establishment from the 31st ult. 

Nov, 6. The Hon. the Governor in 
Council has been pleased to nominate 
Assist. Surg. Finley to the charge of the 
medical duties of the Residency of Mocha, 
vice Berra, resigned. 

Mr. Finlay will ofiiclate as Assist Surg, 
of the Antelope cruizer on her passage to 
Mocha, when Sub. Assist. Surg. Ferguson 
will take charge of that appointment. 

Assist. Surg. Wm. Taylor, M. D., is ap- 
pointed to succeed Assist. Surg. Stuart, as 
Deputy Medical Storekeeper to the Ba- 
roda Subsidiary Force ; date of appoint- 
ment, 1st Ncv. 1821, 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Aug. 27. Ensign Herbert Mayo, 6tli 
regt. N. L, is allowed to resign his com- 
mission in the Hon, Company’s service, 
and to return to Europe. 

Sept. 24. Ensign W, S. Moncrieflfe, 
H.C. regt, of European Infantry, is al- 
lowed to resign his commission in the 
Company’s service, and to return to Eng- 
land. 

MARINE APPOINTMENTS. 
Sept. 27. 2d Lieut. R. Reynolds to be 
1st Lieut.; Senior Midshipman J. C. 
Hawkins to be 2d Lieut., vice Lieut. 
Robson, deceased. Date of rank, 15th 
Aug. 1821. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Aug. 24. Assist. Surg. A. Gibson, M, D., 
Civil Surgeon at Sattarah, to proceed to 
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the Cape of Good Hope, and eventually 
to England for the recovery of his health. 

Lieut. J. S. Webb, of Artillery, and 
Assist.Surg. J. Taylor, M.D., to sea on 
sick certificate, the former for six months, 
and the latter for nine months. 

Sept. 1 3. Mr. V, Kemball, Surgeon of 
the Native General Hospital and Marine 
Surgeon, to proceed to Blalwan, on sick 
certificate, for one month, or six weeks. 

24. Capt. T. Schuler, of Artillery, to 
Malabar, for five months. 

26. Assist.Surg. Dow, of the Bushire 
.Residenc) , to proceed to Europe overland 
on furlough, for three years, on urgent 
private affairs. 

27. Lieut. F. R. Gordon, 1st bat. 6lh 
regt. N.I., to England, on sick certificate, 
for three years. 

Oct. 2, Lieut. Col. J. S. Jardine, 1st 
bat. 10th regt. N.I., to Europe, on sick 
certificate, for three years. 

5, Lieut. William Jacob, of Artillery, 
to England, on sick certificate, for three 
years. 

13- Capt. John Hall, H.C, Marine, to 
Europe, on sick certificate. 

BIISCELLANEOUS. 

XAW INTELLIGENCE. 

Bombay Sessions^ Oct. 16, 1821. 

Ibe Grand Jury came into Court and 
made tlie following presentment. 

My Lord : The Grand Jury having 
ascertained, in the course of the inquiries 
which your Lordship directed them to 
ix^e respecting the administration of the 
police, that on or about the 16th of Sep- 
tember last a police peon had, in the ex- 
ercise of his duty, been wounded in such 
a manner, as to cause his death the same 
day, and that no inquest whatever had 
been held respecting the manner in u hich 
this accident had occurred, think it in- 
cumbent upon them to bring tliis circum- 
stance to the notice of your Lordship, in 
order that such regulations may be adopt- 
ed as your Lordship may deem prof>er, for 
preventing the occurrence of so culpable 
an omissimi in the police department in 
future. 

They have taken into consideration the 
suggestions thrown out by your Lordship 
regarding the internal police of districts 
inhabited by various classes of natives at 
the Presidency ; and are of opinion that 

system noticed can never be carried 
into effect so as to render it efficient, in 
consequence of the apathy and unwilling- 
iwss- invariably evinced by them on occa- 
Mons where the measures proposed may 
in any degree, however remote, interfere 
with their private prejudices. The Grand 
July are consequently disposed to believe, 
that such measures of internal regulation 
must, to be effectual, proceed from the 
natives themselves. 


In consequence of the recommendation 
of your Hon. Court, a deputation of the 
Grand jury has visited tlie jail, and in- 
spected the different buildings appertain- 
ing thereto j they have not observed that 
the more essential alterations, as suggested 
by former Grand Juries, have as yat been 
made, but have reason to know that the 
estimates for carrying into effect the same, 
have been framed, and that they are under 
consideration by tlie Committee which has 
been appointed by Government for that 
purpose: the Grand Juiy would, however, 
recommend that the jail be white- washed 
at least twdcc in the year, as the W'alls of 
many of tlie cells and passages are in u 
very dirty condition, and which would 
greatly conduce to tlie health of the 
prisoners. 

The deputation, previously to quitting 
the gaol, received several complaints from 
poor prisoners confined for small debts, 
as being destitute of all kind of support, 
no provision being made for them by law, 
until at'tcr the exphation of six months ; 
and they bring the same to the notice of 
your Lordship, in the hope that some 
means may be dev;sed for their futuie 
sustenance. 

The Grand Jury are sorry to lie again 
under the necessity of representing to 
your Lordship, that there are ■ many gen- 
tlemen liable to serve on the Grand Jury, 
who appear to have been omitted in the 
list of persons summoned, and also that 
several who have been summoned have 
omitted to attend, thereby subjecting a 
limited number to constant election as 
Jurymen ; the Grand Jury therefore beg 
leave to be allowed to hand up to tlie 
Court a list of such gentlemen as tliey 
deem eligible for the duties of that office, 
trusting that their representations will 
meet with the consideration of your Lord- 
ship and the Court, 

The Grand Jury, before they separate, 
deem it an act of justice to notice to the 
Hon Court the active and meritorious 
conduct displayed on a late occasion by 
the Junior Jlagistrate of Police, in tlie 
release of a woman confined in chains, 
who, but for the prompt relief pemonally 
afforded by BIr. Grey, would in all pro- 
bability have perished in a dungeon ; and 
they therefore offer him through the me- 
dium of the Court this tribute of their 
iqiprobation. 

A petition having been presented to 
the Grand Jury by the head Purvoe in 
the iSierifiTs department, for a pension, 
they t£^e the lit^rty of handing it up to 
the Court with its enclosures, for your 
Lordship’s favorable considertion. 

I have the honor to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most 

obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) B. Doveton, Foreman. 
Grand Jury Room, Oct. 16, 1621. 



representations siiould be attended to. 
That a bill had been found against the 
person accused of the false imprisoning 
alluded to by them. But as it was stated 
that the vToman was since dead, the law 
officers of the Crown would intjuirc 
whether any more serious charge would 
be to be ijreferred, in which case tlie 
attendance of the Grand Jury would be 
again called for,— Cour,, Oct. 20. 


JAMSETJFE BOM AX J EE, 

We publish an interesting letter from 
the late btiilder Jamsetjee Bomanjee, of 
which wc have obtained a copy, conveying 
to the Government his expressions of gra- 
titude, for its ready compliance witii an 
anxious appeal ^^hich he had preferred for 
its protection, a few hours before his 
dissolution. Jamsetjee Bomanjee had for 
some time back been in expectation of 
receiving from the Court of Directors an 
official communication of a grant of land 
w'liich he had solicited, as a reward for his 
long and faithful services. On his death- 
bed his moments were embittered by tlie 
non-rcceipt of the Courtis determination, 
and by the consequent apprehension of 
leaving his family in distress. He was 
pressed by his relatives to address the Go- 
vernment to beseech its anticipation of 
the Court’s liberality. He followed the 
advice, with a full confidence in the justice 
of a benign administration, and !?ur\ivod 
to receive the gratifying proof that his 
confidence had not been misplaced ; he 
just lived to be informed, that his vt-ishes 
hatl been complied with, and to dictate the 
following effusions of a grateful heart, to- 
wards a Government which had thus be* 
neficently extended a boon, of the greater 
value as it was conferred with so ready a 
munificence. 

To Francis Warden, Esq., Chief 
Secretary to Government, Bombay : 

“ Honoured Sir : The promptness wutti 
which his Exc. our noble Governor and 
the Members of the Council have complied 
with my last wishes, and tlie celerity with 
which you have condescendingly forward- 
ed to me, through my brother Horraarjee, 
the welcome communication, have calmed 
my dying moments, and smoothed my 
descent into my tomb, 

“ My dissolution Sir, is now' quivering 
upon my dying lips, yet it would be re- 
fusing myself an unpurchasable consola- 
tion, were I not to indulge myself in ac- 
knowledging, even with my last breath, 
the gratitude I ow'e to that upright and 
intelligent character, the present worthy 
Superintendent. His valuable advice has, 
in numerous instances, been of the most 
important use to me, while I have often 
experienced the niost heartfelt gratification 
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all T now pray for, is, that I will be re- 
membered by the Hon. tlie Government 
Board to the Hon. the Court of Directors. 
May the all-directing FroWdence prosper 
you all, God prosper you. Adieu, adieu, 
adieu f 

“ Jamsetjee Bomanjee.” 
Bombay y ?X)lh Au<^, 1821. — 3 p. m. 

Cour,’\ 

MAJ. GEN. SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

We beg leave to call the attention of 
our readers to the following speech de- 
livered by Mr. Warden, a Member of the 
Council, on proposing tlie health of Maj. 
Gen. Sir John iVIalculm, at a fete given 
by the Officers, Ci\il and Military, of the 
Presidency, on occasion nf the departure 
of that distinguished Officer to Europe# 
To so complete and appropriate an eulc* 
gium any addition of our’s w ould be super- 
fluous, if not impertinent. 

‘‘ Gentlemen : I now proceed to the 
most arduous part of my duty, I am, I 
assure yon, not insensible to the difficul- 
ties of the task I have undertaken. Hav- 
ing, how'cver, been requested, in conse- 
quence of my long intimacy w ith our dis- 
tinguished guest, to preside at this meet- 
iug, I accepted of the honour, under a 
persuasion that I should experience your 
kindness and indulgence ; and confident 
that, if I should fail, tlie character of Sir 
J. JMalcolm was sufficiently esUiblished in 
the estimation of you all, and was of itself 
sufficiently pow'erful to influence and to 
draw forth the expressions of the w'armest 
feelings of your hearts, on an occasion so 
interesting as the present, without the aid 
of my humble talents. In the prosecu- 
tion, however, of tliilt duty (continued 
Mr. Warden), it cannot be expected of me, 
on tins occasion, that I should enter into 
an elaborate detail of the militai 7 life of 
Sir John Malcolm, from the date of his 
landing at Fort St. George, a boy of fif- 
teen, through the intermediate links of 
that splendid chain of services, which have 
ultimately been crowned witli the highest 
military honour that could be conferred 
on him by bis Sovereign, the investiture 
of which wc had recently the gratification 
of witnessing at this Presidency ; it will 
be tlie province of the future biographer to 
enter into that detail. Neitlier can it be 
expected of me on this occasion. Gentle- 
men, that I should trespass on your time, 
by entering into an elaborate review’ of the 
political life of Sir John Malcolm during 
tlie same lengthened and eventful period. 
Let me, however, carry your attention 
from the mouth of tlie Indus to the shores 

Voi. XIII. 3 S 
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The Recorder thanked tlie Grand Jury by the readiness widi winch he lii^ uni- 
for tlieir attention, and said that their • formly concurred in my humble opmioas. 

^ My breath is going, Sir, and you and 
the service have my dying bi?.sMng, My 
life has been devoted to the service, and 
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of tfie Persian Gulph, to the variety of 
iiidepeudent tril:)€s that divide those shores, 
to tlie province of Oman, to TurkJlh 
Arabia, to Persia, to the banks of the' Cas- 
pian ; let me beg of you not only to bear 
in mind that vast tract of territory, but to 
contemplate also the immensity and diver- 
sity of its population, its dissimilarity in 
character, religion, languages, and cus- 
toms ; the intricacy of its polity, the deep- 
rootedness and bai’barity of its prejudices 
keeping in view that geographical deli- 
neation, and recalling to your recollection 
those events of which it has been the 
theatre, from the commencement of Lord 
Wellesley’s administration down to this 
moment ; the conquests that have been 
achieved, the alliances that have been ne- 
gotiated, the good order and good govern- 
ment that have been established through- 
out India ; recalling also to your remem- 
brance those dibtinguisiied individuals, who 
liave been employed in the consolidation 
of the British interests throughout that 
vast tract of territory ; and you will find 
that the agency of Sir J. Malcolm has, in 
in a greater or less degree, pervaded the 
whole beyond that of any other individual. 
Imagine for a moment that the name of 
Malcolm is not only known throughout 
the greater part of that extensive range of 
country, but that it has' taken deep root in 
the affections of a great majority of the 
population I have attempted to describe, 
and you will form some conception of the 
extraordinary genius, the talents, and the 
address of that active, indefatigable, and 
patriotic servant of tlie public. If, how- 
ever, I were to be called upon to select, 
out of services so various and so impor- 
tant, the quarter where Sir J. Malcolm has 
been the most usefully employed, I would 
point to a sphere w'licre, tliough he has as 
yet been the least ostensible, his agency 
has been the most beneficent ; 1 w'ould 
point to Central India, where tlie labours, 
the functions, and the responsibility of a 
fouith Government of India have devolved 
upon him — to Central India, but re- 
cently reclaimed from a state of savage 
anarchy, and every species of rapine and 
devastation j where Sir J. ^lalcolm has 
been enabled to surmount difficulties of 
no ordinary stamp, and to lay the foun- 
dations of repose and prosperity in that 
extensive province.” Ccrtaintly, Gentle- 
men, “ there never was a change in the 
political condition of a country which has 
produced such an aggregate of Increased 
happiness to its inhabitants, as that which 
has been effected in Central India within 
the last three years.” And by what means 
has Central India been reclaimed from a 
state of savage anarchy? Not by the 
sword — not by the active emplojnnent of 
our troops ! — for since the termination 
of the w'ar in 1818, up to the date of Sir 
John Malcolm’s quitting his station, with 


the single exception of suppressing a few 
•BIjeel plunderers, tlie peace of Central 
India has been restored and maintmned 
(to use his own emphatic language) tri/A- 
oxd a musket havirm, been Jlred.*' I have 
no hesitation, Gentlemen, in saying, that 
these difficulties have been surmounted, 
and these blessings diffused, chiefly by the 
weight and influence of Sir J. Malcolm’s 
personal character, by the widely esta- 
bished reputation of his kindness and bene- 
ficence anmng the natives of India, by the 
Cifects of that happy combination of quali- 
ties, “ v^hicli enable him to inspire” not 
only “ all those who act under him w’ith 
his own energy and zeal,” but every na- 
tive, from the most respectable Chieftain 
to the most desperate freebooter, with an 
entire reliance in the integrity and bene- 
volence of his views, by the effects of tliat 
singular combination of virtues, w’hich can 
attiact and fix the respect and affection of 
the most illustiiuus of liisown countrymen 
— of a Wellington — and conciliate at the 
same time the attachment and confidence 
o-f a Bheel or a Pindarree robber; can 
reclaim the inveteracy of his habits by the 
force of exhortation — by the candour and 
ingenuousness of his disposition, and by 
the encouraging familiarity of his inter- 
course ; a combination of qualities of irre- 
sistible efficacy over a mixed population 
like India, and peculiarly fitted to reclaim 
its central division from a state of savage 
anarchy. Such, Gentlemen, are the pro- 
minent features of a character, pourtrayed, 
it must Ue confessed, but by an indifferent 
and unskilful artist, to whose virtues w^e 
are now assembled to offer the homage 
of our respect and esteem. It is a ti'ibute 
which Sir John Malcolm, w ould have re- 
ceived, under similar circumstances, from 
the society of either of the Presidencies of 
India — unquestionably with greater justice 
to the subject, and with a happier and 
more able illustration of his splendid ser- 
vices and distinguished merits ; but this I 
will venture lo assert, that in no part of 
India, and in no part of the world, could 
the tribute have been offered with a greater 
sincerity of attachment, and admiration of 
his private and public virtues. With these 
observations, Gentlemen, I consign Sir J. 
Idalcolm to you, confident that you will 
do him greater justice than I have been 
enabled to do. I have simply to propose 
to you “ Tlie health of Sir John Mal- 
colm.” 

Mr, Warden was repeatedly interrupted 
in the course pf his speech by the wannest 
marks of approbation. At its close the 
health of Sir J, Malcolm was drank with 
the most rapturous enthusiasm, which 
continued for some minutes. After 
it had subsided, and the ‘‘grenadier’s 
march” had been concluded, Sir J. Mal- 
colm rose and returned thanks.— Zonden 
Fajwrt 
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CAPTURE OP A slave SHIP, 

A clow that came in the other day from 
2anguebar has brought a report of a slave 
«Iup having been seized by some of our 
cruizcrs ; particulars are not mentioned, 
except that this clroger was a very fast 
sailer, and had often eluded the vigilance 
of our men of war.— Cei*.-. OcMS. 

THE LATE GOVERNOR -3EXERAL OF GOA. 

His Exc. the Portuguese Gov. General, 
the Conde de Rio Pardo, arrived here on 
Tuesday evening last, from Goa. His 
Exc. landed the next morning, and was 
received with the honour due to his rank, 
and under an appropriate salute. — 

Cewr. Oct. 27. 

THE NAWaUjB of SURAT. 

Advices from Surat mention tlie deatli 
of tlib Exc. Meer Kusscir ul Been Khan 
Koolub ul Bowlut Ballad Ur, Nawaul) of 
Surat, about two in the morning of the 
23d Sept. His Exc. had been for some 
time in a declining state of health. He 
was about 71 years old, and has left the 
Begum witli a son, Meer Ufzul ul Been 
Khan, surviving him. — Bom.Cour. Oct. 6. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Departures. 

Oct. 23. Ship Vansittart, Baliymiple, to 
China. — Passengers: Col. and Mrs. Os- 
borne, and three children • >Iiss Carter ; 
Eieut, S. Gordon; and Mr. B. Smith, 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 14. At Jeypoor, tlie lady of Capt. 
Josiah Stewart, of a daughter. 

22. The lady of Lieut. Col. Aitchison, 
Military Auditor General, of a daughter. 

Oct. 10. The lady of Lieut. Tate, of 
the Engineer Corps, of a daughter. 

12. At 3Ir. Anderson’s House, the 
lady^of Mr. Wm. Arcott Pierre, Chief 
Offic**of the ship Samdany, of a son. 

15. The lady of Thos. Flower, Esij., 
Civil Service, of a daughter. 

17. Tlie lady of Maj. Hough, DIM. 
A.G., of a daughter. 

’ — At tlie Presidency, the lady of- C, 
Kane, Esq., of a son. 

At Poomili, the lady of John Greii' 
fell Moyle, Esq., of a son. 

18. Tlie lady of Capt. A. G. Wad- 
dington, of the Country Sendee, of a son. 

26. In the Fort, the lady of Richard 
Woodhouse, Esq. of a son. 

Nov. 3. At Kaira, the lady of Maj. P. 
Be Lamotte, of the 3d L. C., of a daughter, 

6. At Bhewndy, the lady of Lieut. R. 
S. Sutherland, 1st bat. 7th regt.|of a son. 

marriages. 

Oct. 18. Capt. J. Lawrey, of the Bom- 
bay Artillery, to Julia, eldest daughter of 
the late Capt. Pilford, of FI. M. ’s 67th regt. 


25. At St. Thomas’s Church, by the 
Rev, N. Wade, Senior Chaplain, Bavid 
Malcolm, Esq., to JMary Anne, third 
daughter of tjielate Rich. Welland, Esq., 
of Lymingstone in Devonshire, and niece 
to the Hon. Sir Wm. David Evans, Re- 
corder of Bombay, 

Nov. 12. At St. Thomas’s Church, by 
the Rev. Henry Da\ies, Ensign Robert 
Stewart Ridge, of H.M.’s 4Tth regt, to 
Joanna Ellen, second' daughter of J.W. 
Broun, Solicitor. 

DFATIIS. 

Oct. 3. Catherine IMaria, daughter of 
Capt. Robinson, European regt,, aged 
one year. 

4. At Surat Bar, on his way to Bom- 
bay, Lieut, Geo. Latham Blacker, H.M.’s 
65iii regt , aged 24 years. His amiablo 
disposition and kind ahectionate heart, had 
endeared him to his brother ulHcers, who 
will long lament his lo'^s. His remains 
were convc}eii to Surat, and buried with 
militaiy hono«r‘>, 

13. At the hoLpe of Alex. Bell, Esq, 
Member oi’ Council, Thomas IMorris Keatc, 
Esq. Jmige and Magistrate of Surat, after 
a long and painful illness, uhich he bore 
with great patience and resignation. In 
the deatii of this gentleman the Flon cur- 
able Company has lost an able and upright 
servant, and his relatives and connexions a 
warm-hearted and sincere friend. 

14. Mr. Chailes Win. Pashly, aged 27 
years, free mariner, and assistant in the 
house of Baxter and Co. 

18. At Colabah, IMr. George Bran- 
nam, senior pilot of Bombay harbour, a 
worthy man and a skilful pilot ; he has left 
a uife and two young cliildren to deplore 
liL loss. 

19. At Seroor, Louisa Mary, the infant 
daughter of Capt, T. Stevenson, command- 
ing 1st troop H. A., aged 10 montlis. 

30. At Surat, the Rev, James Skinner, 
aged 36 years. 

31. At Seroor, Juliet Groeme, the daugh- 
ter of Capt. T. Stevenson, FI. A., aged 
two years and nearly three months. 

Nov. 5. At the house of Commodore 
Beaty, P. C. Baird, Esq., M.D., of the 
Medical Establishment of tliis Presidency. 

11. Doctor John Mackesey, Surgeon of 
H. M. ’s 65th regt. Doctor Mackesey had 
served many years in Vvarious parts of tlie 
world, particularly in the Mediterranean, 
Egypt, the West -Indies, and North Ame- 
rica, and principally in the 62d regt. He 
was an otlicer of very superior attainments 
in his profession ; and altliough already 
possessed of a vast fund of information and 
experience when he arrived in this country, 
only six months ago, he never lost any 
opportunity of adding to his stock of know- 
ledge, but pursued his avocations and his 
studies with all tlie ardour of a person de- 
votedly attached to his profession and the 
3S2 
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oiirvicc* To the service at large the (^eath 
of such a i)erson must be consicleretl a pub- 
lic loss. To bis regiment and his com- 
manding officer the loss must be extreme. 
The soldiem will long remember his un- 
ceasing care, and kind treatment of them 
when sick ; and Iiis brother officers will 
long cherish in their remembrance the re- 
collection of hn many amiable qualities as 
an officer, and his \irtuGs as a man. He 
died of an absce>s in the liver, of which he 
had been ill about six weeks. 


PORTUGUESE INDIA. 

K.EVOI.UTIO>r AT GOA, 

Sept, 16, 1821. 

For some time past the inhabitants cf 
the Portuguese ten-itory have been much 
agitated by the various and contradictory 
iiccounts from the Brazils and Portugal of 
the changes in their Constitution ; at 
len^h, intelligence from authentic sources 
having been received, of what was passing 
in. other quarters of the world, and the 
Decree of the 24th of February last, by 
King Don John the Vlth having become 
public, the inhabitants and troops selected 
live of the principal inhabitants at Goa to 
form a IVovisional Government. The 
t^lount de Rio Pardo was applied to ; but 
haring no authority to confirm the Consti- 
tution, he resigned his Government on the 
16th September, finding the general voice 
in favour of the new Constitution, and re- 
tired from his palace at Pangim, to his 
country residence at Cabo ; where ho now 
resides, we hear, with a guard of honor, 
lurnished by the new Government, and en- 
joying full liberty ;* with the respect and 
esteem of those who formerly were subject 
to Ids government, which appears to have 
been exercised wiffi mildness and justice 
by that amiable nobleman. Tlius, with- 
out bloodshed, has a complete change in 
tlie government of the Portuguese pos- 
sessions in the East taken place. The 
jVlembers of the New Government are— — 
Vresident, Field Marshal Godinho. — 
Member, General Correa, Chancellor 
Gomes, Judge Magolhorn, Judge Seiton. 
— Perfect tranquillity reigned at Goa on 
the 17th instant, and every tiling was go- 
ing on as usual there,— Rom. Gax. 


The following are translations of do- 
cuments received relative to the Revolu- 
tion at Goa j — 

“ In the year of our Lord Jesus Christ 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
one, on the sixteenth of September, at the 
palace of the government in Pangim, pre- 
sent the Councillor Blanoe Jeze Gomes 
Loureiro, the Field Marshal,! Manoel Go- 
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t Marshal de Cotnpo, a r^nk correani 
xvitn M^Jjox.CcneraJ, we believe. ^ 


-^Portuguese India, (May, 

din ho de Mira, the Field Marshal Joaquim 
Manoel Correa da Silva e Gama, the De- 
semhargador Gonsalo de MagalhaensTeix- 
eira Pinto, and the Desembaxgadors Ma- 
noel Duarte Leitad : it was stated by the 
latter, that the w’iil of the people and of the 
troops of this Government to adhere with- 
out the legist delay to the Constitution of 
Portugal having been made manifest, and 
these sentiments having become more ap- 
parent, since the absent which His Majesty 
ga’. e to the Constitution, by tlie Decree of 
tile 24th of Februaiy of the present year, 
had been promulgated tlirougli so many 
channels ; at daybreak on the said 16th, the 
troops of the di fierent coi'ps that were sta- 
tioned at the i-jiands of Goa were drawn up 
in the square of the government palace in 
Pangim, and tl^ere proclaiming the Portu- 
guese Constitution, they deputed the Field 
Marshal Manoel Godin ho de Mira, the 
Field Marshal Joaquim Manoel Correa de 
Silva e fjama, the Desembargador Joad 
Maria de Abreo, the chief phy^sician of the 
State Antonio Jo^e de Lima Leitad, the 
Desembargador Manoel Duarte Leitad, 
and many other officers of the different 
corps, to declare to His Excellency ffie 
Viceroy and Captain General, the Count 
of Rio Pardo, these sentiments, and the 
cessation of his government ; which being 
done, and iiaving intimated to hina tliat it 
w^as necessary for him to proceed to Cabo, 
in order to avoid any disturbance, or even 
the appearance of any disrespect, which in 
sudi cases is so very possible, and which 
by every means they meant to prevent, tlie 
said Count of Rio Pardo assented, and 
proceeded to Cabo with a competent 
guard of honour. Tiiis being done, the 
troops proclaimed unanimously the said 
Field ]\Wshai 3Ianoei Godhinho de Mira, 
the Field Marshal Joaquim Manoel Cor- 
rea da Silva e Gama, the Councillor Ma- 
noel Joze Gomes Loureiro, the Desem- 
bargador Gonsalo de Magalhaens Teixeira 
Pinto, and the Desembargador Manoel 
Duarte Leitad, to form the Provisional 
Junta of the Government of India; and 
having convoked the Members who were 
not present at the Council, the Councillor 
Manoel Joze Gomes Loureiro, and the 
Desembargador Goiisalo de Magalhaens 
Teixeira I^into, these declared their ad- 
hesion and sincere wishes to acquit them- 
selves of the trust wliich the people re- 
posed in them. And that it may so ap- 
pear, this act was made by me, Ignacio Se- 
bastiad de Silva, chief officer of tlie Secre- 
tary of State. Manoel Duarte ordered it 
to be written. 

(Signed) 

Manoel Jose Gomes Loureiro^ 

Manoel Godinho de Mira, 

Joaquim Manoel Correa da Silva e 
Gama, 

Gonsalo de Magalliacns Teixeira pinto, 
Manoel Duarte Leitad,” 
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Soldiers of the Portuguese Army in 
India / Our beloved King, Don John 
the Six‘h, assenting to the wishes of the 
nation and of your brothers in arms in the 
old and new world, deigned by his decree 
of the 24th February of the present year 
to approve of the Constitution of Portugal 
tliroughout all the dominions of the Por- 
tuguese crown. From that day forward, 
the Portuguese, in whatever obscure corner 
of the earth they may reside, arc no longer 
vassals of an absolute monarchy, but-the 
citizens of a constitutional monarchy, and of 
a representative and free government. This 
royal order, the most exuberant proof 
tliat a King could give to his people tliat he 
loved them, and that, at the expense at his 
dearest rights and perogatives, he laboured 
for their good and prosperity, this sacred 
degree, known here for many days, and 
made public through many channels, had 
not been yet carried into effect, nor was 
such measure intended. It seemed as it 
those golden expressions of our beloved 
King were carried up by the winds like 
the sands of the desert. It became neces- 
sary to break the chains, and you were the 
instrument. Till now you were soldiere 
of the Conde de Rio Pardo : now you are 
soldiers of the Portuguese nation in India. 
Till now you were the support of despo- 
tism, now you are that of liberty. How 
great a difference between one and the 
other state ! 

Soldiers : Your pay and accoutrements 
shall be furnished as quickly as possible. 
Rely on the Constitutional Government 
which has been elected, and be obedient to 
your chiefs and superiors. Without subor- 
dination there is no discipline ; the greatest 
bravery and courage are useless, where the 
military force turns so fatally on itself. 
Follow the example of your brethren in 
Portugal, where not one drop of blood 
was shed. Notliing is changed except a 
tyrannical and absolute government for a 
constitutional and free one ; and, conse- 
quently, your situation from the most de- 
plorable to the most happy. Long live 
the Portuguese nation ! long live die 
Cortes ! long live the Constitution, long 
live the King Don John the Sixth, and 
the royal House of Braganza. 

Inhabitants of Portuguese India: Ty-* 
ranny is at an end in Goa. In the course of 
31 6 years ninety-five Governors, all despo- 
tic, and the greater jiart ignorant and fanatic, 
have nearly annihilated the political exist, 
ence of our establishments, formerly the 
most flourishing in Asia, and have re- 
duced them to decay and misery, apparent 
to all the world. A new epocli now dawns, 
and the splendour of electric fire which has 
for many months enlivened our fellow 
citizens of Europe and America, now illu- 
mines the Conkan. Don John the Sixth, 
the most amiable of monarebs, without 
the ruin, oppression, or blood of his peo- 
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pie (the ordinary scourges of political re- 
volt), by a decree of the 24th February of 
the present year, has yielded to the na- 
tional wishes, and approved the Constitu- 
tion of Portugal throughout all the posses- 
sions and dominions of the Lusitanian 
empire. The satisfaction which every one 
feels who is not a disgrace to human na- 
ture, the happiness which results from so 
beneficial an order, ought not to be re- 
tarded an instant. Our wishes, however, 
sufficiently manifest and apparent. Were 
not complied Mitli by the old Government. 
Tlie chains with which despotism kept 
down liberty became every day heavier. 

It was necessary to break them, and erect 
a constitutional government, the palladium 
of a free people, which might provision- 
ally rule and govern us, until new orders 
could reach us from the National States. 
You yourselves chose it ^ you yourselves 
elected its members. 

Inhabitants of Porhiguese India : 
From henceforward there will not exist in 
the office of the Secretary of State those 
iron coffers, in which were hid the tricks 
and snares of governors. To none in fu- 
ture shall be denied the knowledge and 
reason of the result of their petitions and 
pretensions. Copies of all orders and dis- 
patches shall be put in possession of all who 
wish to know them. None of you shall 
go to sicken or expire in the infernal dun- 
geons of Mormugao ; tlie packets of the 
maritime post shall no longer go loaded 
with venemous and calumnious intrigues, 
against those who endeavour to live quiets 
iy under the shade of tlie laws. The pub- 
lic revenues shall not in future be dissi- 
pated by pride and indecent caprices, in 
useless wars and unfortunate projects, con- 
ceived and executed without calculation, 
w'ithout advice, and without motives ; pro- 
jects from which no good, but enormous 
evils have resulted. The military situa- 
tions and offices which are at the disposal 
of Government shall be no longer con- 
ferred on unworthy profaners of the 
honour of their own and other families ; 
there shall be no privileges of rank or 
church government : merit and virtue shall 
be the only road to office. 

Inhabitants of ludki : In the depressed 
state in which this country is, great and 
sudden ameliorations are impossible. It 
costs more to mend a state which is going 
to ruin, than to rebuild one : it will not 
be a trifle to replace what has fallen off. 
I hope, however, to see all the good which 
is possible, effected, and you yourselves 
may add such projects of reform as you 
conceive conducive to it. To this end, 
however, it is necessary to have confidence 
in the government, and to execute the ex- 
isting laws, and the orders which the cir- 
cumstances of the country and of the pre- 
sent time require. Without these, there 
is no government nor civil society. AU 
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is disorder and anarchy, a Iiundrcd times 
worse tljan despotism. 

Inhakkants of Goa : We swear to be 
faithful to the King, to the Constitution, 
to the National Cortes. Ijong live the 
Portuguese Nation ! Long live the King 
Don John the Vlth and tlie royal dynasty 
of the House of Braganza ! 

ManiJt:sto, 

Some time hatl elapsed, since from the 
accounts received of the declaration of the 
wi^ of the Portuguese nation, the con- 
vocation of the Cortes, and of tlieir union, 
wishes of adhering to the liberal 
of Government adopted in Portugal had 
been manifested at this capital, and three 
or four months ago the change ot govern- 
ment, that had its etfect on the 1 6th[Sept. 
would have taken place here, M ere it not 
for certain obstacles, ainong'^t others, chief- 
ly the invincible reluctance of His E:scel- 
lency the Conde dc Uio Pardo, Ex- Go- 
vernor of Goa to any thing like libcrty 
and a constitutional government, and his 
inflcx.ible obstinacy and mania of despo- 
tism. However the torrent of opinion 
carried all away, when on tlie morning of 
the 16tl» Sept, the four companies of gre- 
nadiers that were stationed at Pangim, tiie 
greater part of the regt. of artillery, one 
bat. of rifle corps, and a detachment of 
the legion of Ponda, having assembled 
near the Government House, proclaimed 
the constitution, and the lilierty of the 
Portuguese, and deputed, in order to con- 
vey their sentiments to His Excellency 
tlie Conde de Kio Pardo, the Field Jlai - 
shals Manoel Godinho de Mira, Joaquim 
Manoel Correa da Silva e Gama, the 
Judges Manoel Duarte Leitad, Joad Ma- 
ria de Abreu, and the superintending 
surgeon Antonio Jose de Lima Leitad, 
who were then there, together with the 
following officers : Joaquim Pereira iMa- 
rinho, Francisco Antonio Pimenta, Agoo- 
tinho Jose Lopes, Dinoizio de Mello Sm 
Paio, and others who had principally con- 
curred to so glorious an achievement. 
Among these deputies, Manoel Duarte 
Leitad was chosen to address (he £x- 
Govemor Conde de Kio Pardo, and he 
executed the commission, declaring to 
his Excellency, with moderation and proper 
respect, the will of the people and army, 
their adlierence to the public cause of the 
nation, and consequently the cession of 
liis government, and the necessity of his 
retiring to Cabo, where he should have a 
guard of honour, corresponding to his dig- 
nity, and compatible with public safety. 
This was accordingly done, and tlien, in 
order to form the Junta of tlic Pro\ii»ionaI 
Government till the arrival of competent 
orders, the undermentioned Gentlemen 
were by unanimous votes of the army and 
people, elected, ris. the Councillor Ma- 
uod J(»e Gomes Loureiro, the bicld Mar- 
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shals Godinho de Mira, Joaquim Manoel 
Corra da Silva e Gama, the' Judges Cun- 
salo de IMagalbaens Teixeira Pinto and 
Manoel Duarte Leitao. Tliose who wcr\. 
formerly tlie Sen^ite of Goa, the Aiyh- 
bishoi>, and all tlie authorities, botli Civil 
and Ecclesiastical, swore to the Portu- 
guese Constitution, the Cortes, and to tlu 
King, D. Joau tlie Vlth, and in tJie same 
morning the Archbishop Primate, and all 
the authorities having also sworn, the PoV' 
tuguese liberty in the provinces Mas pnt- 
claimed and acknowledged, as also by the 
corps there stationed. It was declared 
that the E.y> G overnor was at liberty, and 
tliat the present circumstances alone, ami 
his c\\ i safely, denumded his being kepi 
for tbe present in the distnet of Cabo ; 
for indeed the odium and the public ha- 
tred against his person aic very manifest. 
The members of the IVo\isJonal Junta 
are workirn^ wdth the greatest energy pos- 
sible : but the injuries are so \ei'y seiiou 
that a celestial power would be required 
to put in order the ruins in which despo 
tism has involved this establishment.— GW. 
September 19, 1S91.” — Bnm. Onir, 


BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

According to recent advices f.oin Ran- 
goon, the great preparations made by tin 
Birmah monarch for war with Siam Iiad 
been arrested by royal mandate, and 
the numerous armies assembled on the 
frontier of tlie kingdoms, estimated at 
150,000 men, had been recalled and 
sent to their respective homes. Tlie pre 
ci'-e reason for this unexpected measujc i '. 
not stated ; indeed no reason appears to Iia\c 
been assigned by those employed to cariy 
it into execution for their conduct. It wa^ 
conjectured, however, that his Majisty o ' 
A\a Iiad been induced to older tb.c return 
of his trcxjps, rather from the difficulties 
that might be found in supplying them 
properly with provisions, after rice Iiad 
become botli dear and scarce, than from 
any want of confidence in their ability to 
accomplish the objects for which they h.sd 
been assembled. An ambassador from 
the coast of Cochin-China lately reached 
JMartaban, for the purpose of disembarking 
tiiere and proceeding to the court of A' a. 
A difficulty was found at first on the part 
of tlie Peguers in understanding the lan« 
guage of this illustrious stranger, but the 
minister of Rangoon dispatched a coiqis 
of interpreters to the place where he had 
touched, who were qualified to intcrjirct in 
eight different languages, so that it was not 
apprehende<l he would be long unable to 
make his wishes particularly known. Ac- 
cording to tlie last accounts he was pro- 
ceeding to Ava in company w ith the gene- 
ral, commanding in chief the army assem- 
bled at Martaban, but it had not been aacer- 
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Ttfu’netl what particular object he had in 
ow, althougli it was naturally supposed 
lat his mission liad arisen from sometliing 
nincctcd with the hostile appearances and 
reparations so evidently conspicuous, and ' 
lively pushed on, both in vSiam and Ava. 
-John Bull in the East, Nov. 1821. 

On the 23d of July last, we made our 
eaders acquainted with the outrage com- 
ntted on the ship AVilliam I’etric, by the 
Siamese authorities, at Jimkseylon, and 
dte subsequent arrival of the ship at Ran- 
goon, where she was detained for a further 
[)eriod of time by the Local Authorities, 
nho suspected some connivance on the part 
of Captain Jlurray ^^ith tlic Siamese in 
the preceding transaction. Wc are now 
< nnblcd to state that the William Rctric, 
alter having been loaded for IMadras, was 
ilet'iined on tlie a!>ove account in the Ran- 
'i)on river by the Local Government for the 
’>pace of thiitv-'^ix: cLays, during which time 
fiTquent applications were made by the 
o-.Mier of the sliip to ihe rnini^'ter, to allow 
her either to depart or to pronounce any 
adverse decision against her • hut a deaf ear 
was turned to all such appeals. At last 
die minister stated that he would release 
'he ship, upon proper security being given 
tor the appearance of her commander, 
when he should be called upon to answer 
to the further examinations of tlu; Govern- 
ment ; and subsequently thi^' disagreeable 
specie'* of embargo was taken off, on the 
owner making a present of about 20() ru- 
pees-worthof Arnie muslins to tneUawoon. 
Tims liriliory and corrupuon do not ap- 
peartobe co-itlned to t!ie old Governments 
of Kurope, aithough tlie douceur in such a 
case in more retined countries might Imvl* 
been heavier than was exacted b) the so- 
x>nd ill authority at Rangoon. Be that as it 
■nay, this ‘‘ lord of the w'aters,” for such 
I lie Ikivvoon is understood to lie in Ins 
odici.d character, thought lie had a right to 
levy this species of tribute from a stranger, 
over whose transactions it vvas pos'- ble to 
throw suspicion ; hut we are happy to say 
tliat his Majesty the King thought otlier- 
V. i.^c, for as soon as a statement of the cir- 
cumstance's connected witli the afiair 
which occasioned the detention of tlic ve'S- 
sel, and drawn up by her owner with the 
assistance of the Shaiibundar, who beliaved 
very handsomely on tlic occasion, had 
reached the Golden Ear'>,” a man of rank 
was di''p.i(chcd from the C’ourt to repair to 
ILingoon, and see the atlair rectified by the 
liberation of the commander, and the full 
and public repayment to tlic owner of all 
tile expenses that had been incurred in con- 
scvpicncc oftlie detention of the vessel. 

nds afftir, combined witli others vvhich 
have been already brought to the notice of 
the Indian public, tends to show that the 
present King of Ava acts in a far more cn- 
iighten^i manner than any of his prcdcces. 
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sorrf, in every thing that relates to the in- 
terests, w ants, or rights of foreigners trad- 
ing to his dominions ; and tliere can bo no 
doubt tliat if he were to visit Rangoon, and 
establish his residence there for a time, hh 
discrimination would soon point out to 
him the vexatious regulations that narrow 
views of commercial policy have established 
there, to tlic detriment of the country, and 
his sense of justice, as well as of sound po- 
licy, would lead him to abolish them en- 
tirely, and to introduce afar better order of 
tilings,— 76/d. 


MALACCA. 

private letters fiom Malacca, received 
by llie Hindu, state that the H. C. ship 
General Kyd, after quitting Penang, and 
entering the Straits of Malacca, unfortu- 
nately grounded on the Ifith of Septem- 
hev, and all endeavours that were for some 
time employed to get lier ofl’ provcil fruit- 
less. The ’lead was gouig at the time that 
she struck, and the cast immediately be- 
fore tlie occurrence of the accident was 
seventeen fathoms. At low w’ater, how- 
ever, vvhile she remained aground, she had 
only nine feet water on one «ide. Having 
struck Iiefurc rlay light on IMonday morn- 
ing, slic did not get off until the following 
Sunday, after her guns had been thrown 
(jverl)oard, witli some jiart of tlie cargo. 
Had slie not been a country-built ship, she 
would in the opinion of all on board have 
gone to pieces during the very first night. 

Soon after tlie K\ d had got on shore, 
tiic pur->er vias di‘-]‘atclied in a small boat 
to i\falacca for assistance ; but before any 
aid could l)e obtained in that way, a brig 
hove in sight, bound to Penang, on board 
of wliith the passengers embarked on 
XliuTsday, and they were conveyed safely to 
/Malacca, wliere the attentions of the W'orthy 
Gtivcmor were very conspicuously dis- 
pkivcd in providing for their accommotion. 

On tlic morning of the 2Gth, the Gene- 
ral Kyd came to anchor at ^lalacca, and 
the passengers were to embark again on 
the following evening, when she was to 
sail immediately in prr.<.ecuUon of her voy- 
age to China. — John Bull m the East, 


CHINA. 

VAUKFT. 

Late letters from China, after particu- 
larizing the favorable circuin<;tances of the 
market tlure for Opium,* of which our 
readers have been for soind time acquaint- 
ed, give, we are svirry to ‘?ay, a very dif- 
ferent account i>f the condition and pros- 
j'ectb of otJier .articles from this country- 
'llu* ohl^.t merchants there, it is stated, 
both natives and foreigners, declare tliat 
they have never seen so great a dqire^ion 

♦ Thu 45 somewhat at variance with late 
edicts,— Td. 
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in the price of imports of erery descrip> 
tion, except Opium. Cotton never was so 
low. There are now upwards of 80,000 
bales on hand, absolutely locked up in the 
warehouses of the Hong Merchants and 
Brokers, most of whom must suffer severe 
losses. The middling quality, such as 
usually comes from Bengal, cannot be 
pawned at 7 tales, or sold at any price. 
The cargo of the Maitland, for which 11.7. 
was refused in March last, was offered to 
Houqua at 9, but he declined purchasing 
at any price. In this state of things with 
every prospect of a large crop of native 
Cotton, there is expected on the Com- 
pany's account 

From England.. Bales 25,000 

Bombay 50,000 

Bengal 15,000 

Madras 6,000 


96,000 

independent of what must come on for 
private account. Under all these unfa- 
vourable circumstances, it is apprehended 
that the price of middling Cotton will be, 
before long, as low as € or 7 Tales, and 
how much lower it may fall it is impossi'^ 
ble to say.— Ca4 Oct. 31, 

SH1FPIN6» 

Tlie General Kyd, arrived previous to 
tile 30th of November from London and 
Bengal, was on shore some days in the 
Straits of Malacca, but got off with trifling 
loss of spars, &c., and without any appa- 
rent damage. The first officer (Mr. Max- 
well) was drowned , — LotuL Paper, 


VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. 

Hobart Toum, Sept. 1821. — “ After a 
fair run of 113 days from the Isle of 
Wight, in all its beauty, we reached the 
River Berw’ent of this fine Antarctic is- 
land. The first appearance of our adopted 
country was highly inviting : green trees 
in the middle of winter, growing to the 
salt sea brink, and overhanging the edge 
of tremendous cliffs. Tlie apparent ferti- 
lity of the soil, and the sight of the smoke 
of the rude cottages of the settlers, were 
most cheering, after sixteen weeks of the 
blank horizon of the ocean. 

“ Hobart Town is a large village ; the 
weather too cold for the shelter of a tent, 

“ We find bread, very good, 3d. per 
lb.; mutton, not fat, but good, at 5d., and 
thought dear. 

“ The average price of sheep, 15s., that 
is, three Spanish dollars, or a paper note 
for 15s ; a milch cow, £10. ; an ox, £8, ; 
butter, milk, eggs, and poultry, very dear : 
few horses in the colony, and ordinary and 
ill-conditioned, selling at £50. to £70. 
each. 

‘‘ The currency here is carried on by 
notes of hand, on I. O. U. *s, payable at 
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sight, issued by — — and — — , and ^ 

and by my butcher and baker, by any one, 
i n short as far as he has credit : our dollars 
are the only lumber we have with us. The 
. Spanish dollar is current at five English 
shillings, or four of them for a Bank of 
England note ; but I cannot obtain 
one farthing of “ agio ’* on my precious 
metal money, in the purchase of any arti- 
cle, over one of these promissory paper 
notes. Every one prefers this circulating 
medium to the cumbersome currency of 
dollars. 

Imported goods are generally paid for 
by Government bills and dollars ; but few 
dollars are in circulation, and they arc not 
much regarded. Much is transacted by 
barter; as sheep for sugar, rum, or to- 
bacco ; those who gamble pay the stakes 
next morning in sheep or corn. 

Every settler has the privilege of fur- 
nishing to the Government store a rated 
proportion of corn or sheep (wheat at 10s. 
a bushel), according to his flock, or the 
quantity of land he has in cultivation. 

** I am told, that for six months of the 
year, there are no mornings, few days, and 
no evenings, on which a fire can be dis- 
pensed with; and that in the interior, the 
island is subject to frost in the middle of 
summer, which cuts off the tender crops, 
and renders it difficult to cultivate potatoes. 
I have as yet found the climate of Hobart 
Town unpleasantly cold, and the weather 
as variable as in England. No snow has 
fallen in the town, and the frost slight ; 
but the Table Mountain near it has been 
constantly covered with snow. 

‘‘ Agricultural produce and cattle have 
advanced greatly in price in the last three 
years, and have taken a start since I land- 
ed ; and all is paid for at the par of 5s. for 
the dollar. 

“ Land is worth, on an average, from 5s. 
to 7s. an acre ; in good situations (building 
ground not considered) 20s, to 30s, One 
respectable settler has 400 acres, for which 
he asks j^800, and 30 miles from Hobart 
Town. Land carriage is almost imprac- 
ticable, tire hills being steep, and rising 
generally from the base of each other, 
leaving only a narrow channel between 
tliem. 

“ A word of Governor Sorell. I cannot 
pretend to judge of his general administra- 
tion ; but as I am able to judge, from the 
sentiments and principles which in con- 
versation he has expressed, and as far as I 
have yet observed of the state and order of 
this inlant colony, he is deserving of the 
highest praise. He is limited in his means 
of making improvements, which life seems 
to feel ; but if it may be allowed to judge 
of a man, in his very peculiar station of 
command, from the short observation I 
have ye«- made of him, tliere is no limit 
to his desire to do good, and no limit to 
his e ertions to effect it. Paper, 
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POLYNESIA. 

(From the Sydney Gazette, July 17, 1851.) 

The Supply (whaler) has been on the 
coast of Peru. On the way hither she 
called at the Friendly Islands, at one of 
which she touched ; it is called by the 
natives Eaooa, but by us Middleberg. 
From Capt. Thornton we obtain the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

On the morning of tlie 2 1st of February 
lai>t a boat was dispatched on shore from 
the ship, under command of the chief 
officer, widi five cfiective hands, and three 
sick men, in order to procure articles of 
refresliment for the crew, and to land the 
invalids. Upon landing, the men were 
iminevliately surrounded, and the boat 
carried inland about haif-a-mlle, which 
action was observable from tbc ship. In 
a sliort time after tliis transaction, from 
ten to fifteen canoes, with four or five 
natives in each, came oft' to the vessel with 
a quantity of provisions, and bartering 
between the crew and the natives of course 
commenced. All was calm , and trade seem- 
ed to be going on well; when, on a sudden, 
the natives in tlie canoes flew up the vessel 
with amazing dexterity, joined a few 
others on the deck, and endeavoured to 
take the ship. The crew, who were not 
altogether well prepared, but still had 
sufficient apprehension not to be wliolly 
defenceless, at tlie same instant seized crow 
bars, handspikes, and whatever other wea- 
pons presented themselves, and in a few 
minutes, providentially cleared tlie ship 
of their treacherous friends. This happy 
object was not accomplished, how'ever, 
wdtliout the loss of lives on both sides ; 
the second officer, Mr, Crombie, received 
a blow on the head, from the eft eels of 
w’hich he survived only nine hours ; a 
seaman, of the name of John IIump!irc3’^, 
was dragged out of tlie mizen chaius into 
the sea, and tliere butchered ; and a third 
who was the carpenter’s mate, Samuel 
Johnson, was killed betw'een the shore and 
the ship in a canoe, into which he had 
voluntarily gone before the attempt was 
made. He had been intreated by his 
commander to leave the canoe and come 
on board, but he chose to disobey tlic 
injunction, and in consequence lost his life 
for his temerity. Several of the natives 
were killed ; and to shew’ tliat tlie whole 
was preconcerted, and understood by those 
on shore, the instant the rush was made 
on the vessel, the chief officer’s party w ere 
secured and bound to trees, which, from 
the nearness of the vessel to the shore, 
was clearly perceivable ; however, for- 
tunately not succeeding in tlieir dreadful 
intentions, tlie lives of the shore party 
were saved. The next morning Capt. 
Thornton endeavoured to recover those on 
shore ; which object was so far accomplish- 
ed, as to gain the release of his chief 
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officer and five men, the natives granting 
them iilierty upon the receipt of a musket, 
and a proportionate quantity of ammuni- 
tion for each. Tlie other three they were 
determined on retaining ; and Captain 
Tliomton was reluctantly compelled to 
leave his three men to the protection of 
Providence, and proceed on a cruise. 

After the lapse of about a month, the 
vessel undergoing considerable alteration 
in sails and painting, Capt. Thornton paid 
a second visit to iMiddlcbergb, but this 
attempt was also fruitless ; and once more 
he put to sea without the fulfilment of 
ill's object. The Supph/y upon this cruise, 
fell in with the Sjrbr^aputani and Ke 7 it, 
whalers, and, in company with them, 
made an oilier attempt to effect tlie en- 
iaigomcnt from the w^orst of bondages of 
the three sailors, if still alive. The third 
time proved succe.ssful as fir as related to 
two of them ; the third declaiing he W'ould 
not leave tlie island ; and hen the boats 
went on shore to release them, he flew 
into the woods. His liberated associates 
sa;d, that he Iiad come to the determiinft;ioii 
of spending tlie remainder of his days on 
the island, from the circumstance of his 
sight becoming dim, and the certainty of 
living in the midst of luxuriant plenty. 
IMiddleberg or Eaooa, is in latitude 21 
20' ; and longitude 1 OO' W : is only 
eight miles distant fiom Tongataboo, in a 
soutli-eastcrly direction ; and is governed 
by an elderly man of the name of Afoca, 
whose title i.s regal, and the inhabitants he 
rules are about six hundred in number. 
Tlie inland is extremely picturesque ; and 
abounds witli jirovisions, such as yams, 
shaddocks, a kind of guava, pigs, fowls, 
and cocoa-nuts. After a reconciliation 
lijul taken place, the vessels lay off tliis 
island some time, and Captain T. was 
enabled to observe, that amity and friend- 
ship existed among tlie natives themselves ; 
but, so far from tlieir posse.ssing any 
friendship or affection for foreigners, he 
considers that treachery is too much the 
characteristic trait of these islanders, 
Cajitain T. also says tliat plunder appears 
to be their iniiicipal aim, as the desire of 
killing, or glutting themselves in human 
gore, appears not to form a pait of their 
character in these days, W’hatever it may 
have been heretofore. 

Capt. Tliornton also has been kind 
enough to favour us wdth sometliing of a 
dcsciiption of the island of Tongataboo, 
whose King rules the other islands with 
imperial sway. Middleberg is a depend- 
ency of Tongataboo ; the latter is sup- 
posed to contain about 2, (XX) inhabitants, 
llie former is abounding with every gift 
tliat Nature can possibly be->tow for the 
benefit and sustenance of her creatures, 
and has the appearance of a lovely and 
well laid out garden; yet it bears !.o 
comparison with that of Tongataboo, 

VoL. XIII. a T 
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which Capt. Tbomto.ti assur^ us is lovely 
to behold. The shores are lined with 
cocoa-nut trees, and the whole island ex- 
hibit a portraiture cultivation of tjhe 
most kind. Nothing seems to be 

wanting in these regions to effect the 
completion of the happiness of our sable 
fellow mortis, but that religion which is 
flying apace to their shores ; and, ere long, 
will doubtless be introduced and esta- 
blished within their borders. Notwith- 
standing ail their treachery, it is very 
evident these people are not averse to the 
introduction of strangeis among them to 
reside, or why would this European prefer 
ending his days in their converse, to that 
of returning to his native country and 
kindr^ ? We, unhesitatingly, pronounce 
than as capable of present civilization ; 
and capable also (says the exulting Il'Xis- 
siofmry) of being saved. 

Between Tongataboo and the island of 
Auamooka there is a very dangerous reef 
of sunken rocks, which extends as far as tlie 
eye can reach, and upon which the Suirply 
was near running. Capt. Thornton could 
not find it laid down in any chart or map 
in Ms possession. Its situation is latitude 
20^^25' S., and longitude 175® 4^ W. 

Capt. Thornton adds further to our 
stock of interesting intelligence, by in- 
forming us that he fell in with an island, 
of considerable extent, in latitude 10° 4' S , 
aW longitude 150o 16' W. At first 
view it resembles a cluster of small 
l^auds, and is particularly low. Its 
length Capt. Thornton ascertained to be 
fifteen miles, and its breadth about five. 


•’^Mozawbiqne, [May, 

PMBSIA. 

EPIDEMIC CHOLEBA, 

The accounts from Persia exhibit a dis- 
tr^ing picture of the effects of the epide- 
mic cholera. Mr. Jukes arrived at Kaza- 
roon on the 1 7th September, on his march 
from Bushire to Shirauz. Ihe disease had 
indeed almost entirely ceased at every place 
through wliich he had then passed ; but it 
was raging with great violence in Shirauz, 
and had spread dismay and consternation 
amongst the inhabitants of that city. The 
family of the Prince was amongst the first 
to feel its dreadful effects. On the 16th, 
one of his wives, with several Georgian 
females, fell victims to the disease, and in 
less than 24 hours his mother, one of his 
children, and seyeral others of less note, 
were numbered witli the dead. The 
greatest possible alarm was necessarily 
excited, and this was increased by the 
Prince and his remaining family quitting 
the city on the 17th. All authority seemed 
to cease ; the bazars were shut, and all who 
could command the means fled the city. 
From tile most autiientic accounts that 
could be collected, it appears that nearly 
1,800 deaths occurred within the first nine 
days, Tlie latest accounts state that the dis- 
ease was on the decline at Shirauz, that 
the Prince intended to set out for the city 
early in October, and the people were 
slowly and fearfully returning home. It 
was reported that the disease had reached 
Ispahan, and it was feared that this fatal 
disorder was still progressive through Per- 
sia. — Bom, Cour. Nov, 10, 
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MOSAMBIQVE. 

REVOLUTION IN THE COLONY, 

Eetters from Mosambique, of the 7th 
September^ announce the extension of 
revolution tp that place. On the arrival of 
the new Governor, Manuel de Silva, from 
the Brazils, on the 29th of August, he was 
not received ; but at the end of three days 
was allowed to land as a private person. 
Two nights after he landed, however, some 
inferior officers waited on him, having 
previously secured the Commandant of the 
Fort and the officers on duty, and insisted 
that he should govern them ; he was com- 
pelled to accede to tiiis, and proceeded 
into the ^ort, accompanied by his Aid -de- 
Camps. Ihe next morning, at daylight, 
a saltite of 21 guns was fired, whici was 
the first notice to the town of what had 
happened dunng the night. 

" Oh the assembling of the troops, they 
Insisted that tlie former Colonel, and the 
jLieutdhaht-Colonels, and several other 


officers should be removed from ffie com- 
mand ; upon hearing of which they resigned 
and tore their uniforms off. For sevei*al 
days the place was in an alarming state of 
mutiny ; there was no command over the 
soldiers, who were running about drunk, 
robbing and plundering the shops, and strip- 
ping the people of their clothes in the streets. 

Many of the inhabitants flew w'ith their 
property to Moosreel and Cabucerra, or on 
board the ships in the harbour. 

Yesterday, however (the 6th of Septem- 
ber), the principal inhabitants met at the 
Senate-house, when a provisional govern- 
ment was formed, consisting of the follow- 
ing persons : 

Lieut. General Joao Manuel de Silva, 
President ; 

Brigadier Joao Vincente, 2d Member. 

Bishop of Mosambique, 3d ditto. 

Juiz de Fora, 4th ditto. 

Balthazir de Souza and Brito, 5th ditto. 

Antonio Alves de Mande, 6th ditto, 

Antonio Laurence, 7th ditto. 
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The command of the battalion of Ca^a- 
dores had devolved on an Ensign, as many 
of the officers are yet missing ; and it is 
greatly feared that another disturbance 
will take place before long. — Bom* Cour, 
OcU^ 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Cape Town gazettes to the 12th Jan,, 
supply the following intelligence : — 

“ The last mail from Bathurst has 
brought an account of the successful entry 
of the coasting schooner Elizabeth, Fran- 
cis Lisboa master, into the Kowie river, 
on the 9th November. 

“ This vessel arrived off die Kowie*s 
mouth on the previous evening, anchored 
in the roadstead, and sailed in at high water 
the following day without any difficulty. 
Thus Is the important point of the practi- 
cability of the navigation of Kowie finally 
ascertained ; and the settlers, after all the 
difficulties and privations to which two 
seasons of unprecedented calamity and 
distress have exposed them, have now the 
prospect before them of all the advantages 
to be derived from a water communication 
into the heart of the locations. Ihe bason 
formed by the Kowie is capacious,.and per- 
fectly safe. Vessels may discharge their 
cargoes on the river’s bank from their 
decks. The village about to be built on 
this desirable spot will be about nine miles 
from Bathurst, and about twenty -five from 
Graham’s Town; From Port Elizabeth to 
Graham’s Town, or Bathurst, the distance 


is not less than 110 miles. Such ^ ex- 
tent of land carriage might have paralysed 
the best exertions of the new colonists, 

“ The Elizabeth schooner belongs, tq 
Lieut. Peder, R.N., who has establiSie^ a 
whale fisheiy at St. Helena Bay, on the 
■west coast, and she was cliartered by that 
gentleman to the Kowie.** 


SIERRA LEONE. 

Sierra Leone Gazettes to the middle qf 
January bring the following Governor 
Grant had opened an intercourse with the 
King of Toulatra, by which the British will 
probably derive lucrative trade and AfiricaH 
discovery. This kingdom is only a few 
days’ journey from the Niger. The fol- 
lowing deaths have taken place on the 
Gold Coast Elmina, the 'Hutch gover- 
nor ; Accra, Governor-general of the Dan- 
ish settlement ; and Governor Gordob^ of 
the English settlement. A deputation had 
arrived «t Sierra Leone from Alamy Ab- 
dal Kader, king of the Toulaha, at the 
head of which was a prince, and a Ma- 
hometan priest and his wife. This singu- 
lar man came all the way from Egypt to 
the Mandigo nation, with important infor- 
mation of the geograpliy of Oriental Afri- 
ca : he had pass^ through Tombuctoo, 
and was of opinion that the Niger and 
the Nile were the same river. The French 
and Portuguese vessels carry on an aerive 
trade.— Low/. Pajier, 
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Owing.^o the late arrival of further in- 
telligence from India, we are obliged to 
publish the chief of it in a Supplementary 
form. 


CALCUTTA. 

XAW INTELLIGENCE. 

Supreme Court, Nov. 1, 1821. 

Presentment of the Grand Jury for the 
Fourth Sessions of 1821. 

** The Grand Jury having disposed of all 
the Bills submitted for their decision, and 
there being no further business before 
them, present themselves to your Lord- 
ships to solicit their discharge ; but lieforc 
being dismissed they beg to lay before 
your Lordships the result of their having 
considered the various topics to which 
their attention weis invited by the learned 
Judge firom whom they r«:eived their 
charge. 

“ In turning their attention to the sub- 
jects alluded to, the Jury have done so 


more in compliance with the express wishes 
of that learned Judge, than from any con- 
fidence in their own qualifications to offer 
an opinion on measures calculated to re- 
medy the evils complained of; and in 
troubling your Lord^ips with the result 
of their inquiries, the Jury cannot but la- 
ment that this inadequacy has been much 
augmented by the heavy business of the 
Session, as also by the pressure of their 
private avocations, which have left them 
little time to meet the inquiry they have 
attempted to conduct, with that grave cc«i- 
ridcration and study which the impcntance 
of the subject demanded. 

“ As the point first in important^ the 
Jury have instituted an inquiry into the 
circumstances attendant on the late rob- 
beries in Chowringhee ; and from a peru- 
sal of the documents w ith which the kind- 
ness of the magistrates has supplied. them> 
as well as from the communications of 
such individuals of the Jury as were among 
the sufferers, a strong ground has been 
afforded for the presumption th^ mpst oS 
those robberies, if not actually perpetrated 

^ T 2 
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by tlie domestic servants of the iioiises 
plundered, were committed under a direct 
connivance on their part. 

“ If the Jury are correct in the opinion 
they have formed, it is obvious that tliis 
species of depredation presents the most 
formidable obstacles to detection : obstacles 
which the most vigilant and active system 
of police could hardly be able to over- 
come ; for, if the activity of the master fail 
in attaching the gnilt to the proper party, 
it is to be feared that but little hope of 
success is to be entertained, from the in- 
terference of the magisti'atc. As, how- 
ever, the object of the thief would be de- 
feated, were there no places in existence 
where his ill -acquired property could with 
facility be disposed of, and as the in- 
quiries of the Jury do not lead them to 
the belief, that perpetrators of burglary in 
India have been actuated by sanguinary, 
or indeed other motives than those of mere 
plunder, they would feel inclined to place 
a full reliance on measures more of pre- 
vention than of punishment, or measures 
which sliould be calculated to aifhihilate 
those receptacles for stolen or dishonestly 
acquired property, which it is to be feared 
are but too abundant in Calcutta ; and, 
under this view of the case, as such places 
appear to be within the knowledge, though 
at present without the controul of the ma- 
gistrates, the Jury, wdth submission, would 
beg to recommend tliat a summary power 
be vested in the Magistracy to enter upon 
and put down all notorious receptacles for 
stolen property ; all petty auction rooms, 
gambling, and other houses of ill fame, to 
which persons of bad or suspicious cha- 
racter may be in the habit of re-.orting. 

“ In extension of the subject, as it is to 
be apprehended that much facility for the 
conveying away stolen property is afforded 
by tlie numerous unregistered and unli- 
censed drivers of hackeries and kyrauchies, 
boatmen, palanquin bearers, and common 
coolies, who earn their daily subsistence 
by plying for hire in Calcutta, the Jury 
would further recommend that the magis- 
trates be empow ered to license all persons 
of the above description, and that they be 
required to register themselves at the po- 
lice, as well as to number their carts, ky- 
rauchics, boats, and palanquins, in a con- 
spicuous manner; the coolies being re- 
quired to bear badges : and it were further 
to be desired that some controlling power 
were vested in the Magistracy on certain 
shops and trades in Calcutta, requiring all 
of such description or character as might 
appear most likely to facilitate the con- 
cealment of stolen property, amongst 
which description the Jury would class 
baw^kers, pedlars, pawnbrokers, &c. to 
take out » licences for the prosecution of 
their business. 

The Jury arc aware that much objection 
may be taken to tlte expediency or pro- 


priety of the measures thus recommended; 
but they have the satisfaction of knowing, 
that ill our native land, where tlie real li- 
berty of tlie subject is to the full as much 
regarded as it is sought to be here, most 
of the restrictive regulations thus recom- 
mended have long been in full and suc- 
cessful operation. 

“ With respect to the point most strongly 
brought home to their attention by the 
learned Judge wdio gave them their charge, 
the Jury cannot but be sensible of the ex- 
treme caution with which a proposition, 
involving or tending to compromise the 
personal liberty of the subject, ought to 
be approached ; and here they have again 
to lament their incompctency to pronounce 
on such matter ; but they have their en- 
couragement in the belief expressed by 
the learned Judge, that their suggestions, 
how^ever crude and hastily tlirown to- 
gether, w'ill be productive of public benefit. 
Adverting to the municipal regulations of 
me Metropolis of England, which appear 
to empower the iVIagistracy there to take 
up and detain all suspicious characters 
unable to give a satisfactory account of 
themselves, the Jury cannot discover that 
any very serious inconvenience is likely 
to arise from tlio vesting a tantamount au- 
thority in the Police Establishment in the 
Metropolis of India, provided that con- 
venient offices were at the same time es- 
tablished in the four wards of the city, to 
be considered as dependencies of the head 
Police Office in the Loll Bazar, and fur- 
nished with the most constant attendance, 
day and night, of trustworthy and re- 
sjionsiblc Europeans, well acquainted with 
the native language and customs ; before 
whom all persons partaking of the cha- 
racter alluded to by tbe learned Judge, 
and apprehended under the ciicumstances 
mentioned by him, should be- instantly 
brought for examination, and either 
instantly discharged or handed over to the 
sitting Magistrate, to be further dealt with 
as the cases might appear to require. If 
it were further provided, that all instances 
of improper or frivolous apprehension or 
detention, whether on the part of the Na- 
tive Chokeydar or the European, should 
be visited with immediate and signal 
punishment, the Jury arc not without 
Iiopes that inucli practical benefit and in- 
creased security for property would result 
from the introduction of the regulations 
thus adverted to. 

‘‘ The Jury at the same time consider it 
incumbent on them to remark, that from 
the abundant opportunities afforded to tlie 
commissions of petty theft and robberj", 
occasioned by the loose and inadequate 
manner in which premises and property 
are secured in the city, it is not at all to 
be wondered at that the records of the Su- 
preme Court, and of the Police Office, 
present such numerous instance^ of dclin- 
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quency ; but it is tlieir 6rm belief, that in 
few countries would property similarly 
exposed suffer less depredation. Con- 
sidering, therefore, that tlie measures thus 
recommended may possibly prove intro- 
ductory of a greater evil, by the liability 
of abuse to which they may seem to be 
exposed, as much from ignorance as from 
any culpably interested motives on the 
part of the native Chokeydars, the expe- 
diency of the adoption of such new mea- 
sures must necessarily form a fit subject 
for the consideration of the Executive 
Authorities : who, in giving effect thereto, 
w'ill provide for the due observance of that 
vigilance and propriety of conduct on the 
part of tlie Police Establishment already 
alluded to. The Jury, however, candidly 
confess that tlieir want of time and leisure 
perfectly to inquire into the matters treated 
of, must deprive their opinion of much of 
that title to attention, which a closer and 
less interrupted study of the subject would 
demand for it. 

The Jury have hitherto only considered 
the robberies committed lately in Cliow- 
ringhec, and alluded to in the learned 
J udge's charge ; but they feel it to he their 
duty, now to notice anotlier extensive sys- 
tem of depredation, which in the indi- 
vidual knowledge of some of the Jurom 
has long existed : from tlie prevalence of 
which the mercantile community have 
been heavy sufferers, and against the re- 
currence of which no adequate protection 
appears hitherto to have been provided. 
Allusion is liere made to the numerous 
thefts which have been from time to time 
committed on the valuable property while 
in transit to tlie ships loading in different 
parts of the river ; thefts of serious amount, 
wliich, it is to be feared, from the impunity 
that has in most cases attended tlieir com- 
mission, will greatly increase. 

“ The Jury, however, are not prepared 
with a recommendation as to any particular 
system of police calculated to prevent 
this serious evil ; but they entertain a per- 
fect conviction, that the subject only re- 
quires to be brought fully before the no- 
tice of the Executive Authorities, to meet 
with that attention which it appears to re- 
quire. Tlie Jury content themselves with 
these observations, that the population of 
Calcutta has, within the last eighteen or 
twenty years, undergone material increase, 
while the Police Establishment has not been 
augmented, though they have understood 
it to be the opinion of the magistrates, 
that much of the crime committed in the 
metropolis is attributable to the Police 
Establishment of Calcutta not being on a 
scale sufficiently extended to meet the im- 
creased and increasing population ; and 
this opinion of the Magistrates appears to 
be corroborated by the fact, that the total 
Police Establishment of three of the prin- 
cipal cities in the Mofussil appear to be 


about five times more numerous than that 
of Calcutta, while the aggregate of houses 
to be guarded scarcely exceeds those of the 
metropolis by one-third. 

“ A statement of this kind appears to 
carry its own comment, and its ovm re- 
medy with itself ; and the Jury have little 
doubt but that the wisdom and vigilant 
care of the Executive will devise measures 
for that increase of the Police Establish- 
ment, both on shore and afloat, which the 
increased population, and a view to the 
complete security of the property of the 
city, appear to require. The Jury are of 
opinion, that if night patroles were esta- 
blished, under the charge of European 
constables, who should be instructed to 
visit the different chokeydary stations, an 
increased confidence and security would 
be afforded to property of all descrip- 
tions. 

“ The Jury cannot lake leave of this sub- 
ject on whicli they are addressing your 
Lordships without expressing the belief 
they entertain, that an efficient Police, in 
the native branch of it, cannot be looked 
for, until encouragement be given to per- 
sons of good character and conduct to 
enter on its duties. The present rates of 
pay given to Jemmadars and Chokeedars 
do not appear to be adequate. The latter 
only receive four rupees per montli, a rate 
of wages manifestly inadequate to their 
maintenance, and even considerably below 
what tliey would have in many other pro- 
fessions, of not more labour and less re- 
sponsibility. It would seem, therefore, 
that the present system does not afford suf- 
ficient inducement for qualified persons to 
engage themselves ; and it is to be feared 
that the Chokeedars now employed must 
in many instances be incompetent to their 
duties, or that tliey derive an income from 
sources, at once at variance with their duty, 
and destructive as well of the ends of Jus- 
tice, as of the character of an efficient 
police. 

“ At the close of their labours, the Grand 
Jury have to apologize for having so long 
trespassed on your Lordships* attention. 
The points which they have attempted to 
discuss are of the first importance to the se- 
curity of the city, and they haye been thus 
insensibly betrayed into greater length than 
they intended. They have endeavoured to 
do the subject all the justice in their power; 
if they have fmled in their object, tliey 
have tins consolation, that any measures 
originating ith tlie Government, and con- 
firmed by the wisdom and experience of 
your Lordships, cannot but be produc- 
tive of signal public benefit, by highly 
improving tlie morals of the people, 
jgreatly narrowing the commission of 
crime, and thereby materially lessening 
the labour of those, who, like themselves, 
may hereafter be called upon to dis- 
charge the responsible duties of Jurors. 
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* Fear and! on behalf of Grand Jury by 
lEheir FtU'eznaB, ^Faxes Mackillop.** 

[CcUcutta John Bull* 

. Siq>reme Court, Nov. 5, 1821. 

XjegoHty of BeUing on ike Brice of the 
Company's Salt* 

A law point of great novelty was this 
day discussed at considerable length, and 
de^ed by the Court, after hearing many 
learned and ingenious argttments on bodi 
sides of the question. We are not ac- 
quainted with the exact history of the case ; 
but we understand it originate in a wager 
respecting what would be the average 
price of a certain kind of Salt cal^ Pango, 
at the Hon. Company’s sale then next en- 
suing. The party betting downward, 
lost ; as the price exceeded his estimate by 
above thirty rupees a hundred maunds, and 
be was sued for payment ; and the winner, 
in order to establish his claim, c^led for 
the production of the auction-book, as 
evidence of the average price of the ^e. 
He thus obtained a decree in tus favour ; 
but an objection was j^arted against the 
decision, on the ground that the bet was 
illegal. 

TTie Advocate- General vras Counsel for 
the prosecutor in the original action, and 
proceeded to argue in favour of the le- 
gality of his claim to the amount of the 
wager. Although it was held to be illegal 
to make bets respecting the public revenue, 
be doubted very much if the sales of Salt 
could be conridered as falling under tliis 
rule. It might be questioned if the Com- 
pany have not the monopoly of Salt, in 
their character of Merchants rather than as 
Sovereigns of the country. It was by no 
means necessary to consider them as pos- 
sessing it in the latter capacity ; for they 
mi^t have had the monopoly of Salt JOO 
years before they possessed the Sovereignty 
of India. He therefore very much que$. 
tUmed whether the profits arising from 
tlUA source should be strictfy considered as 
public revenue. 

SSbr F. Macn^bten thought it made no 
difierence whether it was revenue or pri- 
v;^ property, since people had no right to 
b<rt on the amount of a man’s mcome. 

Mr. Fergusson observed, if such a bet 
were legal> persons might take bets on the 
probable amount of his learned brother^be 
A^ocate General’s professional income, 
^riiich would cause him to expose his pri- 
vate afil^urs to the world. 

The Advocate General said, if any body 
were to make such a bet, he would not 
produce the account of it j that would be 
all. But resuming bis argument, bets on 
a person’s income (on Counsellor Fergus- 
son’s for instance) were impertinent ; be- 
cause they brou^t the person’s name in 
question, e9[cited curiosity and speculation 
respecting his private affairs, and might 


cause troublesome inquiries, on which ac- 
count they were discoimaged. Thus, if a 
person were to see Mr. Hamming riding 
down the course, and should take a bet 
that this was not Mr. Hemming's carriage, 
it might give rise to various speculations 
and conjectures, calling in question 
whether he might not have stolen it, or 
come otherwise dishonestly by it. This 
to be sure was a very remote and forced, 
but yet it was not an impossible, construc- 
tion, He proceeded to argue that to make 
bets about public affairs was very different, 
and not liable to the same objection as 
tliose that went to pry into people’s private 
concerns, lliere was a case reported by 
Old Sayer, which occurred in the time of 
the Commonwealth, which proved the 
clearness of the law in favour of such bets ; 
for nothing but this could have obtained a 
decision so contrary to the political preju- 
dices of the time- The bet was, that 
Charles Stuart would be restored within a 
certain period ; and althou^ this bet had 
a direct tendency to make the person a bad 
subject, giving him an interest in subvert- 
ing the existing Government, yet the 
Judges, even during the Commonwealth, a 
proof ot the law being fixed and impera- 
tive, decided that it was a lawful bet. 
The objection to bets on the gross amount 
of a tax was, that it exposed the afifairs of 
the Government to publicity, by which our 
situation and resources might be discovered 
to the enemy. Yet this objection was 
more plausible than real ; as the amount 
of the taxes must be every year laid before 
Parliament according to law, by which it 
is published to all the world ; Ae prema- 
ture disclosure of it may, however, be in- 
convenient. The present case was liable 
to none of these objections ; the bet refer- 
red to a commodity to be sold at a public 
sale ; the number of maunds to be sold 
were advertised, and no concealment 
whatever was desired or meant. The auc- 
tion books were indeed adduced in evi- 
dence in this case, because the best and 
most convenient mode of proving the rate 
of the sale ; but it could have been proved 
without them, by persons pi^ent, who 
might have taken down notes of the price 
of every lot as sold. Tlief had recourse 
to the books because most convenient ; and 
these books were not of the nature of a 
secret, but open to all the world. To 
consi^h them was not diving into the se- 
crets of cabinets, or of the public revenue; 
and therefore if the bet were lawful qttd a 
bet, it was not Ulegal as being contrary to 
public policy. Berides, this bet rc^y 
could not raise a question regarding the 
gross amofunt of die public revenue, or 
the whole profits derived frmn the sale of 
Salt j because this was not the whole, but 
only a small proportion of that commodity, 
the Salt called Panga. There were 250 
thousand maunds of Salt altog€ther that 
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year, and only forty thousand sold at this 
sale. This bet could not have any inju- 
rious effect on the public revenue, by de* 
pressing ffie price of Sait, because the one 
party had the same interest in raising the 
price as the other had in depressing it ; so 
that they completely neutralizedeacb o^er. 
As a proof that no injury was actually 
tlone to the revenue by it, the price of Salt 
that year was about thirty rupees higher than 
it had been the year prece^ng ; this must 
no doubt have been owing to some cause 
over which neither of the parties had any 
controul. This bet therefore not injuring 
the public revenue, nor causing any im- 
proper disclosure, was in no respect ob- 
jectionable. The cases cited against him, 
the Hop case or the Canterbury case, the 
case of Sherly and Sankie, were both 
contrary to public policy, as calling in 
question the public duti^, and might be 
injurious. But betting on the price of 
Salt had evidently no bad tendency j for 
to bet regarding sale of goods at an 
auction would be beneficial to the sale, by 
making it more a matter of curiosity and 
public interest thereby attracting the at- 
tention of purchasers. An opinion had 
obtained that all betting was bad, as a 
species of gambling ; for which reason it 
had been ^scountenanced, and decisions 
pronounced against some bets for particu- 
lar reasons, but not on any general or 
very solid grounds. Every wager there- 
fore was to be deemed good and lawful, 
unless it had been distinctly declared 
illegal. 

Mr. Compton followed on the same 
side, enforcing and illustrating the argu- 
ments of the Advocate General. The 
substantial ground of objection to bets 
about public revenue, was ^at the Officers 
of Government who ought to be employed 
in collecting it, ought not to be abstracted 
from their duty by being called upon at 
every Sessions, to go from place to place, 
to give the evidence necessary for the 
decision of such bets. This would be 
not only an inconvenience to them, but a 
great public loss. The evidence of the 
Revenue Officers would always be called 
for, as the best that could be had, and a 
case in which the production of the revenue 
books was called for ; but the Court de- 
cided again^ it. No such evil or incon- 
venience, he contended, could arise from 
betting on the average price of a public 
sale. The sovereign character of the 
Hon. Company and their mercantile 
characta-, were unfortunately too much 
blended together ; so that in many parti- 
culars it was difficult to draw a line of 
distinction between them. It ought no^ 
however, to be lost sight of, that they 
were essentially distinct. If a bet was 
illegal because it concerned a sale of pro- 
perty belonging to ffie Company, and sold 
by ihe Officers of Government, then it 


would be lillegal to bet on the price of the 
Company *s horses, pun jams, or long 
cloth, as well as about the sale of salt. 
He did not ttefend the propriety of the 
practice of betting, while he maintained 
its legality. It might be a foolish or 
an immoral practice ; it xm'ght be improper 
that their Lordships should be obliged to 
sit there, and consume their valuable time 
in hearing and determining frivolous 
questions of that nature, when they might 
be more usefully occupied in deciding 
other more important cases that demanded 
their attention. But the question before 
tlicm was, whether or not the bet was 
legal, which he maintained it to be. 

Mr. Fergusson, in rising to oppose his 
Learned Friends, who had spoken on the 
otlier side, entered upon the case with a 
tliorough conviction of the truth of the 
principles he should lay down. An at- 
tempt had been made to distinguish be- 
tween the Company as Sovereigns and as 
Merchants; but it would not be of any 
avail. By the Bengal regulations for 
1793, all salt made in Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, not for the behoof of the 
Government, was rendered liable to con- 
fiscation, which would have been a very 
extraordinary regulation for Merchants to 
have made. Salt was an object of revenue,, 
and a very important object too, since 
about a crore and a half of rupees wa* 
derived from it ; and therefore betting on 
the sales of this commodity, directly af- 
fected the revenue of the country. By 
this means, persons might discovM* whe- 
ther the affairs of the Company were 
flourishing, stationary, or going hack, by 
the disclosure of the state of the revenue. 
Nor was it so unusual a mode of raising 
tlie funds necessary to defray the charges 
of Government. Mahomed All, the 
Pasha of Egypt, had no taxes, but nused 
a revenue in a ^milar manner. The 
objection to producing the tax books at 
home, applied equally to^the books con- 
taining the account of the Compsmy’s 
sales here; and therefore there was the 
same objection to betting on the price cdT 
s^t, as on the amount of duties on hops ; 
because in either case the production of 
the books would be called ffir as being 
the best evidence. The l.eamed Gentle- 
man then referred to the opiniona of the 
Judges on several cases, as supporting his 
view of the question. The case of the 
waggon, mentioned by Mr. Justice Bull^, 
w'as a very fair case, and proved that no 
I>erson had a right to make a bet that 
might be productive of inconvenience to 
a third party. In the case of the rump 
and dozen, it was found that two persons 
might lay a wager respecting tli^r own 
ages, but had no right to do so regarding 
the age of a third person. Lord Mans- 
field had declared that bets are illegal, if 
productive of any inconvenience to die 
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themselves, and it was only by ordering 
the production of the l)ooks cont^ning the 
account of the sale, that they could inform 
themselves correctly. 

The Hon. Chief Justice observed, that 
if he could see that the bet in question did 
compromise any principle of public policy, 
or was any way injurious to the revenue, he 
should then have no difficulty in deciding 
against it, A bet concerning the produce 
of a tax might be inconvenient to the 
officers of the revenue, who might be 
obliged to give evidence ; but here it was 
simply the price of salt at a public sale. 
There could be little inconvenience in ob- 
taining evidence, and publicity could not 
be objectionable, since secrecy was not at 
all sought or desired. If a contract, or 
real transaction was entered into, to take 
a certain quantity of salt, at the price salt 
should sell for at the Company’s sale, such 
s transaction would be legal ; and as the 
law now stood, a bet on ffie same condi- 
tions would also be legal. It might have 
been better to discourage the practice of 
betting altogether : but as the law had not 
done so, to wish for it was now too late. 
No doubt a bet would be illegal, which 
was calculated to expose third pei-sons to 
injury, obloquy, or ridicule, as it was 
either an impertinence ora nuisance ; but 
if a person sends his property to a public 
auction, he cannot reasonably complain if 
persons should make bets about the price 
at which it may sell. The Company did 
not wish to conceal the price of salt : on 
the contrary, the sale of it was made 
public, and they wished it to be as gene- 
rally known as possible. As no improper 
disclosure and no public injury or private 
inconvenience did arise from it, this bet 
could not be pronounced illegal unless all 
betting was to be prohibited. 

Sir F. Macnaghten thought a question 
m^ht have arisen, had it been impossible 
to ascertain the price without the produc- 
tion of the auction books, and that had 
been refused ; but as they had been pro- 
duced, and the price was already determin- 
ed, he could see no possible objection to 
the bet in question. 

A verdict was formerly found for the 
winner, with costs, this point being re- 
served by mutual agreement for further 
discussion ; but in deciding this case in 
favour of the winner, the Court ordered each 
party to pay his own expenses.— (7^/. Jour, 

UKArH OF XAJOa-G£K. HARDYMAN, C. B. 

We perform with extreme regret the 
painful duty of announcing to the public, 
the death of Major- Gen. Hardyman, C. B« 

This never sufficiently to be lamented 
event took place on the 28th November, 
at Meerut, the head-quarters of the 2d Di- 
vision of the Field Army, which important 
comtaand he held fm: the last two years. 

The services of iVIajor- General Hardy- 
man at the head of the 17th regiment, 
and occastmially in more extensive com- 
‘ r 'T 
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mands, are so well known, tliat we shall 
not devote any part of this little sketch to 
their detail. It is sufficient to say, that 
his character and services attracted the 
notice of the illustrious General holding 
the highest command in India ; for as 
soon as the late Major-General attained 
that rank in 1819, tlie keen discrimination 
of the Noble Chief, who is ever ready to 
bring forward the deserving, assigned the 
Major-General, in the most handsome and 
complimentary way, the command in which 
he died. 

It was General Hardyman’s happiness 
to have served his King and country in every 
quarter of the globe, and with uniform 
credit and success. In early life, he was 
particularly distinguished by the marked 
QPtice of his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent, in whose family he passed 
several years abroad, and at home. 

The Major-General was well known 
throughout the profession, and witli many 
of its most eminent members he was their 
intimate and confidential friend. He was 
always admired among tliem for his manli- 
ness of conduct, evenness of temper, and 
frankness of manner. His countenance 
almost proclaimed the candour of his di«. 
position, and he was remaikable for what 
may properly be called true generosity, un- 
mixed with ostentation, or indeed with 
display of any kind. His manners were 
cheerful, unaffected, and engaging. He 
was rather a gentleman of the old school, 
add^ to which his appearance gave a finish 
to that sort of department, as he was parti- 
cularly well-looking. 

In the field Major-General Hardyman 
was intrepid and enterprising ; in the de- 
tails of duty he was clear and decisive, yet 
always ready to spare trouble to others, but 
never seemed reluctant to increase his own. 
The affliction of his relatives at the loss of 
such a man, can he more easily imagined 
than described. In the domestic circle, he 
was more than venerated ; he was the du- 
tiful son, the affectionate brother, and the 
warm friend. In the regiment he so long 
commanded he was looked upon as a 
father, and the lamentations which have 
issued from every rank of the corps must be 
a grateful testimonial to those who tenderly 
loved him, and to liis sorrowing fnends, 
who will derive some consolation from the 
recollection, that as he lived generally re- 
garded, he died universally respected. — 
Calcutta, John JBuU, Dec. 13, 1821. 

Since the communication of the above 
melanch(dy inteMigence, die officers of his 
Majesty’s 17di regt. of foot have resolved 
upon erecting a monument at Meerut over 
the honored remains of their pliant and 
revered Colonel, 

PXATH OP SIB. SAMOKL TOLUiB. 

Private letters from Madras mention 
the death of Sir Samuel Toller, the Com- 
pany’s Advocate- General in that Presi- 
dency. 
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^ iv iiACT-iisrpiA directors. 

^ ballot was ta^en at the 
JBrod^fiitl^ Jl^ptise, for the election of six 
the room of 

‘ T^^Ki' C^tcheley Plowden, Esq 
* ^ J^dhn. Iludleston, Esq, 

©eorge A. Robinson, Esq. 

'Wm. Stanley Clarke, Esq. 

John Thornhill, Esq, 

' ^ <^rge Raikes, Esq., 

4fta go out by rotation. At six o’clock 
the were closed, and delivered to 

the;;scrutineers.; who reported, at half-past 
seri^n o^clock, ^at the election liad fallen on 
■ ‘ Wdliam AsteU, Esq. 

^ '€%^es Grant, Esq. 

^^''^<?^pWll Maijoribanks, Esq. 
^''J^f!)ha[s! !Elton Prescott, Esq. 

Smith, Esq. 

^ ^^^tree/iy Toone, Esq. 

day a Court of Directors was held 
ardi^‘E^-India House, when the thanks 
oPth^Ci^i:^^ were voted unanimously to 
i^Id, Esq. and James Pattison, 
^^Vt^'Chairxnan and Deputy Chairman, 
^brTneir zeal and attention to the Com- 
pany's interest during the last year. 

'On the d^ following a Court of Di- 
re<Jtm¥ was held at the East- India House, 
when the new Directors took the oaths and 
their seats, and James Pattison, Esq. and 
William MTgram, Esq. M.P. were elected 
Chairman and Deputy C hairman for the 
year issuing. 

lltaw CANDIDATK FOR THE DIRECTION. 

Dr. Mackinnon, formerly upon the 
ComjMny’s establishment at Prince of 
Wales* Island, is a candidate for the honor 
of a seal in the East- India IMrection. 

JOHN STOCKWELI, ESQ. 

Ina former number we omitted to men- 
tion the resignationof John Stockwell, Esq., 
the Conqimiy’s Tea Warehouse-keeper, af- 
ter an horourable service of forty-six years, 
upon which occasion the Tea Trade took 
the cq^OTtunity of declaring their high 
estimation of the value of his services dur- 
ing the, Imjg period he had presided over 
th^ iniportant branch of the Company’s 
trade. ^ ^ 

^Sl « succeeded in his office 

!«v Cfoodhall, many yearn in that de- 
partfoenU 

, * CHaai.ES CARTWRIOBT, ESQ, 

also to record the resignation 
frotq ^ Con^any’s. service of Charks 
^^TO^^^(E«^ fate.Accomptant Gene- 
we. have spoken at length in 
ouf preceding pages. Mr. Cartwright is 
weeaepd hy Mr. Thos. G. Lloyd, lately 
Depuiar Accomptant. 
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APPOINTMENTS. ^ 

XaeuLCol. Alex. Walker, of the r^ired 
list, is appednted Governor of St. Helena, 

William Franklin, Esq. of Leicester, 
Barrister at Law, is ajqiointcd Chief Jus- 
tice of the, l^upreme Court of Judicature at 
Madra% in the room of the late Sir George 
Cooper, Knt. 

Capt. Damd Ross, of the Bombay Ma- 
rines, has been appohated'JMarine Surveyor 
General of India, in the room of Caph 
Charles Court, deceased. 

The Rev. G. W, Crauford, B.A,, has 
been appointed Chaplain for the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

The Rev. R. W. Moen'Min, B.A., has 
been jqjpointed a Chaplain for the Preisi- 
dency of Madras. : 

HOKORARy distinctions, " 

The London Gazette notifies, that oh the 
10th April Sr E. S. Donkin, Sr Hudson 
Lowe, and Sr Jr^n Cameron were in- 
vested by his Majesty with the insignia of 
a Knight Commander of the Bath ; and 
tiiat the honour of Knighthood was con- 
ferred on Mr. Serjeant Blossett, on his 
appointment as Chief Justice in the Su- 
preme Court in Bengal ; on Dr. C Ker, 
late a Member of the Army Medical 
Board ; and on W. Franklin, Esq. on his 
appointment as one of the Justices in the 
Supreme Court at Madras. 

Mr, J. F. Davis, who has greatly distin- 
guished himself in Oiinese literature, has 
been admitted Fellow of the Royal Society. 

THE DATE ICR. JAMES GRANT. 

Our readers may recollect that, in out 
number for September last, we had the 
melancholy duty of announcing the death 
of Mr. James Grant, a student of the 
East-India College, who perished in the 
river Lea, by venturing beyond his depth, 
on the 23d of August 1821, The stu- 
dents at the time expressed a desire to be 
permitted to erect a tablet to the memory 
of their friend and companion, on the 
walls of the College Chapel. Their wish 
was readily complied with by tlie Hon. 
Court; and the design has since l^n 
executed. On the upper part of a folse 
door on the left hand of the entrance to 
the Chapel, a stone has been inserted into 
the wall, with a sunk pannel, surrounded 
by a simple moulding, containing the 
following inscription, 

MEMORIAE 
lACOBI . GRANT 
HVIVSCE . COED . ALVMNZ 
QVI, DVM.AQVAS. LEAB.FLVMTN1S.ALT10RES 

««V . FARVK . CAVTVS . TENTARXT 
IMMAtVRA . MORTE . FRABRETTVS • ^ERtTT * 
CON DISCIPVLI . HOEREKTES 

HOC. SACRVM . ESSE . VOXVERVKT 
VIXIT * ANN , XVH , OB . A , 9 , MDCCCXXI. 
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LOSS OF TII£ BLENOEN.HALL EAST- 
iNDiAMAN. : ; / ' 

Portsmouth, April 20. — Last night Uie 
Hon. East- India Company’s ships Bom- 
bay, Capt, Stanton (late Graham, who 
at Macao), and Royal George, Capt. 
Timins, pa^d by for the river, from 
Cfama ; they sailed in December last. 

'The. above diips brou^t home Capt. 
Grdg, and part of the crew of the late 
Blenden-hall^ which ship sailed &om 
Gravesend on the 7th of May, and 
wa$^ unfoartunately lost on Inaccessible 
Island, fifteen miles from TVistan de 
Acunha, on the 23d of July last. It ap- 
pears tljat the weath^ had been very thick ; 
on die 22d they had an observation, and 
found themselves near these island, of 
which they wished to get a sight, in order 
to correct their reckoning. Consequently 
every look-out was kept for sea weed, 
which is known to be an indication of 
nearing them : an altitude was taken of 
the sun at eight o’clock in the morning of 
the 23d, and about ten, every body being 
on deck, sea weed was discovered, and it 
was soon found that the ship was sur- 
rounded by it ; the helm was put down ; 
but,4)y reason of light winds and a heavy 
swell, the sJbup did not come round. 
Breakers were now heard a-head; the 
jolly boat was lowered down with a tow- 
line, but with no effect, tiie wind having 
quite subsided, and the swell driving the 
ship on the rocks. An anchor was let go, 
but the extreme depth of water did not 
allow it to take hold ; the cutter w^as then 
lowered down to assist the jolly-boat in 
towing the sliip’s head round, when she 
struck. The weather was now so thick, 
from a mist or cloud, that the two boats 
could not be seen, tliough close alongside ; 
nor could the hmd be discovered. Tlie 
masts were then cut away ; the fog blow- 
ing off^ terrific dills were discerned over 
their head;^ at about half a cable’s length, 
and the sea began to make a clear breach 
over the diip. The two boats now landed 
about two hundred yards off ; and while 
those on board were endeavouring to tlirow 
overbold the long boat, tlie sliip filled and 
went to pieces. The crew clung to the 
forecastle, some of the beams of which 
held last to the rocks ; and, on a hastily 
made raft eight men got on ^ore, and one 
was drowned. A rope was now flung 
from iBe sliore to the remainder, and about 
four p.M. all were landed, without the 
least water, pr a morsel of provisions. 
Water wa^ however, found; and pro- 
visions were supplied by knocking down 
the penguins, and hunting for birds’-eggs, 
and those of sea elephants and seals. Tents 
were erected with some of the coarse cloth 
and S£uls that were wa^^d on shore ; but 
it was four days befom ^ey ?ould make a 
fire, in wh!<;hL they ^ last succeeded by 
means of a rocket w|iich w^ wa^lied on 
shore. On Uie 19th Q^ober, a,%oat was 
built, in Tyjhich eight of the erqw’ endea- 
voured to make Tristan dc Aevnh^* ■ but 


they have nq|^ since been beard of. On 
Sth fijltyi^n4)er a second boat was made, 
and ten of the crew succeeded in getting 
to that island; and, with the assistance 
of two wh^e boats, the wboU^M thefun- 
fortunates were bnansported £ro<ni,!^eir 
desolate situation by the 8th of 
following, having been vrithput bre^xTftn 
nearly six months, — Die brig !Napn^ pf 
London, Lackland, Mast^, ^nipy^.took 
the crew and passenger diehce to the 
Cape of Good Hope, codristing of 
four ladies, three children, and twenty 
passengers, and eleven seamen. tTwo 
seamen were drowned on the >hipw^ck, 
and eight are missing in the first 
was built. Diough this idand is witBui 
sight of Tristan de Acunha,.and evei^" 
signal was made by means <ff 
and flags, yet no assistance was 
them until their second boat made 
their situation. This island is about^mne 
miles round, is well wooded, and i^^nark- 
ably high, so much so, that it is doxy's 
work to attain the summit, but, .1^ ^con- 
stantly enveloped in clouds, and\y]^i^i|^ 
with squalls : has no harboiu* or 
can only be landed on to 
heavy swell constantly prevail. 
prevented these sufferers from ootaimi^ 
fish as a change in their diet, The. wUT^v 
fortunate ship was four hundred \tpp$ 
burden, and had fifty-two persons «in 
board, mostly passengers bound to , 

bay, — Hampshire Telegrapfu T ^ 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCB. r 

Arrivals* 

April 7. Gravesend. Sliip Herefonishue, 
Hope, from China, 24th Nov. 

13. Falmouth. Ship Boyne, . BidufeoU, 
from Bengal, 1st Dec, - 

18. Liveniool, Ship Clyde, . 

from Bengal. 

21. Gravesend. Ship Phoenix, Weyj^^ 
ton, from Bombay, 7th Nov. — Passengers: 
Mr. and Mrs. Baxter; Mrs. Woodhouse 
Marten and child ; Rev. 3. Home;^ Mrs. 
Home and three children ; Mrs. 

and two children ; A. T. Hudleston, Esq. ' 
C. S. ; Dr. Stewart ; Lieut. FeriU, H, M. 
65th regt. ; Lieut. Bsdjington, K.N. i 
Mrs. B(^e; three children of Colontd 
Scaly *s ; two ditto of Mr. Taylor’s, C,S., 
and one of Colonel Daly’s, 

22. Liverpool. Ship IWncess Ch^^tq, 

M‘Kean, from Bengal and Cape of Good 
Hope, — Passengers : Capts. Newtpii, 
Phillip; Ens. Garston, N.I. Lc|^. 

— Gravesend. Slip Roy^ 

Timins, from China, 13th Dec. ' 

— Ditto. Ship Bombay, Sm^ton, 
from China, 7th 'Dec*^Passengers'‘: John 
Binny, Esq., from Madras ; Major 'Stew- 
art, Bengal Cavalry ; Capt. Girqig, jatfe df ' ‘ 
the Blewden-.HaH^ Miss and * 

ham; fbomthe Capex two 
(Miss Arrow ^d^c<^ bn the 

23. Ditto. ’6hip Inglis, (Ste<'Bdri^-?f-‘‘ 

(laile), from China 27th Nov .— ^ 
r*' nt D *'♦* ■ -1 * 



516* Homt InieUigence. 


23. Gf%vs6iid* . CiHnpetitor^ Low, 
fr(iii> Bengal and Gape of Good Hope.— 

: Mrt, Vunii, and child ; Mf. 
lldH. Gr^en> and three children. ; 
A. Hi^ite, ; Mr. T. Nunn, C.S. ; 
IVfe^9^. f^ctier, Masters, Burt, and lC<aw* 

,'irr ^iwftamottth. Ship Mulgrave Castl^ 
from Bombay «md Mauiitios;— 
Pas^en^t: Colonel Lindsay, Mr.GuUajr, 
Capt. Bruce, and Messrs, Dunn, Mac- 
farlane. Ware, Muller, Wainwright, and 
Fadwilke. 

24, Deal. Ship Hytlje, Wilson, from 
China 14th Tyec.-^Passengers Mr. Lum- 
ley, Bombay marine; and Capt. Baker, 
34th regt, 

26. Downs. Ship Rochester, Sutton, 
fr^ Bengal 27th Dec. — Pas^^ery .• 
Lieut. Colonel l^erwood, Bengal Art, ; 
Lieut. CoL Nutball, Bengal Cavalry ; 
Bfojor Duid^ar, Bengal Cav. ; Capt. 
Granshaw, ditto ; Mr, M. Stalkautt, late 
Cmnpany’s Marine Surveyor; Mr. J. 
Mackenzie, merchant ; Mrs. Trapey, Miss 
Bunn, Mrs. and Miss Nuthall, three 
liters Impey, Masters Mackenzie, Col- 
▼Ips, Steven, and Gordon ; Misses Steven 
atad Haggan, and two Misses Blunt. 

Off Pointsiriouth. Ship Minerva, 
MHls, fi^ China 14th Dee. — Passen^ 
g^S: Hiss Swainson; Capt. T. Pieber, 
aw Mr, J. William^ from Batavia. 

DepQTture$M 

^arch 26. Gravesend, Ship Prince Re- 
XiBlIlb, from Madras and Bengal. 

27, Tortey, Ship Woodbridge, Mason, 
for Mauritius and Bengal. 

April 1. Deal. Ship Clyde, Driver, for 
Madeira, Madras, and Bengal. 

2, Gravesend. Ship Bengal, Merchant, 
Brown, for Madras and Bengal. 

14. Ditto. Ship Agincourt, Malion, for 
Madras and Bengal. 

16. Portsmouth. Ship Minerva, Bell, 
for New South Wales. 

2a Gravesend. Ship Heroine, Ostler, 
for New South Wales. 

— Ditto. Ships Lotus, Doveton, for 
Bengal; Moira, Hornblow, for Madras; 
and Clarissa, King, for Batavia. 

22. Deal : l^p Katherine Stewart 
Forbes, for Madras and Bombay. 


BIRTHS. 

5. The lady of Robt. Hudson, 
Ksq., of the Hon, Ck>mpany*s Home Ser- 
V|^ce, of a daughter. ^ 

la At Lympston, in Devon, the lady 
of Lieut. Col. William Power, of the 
Royal Artillery, of a scui. 

II. At .tl»e Vicarage, Carmarthen, the 
Wy of the Rev. James Broff Byers, of a 

j 19. At Everton, near Lymington, 
lady of M^or Carnac, ctf the 
Hon. East-India Comimny’s Service on 
the hlbdra4 Establishment, of a son. 

23. Jhe lady of Capt. John Crawford^ 
of the Hon. C’s. Marine, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 9. At St. Mary-le-bone, by Ae 
Rev. Archdeacon Heslop, D.D., John 
Francis Davis, Esq., of Birdhurst Lodge, 
near Croydon, to Emily, fourth dau^ter 
of the late Lieut. Col. Humfrays, of riie 
Bengal Engineers, 

15. At ^chmond, by the Lord Bishop 
of Exeter, Rie Hon. Bownoll Bastard 
Pellew, M. P., elde^ son of Lord Viscount 
Exmouth, a Capt. in the R,N., to Miss 
Georgiana Janet Dick, eldest daughter of 
M, Dick, Esq., of Richmond, and of Pit- 
Cairo w House, Angus>shire, N.B., for- 
merly Member in Council and President 
of the Board of Trade at Madras. 

17. At St. Lawrence, Jewry, Mr, Burn, 
Solicitor, King-street, Cheapside, (son of 
the late Major, and grandson of the late 
General Burn), to Sarah Sophia Cohiett, 
daughter of the late Capt. R, Coluett, of 
the Hon. East-India Company’s Service. 

1 9. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Ed- 
mund, second son of E. Haworth^Esq., 
of Smedley, Lancashire, to Eliza, second 
surviving daughter of the late Capt. Wm. 
Augustus Wallace, of the Hon. East- 
India Company’s Service. 

24, At St. George’s Church, Hanover- 
Square, Wra. Shedden, Esq., of Glasgow, 
to Ellen, daughter of the late Wm. In- 
gham, Esq., of Calcutta. 

Lately, At Gloucester, Capt. W. Per- 
cy Cunningham, 12th regt. Light Infan- 
try, Madras Army, to Sarah, third daugh- 
ter of the late John Gladsden, Esq., Bow, 
Middlesex. 


DEATHS. 

Feb* 3. At Sea, in the 30th year of his 
age, Capt. Thomas Borradaile, of the 
Hon. Company’s ship Inglis. 

April 1. Suddenly, Colonel Patrick 
Hay, of the Hon. E^t- India Company’s 
Service, at Ensham Hall, the residence 
of his son-in-law, Jt^n Ruxton, Esq., 
aged 73 years. 

7. At Ipswich, sincerely and deeply 
lamented, Isabella Catherine, relict of 
Wm. Thomson, Esq., late of the Hon. 
East-India Company’s Service. 

— In Gloucester-place, New-road, 
John Oiampain, Esq., late of the Bengal 
Civil Service, 

10. At Kennington, Agnes, the wife of 
Mr. George Ritherdon, Senior, of the 
East-India House. 

12, In Upper Norton-street, Robert 
Wilson, Esq., late Superintending Sur- 
geon in the East-India Company’s Service, 
on the Bengal Establishment. 

21. In Thayer- &jreet, Manchester- 
square. Captain Donald M’Leod, of the 
Hon. East-India Company’s Service 

22. At his house in Montagpe-street, 
Russel- Square, David Hunter, Esq. ^ 

Lately* At , Morben Lodge, ^ J^uth 
Wales, Jpne, daughter of the late Richard 
Owen tfynne. Esq,, Chief Judgp of 
Dacca. 


18^,] Home hOd^ence. 

Lately, In Baker-Street, at die house 
of her brother, Charles Wilkins, Esq., 


Ctor^Jn her 82d year. 

At Packet, near Windsor, Ledt^ wife 
of Charl^ Nicholas White, Esq., of the 
Madras (Iliyil, 3^ice, 

At Earis^ Samuel Johnson, Esq., for- 
merly^ Member of the Cpuncil at Madras. 

At^Bath, Lieuh-Gen. Sir Henry Cosby, 
of the Madras ^Utary Establishment. 

At Macao, Capt. Grah^, of the Hon. 
CQnq)any*s Bombay. 


iMt 

INDIAN SECURITIES^ 

By ftCOoiip^ from Calcnttato tbe «th.IMtc^nttMr ^ 
last,it appears that the Exchange for BilU<m 
doh H quoted it from if. i id. to s*.; but it ntw 007^ 
said to be nominal at that rate, and on the decfme. 

'pie rompaiiv’s Rilli lur imereti (which ire at'' 
1» tii 'nilM* dale, and 11 -if. O.f. per sioc:i riipfie,% 
vre:e per rent. pren:iii:ii. 

The RemittatdeEoin Piper was at aboat ii§ 
Percent, premlatnt w»d tbe Hew Loan at 11 pv 
Cent.; but we bave heard that more recent ac>^ 
counts hireirrired, whlcb stateihc Renitttable 
Loan Paper at seper cent, premium. 

Very little baa been done in regard to BUh in 
London on Calcutta : tbe price is quoted at is. id. . 
per sicca rupee. 
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TH^ FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN ARE OUT FY ROTATION : 

William Stanley Clarke, Esq. £ltn Banky George Raikes, Esq. 8, Park Place, St, 
Leatherhead. Jameses. ^ 

John Hudlesion, Esq. 54, Margaret George Aliercrombie Robinson, Esq. W, 
Street. 

Rjdi^dChicheley Plowden,Esq. 8, Be- John Tliomliill, Esq. 38, Bloai^bd^ 
v 0 n$htr€ Place. Square. 
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TIMES apiioliited for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 1821-22. 
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Price Current of EasUJndia Produce for April IS22, 519 




L. 

, s< 

. d. 


L. 

c. 

d. 

Coehinaal 

..Ib. 

0 

4 

3 

to 

0 

4 

6 

Coffee, Java 

Cvrt. 








— Cheribon.'. 

-r- - 

% 

0 

0 

— 

* 

5 

0 

— — Bourbon 

-f- 








— Mocha 


13 

0 

0 

mm 

20 

0 

0 

Cotton, Surat 

..lb. 

0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

7 

— M^uiras 


0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

8 

— Bengal ......... 


0 

0 

5 

— 

0 

0 

7 

— • Bourbon 


0 

0 

10 


0 

1 

0 

Drugs, &c. fur Dyeing. 








Aloes, Epatica 

.cwt. 

2 

0 

0 

— 

5 

5 

0 

AnnUeeds, Star 


3 

0 

0 


3 

5 

0 

Borax, Refined 


3 

0 

0 

— 

3 

5 

0 

Unrefined, or Tincal 

2 16 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Camphirc unrefined 


10 

0 

0 

— 

11 

0 

0 

Cardemoms, Malabar.. lb 

0 

2 

3 


0 

3 

0 

Ceylon 


0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

1 

4 

Cassia Buds 

cwt. 

19 

0 

0 

— 

20 

0 

0 

— Lignea 


8 

8 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

Castor Oil 

..lb. 

0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

1 

3 

China Root 

cwt. 

1 

0 

0 

... 

1 

6 

0 

Coculus Indicus.... 


1 

0 

0 


I 

5 

0 

Columbo Root 









Dragon's Blood 


10 

0 

0 

— 

36 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 

4 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

Arabic 


3 

0 

0 


4 

10 

0 

— Assafeetida 


3 

0 

0 

_ 

12 

0 

0 

— Benjamin . ... 


40 

0 

0 

— 

50 

0 

0 

— Animi 

cwt. 

2 

10 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

— Galbamim... . 









— Gambogium . 


11 

0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

— Myrrti 


5 

o 

0 

— 

15 

o 

0 

— — Olibaiium...... 


1 

10 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

Lac Lake 

..lb. 

0 

0 

9 


0 

2 

5 

— Dye.... 


O 

2 

3 

— 

0 

4 

3 

Shell, Block... 


1 

i 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

■ Shivered 



0 

0 


5 

0 

0 

— Stick 


0 

15 

0 

— 

1 

5 

0 

Musk, China 

.oz. 

0 

7 

0 

.. 

0 

15 

0 

Nux Vomica 

cwt. 

0 

10 

0 


0 

16 

0 

Oil Cassia 

..oz. 

0 

0 

9 

_ 

0 

0 

10 

— Cinnamon .. 


0 

18 

0 

.... 

1 

1 

0 

Cloves 









— > Mace 


0 

0 

4 





— Nutmegs 


0 

2 

6 





Opium 

..lb. 








Rhubarb 


0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Sal Ammoniac 

Cwt, 








Senna 

..lb. 

0 

0 

6 


0 

2 

0 

Turmerick, Java ... 

cwt. 

0 

IS 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale I Afajf— -Prompt 2(J July. 

Private Trade .~Bandanno€s —Blue Cloths-^ 
Madras Handkerchiefs — Shawls — Silk Handker- 
chicfs^Florentine Silks— China Crape Shawls— 
Taffaties. 

Por5aIe IS Afay— Prompt 0 Jug^UMt. 
Company* s. — Saltpetre— Pepper — Cinnamon- 
Mace — Nutmegs— Oil of Mace. 

X.icemed.— Saltpetre— Pepper— Mace— Ginger— 
CloTCS— Cassia Lignea. 

For Sale 1 5 Afay— Prompt 9 August, 
Company* $. — Cardemoms. 
i.tttiised.— Star Annisecd— Castor Seeds— Tur- 
meric— Senna— Rhubarb— Musk— Assafeetida— 
Gam Ammoniac — Gum Arabic — Benjamin— Oil- 
lianum— Gamboge— Dye Flowers— Lac Dye — Lac 
Lake— Shellac— Galls— Nux Vomica— Munjeet— 
Oalangal— Borax— China Rout— Jelly Root Pow. 
I ler— Leaf of Great — Gram — Cowries— Safflower— 
( Camomile Flowers — Soap — Extract Cassia Fistula 
. -dKssential Oil of Girger Grass— Cajaputa Oil— 
i lamphor Oil— Castor Oil. 

For Sale 17 Moy— Prompt 0 August. 

Private Trade and Licensed.— Rattans— Black 



t. 

«. 

d. 


L, 


Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 








Turmerick, Bengal. .cwt. 

0 

15 

0 

to 

0 161 

0 

— China 

1 

5 

0 


1 

la 

0 

Zedoary 








Galls, in Sorts..... 

8 

0 

0 


9 

of 

0 









Indigo, Blue lb. 








— Blue and Violet 

0 

11 

0 


0 

11 

4 

— Purple and Violet ... 

0 

10 

6 

_ 

o 

11 

O 

— Fine Violet 

0 

10 

3 


0 

10 

6 

— Good Ditto 








— Middling Ditto 

0 lo 

0 


0 

10 

3 

— Fine Violet & Copper 

0 

9 

8 


0 

10 

0 

— Good Ditto 








— Fine & Good Copper 

0 

9 

6 

— 

0 

10 

o 

— Ordinary ... 

0 

5 

6 


0 

7 

0 

— — Fine Madras 

0 

9 

6 


0 

9 

It 

— Manilla 








Rice cwt. 

0 

9 

0 

— 

0 

18 

0 

Safflower cwt. 

5 

0 

0 

— 

17 

0 

0 

Sago cwt. 

0 

15 

0 


1 

10 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined.... cwt. 

1 

13 

0 





Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 

0 

13 

1 


0 

18 

7 

— Novi 

0 

15 

4 

— 

1 

5 

o 

— Ditto While 








— China 

0 

le 

I 

— 

0 

19 

6 

— Organzine 

1 

14 

0 

— 

s 

0 

O 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. 

0 

5 

i 

— 

0 

9 

O 

Cloves 

0 

3 

10 

— 

a 

3 

11 

— — Bourbon 









0 

3 

0 


0 

4 

1 

— Nutmegs 

0 

2 

6 

— 

0 

3 10 

— Ginger cwt. 

0 

15 

0 

— 

0 17 

0 

— Pemier, Black .... lb. 








— — — Privilege 

0 

0 

7 





White 

0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

1 

4 

Sugar, Yellow cwt. 

1 

5 

0 

— 

1 

12 

0 

White 

I 

13 

0 

— 

9 

2 

0 

Brown 

0 

17 

0 

— 

1 

1 

o 

Tea, Bohea lb. 

0 

2 

6 





— Congou 

0 

2 

7 

— 

0 

3 


— Souchong 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

4 

6 

Campoi 

0 

3 

6 

— 

0 

3 

10 

— Twankay 

0 

3 

1 


0 

3 

S 

— Pekoe 








— Hyson Skin 

0 

3 

1 

— 

0 

3 

7 

— — Hysen 

0 

4 

2 

— 

0 

A 10 

Gunpowder 








Tortoiseshell 

1 

5 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Wood, Saunders Red. .ton 

10 

0 

0 

— 

la 10 

0 


Wood— Sapan Wood— Teak Wood— Goat Skins 
—Horn Tips— Mother-o’-Pearl Shells— Tortoise, 
shell — Cornelians — China White Paper— China 
Ware. 

For Sale^\ Afay— ‘Prompt 22 iVooemier, 
Company's.— Madeira Wine. 

For Sale 22 May— Prompt 23 Augttst. 
Licensed . — Sugar. 

Foi* Sale 4 Prompt SO August. 

Tea.— Bohea, 480,000 lbs. j Congou, Campoi, 

c — Twankay 

1 ‘ 1 ■ ■ - ■ • III . , 200,000 

. " ■ r I ■)0,uooibs. 

For Sale 1 1 June— Prompt 6 September. 
Company's.— Bengal and Coast Piece Goods> 
and Nankeen Cloth. 

CAKGOES OF EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 

CARGOES of the Herefordthtre, Royal George 
Bombay, and Inglis, from CAina. 

Company's.- Tea— Raw Silk— Nankeens, 

Prirate Trade and Prirtlege.— Tea— Raw Silk- 
Si 1 kG ood s — Nan keen s— Rhubarb— Dragon'sBIood 
—Soy — Tortoiseshell— Mother-o'-Pearl Shells— 
Cornelian and Blood Stones— Coral Beads— Ma- 
deira and Sherry Wine. 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Ships* Names. 

Tone, 

Capioiar. 

Where to. 

Ann and Amelia -• 

600 

Short • 

Bei^al direct. 

Thames .... 

400 

Litsnn ♦ 

Ditto. 

Hiberfttia . - - 

500 

Macintosh • 

Ditto. 

Coldsti earn - - - 

750 

Stephens 

Ditto, 

. David Scott* - - 1 

800 

Bonyon - | 

Madras and Bengal. 

i lir Edw ard Paget - i 

i 600 

Geary - . i 

Ditto. 

^ AfaterUu> . - - 

500 

Living - 

Bombay. 

1 lombay Merchant 

432 

Clarkson - t 

Ditto, 

J ames S ibtmld 

i 667 

: Forbes - 

l>itto. 

B : ‘kwoith - 

600 

PeiM-r - 

r t 
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RUSSIAN TRADE WITH CHINA. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic JoxirnaL 


Sir : The depressed state of British 
commerce compared with its condition 
previous to the year 1814, when the 
cessation of war let loose upon us a 
variety of competitors in the most 
profitable branches of our trade, has 
directed tlie attention of the mercan- 
tile world to every avenue where there 
is supposed to exist a possibility of 
extending it, especially throughout the 
vast and opulent regions of the East. 
The traffic carried on between the in- 
terior of Rusria and the western pro- 
vinces of China, through the town of 
Kiachta, situated on the borders of 
the two empires, which, from its com- 
parative insignificance, was till lately 
almost overlooked, has, owing to this 
natural and laudable solicitude, at- 
tracted considerable notice. 1 propose. 
Sir, to occupy a few pages of your 
Journal with some observations upon 
this trade, and the prospect it affords 
of benefiting, at least in any material 
degree, the commerce and manufac- 
tures of the United Kingdom. 

In the evidence collected by the re- 
spective Committees of the Lords and 
Commons on Foreign Trade, in the 
years 18^ and 18£1, from whence 
many of my facts will be derived, 
mention is made of another channel of 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 78. 


trade between the two countries at 
the town of Maimatschin, which is 
said in one part of the evidence to be 
falling off, and in another td be less 
considerable than that of Kiachta, as 
the latter is preferred. But it is re- 
markable that th^e apparently distinct 
branches of trade fact, one and 

the same : the town of Kiachta being 
built by the Russians on one bank of 
the stream, or rather brook, of that 
name, which is the boundary of each 
empire, and the village of Mai-mai- 
tchin by the Chinese on the other. 
The latter, as its name imports,* is 
only used as a medium of communica- 
tion with the Russian traders, who 
call it by another name, signifying in the 
Russo-Tartar tongue, the vUlage of the 
Chinescy which it would not be easy to 
write accurately, and is ill-adapted to 
our organs of pronunciation. 

Before the Muscovites had finally 
conquered Siberia, and whilst the No- 
madic tribes of Tartars were spread 
over the vast tracts to the westward 
of the Chinese territory, the former 

* M^'inaUtchin signifies place or vilUgc of 
buymp and selling. A late irarellcr states that it 
contains three hundred men, and not a single 
female. The garrison consists of Mongols ; the 
Governor is a Mandarin changed every ihiee 
years, 

VOT.. XIII. 3 X 
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a jKj^^^onnectiQn, with, and indeed as the agent of Russia^ durioi^part of 
e kn^ie<Jge^ ' o,^ " the feipire of 1 aiid 1 Ip ^ hie ^ear l7^, 

^bnia^^unt^ T^* C ommission^p frbi^ Russia anil Ciiiha 


i^e c^^j^mercial intefcourse between Kachta! was afterwards bu^lt^, Ky which 
the two ci^untries has been traced by it was arranged^that a ^ravan consist- 
and it would appear that ing of two hundred ppsqha only (in- 
a yery considerable time elapsed be- stead of a^ least |lve times ttie number) 

should be sent to Pekin ohqe in three 
years, and the trade on the frontiers. 


fore the trade subsided into a regular 
^nd authorized channel.^ ,Tlj^ 
croachments" of the Russians upon 
their neighbours the "Mongols pro- 
voked the jealousy of the Chinese, 
who endeavoured to check their pro- 
gress by building towns, and peopling 
them either with Chinese or Tartars, 
An open rupture took place between 
the two governments during the reign 
of the (Chinese Emperor Cam-hi, about 
year 1680: this was followed by 
ihe treaty of Nershinski, in 1689. 
Subsequent to this period, the traffic 
bi^tweeh the two nations became more 
thaii formerly; and in 169^, 
l^eter obtained from the Chinese 
tjdv^ifnriient the liberty of trading by 
c^ayans, as well as by individual 
Jn^c^atits. This trade by caravans 
was monopoly of the Russian State, 
ahd the persons composing them were, 
pfc^ably on that account, maintained 
at the expense of the Chinese Court 
iirhiiyi they continued in the Empire, 
tte cbn^esfs of the Russians con- 
tinued to he a subject of uneasiness to 
thb Chinese; but political ' jealousy 
not the only ground for the dis- 
^tes which occurred between the two 
governments. Various altercations 
arose from the customary chicanery 
of the Chinese dealers, who (accord- 
ing' to Bei^ were in the habit of pur- 
cha^ng Sb^ds on credit from the ca- 
ravan's, and when the money became 
‘ refuring to pay. In 1719, in 
^Idoh^bqiience of some diflTerences which 
iftlEei^efed with the Russian trade, an 
embassy Was sent from the Muscovite 
that Of China, and M. de 
OTvoy, remained at Pekin 


* account of Rttssian 
Asia anj amtrica. Part 1 1. 


‘Discbreriei between 


hitherto In^scriminate, conhheil^ to 
the future village of Kiachta, and that 
of ’^iiruchMrif. '^The taraVan tfade 
apperfaihed to' f he' "Russian Govern- 
ment until 17^5,* ’ wrie^n it was' re- 
nounced by Catherine 11 ; aVd the 
royal monopoly of the {iif-Wade, by 
whic^i it Wai scfj^plied With its chief 
articles of barter. Was ibdftsh'edln 

i7fe/' ' 

An ^frademy'" for tho’ ih'stvdctlOiV^bf 
Rusrian youths irt the Chinese tongue 
was established at Pekin befoi^e^'the 
time of Peter the Great. This esta- 
blishment still subsists, and the yoiiths 
so educated are afterwards enipieved 
at Kiachta asduterpreters xknd agents. 

The route of the caravan frooi Si- 
beria to Pekin seems to have bow the 
same as that of the present Kiachta 
trade, which has constituted ihe^ sole 
overland commerce hetweeit Russia 
and China dnce the year ISOdj when 
a kind of commercial treaty was en- 
tered into between the two govern- 
ments, and the trade strictly timited 
to the town of Kiachta^ BeH,^ df*Aii- 
termony, who traversed this rowtuin 
17 ^ 0,1 prpce^<^d from ^Tobq|sk (the 
capital 9 r op^,^pf/tlip ot ’Si- 

beria) to Tara, crossed the Baraba, 
which he represents to be, as its name 
implies, a marshy plain, passed the 
Oby, and reached Toniski Thence 
he proceeded to *^^enishyski, and af- 
terwards to Elimski, on the River 
^(Uim, where ^o^d tp .Cb^na di- 
verges^ to the south-east (another to 

* Hi* necount of the transactions at Pt'kin 
during his residence is appended to Bell’s Nar. 
rative, vol, II. 

t Travels frdm Sf, PetersbUf^ t» parts 

of Asia, «rol. 1. pn 4 - f * 
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the norA ward leading to the icy rc^ 
gions) towards Irkutsk. Leaving this 
place^ )ie crossed Lake Baikal to Se- 
lingenski. The boundary between the 
Russian and Chinese empires he states 
to be a rivulet (doubtless the Kiachta) 
at Saratzyn, From hence, after pass- 
ing the Tola, he entered the desert, 
and pursuing a south-easterly direc- 
tion, reached the Chinese wall, and 
arnvedf at a city which he calls Siang- 
fu. 

An interesting narrative of a jour- 
ney from Ochotsk to Kiachta, per- 
formed by Capt* Peter Gordon, in the 
year 1819, appeared in your Journal 
for July 1821 and the route follow- 
ed by that gentleman corresponds, so 
for as he travelled, with the brief 
abstract which I have given of Bell, 
wh9^e of Selingenski, and 

of the Boriats, Capt. 
Qordpn pronpppces to be perfectly 
^nd applicable to their pre- 
sent /^nditioR., . 

- . the exception of the water- 
carriage across L^e Baikal (or the 
Holy Sta, as it is termed), the naviga- 
tion of which buQt only tedious, but 
dongeitous, owing to the rocky bor- 
ders, the want of harbours, and the 
ittseohrit^ of the vessels, merchandize 
l8irai|%i0nted.£rom St. Petersburgh to 
Pekin .,chi^^. by land, except heavy 
goods^f small value. The distance 
ibetmeen these two places is reckoned 
at? vSirsts, or 5,330 English miles, 
namely, 

I I 1 ' Vcr«t 3 . 

l^oih Petereburgh fo Moscow . . 734 
^ Mosddw tb Nbishhey No- 

vogovod . — f 390 
*• i Noi^)gonod to 


■jj : 

.4,993 

J , , [Tohpisk to . . . 

..2,916 

^ ^ Irkutsk to.i^achta - • • 

.. 471 


6,508f 

‘ Kiacbta to Pek&i. . . . . : 

..l,532t 


8^040 




Asiatk: Jourtal/ - 
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'The latter road lies through a flat 
desert country before jt reaches the 
Chines^ wall ; tlie former traverses in 
some places a difficult one, which for 
a portion of the year is obstructed by 
the weather. The temperature be- 
tween Tomsk and Tobolsk^ Capt. Gor- 
don says, was, in January 1820, 46 of 
Reaumur, the mercury freezing ; that 
of Kiachta, in November preceding, 
was 30 of Reaumur, equal to 351 deg. 
below the freezing point of Fahrenheit. 

The trade of Kiachta is thus stated 
by Mr. Coxe, for the year 1777 : 

Value of Imports from rs. cop. 

China 1,484,712 3J 

Value of Exports to 

China 1,313,621 35 

Duties collected 481 >460^ 59| 

This statement he represents as 
exhibiting an imperfect view of the 
trade ; because the year 1777 was . an 
unfavourable one, and the goods 9 <imr 
prehended are those only which paid 
duty, excluding the contraband ar- 
ticles, the traffic in which he says is 
large. He estimates tj^e average ^ross 
amount of the trade (includi^ ,tke 
contraband) at four millions of roubles. 
In the year 1798, the value oT ,the 
exports was estimated at the. ^me 
sum; namely, four millions of sdtyer 
roubles : as the trade is almost^entjip^' 
one of barter, the amount of the im- 
ports will be nearly the same, fo 
1813, the value of imports and ex- 
ports is stated at 5,407,300 roubles, 
and the trade is represented as , in- 
creasing. In 1816, the amount is 
calculated at about six millions of 
roubles by Mr. Weguelin, in his evi- 
dence before the Select Committee of 
the Commons.* In a general state- 
ment of the conunerce of Russia, laid 
before the Lords’ Committee on Trade, 
in 1820 and 1821, f the comnierce of 
Kiachta, during the years 1818, and 
and 1819, is thus exhibited: 

1818 — ^Valne of goods r« . rop, 
, imported ....3,169,116 iBj 

Repou on Fareign Trade, isii, p.fto?*- 
+ Appendix Q. 

3X2 
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.^ohn Cop. 

. .«xpoj:^ •its* • 3/169,116 18i 
I/' J>iiiy«(^ljLected^. 2,969,2^ 

iSi^ypyalue of goods ^ 

, T imported ..*►4,142,483 72 
. i Value of goods 

* . exported ,...4,142,485 72 

Duty coUected.. 4,369,336 92f 
Accordk^ to another statement 
^vea in evidence before the Lords, 
the total value of European manu- 
£fictures bartered at Kiachta in the 
year 1819 amount^ to a million 
sterlmg. It is, however, extremely 
difficult to fix the exact value of the 
goods exchanged, from the mode of 
barter employed by the two people, 
who are acthated by a mutual desire 
to defraud their respective govern- 
jj^nts of the duty due on their trans- 
actions. A Chinese says, “ here is a 
chest of tea worth so much,” fixing 
an arbitrary price upon it. The Rus- 
san says, “ I have so many furs, or so 
much cloth,” which he barters for the 
tea; so that the nominal sum upon 
whldii the duty is pmd may be much 
leas than the actual value of the com- 
modities.* This ckcumstance, and 
the extent of the trade in contraband 
*articles (of which raw silk on the part 
of the Chinese, and British cloths on 
the part of the Russians, are exam- 
ples), make it probable that the afore- 
going statements are less correct than 
that of Capt. Gordon, who says that 
the value of the imports on either side 
may be estimated at not less than 
twelve millions of roubles. 

, .The articles of barter on the part 

Russians are, first, furs and 
peltry, — sea-otter, fox, sable and squir- 
rel iJrins; secondly ,woollen-cloths,Rus- 
sian, ^Polish and German; latterly, a 
kuege proportion of English woollens 
wa^ added : this branch of the trade 
havii^. increased in consequence of 
the scarcity of skins. Capt. Gordon 
ako mentions metals, cattle, and corn, 
prides gunpowder and bullion, which 
were smuggled. The returns from the 
Chiwesc consist of tea, silk, raw and 

* Evidence of Mr. Weguelim 


manuffictured (the finrmef is . prohibit- 
ed by the Government), silk and cot- 
ton goods, porcelain, sugar-candy, to- 
bacco, rhubarb, musk, &c. 

In the year 1800, a quantity of 
English cottons was purchased by 
Russian merchants at Leipsic, and sent 
to Kiachta. This circumstance, it 
would appear, led to a further intro- 
duction of Irtish goods; and in the 
year 1819, the quantity of British 
manufactures exported to CMna 
through the Russian territories, ac- 
cording to a statement from St. Pe- 
tersburgh, was as follows : 

Woollen cloths (in imitation of 
Saxon), camlets, and bombazets, about 
400,000 yards. 

Chintz, and imitations of Bandana 
handkerchiefs, a large quantity. 

Muslins and white cottons, 200,000 
yards. 

Manchester velveteens, 120,000 
yards. 

Manchester velverets, 40,000 yards. 

The trade of Kiachta is most active 
during the fmr, which begins in Fe- 
bruary, and lasts two months. The 
commodities obtdned in barter from 
the Chinese are conveyed toNeishney 
Novogorod, on the Wo]ga,near to its 
confluence with the Ocka, where there 
is an annual fair in the month of Au- 
gust, formerly held at Alakarief^ on 
the same river, but removed from 
thence on account of the inundations 
to which the latter place is subject. 
At this fair, merchants from St. Pe- 
tersburgh and Moscow meet the deal- 
ers from Siberia and Tartary, bringing 
teas, silks, rhubarb, &c. from Kiachta. 
The goods purdiased by these dealers 
at Ndshney Novogort^ in August, 
are transported in carts or sledges to 
Kiachta, where the deB]an4 com- 
mences in November, and lasts till 
March. The quantity of tea brou^t 
through Kiachta is c^culated by Mr. 
Rickards’ Rusrian correspondent at 
from forty to fifty thousand chests: 
Capt. Gordon states it at 66,000chests, 
which, aver 2 ^;iiig each chest at seventy- 
four pounds (the Eai^lnffiil Com- 
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pany’s chests usually average seventy- 
tax pounds), amounts to nearly five 
millions of pounds, only less by about 
a sixteenth of half the quantity im- 
ported from Canton by ibe Americans 
in 1818-1^, for the aipply of their 
own market and the European con- 
tinent, Only half the quantity is sold 
at the fair of Nrishney Novogorod ; 
the other moiety is probably disposed 
of at the intermediate places between 
that town and Kiachta. It is univer- 
sally asserted, that the tea brought 
from China through the Tartar frontier 
is of a far superior quality and flavour 
to that which is procured at Canton. 
Is this superiority to be ascribed to an 
intrinsic quality of the plant, arising 
from difference of soil or mode of 
treatment at the place of its growth, 
or are the properties of the article 
less ii^ured by a long land carriage, 
tlnau by a sea voyage? Bell states 
that the tea commonly sold at Pekin 
is preferable to that which is brought 
from Canton. Capt. Gordon remarks 
that the Russians are very careful of 
the tea whilst in the packages, and are 
at great pains to drink the infusion in 
perfection. The proportion of black 
and green tea obtained through Kiach- 
ta are nine-tenths of the former, and 
one-tenth of the latter. The black 
tea sells at 420 roubles the chest ; the 
green from 500 to 600 roubles.* The 
duty on tea paid to the Emperor of 
Russia is about a rouble the pound. 

It appears from the evidence of Mr. 
Rickards, *1* and also of Mr, Tate^^ 
who seem to have derived their infor- 

mation from the same source, that the 
journey from St. Pctersbui^h to Kiach- 
ta occupies upwards of five months ; 
and if, as is usually the case, the com- 
modities are interchanged at Neishney 
Novogorod, nearly a year is consumed. 
The Chinese merchandize is likewise 


e with China* 

each, arrived at Mai«^ai-tcMn from- 
P^in, in fifty-one days. This period 
accords with the ccnnputation of M. 
Pallas, who assigns four or five days 
for the journey from Pekin to the wall 
of China, and forty-six days for the 
passage across the desert to Kiachta.* 
In most cases a commercial operation 
between St. Petersburgh and Kiachta 
consumes more than two years before 
it is finally realized. 

The rhubarb, which is one the 
articles bartered by the Chinese, they 
chiefly procure from their Mongol 
subjects, and is the same known in 
Europe by the name of Russian or 
Siberian rhubarb. It is of the finest 
quality, and very scarce and dear. 
Bell speaks of this drug, and adverts 
to the injury the root sustains from 
the practice among the Mongols of 
boring a hole through the pieces for 
the convenience of dr 3 ung them; 
causing its frequent decay. He also 
states that the Mongols give them- 
selves no concern about propagating 
the plant, which is left to accident, or 
the office of birds that distribute the 
seeds. This is remarkable, because 
these people were acquainted with the 
medicinal virtues of this root, at a 
period when it was entirely unknown 
in Europe, as is demonstrated by 
Rubruquis, who, in the course of his 
mission to these parts, expresses his 
astonishment and awe at witnessing 
its wonderful effects. “ I thought,** 
says the simple friar, who was pro- 
bably a sincere believer in the efficacy 
of relics, ‘‘ that it had been some 
holy relicke brought from the holy land 
of Hierusalem.** The musk is ob- 
tained from the Kustooree, or musk- 
deer, which inhabits the mountainous 
portion of Tartar^' called Thibet, ov«r 
which the Chinese authority extends^ 
to the barriers opposed by nature. 


slow in reaching the market. In June 
last, 785 carts, of about half a ton 

* These roubles are paper money. The silver 
rouble IS equivalent to S60 copecs, or three 
roubles and six.ienths in bank paper. 

t Comnw^s P* t Ibid,p. 363, 


♦ la returning from Pekin, the Russian Em* 
bassy» to which Bell was attached, were seven 
days in reaching Ka’gan, three miles short of the 
wall, and only twenty-ciglit dajs before they 
arrivedat Saratzyn, or Kiachta, tncludmg a dc.ay 
of two days, during which they provided nece^* 
sanesfor passing the desert. 
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tl|at ^ fiUK^ aft overload trade can 
wnew l>e ef national imfKMrftanee.*’ 
|n 18S0, the trade ki Mtish manu- 
fiietiirea to China through Kiachta 
M not increased^ according to the 
letter firom Rusda b^ore quested; mid 
in the Report from the Select Com- 
nuttee of the Commons, which lays 
little stress upon this branch of trade, 
it is observed, that ** die difficulty of 
thus introducing B^ttsh manufactures 
ioto CMna through Rus^ is increas- 
ing; a circumstance,” it is added, 
•• which, coupled with the evidence 
winch the partial success of that cir- 
cuitous traffic affords of the extent of 
the provincial market of China, ought 
to stimulate tMs country to every 
measure by which a more ready and 
direct intercourse with that great em- 
pire may be accomplished.”* 

There is another point I cannot for- 
bear adverting to, and which is by no 
means to be overlooked in considering 
a flihject of this nature, namely, the 
ftdmimstration of justice, and state of 
government, in the vast extent of 
country through which the commerce 
of Kiachta passes before it reaches its 
destination. The state of affairs in 
Siberia has long been a reproach to 
the government of Russia. The abuses 
existing in almost every department, 
and the rapacity of the various au- 
thorities, from the Governor-General 
to the Director of Commerce, must 
have be^ as unfavourable to the 
trade and industry, as to the character 
and improvement, of the inhabitants 
of timt neglected province. The late 
Governor-General, Pestel, is repre- 
sented by Capt. Gordon as receiving 
50,000 roubles per annum from each 
of ‘Ms three Governors : he adds, “ we 
may trace the evil to the Emperor and 
hid ministers, who appoint governors 
to prdvinces, but do not pay them; 
who omit to inquire into the state of 
the Afferent governments, and debar 
the subjects from making known their 
grievances, either by petitiem to the 
throiie, or by a free press. The vok« 

*: - e ThM Report, 'p. 90 s. 


of tile peo(de is stifled, because the 
Emperor cannot be troubled.” The 
pay of the Director of Commerce at 
Kiachta is about £,000 roubles (his 
predecessor received but 800), and he 
lives at an expense of 0 or 8,000, and 
may make 12 or £0,000 more. ” When 
the Boriata and others for passes 
to take thdr cattle to the Chinese 
market, it k usual to delay until they 
are glad to sell to the first bidder, 
who afterwards pays the sum required 
for a douceur,^ The Emperor seems 
at length to have paid some attention 
to the government of Siberia; and 
Capt* Gordon speaks highly of the 
character and measures of M. de 
Speranski, the new Governor-General. 
It appears that he was Secretary of 
State at the period of Buonaparte’s 
invasion ; but ** being a man of hum- 
ble origin, though of the most splendid 
talents, the nobles took that oppor- 
tunity of effecting his ruin; he was 
banished to Siberia; but having been 
lately (1819) appointed Governor-Ge- 
neral of that province, he may be 
considered as restored to favour.” 
The temporary disgrace of M. de Spe- 
ranski may be regarded ‘as an event as 
fortunate to himself as it has been to 
the province to which he was banish- 
ed ; and Capt. Gordon Will be gratified 
to hear the result of that officer’s ef- 
forts at reformation. A German news- 
paper lately contmned an account > of 
an Ukase, published at St. Petersburgh 
on 26th January 1822 (O.S.), respect- 
ing the abuses and maladministration 
of Siberia. Upon M. de Speranski’s 
Report, an investigiation took place, 
which ended in the removal, punish- 
ment, or censure, of 678 civil officers, 
among whom is Capt. Gordon’s old 
acquaintance the Governor of Irkpt^k, 
M. Treskin (Turkin, as the German 
Editor writes his name), who is given 
over to justice; M. Illeschewsky, Go- 
vernor of Tomsk, is dismissed, and 
referred with his defence to the Senate. 
The late Governor-General of Siberia, 
Privy Counsellor Pfestel, is disdisu^god 
from the service, ** becatfsdhe had nb- 
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manned twelve years absent from the 
scene of his ofikial duties, and by his 
long absence, left ample room for these 
evil practices.” An Imperial Edict 
appeared at the same time respecting 
the new division of Siberia. 

..Upon the whole, although <nir mer- 
chants deserve every commendation 
for their diligence in catering for in- 
formation, that will enable the l^is- 
lators of this country to devise mea- 
sures for giving greater scope to its 
external trade ; and although the lat- 
ter deserve every praise for readiness 
in receiving, and ability in digesting 
these, details, we must in this instance 
lamefit the failure of success in their 
joint efpKts; and we moreover dis- 
cover new reasons to deplore the con- 


dnua^^ jealdus,'%ostile’*f^l- 

ingv«whwlr ^governs the Conduct bf die 
‘ gbferrlin^rit ' in ma&ers^’bf 
trade;- tWs dfstrustful \>bKfejr, 

every arc of attack seems to M. 
Persuasion has often been tried, as- 
sisted by the audible voice of self- 
interest, which however seems to lose 
all its efficacy upon the government of 
the Celestial Empire. Force it is ri- 
diculous to think of; and thue seems 
only to confirm that obstinate adhe^ 
fence to ancient prejudice, 

— Quod nec Jovis ira, nec igniSi 

Nec potuit ferrum, cec edax aboierc vetwtu..' 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

T. 


SHORT ACCOUNT OF TIMOR, ROTTI, SAVU, SOLOR, &c. 

{From the 3fala^a7i Miscella?iiest VoL 7.) 


Timor. 

The Island of Tifnor, situated between 
the 8 th and 1 1th d^ees of south latitude, 
and the 123d and 127th of east longitude, 
is tliroughout a hilly country. Many of 
the hills are of a considerable height, and 
conical, but i|; is not known that any vol- 
canos exist. The whole island is subject 
to frequent earthi^uakcs, several generally 
occurring yearly, but more particularly in 
the months of November and December, 
at the change of the monsoon ; and if the 
rains are late, they are the more severe. 
The Church ‘and Government-house of 
Coupang were thrown down by one in 
1794, since which they have not been 
rebuilt. 

The valUes are generally very narrow, 
with steep sides, but in a few instances 
open intip plains of considerable extent; 
one of the largest is at the bottom of 
Coupang Bay, and is certainly not less 
than ten miles square. 

the rivers are all small, and so steep 
that thwe are not any of them navigable 
beyond the influehce of the tide, winch is 
seldom ^^ve four hundred yai*ds, and the 
flattest not two miles. The rise of tidd at 
full and chai^^ is nboua nine feet. 

There are several anchorages alcmg the 
N.W. Coast during die S.E. Monsoot^ 
Asiatic Journ. — -No. 7^* 


but Delli and Coupang alone deserve the 
name of harbours, Delli harbour, situated 
on the N.E. part of the coast, is open to- 
all winds from W.N.W. to E.N.E.j but 
is perfectly defended from the sea by a 
reef of rocks (dry in some parts at low 
water), which extend across it, leaving 
only two narrow passages through them, 
one from the N.W., and a smaller one 
from the N.E. The first alone is capable 
of admitting large ships. A pilot esta- 
blishment is kept up, and all vessels enter- 
ing must pay pilotage. 

Coupang harbour is on tlie S. W. part of 
the Coast : it is a la-ge bay, about twelve 
miles wide at the mouth, and upwards oK' 
twenty deep ; it is formed by the Island of 
Semao to the S. W., and a point of Timor 
to the north. ^ 

Fort Concordia i& ^tuated on the south* 
side of the bay, near tlie Straits of- Semao.% 
At the distance of from one to three 
ters of a mile oft' shore (the flagstaft* .of, . 
the fort bearing from S. to S.W.)^ is 
found excellent anchorage in tlie' easterly 
monsoon, in from ten to twelve fathoms 
of water ; clear, muddy bottoml as*‘* 

tiie bay is entirely open to the N. sUfps^*' 
cannot lay tliere at that season, haf-sbH"* 
perfectly sheltered either oil The ntorth 
of the bay, under small island, called 

voL. xjii. 3 y 
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Tp|s^, ,or iixjthe pf .Soniao. 

shoal?, very ^radp^Uy ia^iO the 
hpttopftof.the h^» ai4^ije i»ud i? so ?oft, 
that a ship gcnng pji shore there in a ga^ pf 

iiK?j?4 would OPtweive any damage. , 

Dntph and Portuguese beti^en 
.ch^ the entire spyereignly of the 
isiand Fort Concordia being the seat of 
gpvemTuent of the fonner* and DelU of 
die latter. The power of eadi at the pre- 
sent day is decreased so much, tliat their 
authority is only acknowledged by such of 
the Chiefs as need their assistance against 
their more powerful neighbours ; wh^t 
the others are. either in open rebellion 
. against their resp^pti^^ government?,, or in 
peaceful, • but avow/^, iud^i^ndence. 

. The nofniopl ’boundary .tpf the two go- 
yemmonts cappot he .fjBriaed - by a line 
drawn in any direotion^.as some of tlie 
petty, ,fSta^s ^pear I>e)H are- under the 
q^pipang are 

. ,vBder the . Portuguese- It ^ however con- 
sidered that ,the whole of the country to 
the iia?t pf Pelli belongs to the Portu- 
„^nd- dip.wholetif the South Coast, 
has at, present entirely tibrown oft' its 
properly belongs to the Dutch. 
^o«^hthe-N.W« coast, the two govem- 
are copapletely mixed. 

. t>ppld is found in several of the rivers of 
’.both in lumps and dust ; some of 
d te j hiyps are large, weighing fully two 
QUACCfi* Two of the most productive 
aru situated within the Dutch .Go- 
vecuxnent; they take their rise near tlie 
centre of the island in the Emperor of 
Amapoona’s country, and taking opposite 
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of native copper, imbedded in Ii^d 'xhil® 
shining stone, and when dissolved ?u 
aqua-fortis, dq nqt leave auy residue. 

Those are the only metals kno>vp,to exi^t, 
but from the, appearance of tlie countrv', 
it is not improbable that iron may also 
be found : that it presents the finest and 
most interesting fie^d for mineralogical in- 
quiries of any island of equal extent in 
this sea, appears to be the case from every 
account that bo h^ard ,of it. Specimens 
of the gold and co^^er obtained from the 
rivers or mines are in my possession, and 
shall be forwarded by the first safe op- 
portunity. . * *> 

The narives are gepera^ly' of a very dark 
colcmr, with frizzled bushy hair,a.4iuk.,less 
inclining to the Papuan^ than th^ qatives 
of Ende. They are below tlie midd^.size, 
and rather slightin their figure?- 
tenauce they more nearly, resep^hle. ftie 
South Sea Islanders than any of i. the 
U-ibes, ; ' ' 

‘The dress of the men of the, r^k of 
peasant, and of the w omen- of the «atn® 
class, is a cloth only, withput any 
The Rajas generally wear of sil|^, or 

chintz, with five or six handkerchief?,, of 
difterent colours, wrapped 4o<»se^y round 
their heads. Their or namnnts chiefty . con- 
sist of arm-rings of gold, silyer^^^or iyorjq 
with feathers in their heads, generally ,inade 
from the tail-feathers of the. cock. . ^e 
two latter may be worn by all descriptions 
of people, but the gold and silver pnes 
only by the nobiUty, unless by, the ex- 
press permission of the sovereign, as a 
reward for some heroic exploit, such as 
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ropean Government of Coupang, the same 
system of native laws is in use as at Ma- 
cassar; and the Court is formed by the 
native Princes, who are under the autho- 
rity of Government. Their sessions are 
superintended by the Resident, who has 
properly a negative voice only in all their 
decisions, although at present, from a very 
unfair influence they appear to have ob- 
tained over the Rajas, they may be said, 
in all cases, to dictate the decision. 

The religion of the Island is pagan. 
Most of the Princes, how'ever, profess 
Christianity, but are at the same time en- 
tirely guided by their pagan priests and 
custonis. There does not appear to be a 
single convert to Islamism on the island. 
Their deities are represented by particular 
stones or trees, and although the same 
stones or trees are generally worshipped by 
successive generations, instances are said 
to occur of their exchanging them. They 
style them Nteto^ or Evil Spirits, consider- 
ing the sun and moon as the good spirits, 
tlje latter as the superior. They conceive 
it to be impossible that their good spirits 
should occasion them any harm, and there- 
fore deem it linnecessary to pray to them, 
but they pray to the Nieto, to avoid the 
evils they are otherwise liable to suffer. 

Sacrifices arc common, genwally of 
buflhloes, hogs, sheep, or fowls, and some- 
times of a human bring. An annual sa- 
crifice of a virgin was made to the sharks 
and alR^ors close to the tovrn of Cou- 
pang, until the interference of the Dutch 
Government put a stop to it, about thirty 
years ago. On the interment of a sove- 
reign prince, a male slave is, to the present 
day, buried aKve with him, to be ready to 
wait 6ti him in the world to come ; this 
took place immediately in the neighbour- 
hood of Coupang, but has also been put a 
stop to ; it still generally exists throu^out 
the interior. 

They place great deperidaricc on au- 
guries, particularly from the entrails of 
animals, and indeed never embark in any 
undeiiaking witliout first obtaining a happy 
omen. On occasions which concern the 
State, a buffalo is generally slain, but on 
private account, commonly a chlck^^. 
The liver is the part chiefly dttendydTb." 

Tlie domestic animals are libfsesi Rtif- 
faloes, sheep, goats, hogs, IJogs andf ^ats ; 
the wild are buffaloes, d(?df, spe- 

cies of large wild cat, and one kind of 
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monkey, which are all eaten by lliC‘ native 
except monkeys and cats. Fowls, duric^ 
and geese, are scarce, but may be pro- 
cured both tame and wild. 

The cultivation consists of rice, mrise, 
millet, kachang, yams, sweet potatoes 
and cotton. Rice is not commonly eaten 
by any class; the very hilly nature of the 
country appears unfavourable to its growth. 
Maize therefore is their principal article of 
food, but except in uncommonly plentiful 
years, they are always obliged to depend 
for subsistence during one part 6f the year 
on the sugar of the Lontar palm : in some 
parts of the island a species of the ^ago 
palm is found, and used as an article of 
food. A small quantity of potatoes is 
grown in Amarassie, about thirty miles 
from Coupang, but they are not cultivated 
in any other part. The use of the plough 
is unknown on Timor : a wooden hoe, and 
sharp pointed stick, are the only implex- 
men ts used in the hill-cultivation, and in 
the preparation of their sawet they turn a 
large drove of bufialoes in on it, and con- 
tinue to drive them backwaflfe and for- 
wards until it is worked into a perfect 
pulp : this operation is repeated three 
times with an interval of eight days be- 
tween each, to allow the vegetable matter 
time to rot. The paddy is then sown as on 
Java. In collecting the crop, they tteVer 
cut the straw, but draw the com frufit'llle 
stock into a basket, by which a great’^ttah- 
tity is certainly lost. This method, hdW- 
ever, appears to answer very wef?^ the 
average annual crop from the ' pMi of 
Bow Bow is upwards of seventy 'Jbld, 
Irrigation appears to be well understood, 
but is not carried to any great leng^, 
which, it is to be supposed, is 
the tbmness of tlie population. Gbeoa- 
nut and Afeca pahns are very’ ^r^iS/ Imt 
the E&nlar is abundant tlirou^iout "Ihe 
island. Sdidtl quantities of sugar-cane are 
raised, but tirircr for the purpose of nmk- 
ing sugar. Fish can scarcely be Consider- 
ed as an article of subsistence," as there" are 
^?c&rCely nifty of the natives who wHT Ven- 
ture into a^canoe ; and almost tfie-dnly tfte- 
thofl they have of taking them iJ^’fly blind- 
ing successive walls of stone, ofte'vvCdi'out 
the ofifier in the influence of the fifle^ where 
the coast is flat enough to admit of it, so 
as to prevent the return of the fish l^rith 
the tide as R falls. 

The ’arms ’at present in use ire ^tin- 
3 Y 3 
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ci^i|}l5^2«Rfsket6^ % of^^v«ry«long 

speap^-o^'^liwi or "t>aflNi>oa. 
Bows and arrows are used* only by a very 
six^l"pi<^^<dfnicM ^tthe->peo^dn<«he in- 
tei^idh-^^ 'HiO^ loso ‘Of a bead iit battle is 
tlsAd^f oe^mu^ of^*4bat in the'event bf' a 
3Xiai^f0^bemgeo«evm)y weiinded^as to be 
ufeca^abte^of *qidtting'tbe 6eld)' If the ene- 
nay^the s^fne thne press ‘hifr fri^ids so 
bard^‘B& to prevent them front assisting 
lam, Hiiey immediately take off his head, 
that the enemy ‘may' not get possession 
©rdt, 'Obtaining the^head of an enemy 
in bat^e is considered the most heroic ex- 
pkdfe possible# ^ This custom appears to 
bewp a very sUnng resemblance to the 
North American one- ci scalping, as they 
constantly scalp their wounded friends, to 
pufMit enemy from dmng so. 

' As^the^^mlal system exists throughout, 
Cfwy^diism eapsdde of bearing arms may be 
coosidered a. s4ddieri -bemg obUged at all 
ttme^ to attend the csdl of his feudal lord. 
BM ficpm ithe best accounts that are pro- 
cHrtlde, the>ir^:iel Prince Amanoobang 
seems Id bengkhe only one who has reduced 
any part of his subjects to a state of dis- 
cipline : be has about two thousand men 
wbO'havD been trained to fight on borse- 
bndBy nearly' resembling the Pindaries of 
and are consequently moi-e 
tXQiBiMesome Uum any other species of 
trbops to. be heard of. in these islands ; 
often entering and plundering a district 
beftwe it known they am in the neigh- 
bouriUDod, and quitting it a^n with their 
plunder before any force can be collected 
to aetpck-Aenu llieir arms sxe muskets 
and jKZntiangr. Xu consequence of a re- 
pedti<m' 0 f these attacks on the plain of 
Bov^Bow, Mr. Hazaart, acting Resident 
of Timor, collected a force of about seven 
hundred of the natives of Timor, Kotti, 
andwlSavu, and with twenty Amboinese 
s^i^ers and some Binrghets, .made an aU 
f on the country of Amanool»mg. 
After four days’ march, he arrived at the 
extent’s batteries, and succeeded in carry- 
ingilwo of. tlte smaller , ones, biU was at 
length ohUged^te redro from before the 
priuctpal mUt. with los^ of riyentyr, 
thife uadv;es> I^d' ^ ^Jnboinese Idllftd^ 
apd^ft^gyeat mtfaber.pf the .natives wounds 
ed* The Rt^ad^l^ditha prudence tp.retire 
from the foft at the l^giiqaing gf thf> 
iaahf » with ^ut fifty fioi^men, leaving 
oiift,of, his, principal men to defend it. 


which he did most effectually. ■ 'Jbe^^halis 
of that parbof the countey are full of ca- 
verns, wluch have been taken .^pcKSsemion 
of by Ammioobang, and conv^ted into 
places of great strength, to which the wo- 
men, children, and property, are sent, on 
any rumour of an attack being made on 
him, a very few men bring sufficient to 
defend tlremagainst a large force. 

It is impossible to form any/ idea of the 
population- The inhabitants are sqid to 
be Bum^ous in the interior and along Hhe 
smith coast, but very few villages are to 
be seen along the north coast, and ffiose 
exmsist only of a few butsi^^at appeals, 
however, the lumre general custom of ' the 
island not to form themsriveainto htrge 
communities, but to have one, two, or 
three houses by themselves. 

The trade ^i& coiisiderriile«'*partioiikily 
at DelU, w^hene regulations^ to prevmitithe 
export of produce from thedifi^ent sosali 
ports under its authority, are much atrictee. 
and better attended to tbuL at jQaupBi^iA. ^ 
The. imports am coarae bliuMuad white 
cloth, large pattern chintzes^ and hand^ 
kerchiefs with snuchred mrthemi,owitfa'.n 
small quantity^ of fine chiteses. < >€2hHU( 
silks, coarse and of gaudy .pUttemsyX^hinau- 
ware, coarse and green .tniKkets, 

and gunpowder j iron, coarseBririsfaioutliery, 
Macassar Parangs, lead,<i&c. *0 - 
The exportsare principally. wax, sandaU 
w’ood, earth cdl, and cattle > fiUe last riiiefiy 
to the Isle of France and Anfooimk The 
wax and sandal-wood, in the Coupang 
market, are generally brought by the na- 
tives of Coupang from the south coash in 
the months of D^iiember ' and*. Jmuaryw 
Ihe inhabitants of that part^f thejconntiy 
are perfectly unriviUzed, /Und da not ac#. 
knowledge tlie authority of any Biuropean 
Government. The> .method of 1 trading 
with them is very aingnlar, • as they i very 
seldom exchangie words. ^ ^ - s < 

When the prows arrive off the coast, they 
land the articles they have for barter in snail 
quantkia&at arimermthe beach when the 
uarives immediately come 'down with the 
produce ibey hava Ihr sale,, and^plao^ 
qpfiorite thu goods, from tbo^prosos, »p<»nf>* 
ing to .the articles, or description of ar- 
ticlesittbey tebh>lo?<fi)taininaxj(diati^«for 
it. .The tmder then makes axt/Offist, ge- 
nerally WMdl at first, whidh he in- 
creases by degrees, if not accepted, which 
the native notifies by a shake o( the hoed ; 
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should the trader hesitate a momeatahout 
adding more to ofiery if it is consider* 
ed sufficient by the native, he snatches it 
ujji and dairts off wiUi it into tlie jungle, 
leaving his own goods; w should he con- 
sider it too little, he seizes his own pro- 
perty and flies off^withJt with equal hast^ 
never returning a second time to the same 
person. It is not easy to calculate the 
value of the entire annual trade of the 
island, but the &ur annual trade of Cou- 
pang alone . (which is not supposed to ex- 
ceed one-fourth of the trade of the whole 
island) .'has, for tlie last five years, ex- 
ceeded twelve hundred ^ousand Spanish 
dollars, by a reference made to the fanners' 
books for that purpose. . 

Rorrr^ 

^ iBiOtti is^tJie hugest of ihe ishuids under 
thejResidemry of^ CoufKmg, and is utuated 
&Wi. iend of Timor. It is about 
tkirty-ragiat miles broad and ^xty long. It 
is at^present divided into eighteen districts, 
undwr thot^vermnent of so many Rajahs, 
who, nvkm umted^ can Ining into the held 
upwards .of ^fien thousand armed men, and 
who are consequently of very great assis- 
tance to the. Ruropean Govemment at 
Conpang, in keepii^^e rebellious Chief 
of Titnocdn check, to whom they appear 
to have boiTie a most rooted antipathy from 
time iraraeraotiah Seventeen of the Ra- 
jahs,. .widi about four hundred men, ac- 
companied Mr. Hazaart in his late attack 
on the rebel Anianoobarig, and braved 
very weih - ‘ 

. 'Ihe island is a- succession of low hills 
and- aanow val lies ; the soil is extremely 
stoneyv productive withal ; the rivers 
are tew and very -small, and the supply of 
water generally scanty. The inhabitants 
are bdow the middle stature, and con- 
siderably daricer than the people of Ce- 
lebes, but are remarkable for having long 
lank hair, whilst neariiy die whole of the 
inhalntants of the stirrounding islands 
liaveirizzled hair, llieir features are much 
more prominent, and they bear a stronger 
resemblance to the natives of India than to 
those of the Ejastem Islands. The women 
are much fairer than the men, and have 
many of them very pleasing countenances. 
They are esteemed a mild-tempered people, 
and are certainly not a jealous one* 

The language, though many words are 
the same as in the Timorese, has such a 
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material diff^ence, that at tlie pseaeuti 
tha miives of the two islands dp , not ui|r 
derstand each other, f 

The cultii^l^ consists of a small quan- 
tity of rioe, with Indiau porn* milled 
sweet potatoes, apd equafto the. 

^coBsun^tion of the inh^tants in plentihd. 
seasons; butindryseasonsiaaonTuiior,th^ 
are obliged to depend on the sugar of thft 
Lontar, Cotton is groam in ^mall quaor 
titles, but the greater part used oq the 
island is imported from Bontan. , r 

Money is never used on tho island, >aU. 
purchases being made by the ea change pf< 
slides ; nor do they appear to set nnjTc 
value on the precious m^ls but as orna- 
ments, and those ore only used hy . 

of rank. 

Their trade is almost entirely 
the exchange of palm-sugar, with the RpQ^n 
prows for cotton, of horses and buffidosSt^' 
with the whalers and other shij;^ fpr jUHte 
kets and ammunition, and of their beesln 
wax with the inhabitants of Coupang, . itfiA 
such small articles of Kuropean, Jnffiiw. 
or China manufacture as they may requh^gt,^ 
to the annua! amount qf about four Ihonr/ 
sand Spanish dollars. 

The teak-txee is not known, but, there 
are several kinds of wood much ^tecpoiedi. 
by the inhabitants of Coupang for prpWc^ 
building; they have also very fine.ebQny;»i 
and a kind of coarse mahogany,, wbidt 
makes handsOTtie fiirnitore. 

Some of their Rajahs profess Chris- 
tianity, but the religion of the idand » 
nearly the same as on Timor. Their^mar-K 
riages are merely civil contracts, but a nun 
cannot divorce or separate himself from, 
his wife without her consent, except in 
cases of adultery : a plurality of wives isj 
allowed, but seldom occurs except amot^t 
the higher dasses. . 

They inter their dead under their bouses 
(which, as on Celebes, are zJways raised 
several feet from the ground, whilst those 
of Timor are always built on the ground), 
and the third day after death Invariably sa- 
crifice some animal to the manes of thdr . 
departed friend. These sacrifices are 
afterwards repeated by those who can afr« 
ford it, but custom only absolutely - re- 
quires the first sacrifice. Their religi(Mi, 
customs, and belief in auguries, are in 
other respects the same as on Timor. 

The slave-trade was formerly carried'to 
a great length on this island ; several him- 
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dred slaves having been exported to Ba- 
tavia, Amboina, and other Butch Settle- 
ments in the course of one year* 

Tire difierent Chiefs have repeatedly re- 
sisted the European authority, and have at 
times given the Butch a good deal of 
trouble. These wars have generally been 
tenmnated by making slaves of a number 
of the innocent and unfortunate subjects 
of Aose Chiefs, and it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, that the old class of Butch Re- 
sidents have often been the instigators of 
those wars for the express purpose of ob- 
tmning slaves. 

Their domestic and wild animals are the 
same as on Timor ; but their horses are 
considered as very superior to those of the 
latter. 

The dress of the peasantry, male and 
fbnale, is merely a cloth, which is wrapped 
round them close under the arms, and 
des^nds to the knees. The young women 
do not su0er their hair to grow long undl 
they are married. The men wear a kind 
of cap on their head nmde from the crab 
leaf. 

' Saw. 

Saw is a small island lying about sixty 
miles due west of the north part of Kotti, 
and is also under Coupang. It is hilly 
throo^out, and very stony, and the sup- 
ply of water very scanty. 

It ^ at present governed by four Chiefs, 
who^ united forces amount to about hve 
thousand men ; the whole population is es- 
timated at about five thousand souls. 

The n'arives bear a strong resemblance to 
the Timorese in their appearance, but are 
of 'ai much more violent and quarrelsome 
disposition. They differ -in their dress from 
adl their neighbours, the women never co- 
vering their liosoms, the men only 
We^rhig a narro^r slip of doth between 
then legs, su^nded before and behind 
fr6m'a string ^sten^ round their waist. 

' The religion and customs are, in other 
respects, said to be the same as on Timor, 

" 'Cfdllivation is less attended to than in 
the neighbouring islands, and unless the 
seieoh is favourable their crops generally 
BulJ' when, aS on 'Hmor, they derive a 
pienlifol subsistence from the sugar of 
thdr Xontars? They rmse small quantities 
of maize, ^ m^et, Kadiang, and sweet 
potaf^es, arid ‘a sufficiency of cotton for 
their own consumption. 


Military, as from Rolti, is the only ad- 
vantage derived by Government from this 
island. The domestic animals are the same 
as on Timor, and are very abundant ; the 
wild animals are hogs and deer, but they 
are not numerous. 

SoxoR, Ac. 

The Island of Solor is divided from 
Sebrao by a small strait, and is situated 
between the southiem boundary of the 
Dutch Government and the Government 
of Larantuka. 

The inhabitants are divided into two 
classes or tribes, the mountaineer or ori- 
ginal inhabitants, who are at the present 
day perfectly savage, and the inhabitants 
of the coast, who appear to be of the 
Badju, or Orang I.aut tribe, who acknow- 
ledge the authority of Coupang, andThr- 
nish one hundred men (who are relieved 
annually) for the service of Government 
at Coupang, and are obliged to profide 
prows to transpoH the natives of Roitf ahd 
Savu to Timor, when their asristahee fs 
required. They have VeiT Utile iritetotri^e 
with the mountaineers, but occa^iOnalfy 
obtain their wax (with which the island 
abounds), and some few of ffie ncti^Ss^es 
of life, in exchange for fish ahd dll with 
which they carry on a con^deHafeie tmrfo 
with Coupang. Macassar and Suiribavia 
prows also irequerit their ports. The ar- 
ticles in demand are die same as ofi Timor, 
but their only articles of expbK afie waOf 
and fish-oil. ' . >< . 

The coast people are sudi'expefi fisher- 
men that they constantly iakd the sp«!Hes 
of whale called black-fish, which are often 
twenty feet long, and which 'afford oil' in- 
ferior only to the spermaefetf, 'haring the 
same substance in the head as the sper- 
maceti whale. They^ do ttbt fell the 
blubber, but exfiose it to the sufL^in'arii 
inclined situation, wiffi a ditdi at bbttorti, 
into which Ihe oil drains. 

Their religroii is Mahometan, but mafiy 
of those on thd north coast h^e been con- 
verted to Christianity by the Pbrbagticse, 
who have at the present time sonte^iaW 
degree of Influence on thaf part of the 
island. 

The nei^bouring islands of Sebrao^ 
ParUnr, or Alao, Orkhay, and fKetter, ate 
inhabited by the same class of people as 
the mountaineers of Solor, ntnr is it safe 
for a boat to land on any of them Siriless 
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well-armed, as they are all cannibals : at 
times, however, they are willing to barter 
tlieir wax with the prows that frequent 
tlieir ports, and even supply the whalers 
with stock ; but tlie utmost caution is re> 
quired in trading ^vith them, as they are 
constantly on the watch to surprise the 
unwary, and a year seldom passes in which 
several prows are not cut oft' in their pewts. 

The natives are said to bear a strong re- 
semblance to the people of Timor, having 
the same kind of frizzled hair, and very 
dark colour. Of their religion, manners, 
and customs, very little infonnation can 
be procured. 

At the islands of Kotti, $avu and Solor 
are interpreters stationed from Cou- 
papg, for the purpose of seeing the orders 
of the carried into effect, and to 

wb^nr generally the most implicit obe- 
the native Chiefs, 
tlie priqcipal port on the Island 
.^nde, was formerly under 
^ a^fljl^ority of, .^oupang, but within the 
tbe place has been taken 
po^es^io^^t of, by a colony of Buggese, who 
baPjC np^ onjyifieclined acknowledging the 
authority, but have refused to 
b^^d^ w^tli-^Cpupang. This port is situated 
n^ the centre - of the south side of the 
i$lapd ^ ; has an uncommonly ftne harbour, 
capable of holding any number of ships, 
and is the only safe port on the south side 
of any of these islands, from Java head to 
Ornhay. Tlic exports were formerly very 
considerable, consisting of slaves, gold- 
dust> bees’- wax, cocoa-nut-oil, sandal- 
wqpd, and birds’-nests. 

Of the whole of this island, the eastern 
part only, in tlte neighbourhood of Laran- 
tuka, is in the possession of any European 
Bower. The natives of that part have been 
nearly all converted to Christianity by the 
Portuguese, under whose authority they 
still remans ; and large quantities of bees’- 
wax and sandal-wood are annually sent 
from thence to Delli. The Portuguese 
have a church at Larantuka. 

The vrestem end of the island, which is 
the part generally known as Mangray by 
the natives, was until about twelve months 
ago under the authority of Bima, being 
in fact a colony of Bimanese, and the place 
to whidi delinquents of rank were gene- 
rally exiled ; some of whom have raised a 
rebellion, and driven out the Chiefs, who 
were placed over them by the Sultan of 


Bima, and have taken the autliprity into 
their own bands. All the prow3 iiom 
Bima that have gone to Mangray, since the 
revolution, have been cut off, but their 
ports are still open to Macassar and Bug- 
gese prows. 

The Island, of Floris, or Ende, appears 
from the sea to he very hilly in all parts, 
and on the south coast there are several 
conical volcanic mountains of great height. 
An explosipn of qae of them took place 
about ten years ago, the a^es from which 
covered the whole of Sumbawa : in ex- 
tent it is inferior only to Timor of the 
whole group of islands to the eastward of 
Java. 

TTie natives live chiefly in the interior 
except at the east end, whilst the sea- coast 
and ports are occupied to the westward by 
colonies from Sumbawa and Celeh^. ,Veiy 
little is known of tlie manners jind 
toms of the natives : in their appearance 
they approach more nearly to the Papuans 
than the natives of Timor, both in form 
of countenance and hair. 

There is a great number of petty states 
(many of them not consisting of more tWn 
one village),* who are constantly at war for 
the purpose of making slaves, for whom 
tliey always find a ready sale on th^ coast ; 
they are much esteemed as slaves, and be- 
come very good artificers ; they are also 
uncommonly faithful to thrir masters, and 
quietly behaved. Great numbers of them 
were imported annually at Macassar before 
tlie prohibition of the slave trade ; num- 
bers are however still introduced on those 
parts of Celebes not under the apthor^y of 
the European Government. * ^ 

Sandal-Wood Island (the native name 
for which is SumJba) was formerly under 
the authority of the Dutch, but about 
twenty years ago they threw off their alle- 
giance,m consequence of the Dutch cutting 
sandal- wood there : as they have a belief 
that for every tree of it which is cut down, 
some one of the natives is deprived of life, 
the tree is held sacred. Since that time 
there seems to have been little communica- 
tion, and that only by the way of Ende. 
Tlie natives are the same in appearance as 
those of Ende, but are said to be extremely 
savage, daring, and treacherous j in con- 
sequence of which the vessels trading with 
them must be well-armed, as they often 
attempt, and sometimes succeed in cutting 
them off; trade is however carried to a 
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^OQ^derable extent widi tb«En by the Bug* 
ge&e at £ude, cousldendiie ^Hantx^ 
of birdsVnests and bees**wax are obtain* 
ed from thence annually. 

The inland rather low in its i^pear* 
ance the sesL, not being much higher 
thim Madura, like which there does not 
i^pcar to be a single high hill on it. 


of Western India* [Junk, 

This island, and Floris appear to be the 
westenmuNit islands on wid<di natives 

have iHzzled hair, as the native of Sum* 
bawaand the islands to the westward of it 
have invariably straight hair. The form 
of countenance is also entirely different, 
andthemanners andcustomsof the different 
natives much less savage and ferocious. 


COASTING TRADE OF WESTERN INDIA. 

(^Continued from page 252.) 


We now come to Kutch, tlie trade of 
whicb,^ since the putting ^wn of the 
pirates of Bate and Dwarka, hs^ consider- 
ably increased. Tbe principal sea-port is 
Mandavi,* from which place the greatest 
part of the cotton is collected for exporta- 
tion; about $0,000 docrasor S0,000 
can^^es is said to be the quantity usually 
exported ; about 4,000 of tliis goes to 
Sdhd, 3,000 to Muscat, and about 5,000 
to id! other parts of Arabia and Africa, the 
remiunder finds its way to Bombay, and 
from thence to China, with the exception 
of % few bales, about 500, which find a 
sale the Malabar Coast. • 

I^tcb is also a country of ghee and 
oil^ if not of milk and honey ; and, if the 
arj of governing had been understood, 
ni|gbt have been as fine as any under the 
siyi. TTie men are stout and athletic, and 
ro^y of them are good sailors ; the mer- 
chants are clever, and well versed in every 
thing relating to commerce, and many of 
tHte rich. In no nation is the amor 
patha strongly impressed; a la- 

boUfCE who emigrates, goes back in a year 
or two with his earnings, and if possible, 
raouuns in his native country. Tlie major 
past of the inhabitants are Hindoos, though 
government has been Mahomedan un- 
til tl$e Company took it into their own 
hands a year or two ago. 

Kutch has suffered much from pestilence 
a^ famine, and lately from earthquakes : 

ctmsequence has been an increased 
elni^rarion ; not only merchants, but la- 
bour^ of ail descripttons, now resort to 
Tentmakers and tailors of all 
soiEii are found among them, with traders 
oil, and grain, and even husband* 
^|ea with thirir fiouilies. Many of the 
boait^ that ^y abmit the harbour, have 
ms^as^ by a low tribe of Kutch 
BmOooos, a great many years. 

* not this a word of Portuguese 

derivation ? 


The native vessel of Kutch is evidently 
the dingee, though we find occasional 
deviation from it in the more southern 
Batella, and Arab bugalow and dow. 

As yet we have been speaking of the 
Hindoo population of Kutch ; the Ma- 
homedans being not so numerous, are sel* 
dom found in any number out of their 
own country. 

We mentioned in a former paper tliat 
the Kutch navigators were most esteemed : 
and this we find corroborated in a great 
degree, from very recent observation, and 
conversation with some of the best inform- 
ed amongst them. 

The navigators, both Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, use tlie solar year in all their 
nautical calculations, commencing at the 
Now Roze of the autumnal equinox,* 
and reckoning by days. 

Both the backstaff and forestaff f are 
in general use among them : many of them 
are made at Kutch and Surat, but the one 
in question was of European make, and 
had the name of Martin James, 10th April 
1747, on it. 

Many of the Mooalims, or navigators, 
are intelligent, and have a smattering of 
geography out of the line of their own 
observation. Thus Jewa, an old man of 
this description, the owner of the backstaff 
before alluded to, could talk familiarly of 
Roum (Greece or Turkey), and of Mun 
Tulou and Mun Sarwan, the Caspian and 
Black Sea .*’ — Bombay Gasiette, 

* Thus they say, we sailed from Mocha on the 
SSOtb day. After the ftSOth day, you must not 
expect to make a direct passage to Muscat or 
Mocha. 

t See a description of both these instruments 
in Hutton’s Mathematical IKctionary. The latter 
IS stated to have been invented by a Captain 
Davis, in or about the year A description 

of them is also inserted in the Mariner’s Ca- 
lendar for J7», printed by Mount and Page, 
Tower HtH, by wbkb It woidd appear that 
use of Hadley’s quadrant was by no means ge- 
neral at that time. 
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OTIUM,— THE HQNG,— AND HOWQUA’S BUTTON. 


Cn? the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sib: — May an humble individual, 
without offence to you, presume to in- 
dulge ia a laugh at the expense of 
that precious piece of mock pomp 
and pseudo-gravity, published in your 
last number, under the title of an 
official document from the Viceroy of 
Canton to the Emperor Taou-Khwang, 
concerning the alleged mismanage- 
ment of Howqua, regarding the im- 
portation of opium ; and to offer 
something by way of condolence to 
poor Howqua, who, it appears, for 
offences not his own, has been doom- 
ed to lose his knob. 

But, Mr. Editor, before I venture 
to break a jest upon matters which con- 
cern the Celestial Empire, I could wish 
to be thoroughly persuaded that I may 
do so with security. Fond as I am 
of fun, it w^ould greatly moderate my 
eagerness for it, if I imagined that, by 
indulging it, I might be hurried away 
(mercy on us !) some thousand lee, 
and impaled, or strangled, or barn- 
booed to death. Nor would it be 
agreeable to me to become acquainted 
with those elegant instruments of tor- 
ture, called Beauty’s Bar, the Parrotts 
Beam, and the Refining Furnace.* 

You doubtless are aware that, when 
old John Dennis, distinguished XiXT' 
by ' the title of the Critic, heard 
of negociations being on foot for the 
treaty afterwards signed at Utrecht, 
he waited upon the renowned Duke of 
Marlborough, to entreat that by his 
interference an article might be insert- 
ed in the treaty, stipulating that he 
(the said John Dennis) should not be 


* Th««s ingenious contrivances are as foUow : 
In the first (said to have been invented by a 
Judge’s wife), the breast, small of the back, and 
legs bent up, ate fastened to three cross bars, 
wh>cb.cBUse&tb^ person to kneehn gre^t torment. 
In the. second, the culprit is raised from the 
ground by strings round the fingers and thumbs, 
sutpended from 9 . supple UimsversK beam* The 
Kefiiuis(-'Fufn»cc is the aji^Ucaiion Qf firc to the 
body of the tormented. 
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delivered up to the French : alleging 
that he had so provoked and irritated 
them by his writings, he was con- 
nnced they would spare no pains to 
get him into their power. The Duke is 
reported to have replied, that he re- 
gretted his inability to comply with 
the wishes of Mr. Dennis ; adding, 
hotvever, he bad not taken the pre- 
caution to insert such provision with 
regard to himself, and he could 
not help thinking he had done the 
French almost as much mischief as 
Mr. Dennis. I mention this anecdote, 
Mr. Editor, to shew that I am not the 
first writer who has entertained such 
apprehensions ; which indeed, in my 
case, are, I am convinced, much better 
founded than those entertained by 
old John. 

Suppose that, in the course of'my 
remarks, I drop an irreverent reflect 
tion upon the Ta-whaug-tee, or mighl^ 
Emperor of the Chinese, sneer at the 
Viceroy, or call the Hoppo a crafty 
knave, will you give me a pledge that 
your assistance shall not be afforded 
to dispel the cloud which wTaps the 
person of your correspondent ? Have 
you firmness enough to adhere to this 
resolution, should “ trade be stopped ” 
at Canton upon the arrival of your 
Journal there, till the writer be given 
up ; or should Keih, the magistrate of 
the Nan-hai district, and Wang, the 
magistrate of the Pan-que district, be 
instructed to ** throw back ** our next 
China fleet ; or should the'Government 
of the ‘‘ Celestial Empire ” recall the 
boon granted in the plenitude of its 
clemency, which “ allows a trade in 
tea to keep alive foreign nations?" 

I fear, Mr. Editor, this would be 
requiring too much of you J of what 
value is the life of an individual, torn- 
pared with the security of a trade ^ 
such vital importance to the com- 
munity ! Yet I cannot prevail nppo 
myself to be silent. 

VoL. XIII. 3 Z 
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'>!• rtt^fciwte^y^urWJrfJfefssoHttle d^coldes thrown in the of the 


the state ‘ of afMta in 
CMtt^as ea^ suppose these edicts are 
ko amfil^ate the^ophwn 
tridfe^ij* Of that th^ evince inote than 
tf id^e tb subject the miserable in- 
sthimetits^ df this traffic to a sweating 
pfociss't for the benefit of the pro- 
ntfllgafors ? Perhaps it is intended 
htfeaftfer to have a cut at the property 
of How^ua, who (as it is almost avow- 
ed) is singled Out solely because he is 
the wealthiest of the Hong merchants, 
and probably less knavish and more dis- 
interested than the others in his trans- 
actions with foreigners? The enor- 
mous price of opium in China neces- 
sarily restricts its use to the higher 
orders ; by them, not the inferior 
ffiasses, is this ‘‘ sweet oblivious an- 
tidote ” consumed : and could a gag 
h^ve been dexterously inserted be- 


dandeStine introduction* of the drug, 
are probably with a view not to ex- 
dude, but to enhdhce it. 'Rie high 
price of opium operates in the safme 
way as the taxes levied in tMs country 
upon what are Called luxuries. The 
high duty on cards and dice, for in- 
stance, confines that species-of gam- 
bling to the rich ; so that, as our beg- 
garly gamesters are obHged to squander 
their money in Dutch-pins and bum-^ 
bte-puppy^ the vulgar Sots in China 
are forced to fuddle themselves with 
tobacco and sam-choo. 

But the Viceroy complains bitterly 
of the Hong Merchants in this affair : 
he says, “ When I and the Hoppo 
have descended to the gate to pro- 
mulgate edicts to the chiefs of the se- 
veral nations, the edicts have been 
delivered to the Hong Merchants, to 


tween the chops of the Viceroy, whilst write them out in foreign characters, 
he was employed upon the chops in and make them known.’* Well !*— 


qj;^tiQn, and the long nail of a brother 
Mandarin introduced, the proscribed 
commodity m^ht have been discover- 
ed^thbre as well as on board the Kec, 
the Pekinshe, and the Kappelan. 

Foreigners, by the means of a vile 
excrementitious substance, derive from 
Ibfs empire the roost solid profits and 
^vantages; but that our country- 
iSfeh should blindly pursue this de- 
^hictive and ensnaring vice, even till 
^d^tb w the consequence, without 
being undeceived, is indeed a fact 
und deplorable in the highest 
degree.” This, Sir, is the sensible, 
jUKtheiouB, and imiwessive language of 
a Viceroy of Canton, in a proclama- 
ixdr^agaifiit ttne use of opium, who 
nevertheless, according to the state- 
a cfedible traveller, very 
composedly took 'his daily dose of 
this k^oxicating drug. 

Perhaps these fulminations against 
*iBpmm^chewing are symptomatic of a 
fall in the price of the article : opium 
may be looking 49um, and it may be 
politic to terrify the lower orders in 
China from looking up to ah enjoy- 
ment reserved for their betters. The 


“ But they receive the document, 
transmit it, and so ends the business !” 
And what else is required of them ? 
He tells further of their not “ dirow- 
ing back ” the order, “ issuing pre- 
admonitions,” “ proclaiming severe 
threatenings,” and “ causing fear to 
be felt,” Of these omissions 
cially the latter) the merchants may 
possibly be guilty ; but the head and 
front of their offending seems, from 
the aforegoing passage, to be, that 
they did not “ throw back ” the edicts 
received from the Viceroy, but trans- 
mitted them to the ‘‘ chiefs of the 
several nations,” agreeably to their 
duty. Surely Mr. Tsongtock must 
have taken an over dose of his ne- 
penthe ; or in his last performance of 
the ko-tou ceremony, may have knock- 
ed his sRill against the ground with 
such fervour as to derai^ some of 
the sutures. 

Can any thing be more perfectly ri- 
diculous thaiF the silly charge of in- 
gratitude brought by the 
against foreign merchants,because they 
repay the kindness of the “ celestial 
principle,” which permits a trade in 
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“ to aljye,” by bringk^ 

opium to China ? These merchants 
croud the port of Canton^ under the 
Viceroy’s, nose, and bear away ship- 
loads of a weed, which costs the 
Chinese little toil or expense in rear- 
ing, paying for it chiefly in hard cash ; 
and because some irregularities are 
unavoidably comnutted, which he pro- 
bably connives at, they are reproached 
as if they were a parcel of paupers, 
who, after receiving alms, were guilty 
of robbery or arson towards their be- 
nefactors ! 

Poor Howqua ! What sympatliies 
his fate awakens ! Methinks 1 see him 
reclined in speechless grief, mourning 
over his departed button. Beside him 
stands unheeded a vessel filled with 
extract from the pure Se-ou-chong, 
which wastes its heat and its flavour 
on the desart air of the apartment. 
Ejaculations not loud, but deep, now 
against the Tsongtock, now against 
the Hung-maus, (or Red-poUs, as the 
English are called) occasionally pass 
his lips. His future fate even employs 
his agonized thoughts : perhaps the 
mandate is now travelling from Pekin ; 
and his choice is puzzled to decide 
upon the mode of his death,* 

One circumstance has somewhat 
surprised me in this affair : it does not 
appear that any of the parties have been 
mulcted or amerced. The fine may, 
howevCT, be hereafter exacted in the 
shape of a consideration for restoring 
the button. Whatever ornament a but- 
ton may furnish to the cap, Howqua 
could not have lost one from any other 
part of his dress that would put him 
to less personal inconvenience. 

* In China, as well as Japan, wh«n the Conn 
pronounces sentence of death against persons of 
rank, the mode of death is left to the choice of 
the cnlpnt. In the latter country, ripping up the 
bowels IS the most fashionable mode. In China, 
the taste vanes greatly. Some years back, a 
Viceroy of Canton, acting as hft own excemioner, 

fancytoswailow'htfrstone snuff-botUe, which 
stuck in the oesophagus, and he died in excru< 

' ,14’ • - 3/" . r . ' 
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Readingihsse edicts a_l«w jlaytJ ago 
to a friend of mine, th«r peeuliwilftes 
afR>rded us a good deal of amusem^l; 
This gentleman has a hnack (as the 
phrase is), whether felicitous or other- 
wise I shall not determine, of clothing 
almost every incident he meets with 
in verse. The facetious Mr. Miller re- 
lates of a person, whose body was 
remarkably distorted, that having 
swallowed by accident a rustp naUy. he 
voided it in the shape of a corkscrew. 
Now my said friend seems to have 
just such a twist in his mind, whereby 
the most refractory subject isl speedily 
bent into rhyme. In a few minutes lie 
produced the following* Sonnpt^^ in 
which the contempt for <eflr,r'and, Ifche: 
affectation of a Byronian s^e of svei* 
sification, are equally characterUric o£ 
my eccentric friend : j 

SONNET ON THE LOSS OF HOWQUA^ BVrtM5^4 

Shame on thee, Johji Tuck,* and tliy 
odious chop / ' 

Why huff and vapour thus at ■ poor 
Howqua? 

Is it to gratify thy comrade Ta, 

(O name unmerited !f) alias tbeHo}]^:.* 
Po, ever on the watc^ for cause to pop' 
Upon the hapless Hong, and ^makc 
tliem pay? - 

What, though tlie poppy-juice we sell 
you— pray, 

’What do we get from you but filthy 
Is’t just for sins like his, thou long- 
claw’d glutton, 

To snub the man, and rob him of bii 
button? 

But courage, How / he empded hot 
thy fob : 

Thy tale | he spared, although he took 
thy ktioh^ 

Then bear misfortune like a TaUaut 
quan,^ 

And for the knoh care not a button^, man* 
I am. Sir, &c. &e. 

HuM-FuikT. 

— 1 — ■ 

* Taong-tooor Tsopg-tock, signifying Victsoy, 
is corrupted by our sailors into John Tuck, 
t Tfl, in Chinese, signifies great. ; 

t Tale, money. 

I Quan, what we call Mandarin. 
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ON THE HINDOOS. 


WtTK£, 


Amovs many axioms which, with- 
wit sufficient inquiry, have been re- 
ceived as established truths, not the 
lesest remadkable is, that the Hindoos 
do not admit of proselytes;” but if 
this were true, we would beg leave 
to ask, what is become of the de- 
scendants of the Boodhists, who for- 
merly prevailed over great part of 
India, and of whom scarcely a trace 
is now to be found in Hindoostan? 

We also often read in their history 
of the heterodox sect of Jains being 
admitted into the pale of orthodoxy, 
while the changes between the sects 
of Visknou and Siva have been so fre- 
quent, as scarcely to attract notice. 
It is impossible to peruse the account 
of any of the exterior provinces, with- 
out meeting with circumstances which 
^ive tfeason to suppose that a portion 
of the inhabitants were emigrants from 
odier countries ; and when it is well 
known that Europe, even to the shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean, is indebted to 
Tartary for part of its population, 
why may we not suppose that some 
of the tribes of that “ cradle of man- 
kind ” have found their way into Hin- 
doostan ? In the 31st page of the 
Hfetory of the South of India, we 
areinformed that "innumerable traces 
exist of vast and successive emigra- 
tions' of the race of herdsmen and 
warriors, who carried devastation 
among the agricultural tribes of the 
south, and in process of time, were 
incorporated with their opponents, or 
assumed more settled habits of life.” 

In Hamilton's Description of Hin- 
doostan, under the head of Gujerat, 
it is stated, " In so vast a province, 
never completely subdued by any in- 
vader, a great diversity of population 
may he expected, and accordingly 
Giijerat exhibits a wonderful strange 
variety of sects, castes, and customs.” 
Again ; " Although this tract is more 
particular^ designated as the country 
of the Juts or Jhuts, yet the name 


has a more comprehensive extent, for 
the provinces on the east of the Indus, 
subject to Cabul, are peopled by a 
class of Hindikees called Juts,” — 
" From the manners, appearance, and 
customs of this tribe, there is reason 
to believe that the Juts, wherever 
placed, were all originally Hindoos, 
and converted to the Mahommed faith 
after the Arabian invasion ; and the 
immense space through which they 
are now scattered, renders a more 
particular investigation of their origin 
and history desirable.”* 

In the following extracts from the 
Statistical Description of Nepal, by 
Dr. Buchannan Hamilton, it will be 
found that the system of proselytism 
has existed in that country for seyerai 
centuries. — Page 9. “ The numerous 
vallies among the prodigious moun- 
tains of which Nepal in its extended 
sense consists, are inhabited by va? 
rious tribes, that differ very much in 
language, and somewhat in customs; 
all that have any pretension? to be 
considered as aboriginal, like their 
neighbours of Bhotan to the east, are 
by their features clearly marked as 
belonging to the Tartar or Chinese 
race of men, and have no sort of re- 
semblance to the Hindoos,” 

Page 11, "According to the tra- 
ditions most commonly current in 
Nepal, the Hindoos of the mountains 
(Parbatiya) left their own country in 
consequence of an invasion by the 
Mohammedan King of Delhi, who 
wished to marry a daughter of the 
Raja of Chitore, celebrated for her 
beauty ; a refusal brought on the de- 
struction of her father and his capital 
city, and, to avoid a hateful yoke, 
many of the people fted to the hilis.”+ 


* In a future number wc will erideavuur to give 
a history of these people. 

t Sultan Ala Addeen Khulije rutbd M OeTfii 
from A. D. 1296 to 13 1 6. He took the forttesa of 
Chitore, and a great -tyriMi^T-LSee . 
jfffstory of Hindoostan. 
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Page 14. “ When the colony from 
Chitore, mentioned above, arrived at 
the mountains, east from the (river) 
Kali, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century of the Christian ara, they 
found the whole occupied by impure 
or infidel tribes, nor for some time did 
any of the sacred order, nor any de- 
scendants of the colony, extend be 
yond the limits of their conquests 
Gradually, however, the descendants 
of the colony, and especially the 
members of the sacred order, who in- 
dulged very much in promiscuous 
amours, spread wide over the moun- 
tainous regions, and multiplied exceed- 
ingly, introducing every where as much 
as possible the modern doctrines of 
purity and law, modified however a 
good deal, to accommodate it to the 
license which the mountaineers exer- 
cised in the intercourse of the sexes, 
and in eating. In this conversion, the 
Brahmans have had great success, and 
most of the chiefs of the highland 
tribes have adopted the rules of pu- 
rity, and are called Rajpoots, while 
various fables and genealogies have 
been contrived to gratify their vanity, 
by connecting their histcfry with Hin- 
doo legend.” 

Page 18. “ It would also appear 
that, when the princes of the moun- 
taineers were persuaded to follow the 
doctrines of the Brahmans, many of 
their subjects or clans were induced 
to follow the example of their chiefs 
and thus have established tribes called 
^ Thapas,’ &c., who wear the thread, 
and live pure like the Kshatris.” 

Page 19. ** It is not even, as I have 
said, all the Rajpoots that have adopt- 
ed the rules of purity, and some 
branches of the same family were pure, 
while others rejected the advice of 
the sacred order, and eat and drank 
whatever their appetites craved.” 

Page 240. One of its branches 
(the Pamar family), however, has long 
adopted the Hindoo rules of purity, 
and has intermarried with the best 
fariiillevS, although not without creating 
disgust.” 


Page 241. I now return toMincha, 
whose descendants were reclaimed 
from their impurity by the Brahmas.” 

The above extracts are sufficient, 
evince the author’s opinion on this 
subject ; and if they do not convince 
our readers, may at least lead to fur- 
ther inquiry. 

The appellation Hindoo was first 
given to them by the Persians in the 
tenth century ; it merely means a na- 
tive of Hind or India : previous to that 
time they were called idolaters, or 
fire-worshippers. It has been subse- 
quently used metaphorically, to sig- 
nifyTblack, and in that sense is syno- 
nimoiis with Zengy or Ethiopian, 

Although the Hindoos have two 
appellations for foreigners, signifying 
barbarian and kine-killers, they have 
no general name for themselves ; it is 
therefore probable that the Brahmans 
consider all other nations as Sudrasi^ 
and would willingly take under their 
protection any tribe that would ac^ 
knowledge their supremacy, and re- 
linquish the killing of kine. 

When the Parsees landed in Gu- 
jerat, the only stipulations require^ 
of them were, that they should not 
wear arms, nor kill cattle. The high 
degree of respect in which the Sy- 
rian Christians were held on the coa^ 
of Malabar,* induces us to believe, 
that they had given a promise of a 
similar kind ; and we have no doubt 
that, if either of these people had 
wished it, they might have been coBr* 
sidered as Hindoos. The generality 
of our readers will however be aware 
that little advantage would have been 
gained thereby, nor their social inter- 
course with the natives of the country 
improved, as even Brahmans of dif- 
ferent sects cannot eat together, much 
less persons of distinct tribes. 

Much information respecting th^ 
Hindoos may be found in the AbbCf 
Dubois, and in Mr. Ward’s description 
of that people, but neither of thes« 
persons have touched on the sub^tr^ 
of proselytism. 

* Set' Asiatic Journal, tor February Ust. 
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CENTRAL INDIA. 


All IndiBit correspoiHient has kkidly 
iRirni^ted us with a copy of the Notes 
dr instructions, which Sir John Mai- 
cohn issued, on his leaving Central 
India, to the numerous ofticers in the 
political department acting under his 
ordersi These instructions have been 
printed, and have, we understand, been 
very generally circulated over our 
Eastern possessions. Though written 
for the guidance of those who had par- 
ticular and delicate duties to perform, 
they may be justly considei’ed, from 
the principles and feelings that are in- 
culcated, to apply to the whole of our 
great Oriental empire ; and indeed, in 
some parts, to every Government in 
the world. We deem encomium and 
comment upon such a document alike 
unnecessary. It is one which we may 
present with pride to foreign nations, 
as exhibiting the character of that rule 
which has been so often calumniated. 
In what Government could sentiments 
more considerate, more humane, and 
more liberal towards a subjected people 
be openly proclaimed, as those which 
were to regulate every act of their 
conquerors? This paper, it is to be 
recollected, is not the production of a 
scholar, a philosopher, or a speculative 
politician, but the order of a public 
officer filling a high station, to those 
whose duty is obedience. Sir John 
Malcolm, in these instructions, pre- 
scribes to others that course which he 
pursued himself; and the success of 
which is so well characterized in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of the orders issued 
by the Governor-General, on that 
officer’s departure from India. 

By a happy combination of qua- 
lities,” Lord Hastings observes, which 
could not fail to earn the esteem and 
cotffidence both of his own countrymen 
abef^of the' native inhabitants of all 
classes, by the unremitting personal 
cnxertiops mad devotion of bis time and 
febo^ tp the'mamtmaance of the in- 
'i^nfided to tiis chai^, and by 
^0 foS* inspiring aill wftp 


acted under his orders with hie own 
energy and zeal. Sir John Malcolm has 
been enabled, in the successful per- 
formance of the duty assigned him in 
Malwa, to surmount difficulties of no 
ordinary stamp, and to lay the founda- 
tions of repose and prosperity in that 
extensive province, but recently re- 
claimed from a state of savage anarchy, 
and a prey to eveiy species of rapine 
and devastation.” 

NOTES OF INSTRUCTIONS TO ASSISTANTS A*ND 

OFFICERS ACTING UNDER THE ORDERS OF 

MAJOR GEN. sir JOHN MALCOLM, G.'c.B. 

These instructions are grounded upon 
principles which it has been my constant 
effort to inculcate upon all officers acting 
under my orders ; and at a period when I am 
leaving Central India (perhaps not tcFreM 
turn) 1 feel it a duty I owe to them, * to 
myself, and to the public service, to enter 
into a more full explanation of my senti- 
raents upon the subject of our general and 
local rule than could have been necessary 
under any other circumstances. 

1 . Almost all who from knowledge and 
experience have been capable of forming 
any judgment upon the question are agreed, 
that our power in India rests on the general 
opinion of the natives of our comparative 
superiority in- good faith, w isdom, and 
strength to their own rulers. This im- 
portant impression will be improved by the 
consideration we shew to their hatiits, in- 
stitutions, and religion; by the moderation, 
temper, and kindness with which we con- 
duct ourselves towards them ; and injured 
by every act tliat oflfends their belief or 
superstition, that shews disregard or neglect 
of individuals or communities, that 
evinces our having, with the arrogance of 
conquerors, forgotten those maxims by 
which this great empire has been esta- 
blished, and by which alone it can be pre- 
served* 

2. The want of union of, the natives ap- 
pears one of ihe strongest foundations of 
our power; it has certainly contributed be- 
yond all others to its estabbshment. But 
when we trace this cause, we £nd it to 
have originate in the condition in which 
we found India, and tlie line we adcqrted 
towards its inhabitants ; that it vrill epD^- 
tlnue to operate, when the condition of that 
country is changed, and, und^ aay altera- 
tion in our course of proceedings, is 
than cajB be assumed. 'The aimikudly ^ 
the situation of - the great proportion of the 
people of tJiUi continent 

rule, wiiras'iured^ make^.tlt^ at*- 
cessibleto common motiveaof 
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is the foundation cf all union, and the 
absence of that necessity for ^ob^Jli^tkin - 
which changes have effected, will make us 
niece IHcdyrfti'ibrget'^its impoitaooa* Otnr 
ppwer has Wtheiijo owed much to a con- 
trast with niisrule and oppression ; but this 
strength we are daily losing : we have also 
beten' indebted to an indefinite impression 
of oilr resources, originating in ignorance 
of their real extent knowledge will bring 
this feeling to a reduced standard* We 
ath'su^orted by the good opinion of the 
lower ajfid fnidd dug classes, to wlK)m our 
government is inefilgent ; but it has re- 
ceived the rudest shocks from an impres- 
sion that our system of rule is at variance 
with the permanent continuance of rank, 
authority, and distinction in any native of 
India. This belief, , which is not without 
foundation, is general to every class, and 
its^aclion leaves but an anxious and feverish 
alt who enjoy station and high 
feeling which their condition 
excites, exposes those who have left to 
them any portion of power and indepen- 
dence’ to the arts of the discontented, the 
tarbtrtefit," hntf the ambitious ; this is a 
dertger ' to ' mir power, which must in- 
cmase in the ratio of its extent, unless 
we can counteract its operation by a 
commensurate improvement of our admi- 
nistration. 

• 8i Our greatest strength perhaps, and that 
which gives the fairest hopes of the dura- 
tion of our rule over India, arises out of 
the singulat^ construction of the frame of 
both the controlling and the executive Go- 
vernment. Patronage in all the branches 
of the local Government of India is exer- 
cised under much limitation and check ; 
favour’ effects less in this country, and 
competency more, than in any other scene 
of equol magnitude. There is an inter- 
minable held for individual exertion ; and 
though men high iii station are almost 
absMute (and’ the character of our rule 
requires they shcmld be so), tliere is in that 
jealousy of such power, which belongs to 
our native countiy, a very efficient shield 
against its abuse. This kteps men from 
being intoxicated with their short-lived 
authority, and the fundamental principles 
which discourage colonization prevent pub- 
lic servtots tj&ing root in the soil, and 
make *lheTn -proceed to the duties of Go- 
Vttnment, as they would in other coun- 
tries to tfie routine of an office, which 
employs their talents, without agitating 
their personal feelings and interests, in any 
degree that can disttirb or bias their judg- 
ment. This alienee of baneftil passions, 
and all tlie arts of intrigue and ambition 
which destroy empires, produces a calmness 
Af ndflrf ffiat can belong alone to the rulers 
of ai country situated as the En^h em- 
ployed in India now are, and gives tb^ 
an adi^tage which almost balances the 
bbd ’effects of fhfeir want of those national 


tie^ that usually constitute the strength of 

4. Our success and moderation, contrast- 
ed with* thetilBrd^ and viedeaoe to Whidb a 
great partjOf the population of tidialMfcvO 
for more than a century been expose^, hay^ 
at this moment raised the reputation of the 
British nation so hi^, that men have for- 
gotten, in the contemplation of the security 
and prosperity they enjoy under strangers, 
their feelings of patriotism ; but these ^are 
feelings which that very knowledge that it 
is our duty to impart must gradually re- 
vive and bring into action, llie people of 
India must, by a recurring sense of bene- 
fits, have amends made them for the de- 
gradation of continuing subject to foreign 
masters, and this can alone be done by the 
combined efforts of every individual ^- 
ployed in stations of trust and responsi- 
bility, to render popular a Government 
which, though not national, has its founda- 
tions laid deep on the principles of toleva- 
tion, justice, and wisdom. Eyery agent 
of Government should study and under- 
stand the above facts. He should not con- 
tent himself with having acqtdfed s’fcnbw- 
ledge of the languages, and of the customs 
of those with whom he has intercojir^^^ 
All his particular acts (even to the manner 
of them), should be regulated by recufl 
rence to Ae foundation of our rule, and • 
careful observation of those principles by 
which it has been established, and can alone 
be maintained. Of the importance of this 
I cannot better state my opinion, dian by 
expressing my full conviction that, inde- 
pendent of the prescribed duties which 
every qualified officer performs, there is no 
person, in a situation of any consequence, 
who does not, both in the substance and 
manner of his conduct, do something every 
day in bis life, which, as it operates upon 
the general interests of the empire, through 
the feelings of the circle he controls ot 
rules, has an unseen effect in str^gthening 
or weakening the Government by wluchite 
is employed. My belief that what I bav© 
assumed is correct, will be my excuse for 
going into some minuteness in my geriehil 
instructions to those under my orders. 

5. The firsthand one of the most important 
points, is the manner of European su^riors 
towards the natives. It would be quite out 
of place in this paper, to speak of the w- 
cessity of kindness, and of an absence of 
all violence ; this must be a matter of cgqr^ 
with those to whom it is addressed ; tliere 
is much more required from them than that 
conciliation, which is a duty, but 'which 
when it appears as such, loses half its effie^ 
It must, to raakeapimpre^ion,^ababi^,of 
the mind, grounded on a favourable consi- 
deration of the qualities sold m«Its 
to whom it extends ; and’ this impressiodii 
am satisfied- every person will bav^ . whq> 
after attaiiyng^f^tliprpqgh i^noiyled^ of 
tiie real* character of those ^ A ^om fie 
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has intercours^,.^shaU j^ge them ^thout 
prejSfdice or Te)f^n&itT by a/ s^nuard 
whidiis suited to ^eir })elief^ th^r usages, 
their habits^, their' occupations, their rank 
in lif^^ the id^ liey have imbibed fi^om 
infancy, and the of civilization to 

which the communit;^, as a whole, are ad- 
vanced/ If he does so, with that know- 
ledges ^d that temper of mind, which is 
es^nti^ to render him competent to form 
sutt^piiiion, he will find enough of virtue, 
^ougli of docility, and disposition to im- 
provement, enough of regard and obser- 
vance of all the best and most sacred ties 
nf society, to create an esteem for indivi- 
duals, and an interest in the community, 
which, when grounded on a sincere convic- 
tion of its being deserved, will render his 
kindness natural and conciliating. All 
human beings down to the lowest links of 
iTie chain, iiu‘ii.“i!^e of cl.ild'cn. ait. quickin 
tracing to lilt* M-i'ic.s t!n i“ i « t.f others, 
and, ala A call. < !.|.« .lOiv W hen that 

is rcgnlalcd b,« il.i-hcid. n*.: ‘S\ !■« ait, when 
itpnK’icd* Ironi i, .!»t«i, i oi rr«>*i: l\eling, it 
cann6j'|ilease, ifor it has in it, if at all arti- 
ficii^, a^sliew of design which repels as it 
generate supicion. '^^^len this manner 
nkes another shape, when kindness and 
consideration appear as acts of condescen- 
don. It must be felt as offensive. Men 
may dread, but can never love or regard 
ti&ose who are continually humiliating them 
by the parade of superiority. 

6. I have recommended those foundations 
of manner towards the natives of India, 
upon which I feel my own to be grounded. 
I can recollect (and I do it with shame) 
period when I thought I was very su- 
perior to those wuth whom my duty made 
itie associate ; but as my knowledge of them 
and of myself improved, the distance be- 
tween us gradually lessened. I have seen 
and heard much of our boasted advantages 
oVer them, but cannot think, that if all the 
ranks of the different communities of Eu- 


must then juflge thepi.j^ observa- 
tions an^ QjfHi^n will, 

in all probahlUty, foriped, not/jompara- 
tively with Europeans of their own class of 
life, but with the public servants of Govern- 
ment, a clas^ of who are cattofuUy edu- 

cated, wbci^e anibitipn is stmuilajod by the 
highest prospects of preferment, anp whose 
integrity is preserved by adequate salaries 
through every gra^e of thirir service. Be- 
fore this last principle . was introduced 
(which is little more thanthiity yfiars),,the 
European servants of Government were 
in the habit of making money, in modes 
not unsinular to those yee now reproach the 
natives in our employ with doing ; and it 
may iiere be asked, if the same endea- 
vours have been made to alter the babats 
of the latter as the former ? I believe 
the exact contrary to be the fact, and that 
the system, since introduced, hasjBOtcq^ 
rated more to. elevate the, Eurc^iean, 
to sink and depress the native charaicte^ ; 
but this is pot the place for l^e discus^on 
of this large question. 

7. Many of the moral defects of thenatives 
of India are to be referred to that misrule 
and oppression, from which they are now, 
in a great degree, emancipated. I do not 
know tlie example of any great popula- 
tion in similar circumstances, preserving 
through such a period of changes and ty- 
rannical rule, so much of virtue, and so 
many good qualities, as are to be found in 
a great proportion of the inhabitants of tliis 
country. This to be accounted for, in some 
degree, by the institutions of the Hindu, 
particularly that of caste, which appears 
to have raised them to their present rsmk in 
human society, at a very remote period : but 
it has certainly tended to keep them sta- 
tionary at that point of civil order, to which 
they were thus early advanced. With a 
just admiration of the effects of many of 
their institutions, particularly those parts 
of them w hich cause in vast classes, not 


rope and India are comparatively viewed, 
there is just ground for any very arro- 
gant feeling on the part of the inhabitants 
of the former ; nor can I join in that com- 
mon-place opinon, which condemns, in a 
^weeping way, tlie natives of this country 
as men ; taking the best of them, not only 
unworthy of trust and devoid of principle, 
btft of too limited intelligence and reach 
ofBiought, to allow of Europeans, with 
large and liberal minds and education, 
having rational or satisfactory intercourse 
with them. Such impressions, if ad- 
ral^d, must prove vital, as to the manner 
OT 'treating the natives of India : I shall, 
tWffifoi'e, say a few words upon tlie justice 
of^e grounds upon which they rest. The 
nffltfVho-tonsiders tliem in this light, can 
little or no credit to die high charac- 
thecuJogiLa which are given to in- 
dlvinKcU and great hocHcs of in^ in their 
traditions,' and records. THfe 




merely an absence of the common vices of 
theft, drunkenness, and violence, but pre- 
serve all the virtuous ties of family and 
kindred relations, we must all deplore 
some of their usages and weak supersti- 
tions ; but what individuals or what races of 


men are without great and manifold errors 
and imperfections, and what mind, that 
is not fortified with ignorance or pride» 
can, on such grounds, come to a severe 
judgment against a people like that of 
India ? 

8. I must here, however, remark, that I 
have invariably found, unless in a 
cases where knowledge had not overeon^ 
self-sufficiency and arrogance, that in pr^ 
portion as European officers, civil and 
litary, advanced in their acquain^nce-with 
the language and customs of the 
India, they became more sinceely ^ 
them^^ ^n4 ^^ 
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wMfit of ctmsidenition, which held them 
light, or tMsated them with harshness, 

9. I am quite satisfied, in my own mind, 
that if there is one cause more than another 
that will impede our progress to the gene- 
ral improvement of India, it is a belief 
formed by its population, from the manner 
of their English superiors, that they are 
viewed by them as an inferior and degraded 

; but, on the contrary, if the persons 
employed in everj’- branch of the adminis- 
tration of this great country, while their 
conduct marks those rigid principles of 
virtue and justice under the check of which 
they act, comport themselves towards the 
pecq>le, whom it is their duty to make 
imppy, with that sincere humility of heart 
which always belongs to real knowledge, 
Mid which attaches while it elevates, they 
will contribute by such manner, more than 
any measure of boasted wisdom ever can, 
to the strength and duration of their go- 
vemmait. 

10. It is of importance, before I con- 
clude this part of the subject, to state my 
optnion, that in our manner to the natives, 
though it is our duty to understand and 
to pay every proper deference to their 
customs and usages, and to conform to 
these as far as we can with propriety, par- 
ticularly on points where the religious pre- 
judices or the rank of those with whom 
we have intercourse require it, yet we 
should always preserve the European ; for 
to adopt their manners, is a departure from 
the very principle on which ever)' impres* 
Sion of our superiority that rests upon 
good foundation is grounded. V/e should 
take a lesson on such points from what 
we see occur to native IVinces and others 
who ape English habits and modes : they 
lose ground with one class, tliat to which 
they belong, without gaining with the 
other, that to which they wish tc approxi- 
mate. The fact is, they ultimately lose 
with the latter, for even tlieir attachment is 
useless, w hen they cease to have influence 
with their own tribe. The European 
oflScer, who assumes native manners and 
usages, may please a few individuals, who 
are flattered or profited by his departure 
from the habits of his countr>', but even 
with these, familiarity will not be found 
to increase respect, and the adoption of 
such a course will be sure to sink him 
in the estimation of the mass of the com- 
munity, both European and native, among 
whom he resides. 

n. “nie intercourse to be maintained 
with the natives within your circle is of 
two kinds. Private and OflBcial. 

12. Hie first should extend, as much 
as possible, to all ranks and classes, and be 
aS familiar, as kind, and as Sequent as 
the difference of haHts and pursuits will 

tSeCWeM tfie natives 
supermrs, 
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which leaves the latter ignorant m,aii ex- 
traordinary degree of the real character 
of the former. He can only judge his 
own domestics by what lie sees of their 
conduct in his presence j of the manner 
in w'hich they perform tlieir other dudes 
in life he is, if not ignorant, but imper- 
fectly informed ; so many minute obstacles, 
grounded upon caste, usages and religion, 
oppose an approach to closer acquaintance, 
that it can never be generally attained ; but 
in private intercourse much may lie learnt 
that will facilitate the performance of pub- 
lic duty, and give that knowledge of the 
usages and feelings of the various classes 
of the natives, w hich will enable its pos- 
sessors to touch every chord with effect. 
In joining with them in field sports, in an 
unceremonious interchange of visits with 
the most respectable, and in seeking the 
society of the most learned, the European 
public officer will not only gain much 
information, but impart complete confi- 
dence, and lay the grounds of that per- 
sonal attachment, wluch will ever be found 
of the greatest aid to his public labours. 
He w ill also obtain, by such habits of pri- 
vate intercourse, the means of elevating 
those he esteems, by marks of notice and 
regard ; but in pursuing this course he 
must beware lest he lose bis object, by 
falling into the w eaknesses or induigencies 
of the persons with whom he thus asso- 
ciates. It is in the performance of this 
part of his duty, when all the pride of 
station is laid aside, that he must most 
carefully guard that real superiority, %vhich 
he derives from better knowledge and 
truer principles of morality and religion : 
for it is from the impression made by the 
possession, w ithout tlie ostentation of those 
higher qualities, that he must expect the 
benefits I have described, as likely to re- 
sult from a familiar and private intercourse 
with the natives under his direction and 
control. 

14. In all official intercourse wdth the 
natives, one of the fii*st points of impor- 
tance is, that these, whatever be their rank, 
class, or business, should have complete 
and easy access to personal communica- 
tion with their European superior. The 
necessity of this arises out of the character 
of our rule, and of those over whom it is 
established. Jt is sufficiently galling for 
the people of India to have foreign mas- 
ters ; the impression this feeling must con- 
tinually excite, can only be mitigated or 
removed by a recurring sense of the ad- 
vantages they derive from the wisdom and 
justice of their European superiors, and 
tliis can alone be effected by direct com- 
munication with ffiem. ITiough native 
servants must be employed and trusted, 
and though it is quite essential to bdbae# 
to all with kin^ess, atwi to raise the 
classes oC diHO hjr a 

bines corendeni^n anff r«pect, yet they 
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^4$ Notes^pf ImtfUQUom ky Sir .Mc^p^n, 

cn^ ower, without hwr^ be m»b 4 a,per^ 

ejftlosive mediun^^ , of commuiucatiou ; Court ; indeed I conader that late 
their real or supposed influence wUl, under haye ^,.comph?Wij't 4 ^^^ ,P,ur^f:ondd^n 
any circiimstancfis that they arc aUoM^^ed in India,, that .the 4utie^ ^jpost 
frcmuent approach to an European officer officer iu the, political ,depa?:^i^ 9W 
i» the exercise authority, give them become, in a grpat ..tlcgwe, 
opportunities of abusing his confldence if api as supb must ni^re dphi^ ^ 
they desire it ; and as our servants^ v^ho subject to more exact rule% th^n th^ Ipiv 

are seldom selected from the higher classes, merly w'cre. ■ • - . ' - ' / ' *u 

cannot be supjx>sed to have even th® sam^ 16» Our rights ^.jnterferen^ 
motives with those of native rulers for be shewn hereafter), is so, hnnted, 
good conduct, much less the same title not in one case ip a Jiupdred.pf 
to reg^d, men under our power will have, are brou^ forw ayd, tliat an office c^ 
in agf^vation of the feeling mising out more than state cajmly and, ^ 

of subWion to foreign rule, that of being party who seeks redress,, the ^reasoB?,.aud 
to a certain extent at the mercy of persons principles which jwevent buu fro^ atte^d^ 
of their own nation, whom they neither ing to lus repre§eptatiun,pr,<^pmpjmnt 
trust nor respect. There is no remedy will have tp repeat this, perhaps 
for sucli on evil except being completely in one day, but he must, in pppt^P^hr 
easy of access; but this, however much ing the good that mUI he ultiwaw.^^ 

the siip^or may de^e it, is not to be duced, be content ,tp tah^ this 4 up 

established without difficulty and perseve- nMives of Jnefla cannot, persuade toW’" 
ranee: it affects the interest and conse- selves , that, possessing as we do 
nuenco of eyery man in his employ, from of establishing our direct rw«> 
the higliesl to the lowest ; but in proportion long refrain frpm doing so. 
to their efforts to counteract it, so must sion weakens time Pnnee^ Chiefs,.,, a^ 
his be to carry this important point, on Ministers, w'hom it is opr policy fosupja^, 
which more than all others, the integrity in a degree that almost , unfits tfiep) (pr 
of. -bis personal administration and the being instrument . of Goyenime^ 
good of the country depend, No native can only coimteract ftad .eftectMVy 
servant,, high or low, must be allowed the making ourselves und^stpod by all, 
privilege of' either introducing or stopping to tlie lowest, upon this ppi»t ; it 
an applicant or a complainant : all such which they ,wHl never trust to a commum- 
must come with confidence to tlie Euro- cation from ^y native ^gpnt , pr smjiawtt 
pean superior, or to such assistant as he nor indeed will they he popyinced 
may specifically direct to receive or hear sincerity till they ohservp fpr 
them. It requires much temper and pa- words and actions are ip npispn.; auQ^they 
tience, constant activity and no slight sa- must, to satisfy them that. ftiere ip^pppr^” 
crifice of personal comfort, to maintain an pect of those fluctuation^, vrUjeh .ffipy 
intercourse with the natives upon this foot- have been so habituated, ^e that .every 
ing ; hut unless it be done (I speak here thing originates . w:itfl, apd.is Jjjpqyvp , 
from the fullest experience), the govern- the superior ; this |^nowtedge<^ afld^d tq(We 
ment of control now estaldislied in Central right of approaching him at 
India* cannot be carried on for any period, will gradually tranquillize mind^, 
and tho changes which must ensue from place them, as far as they can h®- 
relaxation in this particular, will be brought beyond the power of being made tliq dpp®^ 
about in the manner most unfavourable of artful or interested men. . , , . -in 
to our cliaracter and reputation. 17- It has been b^ore s^^d,. that 

15. In GstabUsIiing this direct personal servants of all classes^- &b®nld ,b® 
intercourse, it Is perhaps, better, when with tliat attention and, xespec^ilp.yj'bi^n 
habits are so formed as to admit of tliey were, fiom theft, slintipu,andcbaracl®*'> 
H, that natives of all classes and ranks entitled. These will^ of ,COuts^ fiave,^ 
sboiddbave admission and be heard at any all times the freest inter®puy^.>vith.,d^e^^- 
hnur of the day that they come, except perior, but they shoujd uey^rliave ^e,pTi- 
those of meals ; but where such constant vilege of coming to any epufer^n®® 
Intrusion is found to interrupt other busi- him and other natives to T^dupb thpy, 
aeosi as it may be with many, certain por- not specifically. called bpt .^e^ 
tftma of eveary. day. must be set aside to (whatever . might be . t^i^ft . inchna^Ws) 
-representations and complaints, and will havp litftCfPpwef pf dpjng hpriq, 
to see those who d^re to fbe seen. The a direct, /such as l^en 
establishment of direct intercourse is, in scribed) *' wi lU-^t.ffiii -Ucd, and 
^yr^iiiion,‘ a primftry and indispensable pLes.^and gsfi-Viidl> 

duty* andano no more dependant upon Jnd^di. W’-tl*** * 

tlm«iciinatioo or judgment lof the indi- mterqoprsq is tpe. 
widufdstowhqata.tlie charge of managing ,aU ^ripfaripua 
or controlling these countries is onUms^ed, agpnts, aqd of 

^laa-it ris*to an- oflicerr- whetier he shall as* tnust>act^,iij,h9Wly,fbf^^P^ 
attend has parade^ or to a judge whether he covery, wherv, every matt- ^ ' 




t^tJWryio tiirPrirtdpil at acftV ‘nl<^eht'1ife" 
pteSse^. - 1 -- _ - - ' 

18: T^Tie next fmpcirtarrt: poiill'to be dl>- 
servfed iii official irttdrfcodrse trtth the n^- 
tHds* is' There' cart be 

occdsS^h-tobxpatiatd heti&ilpoii the utiKtjrdf 
priiteiple. TtistHehippy privitegd’bf 
a ^ate so cbtisfitiited of the K^g- 

lish ia Iiidia^ to gain strength in ffie'rat^O 
tet fh mdas^Ures, ‘ aitd grounds on 
^Hfch are‘ adopted, are rhade public ; 

ahf^ thisis abOve'allTessentialiii a Quarter of 
Ihdia ^ \rlrere we are, yet, but iinper- 
fbctly understood. There are, and can be 
no ' sdcrets in our ordinary proceedings ; 
and every agent will ^nd his means of 
dbing good advanced, his toil lessened, 
And the power of the designing and cor- 
rupt to ittisr(?pre?ertt bis actions or inten- 
thUis 'ddcTda^d, in the proportion that he 
tl^hsacN affiurs in public. He should 
a^id, aiiidtidt as he possibly can, private 
d>hllftehces witli those in his employ, or 
others/ These will he eagerly sought for ; 
tlrtsjr l^ve the individual ffius admitted the 
ttjlpeofafice'of favour artd influence; and 
tli^'5s'nd sdehce at which the rpore art- 
flt^dift01i\g ffie*^natlves are greater adepts, 
taikn that of tUCrthlg to account the real or 
^Arpphsed'confl denote of thch* superiors. X 
knoiv no mode'bf preventing ffie mischief 
‘^hich this'impreijsiori, IP it becomes gene- 
ral,' gHtes'meti the power of effecting, but 
habitual publicity dh transacting business, 
inris'will, no doubt, be fonnd to have in- 
con^nieiices, which will be purposely in- 
fcreasted by those who have tlieir game to 
plAy, sUirf, indeed, others : for natives of 
fartk and station, even when they have no 
torrniit view^, are, from habit and self- 
impO^nree, attached to a secret and mys- 
terious way of conducting both great and 
i^alXUflbirs. 

19. A pttblic officer placed in your 
situation ' must ahvacys be vigilant and 
WAtchful of events likely to effect the peace 
of the country under his charge ; but no 
party of hi*^ duty requires such care and 
wisdom in its performance. He cannot 
rest in bimd^ confidence, nor refuse atten- 
tion' tb obvious and well authenticated 
fkcts'f'but he must be slow in giving his 
car, or in adrtritting to private and confi- 
dential ihterCOUse secret agents and in- 
foimfers, * Xej^t these make an impression 
fwhich wiH be their object) upon his 
xhitid ; for there is no failing of human 
natUfd to which tlie worst part of the 
natives |df India have learnt (from the 
shape Of their own government) so well to 
dddrets dieniselves, as any disposition to 
su^icibn in tlieir superiors. From the 
'^oru^on of Central India, abounding as 
it iriust with discontented and desperate 
characters, intrigues, treasonable conver- 
sations and papers, and immature plots, 
nfust fof "sdteae time be mutters of fre^ent 
ocfun^cte'aiid growth; but such wHl in 


d^neialiie ’best left: to 
Estalili^M a^bur powePhbU*^^^ 
not cOlle^f'atry mcans' Cipable of 
it without bein^ discovered ; fiftd it is,* I 
am couvitfee^di under all ordinary cirCtim- 
stahees, WiseP'hhd Kaffir to incur ptetty 
hazard, than to place iu^iduals and com- 
munities at the mercy of artful and avari- 
cious agents and spies, or to goad 'tmftjr- 
tlmate men to a state of hostility, by con- 
tinually viewing theiU with an eye Of 

torturing and degrading suspitdoU. 

In the intercourse with the natives 
of your circle, it is hardly nCceSsary to ad- 
vert to the subject of giving ahd receiving 
presents. The recent orders upon this 
subject which have been communicated to 
you are very defined and strict, but tiierte 
is a necessity in tliis Government of Con- 
trol, for every agent to maintain on a hi^ 
ground, not only the purity, but 'the dis- 
interestedness of the English character, 
and you will avoid, as much as you pos^- 
bly can, incurring any obKgatioh to local 
autliorities. These vrill sedulously endea- 
vour to promote your convenience’ and 
comfort, and will press ffirors Upoft yoU 
both from design and good f^llttg’^ -birt 
there is a strength in preserving complete 
independence on all such points, that must 
not be abandoned. Our political supe- 
riority, to be efficient, must be uhmiieed 
with any motives or concerns, eitliericori- 
nected with our personal interest or thAt of 
others, that can soil or weaken that impres- 
sion on which its successful exercise de- 
pends. 

121. The forms of the official intercoursfe 
between European agents and natives of 
rank were, before we obtained paramoulit 
power, a matter of more moment, Mid 
one on which we could less relax than at 
present, because our motives were at that 
period more liable to be mistaken. Though 
it is essential, in our intercourse with na- 
timis who are attached to and give value 
to ceremonies, to understand such per- 
fectly, and to claim from all what is due 
to our station, that we may not sink the 
rank of the European, superior in the es- 
timation of those subject to his control; it 
is now the duty of the former to be much 
more attentive to the respect which he 
gives than what he receives, particularly 
in his intercourse with men of high rank. 
The princes and Chiefs of India mUy, In 
different degrees, be said to be ail de- 
pendent on the British Government; many 
have little more than the name of ^lat 
power they before enjoyed : but they sCetri, 
as they lose the substance, to cling tile 
forms of station. The pride of iteaitm 
may smile at such a feeling, but it exiitir, 
and it would lie alike opposite to the ‘prin- 
ciples of humanity and poKcy to dCnJr h 
gratification. ’ " 

22. In official ijiteVeour^ with theJdWer 
classed; thc-lhtter shohid bte teeated aeddfd- 

4 A 3 
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inj^io the usages.of the country as practised 
by the .most indulgent of their native su^ 
periors,. It will be found that they re- 
quire personalnotice and consideration, in 
proportion as their state is removed from 
that Ic^nowledgc which belongs to civiliza- 
tion, and it is on this ground that the 
Bh^ must have more attention paid him 
than the Ryot : it is more difiScult to give 
conhdence to his mind, and to make him 
h^lieve in the sincerity and permanence of 
the kindness with which he is treated, be- 
cause he is in a condition more remote 
from the party with whom he communi- 
cates, and before he can be reclaimed he 
must be approximated, 

2 3. The interference of agents employed in 
this country with native Princes, or Courts, 
or their local officers, cannot be exactly de- 
fined, for tliere will be shades of distinction 
in every case that will require attention ; but 
all must be subject, and that in the strictest 
degree, to certain general and well under- 
stood principles, founded on the nature of 
oim power, our objects, our political re- 
lations with the diffi&rent states, the per- 
so;ial conduct of their rulers, their neces- 
for our aid and support, and their dis- 
positipn to require or rejea it in tlie con- 
du(;t of their internal administration. The 
leitding principle, and the one which must 
be continually referred to, is grounded on 
the character of our controlling power and 
objects. It is the avowed, and I am 
satisfied it is the true policy of the British 
state, ivhile it maintmns the general peace 
of the country, to keep, not only in the 
enjoyment of their high rank, but in the 
activp exercise of their sovereign functions, 
the different Princes and Cluefs who are 
virtually or declaredly dependent on its 
protection. The principal object (setting 
aside the obligations of faith), is to keep 
at.^^distance that crisis to which, in spite 
of our, efforts, we are gradually approach- 
ing, of having the whole of India subject 
to ,our direct rule. There is no intention 
of discussing here the consequences likely 
to result from such an event. It is suffi- 
cient for executive and subordinate officers 
to know, that it is the desire of the Govern- 
ment they serve to keep it at a distance ; to 
render it their duty, to contribute their 
whole effc^ to promote the accomplish- 
ment of that object ; and on the TT>gnnpy 
substance of their interference the lo- 
cal 8i*ccesaoflhispoIicy will greatly depend, 
^4;,. lOn alj points where we are pigged 
tn^ty.to support states, or to mediate or 
itlt^fere between ,diem others, we 
mw^t of CQuj^ aqt 8^eeably to the obli- 
patiops contracted,; and in such ease.no 
instructions can, he required. It may not, 
hofv^vet» V ppusefiil to remark, that on 
^ txc^ons wfee^they are referred to, 
.treaties and engagements should be inter- 
weted with much consideratioB to the 
xVjncc or Chiefs with whom .they art 


made. There is often, from opposite edu<* 
cation and habits, much dif^ence between 
their construction and ours of such engage- 
ments ; but no loose observation, or even 
casual departure from the letter of them, 
ought to lead to s^ious consequences^ 
when it appeared there was no intention of 
violating the spirit of the deed, or of acting 
contrary to pledged faith, WTien any 
article of an engagement is doubtful, I 
think it should be invariably explained 
with more leaning to the expectations ori- 
ginally raised in the weaker, than to the 
interests of the stronger power. It be- 
longs to superior authority to give ultimate 
judgment upon all points of thi^ nature 
which come under discussion ; but that 
judgment must always be much influenced 
by tlie colour of the information, and 
opinion of tlte local agent. My desire is 
to convey how importatit every subject is 
that connects, in the remotest degree, with 
tliat reputation for good faith wliich can 
only be considered our strength while ;it 
exists unimpaired in the minds of the 
natives, and in this view the most seru- 
pulous attention should be paid to tli^ 
understanding of every article of the agree- 
ments we make wuth them ; for no local 
advantage, nor the promotion of any pe- 
cuniary interest, can compensate for the 
slightest injury to this corner-stone of* our 
power in India. . , 

25. With the Government of Dowlut Rao 
Scindea (a great part of whose possessions 
are intermixed with those of our dependent 
allies in this quarter) we have only g^&e- 
ral relations of amity, and, however v»- 
tualiy dependent events may have rendered 
that Prince, we can (excepting insisting 
upon tlie exact performance of those settle- 
ments which we have mediated between 
him or his delegated officers, and some of 
his tributaries) claim no right of inter- 
ference in any part of his internal, admi- 
nistration, nor should th^e, unless in cases 
of unexpected emergency, whiclr threatened 
the general peace of the country, be any 
disposition shown to interference^ excqpt 
on specific requisition from the Resident at 
Gwalior. Without interfering, however, 
we have hitherto, and shall continue to 
exercise a very salutary controul both over 
Gowlut Kao Scindea and his local officers, 
by the terms on which we communicate 
and act with the latter- Wheni these are 
men of good <diara€Aer, and study the ha{^ 
pinesaof tbeinh^tants, and the improve- 
m^tof 4be country, we can, by^iecor- 
duili^ and consideratioa with wmch we 
treat , them^ and the ready attention we give 
to the settlement of (every petty dilute 
they havotwith ffie subjects our allies, 
as well as other friendly acts, grant Riem 
a countenance and aid which grea% far 
cilitates tlmir .success in their local admi- 
nistration. The same principle leads .to 
abstinence • from all eoramuiiicarion, and 
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to OUT kcfephig' aloof (except where the 
pe^e is at hazard), from all intar- 
course with those of Scindea’« mana^^, 
who are noted fo^ misrule or bad faith. 
This line of conduct towards the lattw, 
grounded, as it publicly ^owld be, on the 
avowed principle of keeping our character 
free of soil from their -proc^ings, locally 
increases our reputation, while it has the 
effect of rendering the employment of such 
men inconvenient and unprofitable to the 
state, and thus constitutes one of tlie chief 
means we have of working a reform in its 
internal administration ; nor is it a slight 
one, for the impression of our power is so 
great, that the belief of a local officer, pos- 
ressing our good opinion and friendship, 
iS' of itself sufficient to repress opposition 
to^his authority, while his forfeiting our 
favour is sure to raise him enemies, both in 
bis' district, and at Gwalior. 

26. Wiffi the Courts of Holcar, Dhar, 
De^v-ass, and almost all the petty Rajpoot 
states west of the Chumbul, our relations 
are different. These haye been raised 
froan a weak and fallen condition to one 
of efficiency, through our efforts. But, 
though compelled at first to aid them in 
almost every settlement, we have, as they 
attained the power of acting for themselves, 
gradually withdrawn from minute inter- 
ference, on points connected with their in- 
ternal administration, limiting ourselves 
to What is necessary for the maintenance 
of the public tranquillity. 

27. There is so strong a feeling in the 
minds of the Princes and Chiefs above al- 
luded to, and in those of all their officers 
(from dieir Prime Minister down to the 
km'cst agent), of their actual dependance 
upon die Briti^ Government, that it is al- 
most impossible to make them understand 
that theyare, in the conduct of their internal 
administration, desired and expected to 
act independent it. Their difficulty 
of comprehending and trusting the policy, 
which dicdites our conduct in this par- 
ticular, arises out of its being opposite to 
sdl their habits and knowl^ge. Time 
alone, and tlie most minute care of eveiy- 
Eurtqiean agent employed, can impart to 
them that confidence which is essential to 
their becoming competent functionaries of 
mle. To effect this object, the principles 
hitherto inculcated and acted upon, must 
be steadily pursued, and we must decline 
ail interference, except in cases where 
Grassialis, Bheels, or other plunderers are 
concerned ; these, from their situation or 
strength, ca^ only be kept in order by the 
power of the ®ridsh Government ; and we 
must in siteh cases even, have the Hmits 
of our interfeteiice exactly defined^ that 
no belief may exist of our posses^g the 
power of drafting from the restrictions 
wo have itiip<»ed u{>oil oinrselves : for 'on 
sndi impressions b«ng general, anddiOing 
confirmed by wuftplous cohrit^ency of ac- 


tion, depends oirr success, iti 
efficiency to the various native atithOl^^ 
subject to our control, vrhich is necesS^rV 
to enable them to perform the 
duties allotted to them. 

28. In cases of interference with lesser 
rulers, such as the reformed Rajpoot 
plunderers and Bheel chiefs, we may be 
compelled to enter more minutely into 
their affairs : but the principles observed 
should be the same; and while we take 
care to repress every disposition to a re- 
turn to predatory habits, and see that 
men, who have long cherished such, possess 
tliemselves of honest means of livelihood, 
we must respect their prejudices- and not 
hastily break in upon tlie rude frame of 
their internal rule, but leave (down to the 
Tur\’'ee or head of llie Bheel Parah or 
cluster of hamlets) the full exercise of his 
authority over those under him, according 
as that is grounded on the ancient prejudices 
and usages of the tribe to which he and hrs 
family or follow^ers belong. 

29. The feelings of irritation and hatred 
with which almost all the Princes and 
Chi eft of this quarter regard the Grassiaha 
and Bheels, and tlie total want of confi- 
dence of the latter in their nominal sU*- 
periors, have, and will continue to render 
calls for our interference very frequent ; 
but, however high the character and con- 
dition of the one party, and however bad 
and low that of the other may be, we 
must never grant our name or support 
to measures of coercion or violence w^- 
out fully understanding the merits of 
the case, nor without having had direct 
communication with the party or par- 
ties inculpated, otherwise we may be in- 
volved in embarrassment, and become un- 
consciously the instruments of injustice 
and oppression. 

SO. Many questions will occur deeply 
conn«Jted with our reputation for good 
faith, which cannot be decided by any 
exact rules ; but whenever that is concerned, 
the tone of our feeling should be very 
high. It is the point upon which the 
moral part of our government of this great 
empire hinges ; and in these countries, 
where our rule and control are new, and 
in which the inhabitants cannot yet under- 
stand any explanations that do not rest 
upon broad and obvious grounds, the sub- 
ject requires much attention. There are 
many cases in which our faith, though 
not specifically, is virtually pledged to 
individuals ; ministem, for instance, of 
minor or incompetent Princes or Chiefs, 
who have been brought forward or recog- 
nized by us in the exercise of authorftV, 
have a dahn upon Our support: and con- 
sideration, which nothing but bad conduct 
on their part can forfeit ; we should, no 
doubt/ he most careful in any interference 
that leads to sudi obligations. They ate 
only to be incurred when a necessity that 
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imtolves 4he fieace and prospct-it^ of the 
c^tvaivy calls ; bcrt they tnust be 

8 sieared% ebserred^ for witti a people who 
looky inr all questions of government, more 
to pMsons than systems,) the al^ndonment, 
except from' gr<^ ii^iseonduct of any in^ 
dixldiMl' wfao>)4iad been raised or openly 
pf^acted by * ns, would excite stronger 
fadings than the t^^ich of an zorticle ^ a 
tr^^,r and docally prove more Injurious, 
as it weakens that reliance upon our iaith, 
which is the v^ry foundation of our strength. 

'31. We may rest satisfied, while we pur- 
sue the course I have stated (and it is the 
one to which our faith is, almost in every 
case) eith^ directly or by implication 
pledged), that we bavefrom our paramtHint 
power a very effimwit check over states 
and tribes, whose rulers, officers and chiefs, 
will soon discover dial they can only gain 
our favour and support by good conduct, 
or forfeit' it by bad. With such knowledge, 
and .with means comparatively limited, we 
cannot exp«;t they will be disposed to incur 
displeasure when the terms on which they 
can gain approbation are so easy ; at least, 
no men possessed of common sense and 
discfmm^t (qualities in which the natives 
of .^dia ore seldom deficient) can be ex> 
pected to act in such a manner ; but we 
must not conceal from ourselves, that their 
coaduat,^ in th's as in all other particulars, 
will clnefiy on the vsdue of that condi- 
tion in which they are placed, 07 ratiier Idlt, 
and in proportion that we render it one of 
comfort and dignity, so will their care be 
to preserve our good opinion and to merit 
our confidence. It is, indeed, upon our 
success, in supporting their respectability, 
that the permanence of a system of control 
over great and small native states, such as 
we -have established in this quarter of In- 
dia, wiU depend ; we liave no choice of 
meoim in tlie performance of this delicate 
and arduous part of our duty ; tliough the 
dieckmust be efficient, it should be alin<M»t 
unseen ; the etiect ought to be produced 
more by the impression than the exercise 
of superior power. Our princifml ob^t 
must be to elevate the authorities to whom 
we have left the administratkm of their 
respective territories : we must, in all cases 
of ..interference, bring them forward to 
their own subjects as tiie prominent objects 
ofxespect and obedience ; so lar from the 
agpnt attracting any to himself, he should 
puipos^y it, that itmay be given to 
thpquar^ whenre it is wanted, and to winch 
ittb^ong& When we aid any Prince or 
CbieC against his own subjects, his name 
shii^l^he exclusively used, and we should 
bOit 69^ ./careful in making our native 
agents and servants pay the full measure 
of laspect to every brandi of his adminis- 
tration, and continually be on the w atch 
to check that disposition which is inherent 
ii^tthnra to sli^t local authorities, that 
thf!||i may’ in the name of their master draw 


that attention to themselves, w 

quite essential should belong to tbe’officers 
of the native government. It ' is evident 
that our' control can only be supportable 
to any human Ijeing who hfia the name 
and {q)peaiunce of pow«J, so long as^ it is 
exerci’^ in a general manner, smd regu- 
lated by the principles above stated ; when 
it descends to minute checks and imerfoi 
Fences in the collection of revenue, the 
administration of justice, listens to tfie 
complaints of disc<wrtented or even ag- 
grieved individuals, and allows npoft sys^ 
tern its own native agents to interfere and 
act in the name of the paramount state, 
the continuance of independent power in 
any shape to either Prince or Chief, is not 
only impolitic but dangerous,' as his‘ con- 
dition must be felt by himself, and by ail 
attached to his person or family, as tr 
mockery and degmdation ; and die least 
effect of surfi feedings will be die extermi- 
nation of all motive to good or great aer^ 
tions : for when control is divested of its 
large and liberal character^ and takes' a more 
minute shape, %rlwrtevei* merit’ belongs -lo 
tlie administnrtion, becoiAcs the dufe of’t^^e■ 
person by whom it is exercised or bis 
agents, and the nominal Prinbe and'Ms 
officers are degraded into suspected and 
incompetent instruments of rule. ' 

32. In this general outline of our inter- 
ference with the rulers, great and* sinaM, of 
this part of India, I have dwelt ttrtich 
upon the poKiica! considerations Upmi 
which it is grounded, because I am coii^ 
vinced that tiiere is no part of the subject 
that requires to be so deeply studied, ahd 
so fully understood, as this should be by 
every subordinate agent : for there is no 
point of his duty which is at once so deli- 
cate and arduous, or in which success of 
failure so much depends upon individual 
exertion. He w'ill be prompted to deviate 
from the course prescribed by theacti</n bf 
his best feelings, and by the hopes of in- 
creasing liis personal reputation : but he 
will be kept steady in that course by ^ 
knowledge of the imjrortance of those 
general principles on which the present 
system rests. It is in the performance of 
this part of his duty that all w^hich has' 
been said regarding manner and inter- 
course must be in his memOiyr ; fef mCtt iti 
the situation in which those dre, 
whom he must in all cases of iiiterfty^nce 
come in contact, are not to be conCffiateff 
to tiieir condition, nor kept in that temper 
towards the p^amount authority Whidi is 
necessary for its interest they should be, 
by mere correctness of strict att^tion to 
justite. ’ The native state nmst be courted 
and encouraged to good conduct, and tibe 
earnest endeavour of the British agent 
must be, to give their rulers a pride in 
tiieir administration : to effect which object, 
he must win to his side, not only 'the 
rulers themselves, but the prlflCipat and 
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XQPst respectable met) of the country. In 
lu$ efibrts to gain the latter, however^ be 
must beware of depriving the local autho- 
rity of that public opinion which is so 
essential, both as a check to misrule and 
a reward to good government, but which 
would cease to be felt as either, the moment 
the ties between prince and subject were 
seriously injured or broken, 

33. Where the public peace, of which 
we are avowed protectors, has been vio- 
lated, or w'liere murders or robberies have 
been committed, we have a right to urge 
the local authorities (whom we aid, botli 
with means for the prevention and punish- 
ment of such crimes) to pursue according 
to their own usages, the course best calcu- 
lated to preserve the safety of persons and 
of, property. In other cases connected 
\\dth the administration of justice, though 
there is, no right of interference, it will be 
for their interest and for our reputation, to 
lose no opportunity of impressing, gene- 
rally, the benefit and good name Uiat will 
result from attention to ancient institu- 
tions, particularly to that of tlie popular 
coAirts. of Punjayet, which have never been 
discontinued but in periods marked by 
anarchy and oppression. 

. 34 . The practice of Suttee is not fre- 
quent in JMalwa, and that of intanticide is, 
I believe, less so. The first is a usage 
which* however shocking to humanity, 
lias dreaders among every class of tlie 
Iluidu community. The latter is held in 
abhorrence by all but the liajpoot families, 
by whom it is practised, and to whom it is 
conh^ed ; for many of the most respecta- 
ble chiefs of that tribe speak of this crime 
wj^ all the horror it merits. You cannot 
int^i;fere in the preventiou of either of 
th^e, sacrifices, beyond tlie exercise of that 
infii^ncc which you possess from personal 
ch^^tqr » indeed, to attempt more would 
bq,at the hazard of making wrong impres- 
sions, and. of defeating the end you de- 
sirpd to attain. Praise of those who ab- 
stain from such acts, and neglect of those 
who approve or perpetrate them, is the 
best remedy that can be applied. It is 
the epurse I have pursued, and has cer- 
t<iiply been attended with success. 

35 . That the line of interference which 
has been described is difficult will not de> 
nipCb but what course can we discover for 
tliefutpre rule and control of the difierent 
native whites of India which does not pre- 
senj; p cbptce of difficulties ? iVIeu are too 
apt, at the first view of this great subject, 
to be deluded by a desire to render easy^ 
and to simpbigr, , what it is not in nature 
.be,.ot]^rwise_thaa. d^cult and. 
co^ljcated., {i>Ioral cimsideraljipos ifionie 
i^pif^jOf ^0 wfarmest and best, sentiments, 
nfj^e-l^umannaindto eadce.tK to ipnov^t 
almost -the sb^ersi 
misrule, which we4hwak 
our mtferfer^^ce could mitigate eff.aineiuh j 


and, in the fervor of our virtue, we«re1ibi» 
apt to forget that temporary or partial 
benefit oft^ entails lasting and genond 
evil ; that eva:y plan, however thooreti->> 
cally good, must be practically bad that is 
imperfectly executed. We forget, in die 
pride of our sup^ioar knowledge, the con- 
dition of others ; and self-gradficadoti 
makes almost every man desire to orowd 
into the few years of his official career 
the work of half a century. Thus mea^ 
sures have been, and continue to be 
brought forward in advance ei the com- 
munity, for whose benefit they are intend- 
ed. Of what has passed it is not necessary 
to speak ; the future is in our power, and ! 
cannot conclude this part of the subject, 
which relates to an interference that la 
calculated, according as it is mans^d, 
hasten or retard the introduction of our 
direct rule, witliout impressing upon evelr ’ 
officer employed under my oiders the 
importance of a conduct calculated to pi'e*' 
serve, while it improves the establr^ed 
governments and native autben-ities- of^fbe’ 
country. To these it is his duty to give 
such impulse as he can without injuflhg 
their frame, towards an amendment' suited' 
to their situation, to the character the 
rulers, and to tliat of the various clas^ 
under their rule. I confer, and die 
Opinion is tlie result of both expenhnce 
and reflection, that all dangers to - oiir"^ 
pow'er in India are slight, in compaiisoiv 
with that which is likely to ensue Aom-our ' 
too zealous efforts to change the condiddn 
of its inhabitants, witli wliom we are yet, 
in my opinion, but very imperfectly ■ 
acquainted. A person who entertains 
such sentiments as I do upon this qaes^on^ 
must appear the advocate of very slow re^ 
form: but if I am so, it is from »f nil con-' 
viction that any thing like precipitation in 
our endeavour at improvement, is lilcdy^to 
terminate in casting back those we>«le 5 irW' 
to advance ; on the contrary, if instead of 
overmarching, we are content to go adong 
w ith tiiis immense population, and tabe m 
good temper with their [uejudices,- their 
religion, and usages, we may gradually 
win them to better ways of thinkifg^and 
of acting. The latter process, no doubt, 
must be one of great time, but its success 
will be retarded by ev€«y hasty step. " * 

36. There are few points -mi ^ Which 
more care is required, than., the setectiof^ 
and employment of native servants for^tbe 
pubUc service. The higher classes o^'tibtbe; 
such as Moonsltees, ' MooUsuddigai'^hntd' 
Writers, should fio men of regulaif;^^d!C^ 
of life^iintelligentv-«ud of good ebarbher 
injtheEruwiLtn|>^~ Hioreiia iDOobjeMkin’ 
to annffioercrnitinarngto'koepHm^sc^vfCb-d^ 
per8cm.he.ha8.brougl)t(itro)n‘^-<bstiTit^jpfla-' 
vinoe,. who has been long withiliini,^%nd^ 
on. .whose^ fid^ity ^and>>«mnpeteil(^ be-eanr ' 
repose; but, geneiaiHy f^iefikmg,uiit is 
misoh better to oWfiitaatt^-respeoiaWtt 'itfci^^ 
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tives, or old residents of the country in 
wtuck he is employed ; sudi may have 
loOSOT faults, aitdU be less attached, but 
the fomer bis vigilance will check and 
< and attachment will soon he 
created' 'by Mildness and ccmsideration» 
Thahr advantages ova* foreigners are very 
nut&evotis. The princijKil are their ac~ 
quidntaince with the petty intere^ of the 
country, and their knowledge of all the 
pif^UHices and the jealousies of the diffe~ 
rent clasa^ of the conununity to wluch 
tbe 3 r- belong. On all these points the 
superior should be minutely infmmed ; 
and if he employs men not personally ac- 
quainted with the disposition and condition 
oftho&eunder his charge or control, his infor- 
mation on such subjects must come through 
msUiidied mediums, which is In itself a seri- 

But, independent of this, the em- 
ployment of the natives of a distant pro- 
vince is always unpopular, and they are ge- 
ndtally viewed with dislike and suspicion 
byethe higher and more respectable classes 
country into which they are intro- 
duced. This excites a feeling in the minds 
of the former, which either makes them 
be^ aloof from all connections with the 
ii^Mlhitants, or seek the society, and use as 
instruments men who are discontented or 
of indiflferent cliaracter. It is difficult to 
say which of these causes has the worst 
effect.^ The one gives an impression of 
pride, if not contempt, and the other of de- 
sign and an inclination to intrigue, and 
both operate unfavourably to die local re- 
putation of the master. 

S7. 1 have observed that the natives who are 
least informed of the principles of our rule, 
are ready to grant a respect and conBdence 
to an £nglish officer, which they refuse to 
persons of their own tribe, but they are apt 
to form an unfavourable opinion of his dis- 
positiem and character from any bad con- 
duct of his native servants, if foreigners ; 
on the contrary, when the latter are mem- 
bers of their own community, the exposure 
of their enroll or crimes, while it brings 
shame, and conveys a salutary lesson to the 
cla£»^ to which they belong, is attended 
with the eBect of raising, instead of depress- 
ing, the £uTOpean superior in their esti- 
mation* To all these general reasons 
mi^t be added many, grounded on the 
particular condition of Central India. The 
oppresSHN) the inhabitants of this quarter 
lnra4neceiitly suffered, both from Hindu 
ondl MidKmiedan natives of the Deccan and 
Hiadeostan, makes them naturally alarmed 
classes. There is, also, in the im- 
povtfbhed state of many the best fami- 
lies^thc country, a strong additional rea- 
90li«lbr>our giving them, in preference to 
ItnMigLiu, wlmt little we can salary as 
poldtc slants. 

the ifocwe observ^omi th»e is no 
exclude any member of Deccan or 
Hindoostan iamilies, who have settled for 


life, or for several generations, in Malwa ; 
such objection would proscribe from our 
employ some of the most intelligent and 
respectable inhabitants of that province. 

39, It has been before mentioned, that 
publicity in our transaction of business is 
most essential, chiefly as it puts at rep€K»e an 
alarmed and agitated population, and be- 
yond all their princes and chiefs. We may 
greatly promote this object by the selection 
of servants, I early observed a very se- 
rious uneasiness, if not alarm, in Holkar’s 
ministers, regarding the course I meant to 
pursue towards that Court; and as one means 
of removing it, I ch<»e, as a principal na- 
tive writer, an intelligent Brsffimin, whose 
family were attached to that of Holkar, in 
whose employ 1 found him, and who could, 
I knew from liis connections, have no per- 
manent interests separate from his duty to 
that state. 1 was conscious of having no- 
tliing to conceal, but I knew the impor- 
tance of Tantia Jogue and others, being 
satistied that this was the case. No measure 
1 have adopted has tended more to tran- 
quillize their minds ; and I state tlie fact, 
iKcause its application may be suited to, 
cases of daily occurrence, 

40, In tlie employment of the higher classes 
of native servants, they should, as much as 
ptKsible, be restricted to their specific duties, 
and no one should be allowed to take a lead, 
or mix (unless when directed) in the occu- 
pation of another : the keeping of tliese per* 
sons in their exact places will be found 
difficult, from the habits of the natives being 
opposite to such rules; but it is essential, for 
errors, if not guilt, will be the certain con- 
sequence of a confusion of duties which 
destroys that pride, W'hich good men feel 
from possessing confidence, and enables 
bad to evade that personal responsibility, 
which constitutes the chief check upon 
their conduct. 

4 1 , The employment of the lower classes 
of public servants requires much attention. 
These should be selected on the same prin- 
ciples that have already been stated, with 
reference to the duties they are to perform 
(which ought always to be exactly defined), 
and their conduct vigilantly watched. B 
will, indeed, be found useful to render as 
public as possible the nature of their em- 
ployment, and to call upon all local au< 
thorities to aid us in the prevenfion of those 
unauthorized and odious acts of injustice 
and oppre^on towards the inhabitants of 
the country, which this class will, in spite 
of all our charts, find oppeurtunities of com- 
mitting. I speak from the fullest experi- 
ence when I state th at, though the natives 
of India may do full justice to the purity 
of our intentions, and the excellence of the 
principles of our rule, they are undisguised 
in their sentiments regaling those parts 
of our administratiem in which the v«ry 
dregs of iheir own community are employ- 
ed. Tbey cannot, indeed, but see with 
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eelings of detestation and resentment, a 
mait ^rai^ed from the lowest of their own 
ranks, arid decorated with the official badge 
or stick ’of a civil or political English 
ofiicer, become the very next moment in- 
solent to persons to whom he and his fa- 
mily have been for ages submissive, or 
turn (he extortioner of money from those 
tribes among which be has before lived as 
arfhiimblfe individual, 

42^, The power ofthis classof servants to 
injure our reputation is every where great, 
bnt mor6 so in the proportion that the na- 
tives of the country are ignorant of our real 
character, and where their dread of our 
poWer is excessive. Of the mischief they 
have done, or rather tried to do, in Malwa, 
I can speak from a perfect knowledge, 
I have endeavoured with unremitting soli- 
citude to counteract their impositions and 
ojyjjres^oni by publishing proclamations 
ana giving high rewcJ*ds to all who inform- 
ed upbri or seized any of my servants, when 
attbm]^ting the slightest interference in the 
cduti^, or affecting to have any business 
l)cyt>nd that of carrying a letter, or some 
s^dtified or limited duty; but I have, 
nevertheless, been compelled within three 
years to punish publicly and discharge one 
Mort^ee, two Mobtasuddies or writers, 
three Jemadars, and upwards of fifty Hir- 
carrahs, and almost an equal number of the 
same class belonging to other public officers, 
have been taken and punished, or banished 
the country. These examples will shew 
the danger of being tempted by any con- 
venience of service, or a desire to accelerate 
the accomplishment of our objects, to em- 
ploy such instruments as these with any la- 
titude of action. 

43. The importance of encouraging the 
dependant states of India to do their own 
work, and to lean, on points of internal 
administration, as little as possible upon us, 
has been before noticed ; and as long as we 
manage to keep clear of that species of in- 
terference, which weakens and’ unsettles, 
without any proportionate good to balance 
its evil effects, we shall have credit in ge- 
neral opinion for all the good measures 
which the state under our protection adopts, 
and our reputation will be benefited (from 
the comparisons that are drawn), even by 
its acts of folly and injustice ! but the lat- 
ter advantage will be lost by any half and 
impolitic mixture in its concerns, and there 
IS no mode in Vvhich this will be found so 
injurious, as that of granting it the aid of 
native servants in our employ. Allowing 
the higher classes of these to enter into the 
afl^m of such governments in any shape, 
would be destructive of every principle ffiat 
has been inculcated ; but the' giving their 
rulers, ministers, or local officers the aid of 
our lower servants, would be still more to 
the injury of our reputation, for among the 
higher classes we might find men of virtue 
and' ‘ firmness of character, beyond what 
Usiafic four?i. — No. 7^. 


coul(ff)e expected from the others when 
exposed, as. they would be, to much temp- 
ation. They would be used for purposes 
of coercion, if not oppression, and there 
would be sufficient art in those, who thus 
employed them, to throw (when that was 
their object) the odium of what these in- 
struments did upon the English Govern- 
ment ; but in general their desire would be 
limited to have the aid of the British name, 
to alarm into compliance with their de- 
mands, individuals, or communities* They 
would be aware that the Hurcarrah, or ser- 
vant sent to assist their authority, was a 
check upon their proceedings, and this 
would lead to his being bribed ; and if he 
did not become an instrument of violence, 
it would only be because he received higher 
wages from the party he was sent to op- 
press, I have seen such manifold in- 
stances of the bad effects resulting from 
the employment of this class in the manner 
described, that I have, for more than three 
years, peremptorily refused any such aid to 
native chiefs, and must require all those 
under my orders to do the same. The 
best answer to all applications upon this 
subject is, that compliance is at variance 
wi A the system ordered to be pursued, and' 
that the usage of granting such aid, though 
it might be found convenient, and in some 
cases accelerate the accomplishment of 
good measures, must, in the end, produce 
much evil, and be attended with loss of 
reputation to the British Government, 
whose good name could not be entrusted 
to low' agents and menials, acting beyond 
tliG strict and vigdant observation of the 
European officer. 

44. The right we have to act when the 
public peace is threatened or disturbed, 
has been generally noticed under the head 
of interference ; but it will be useful to- 
say a few words on the mode of exercising 
tiiat right, particularly- as it relates to points 
which are connected with the internal ad- 
ministration of police, and criminal jusrice. 

45. In countries wliich have been long in 
the condition of Central India, there is a 
connexion formed between the most power^ 
ful and the most apparently insigi^cant 
of the disturbers of the public peace, which 
will for some time require a vigilant at- 
tention to every act of Ae latter to prev^t 
the revival of a disorderly or predatoiy 
spirit. In common cases, we riiall only 
have to prompt the local autboriQr to 
exertions. But when our aid is required, 
and troops, or any persons acting uihfer 
our orders apprehend ckliuquents, 
should invariably be given over to tbs 
ruler or chief in whose countries tbe ciimtti 
were committed, by whom they wUl he 
exsonined and punished, according to the 
established custom. I have usually 

my interference in this part of the adttii- 
nistration toe native stales of Malwa to 
tw o points. The first is that in omea of 
Vot. XIII. 4 B 
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robbery, but particularly cattle (the com- 
mon booty of Bheels and other plunderers), 
there sliould be restitution to the owners the 
moment the property was proved, leaving 
those persons, though whose hands it has 
))ii<ied by real or pretended sales, to have their 
<lisputes and recriminations settled, and to 
recover from each other according to usage. 
This practice is now generrl, and its en- 
fbrCCTaent for the last two years has done 
more to put an end to Bheel, and other 
robberies, than all the other measures tliat 
liave been taken. Tlie second point on 
which I have endeavoured to make a 
change in practice of the administration of 
justice in the Native states in IMalwa, is 
that of preventing the crime of wilful 
murder being commuted for the payment 
of a pecuniary fine ; but in all cases of this 
nature, where circumstances compel us to 
interfere, it is desirable that no execution 
should take place till guilt has been clearly 
proved. The observance of this rule is 
more, necessary', as in cases where the cri- 
minals' are of a plundering tribe, such as 
Bheels and Baggrees, the native Ruler or 
Chief will he found disposed to deem the 
mere accusation enough to warrant the 
punishment : w'hereas, it is exactly with 
such classes, that it is of importance to us 
to be most particular, lest we lose the im- 
pression we desire to make upon them, by 
becoming, in any way, accessaries to acts 
of violence or injury, 

46. On all occarioiis, when the local power 
is sufficient, it is most desirable to bring it 
into action, that it may cease to be depen- 
dent upon us for the maintenance of the 
internal peace. Tliis is particulaily ad- 
visable where excesses are committed, that 
have cither, as their real or professed causes, 
superstitious or religious feelings. In such 
cases, except w'here the mixture of political 
motives is manifest and avowed, or the 
danger imminent, we slioiild call upon the 
%iative Government, by its duty and alle- 
gi^ce to the paramount state, to put dow n 
all disturbers of the peace, particularly 
when fanatics like those lately at Purtab- 
ghur combine with their atrocities the 
avowal of sentiments hostile to our rule. 
'Die actual condition of Central India 
makes it likely that such efforts as that 
above alluded to may be repeated, and 
they will always (however contemptible 
they may seem) require to be treated with 
much delicacy. It should be deemed a 
guiding princi{)le not to act if we can 
avoid it ; and when absolutely compelled 
to do so, if is essential that we should ap- 
pear not as principals, but in sii 5 )port of 
the Local Government, for tlie spirit that 
engenders such excesses, whether they pro- 
from intrigue or fanaticism, will only 
attain strength by opposition ; and any 
violent measures on our part, however 
justified by crime or outrage, might make 
tlie most unfavourable impressions upon 


an ignorant and bigoted population, who. 
while they confess all the benefits of our 
general rule and control, are easily excited 
to a dread of our success, ultimately lead- 
ing to attempts at changing Uie religion 
and institutions of their forefathers, 

47. In cases of rebels or plunderers 
collecting in such force as to require 
Briti'ffi troops to suppress them, you will 
(If the emergency prevents reference to 
superior authority) make a requisition for 
aid from the nearest commanding officer 
that can furnish it. 

48. The rules for such requisition'^ have 
been generally notified. Tl'.e political 
agent will give the fullest infoimatlon of 
the service to be performed, the nature of 
the country, the character of the enemy, 
and his recourses leaving the military 
officer, when possessed of such knowledge, 
the selection of the force, both as to number 
and equipment, that i'' to be placed at his 
disposal ; but it is to be strongly impressed 
upon both, that in a country like Central 
India, the means employed should always 
be above the object to be accomplishet}^, as 
failure or defeat in any enterprize or action 
would be attended with very bad conse- 
quences. 

49. It is almost superfluous to repeat 
what has been sedulously inculcated upon 
you as a primary duty during tlie last 
tliree years, the adoption of e\cry pre- 
ventive measure to avert the necessity of 
the employment of force. Its appearance 
has hitherto been almost, in all cases, 
suflicicnt to produce the desired effect; 
and in few' instances where it has been 
employed, the moment of success has been 
seized for tliat of conciliation ; to act dif- 
ferently, and to pursue those wild tribes, 
who arc tlie common disturbers of the 
peace, wdth retaliation of outrages beyond 
what is necessary to evince our power, is to 
confirm them in their habits, and to add 
to their other motives of hostility, those 
of resentment and despair. When engaged 
in warfare with such classes, w e should be 
cautious how w^e inflict summary punish- 
ment on the individuals who fall into our 
power. These are often the mere instru- 
ments of crime, and act, in its commission, 
under as strong an impulse of duty to their 
superiors as the soldier in our ranks, and 
it is as unreasonable to expect their habits 
can be changed hy making examples of 
such men as it w ould that we could subdue 
the spirit of a nation, by putting to death 
every soldier belonging to it, that w'e found 
fighting against us in action. The in- 
creased danger in which this placed indi- 
viduals, would only strengthen that power- 
ful feeling by which they were attached to 
their leaders, while it added that of revenge 
against those who treated them witli what 
they would deem cruelty and injustice. It 
is the duty of all agents of the British 
Government to direct their efforts to effect 
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a change in the frame of these savage com- 
munities, instead of commencing, in imita- 
tion of the unprincipled and despotic native 
rulers, an unprofitable and interminable 
warfare upon individuals, wlio can hardly 
be termed guilty when they act by the 
express order of chiefs to whom, and their 
predecessors, they and their fathers have 
given implicit obedience for centuries. 
The nature and strength of the ties which 
subsist in these societies were very fully 
discovered in the trial of Nadir Singh the 
celebrated Bhcelalah Chief of the Vindiba 
range ; no one has qiiestionefl the justice 
of his punishment hut that of the persons 
who committed, by his order the Larl^arous 
crime for which he was exiled, would have 
been deemed an act of oppresiiion. 

50. One of the most ellectual means 
that you have to maintain the peace, that 
of exerting yourself to render all (even the 
poorest and Avildest classes) sensible of the 
benefits they derive from your protection ; 
there is no point in Avhicli this is more le- 
quired than against the excesses of our 
troops, camp followers, merchants vho 
have passes, and, in short, all \\ho on any 
ground use the British name. The Go- 
■vernments of the dilFerent Presidencies 
have been long sensible to thiseAil, and 
have endeavoured, by the strictest orders 
and proclamations, to correct it. Tlic 
pressing of begnrics and hackerries has been 
positively forbidden, but tliese orders must 
be enforced with a rigorous and uncompro- 
mising spirit by the civil and j)olitieaI 
authorities, otherwise they will prove un- 
availing. This is a point of duty in which 
I consider those under my orders to have 
no option or latitude ; in the present con- 
dition of Central India, it is one of too 
XiUcK importance, both as it relates to tlie 
temper 'ef the inhabitants and the revi\ing 
prosperity of the country, to warrant any 
deviation, either for the accommodation of 
incijviduals or the public service ; the for- 
mer, when no longer encouraged by im- 
proper and unwise indulgence, to trust in 
any way to the country, will soon learn to 
be independent of its aid ; public depart- 
ments will in like degree become, from 
providng for their own Avants, more 
efficiert ; and Avhen the inhabitants are 
satisfied that it is not in the power of any 
person, whatever be his rank, to pi them 
or their cattle, they will be inspired Avith a 
confidence tliat willlead to their furuislung 
more resources to troops and travellers, 
from a desire of profit, than has ever yet 
been extorted by an oppressive system 
which, according to all natives I haA^e 
heard speak upon the subject, has been 
carried to as great, if not greater lengths, 


in countries subject to our rule and control, 
than in the worst of their oavh Govern- 
ments. 

51. There are, I fear, many omissions 
in these Notes of Instructions ; but an 
anxiety to render tliem complete 
already made them far longer tliau.A&as at 
first intended. One of my chief objects 
has been to impress, in the most forcible 
manner, the great benefits Avhicli are to be 
expected from a kind and conciliating 
manner, and a constant friendly intercourse 
w'ith those under your direction and con- 
trol. It is the feelings and knOAvledge, 
AAhich such habits cn your part Avill in- 
spire, that can alone give effect to the 
principles of action, that have been pre- 
scribed for your observance. You are 
called upon to perform no easy task ; to 
possess poA^ er, but seldom to exercise it ; 
to AA'itiiess abuses Avliich you think you' 
could correct, to see the errors, if not 
crimes, of superstitious bigotry, and tlie 
iniserie‘^ of misrule, and yet forbear, lest 
you injure interests far greater than any 
Avitliin the sphere of your limited duties, 
and impede and embarrass, by a rash 
change and innovation, that may bring 
local benefit, tlie slow but certain march 
of general improvement. Nothing can 
keep you right on all these points, but 
constant eftbrts to add to your know ledge, 
and accustoming your mind (as I have 
before urged you) to dAAcll upon the 
character of the British power in India, 
and that of the empire over A\liich it is 
established. Tlie latter, comprehending 
numerous tribes, and nations, A\ith all 
their various institutions, and govern- 
ments, may truly, though metaphorically, 
be viewed as a va>t and ancient fabric, 
neither aa itliout shape nor beauty, but of 
which many parts arc in a dilapidated 
state, and all more or less soiled or de- 
cayed ; still it is a Avhole, and connected in 
all its parts ; tlie foundations are deep laid, 
and to the very summit, arch rests upon 
arch. We arc now its possessois. and if 
Ave desire to preserA C, AA'hile we improve 
it, Ave must make ourselves completely 
masters of the fr«mie of the structure, to its 
minutest ornaments and defects. Nor 
must Ave remove the smallest stone till 
another is ready, suited to fill the vacant 
niche, otherwise 'we may inadA'^ertently 
bring a ruin upon our own heads, and 
those of others, on that spot Avhere we too 
eagerly sought to erect a monument of 
glory. 

(Signed) Joim Malcoi-m, 
Campi Dhouha^ '■2Sth Juno 1821. 
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ON THE BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 
To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir : I confess that when I perused, 
in your Journal for March last, Mr. 
Macdonald’s letter on Female Immo- 
lation, I was not absolutely persuaded 
of the judiciousness of the measures 
he proposed for the suppression of a 
custom, so absurd in a rational view, 
and so revolting to humanity ; but not 
the slightest inclination did I feel to 
sneer at his ardent feeling, or to 
underrate the importance of his sub- 
ject. 

From the pointed severity of Mr, 
Kendall’s reply, inserted in your last 
number, an uninformed reader might 
suppose that Mr. Macdonald’s motives 
were at best but dubious, and Mr. 
Buxton’s philanthropic professions, in 
the same cause, false and hypocritical. 
Sir, I shall not contend with him on 
these points, for Mr. Buxton’s charac- 
ter is high beyond suspicion ; and I 
can only regret that Mr. Macdonald’s 
laudable endeavours are so lightly es- 
timated by his critical opponent. 

Admitting that the remedies Mr. 
Macdonald would apply (as I wyself 
understand them) are not exactly 
suited to the nature of so peculiar a 
case, is it nothing to ascertain, with 
accuracy, the root and character of 
the disease? This, indeed, is not 
denied by Mr. Kendall ; nevertheless, 
the upshot of his argument, notwith- 
standing a few dubious hints, is — leave 
nature to its course. 

I shall pass over a multitude of 
minor points in Mr. Kendall’s letter, 
in which he has ingeniously twisted his 
adversary’s arguments, or otherwise un- 
fairly met them. These will be duly ap- 
preciated by an impartial reader. But 
there is one misrepresentation ofgreater 
moment, which I must beg leave to 
correct. I am sure it never was, nor 
could have been, Mr; Macdonald’s 
wish, that British authorities should 
act the part of executioners, m forcing 
the victim to mount the funeral pile, 


whether as a means of deterring others, 
by thus enhancing the horrors of the 
spectacle, or for any other object 
whatever. He evidently meant, that 
our interference should extend simply 
to the prevention of undue influence 
and unlawful force, and that we should 
peremptorily insist upon the previous 
inflamation of the pile. The widow 
was then to be left to make her ow7t 
choice of life or death. But Mr. Ken- 
dall {mirabile dictu /) has made him 
say, that we must actually place her 
on the pile, whatever may be her own 
determination after viewing it in 
flames. — I shall now proceed to offer 
a few brief observations on the gene- 
ral question. 

In the first place, then, I am at 
issue with Mr. Kendall in regard to its 
importance. And here I am willing 
to admit, that the advocates for the 
abolition of the practice may, at times, 
have been too declamatory. But is 
Mr. Kendall himself correct in mea- 
suring the extent of the evil simply by 
the annual sacrifice of human life ? Is 
nothing to be said of the self-interested 
motives which are known to actuate the 
attendant Brahmins, and the relatives of 
the deceased husband, with a spirit not 
less than diabolical, to urge their infgtu- 
ated victim to self-destruction ? And 
is the brutalizing influence of the 
horrid scene, on the minds of thou- 
sands of spectators, a matter af no 
moment in such an estimate ? Picture 
to your mind. Sir, this multitude re- 
turning to the concerns of social life, — 
extensively returning to their respec- 
tive circles. With what feelings do 
they thus return ? With a combina- 
tion of passions it must be difficult to 
conceive, or an apathy yet more de- 
basing. I wash not, however, to be- 
come declamatory, but coolly to 
appeal to Mr. Kendall’s judgment. 

Since then, the evil assumes, in iny 
view, a more serious aspect than in 
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that of Mr. Kendall, we naturally centers in Bengal ; in the Western Pro- 
differ in the degree of anxiety we feel vinces, peopled with a bold and hardy 
for its speedy and utter extinction > race, female immolation is exceeding* 
and, under such circumstances, it will ly rare.’’ It is also stated, that the 
not be thought surprising that we only persons who feel interested in 
should also differ in our respective supporting the practice are those who 
estimates of difficulties and dangers, are engaged in promoting it; 


But are not these difficulties and dan- and that there is every reason to doubt 2 

gers of smaller magnitude, even on whether the custom is known, other- 

Mr. Kendall’s own shewing, than, on wise than by report, to one-half of p 

a general view, he his willing to ima- the population of India. Now, Sir, 

gine ? He obser\'es, “ the total an- admitting with Mr, Kendall, that these f 


nual number of victims, in all British statements diminish greatly the magni- i' 

India, seems to be rather largely taken tude of the evil, as reported to the ; 

at one thousand and from this pro- British public by “ general declama- | 

ceeds to argue, that the evil is by no tion,” I must strongly insist, at the \ 

means of a gigantic character. Now, same time, that they diminish in an r 

Sir, how is it that it did not occur to equal ratio the difficulty of encoun- \ 

him, that the smaller the number of tering it, and consequently enhance j 

instances calling for the execution of the duty incumbent on an enlightened i 

any prohibitory laws, the smaller must and Christian Government, to adopt 

likewise be the danger to be dreaded ? the earliest judicious measures for its 

If the total annual number of victims entire suppression. Let it not be sup- 

in ail British India is largely taken at posed, however, that I am pleading 

one thousand, weak must be the in- for a legislative enactment, or dogma- 

terest which the custom commands tically asserting, that it would be posi- 

amongst a population of one hundred tively criminal on the part of our j 

millions; and the necessary inference Indian Government to delay for ano- 

is, that the obstacles opposed to the ther hour the exercise of restrictive 

suppression of the evil cannot be very measures. Notwithstanding what I 

enormous. Such, in my apprehension, have already said, and what I am 

is the conclusion which Mr. Kendall about to advance, I know that the 

ought to have arrived at, from the subject is a delicate one ; and that the 

position he assumed. power of abolishing the practice can 

But there is more to be said upon only be safely deposited in the discre- 
this subject than Mr. Macdonald tionof the Local Governments in India, 
said, or Mr. Kendall ought to have or rather of the Governor-General in 

said. And much has already been ad- Council. That the rulers of our In- 

vanced in a valuable Eastern publica- dian empire are anxious for the aboli- 
tion, entitled “ The Friend of India,” tion of so crjing an evil, what reason- 

vv hich, unfortunately, is not generally able man can doubt ? To them must 

accessible in this country. For this be left, and left I trust with safety 

reason, added to the sterling weight the time and mode of operation. But, 

of the facts and arguments which are at the same time, there can be no 

there adduced, I shall not hesitate to impropriety on the part of Mr. Macdo- 

call it in as an auxiliary in my present nald, “ The Friend of India,” or others, 

contest with Mr. Kendall. in suggesting measures, or entering 

It is affirmed by the writer of the into an examination whether the dan« 

article to which I have referred, and gers that have been held up in terror 

the correctness of the statement is rem have not been greatly exagge- 

borne out by the testimony of many rated. Tlmt they have been greatly 

respectable individuals, that " the exaggerated I entertain but little 

chief support of this odious practice doubt, and shall therefore request 
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your «ltention‘ to a few additioual’ re- 
madcs. 

In order to form an estimate of 
tJiese supposed dangers, the most sa- 
tisfactory l(^ta from which any con- 
clu^dtis can be drawn, are to be found 
of course in the actual results of simi- 
lar acts of interference in the history 
of our Indian Government. Con- 
sequently, we have been reminded 
of the abolition of infanticide under 
the administration of Marquis Welles- 
ley, a measure which is well known 
to have been followed by blessings 
instead of curses. Mr. Kendall, how- 
cver,meets the argument by observing, 
that infanticide, as “ practised in In- 
dia, has no sanction from any one of 
its systems of religion, but, on the 
contrary, is abhorred and repudiated 
by them all.” Granted: but had it 
not acquired by long, by immemorial 
usage, a sort of religious sanctity? 
Was it not encouraged by the priest- 
hood? and did not the infatuated 
mother regard the act as a meritorious 
sacrifice ? But Mr. Kendall’s obser- 
vation might be applied also,though not 
perhaps with equal force, to female im- 
molation; for Mr. Macdonald, and “ The 
Friend of India,” have clearly proved, 
and the correctness of their statements 
are further substantiated by the testi- 
mony of Ram Mohun Roy (a most 
respectable and enlightened Brahmin, 
though in candour it must be observed, 
that he has renounced the Hindoo 
faith), that female immolation is not 
even mentioned by Munoo, and is 
rather connived at than enjoined by 
sacred legislators of later date and 
minor respectability. The cases, then, 
have much in common, though I ad- 
mit that they are not parallel. But 
the abolition of infanticide is not the 
strongest instance that can be brought 
forward. “ The Friend of India ” has 
adduced another, and I shall make no 
apology for requesting your attention 
to the following important extract. 

The hramhim';, as our readers well 
know, arc esteemed sarred throughout 
India; the tiibe is sni rounded with the 


loftiest prerogatives. « As the first-born gf 
crated beings, they have a right, by their 
primogeniture and eminence of bird), to 
w hatever exists in the world. The birth 
of a bramhun is a constant incarnation of 
Dhiirma, the god of justice ; through 
the benevolence of the brahmun other 
mortals enjoy life,* Hence the Hindoo 
law^s absolutely prohibit the execution of a 
brahmun ; they forbid the magistrate even 
to imagine evil against him. Thus fenced 
by the laws, and extolled by their sacred 
books, they are still more pow'crfully 
guarded by tlic resjject and veneration of 
the people. From one corner of lucua to 
tl)e other, however religious observance^ 
may have fallen into disuse, this sacred 
tribe enjoys undiminished homage. AVhen, 
therefore, our Government commenced in 
the east, we were reduced to the most 
serious dilemma ; to have inflicted punish- 
ment on bramhuns, would have been to 
violate the most awful sanctions of Hindoo 
law, and the dearest prejudices of the peo- 
ple : to have exempted them from punish- 
ment, W'ould have been to deli\er over the 
country to desolation, ravage, and mur- 
der. The reign of equity which we were 
about to introduce, was stopped at the 
very threshold; the destiny of millions 
hung in subpense. How did %ve act on 
this occasion ? Did wo lay tlie laws of 
justice at the feet of this sacred tribe? 
Did we abrogate our code of jui-ispru- 
dcnce, and adopt the verlas for our guides? 
Did we deprive the country of our protec- 
tion, because the Hindoo shastras forbid 
the punishment of the aggressors if they 
happen to be brahmuns? We did not 
hesitate a single moment, but boldly step- 
ped forw’ard in vindication of the rights 
of society, and, in spite of a formidable 
phalanx of Hindoo jurisconsults, and of 
strongest prejudices, caused these delin- 
quents to pay the forfeit of llioir lives to 
the Iaw> of offended justice. In the mode 
oi doing this -we admitted no recognition 
of their pre-eminent birth. We tried 
them publicly like other criminals, and 
subjected them to the degradation of a 
gibbet ; we distinguished them not in the 
nature of their punishment from the 
meanest of the servile tube; but with un- 
sparing hand removed this formidable ob- 
stacle to justice and equity. We ha\e 
repeated the punishment of bralimuns since 
that period, whenever it has been requisite ; 
and scarcely a year has since elapsed with- 
out the execution of a brahmun, in some 
one of the provinces of our empire. Have 
tile natives complained of this outrage on 
the sanctity of their priesthood, or consi- 
dered it as an infringement of our tolera- 
tion? Have wc lost their confidence.^ 
Have they in any one Instance petitioned 
ns to disregard their w elfare, and exempt 
their spiritual guide> from death?— or 



On the Burning of 

have they not, on the conti*ary, tachJy 
sanction^ every act of punishment, and 
applauded the inflexible tenor of our pro- 
cedings ? Let any man read the account 
of Njmda-koomarcr’s execution in Cal- 
cutta, forty years ago, and he will be con- 
vinced that Hindoos are not the men to 
complain of the execution of justice, even 
though it hap])Gn to infringe their laws and 
prejudices. If there was any one act of 
Mr. Hastings* government distinguished 
for bold decision, it was the execution of 
this man. Our Indian empire was then in 
its infancy; small in extent, unconsoli- 
dated, surrounded with restless enemies, 
who ruled three-fourths of the continent, 
yet, under all these disadvantages, when the 
law Iiad pronounced him guilty, Mr. 
Hastings did not restrain the execution of 
the sentence. Let us not forget that this 
punishment of the firU bralimun took 
place in the rising metropolis of a new 
power, in the midst of two hundred thou- 
sand of his own countnmen, and at a 
period when it was of tiic importance 
to conciliate our new subject^. ?rlr, Has- 
tings judged that tliere could bo no danger, 
and Iiis judgment proved coiTect. If ever 
it might have been expected that public 
feeling would have manifested itself 
against us, it was most assuredly in this 
instance, wlicn, f,)r the time, we were 
canning tlie hnv into execution against 
one of this sacred tribe, where the actors in 
this unprecedented exhibition of justice 
were but a handful, compared with the 
immense crowd which surrounded the 
scaffold. That vast crowd returned peace- 
ably to their houses. "We are erecting a 
monument to Mr, Hastings* memory, in 
the country where be founded a new em- 
pire ; but the true glory of the dead con- 
sists in the example they leave us, and we 
are most faithful to their renown when we 
are most anxious to copy their virtues. 
And if iMr. Hastings* intrepid support of 
the claims of justice, in the face of such 
formidable obstacles, should continue to 
encourage others, and thereby prove a 
lasting benefit to the natives of India, 
more solid glory w ill encircle his memory, 
than as though wo covered the plains of 
India with obelisk^. 

Some have attributed the execution of 
Nnnd«-koomarn to motives incompatible 
witli equity: our business, however, is 
only with the intrepidity of the act. Sup- 
posing this to have been the case, and even 
to the extent urged by the bitterest ene- 
mies of Mr. Hastings, the example will 
still more fully bear on the subject under 
review. If the natives submitted without 
a single murmur to the unjust execution 
of a man of the highest cast, and possessed 
of such w^ealtli and influence, is tliere any 
reason to apprehend disquietude wdicn w'e 
rescue female innoce:*cc from the flames ? 


Hinder Widowi^ 

Mr. Kendall is not ignorant that the 
subject of female immolation has late- 
ly been a matter of controversy be- 
tween Brahmins themselves, through 
the medium of the native press. For 
this, and for other reasons which 
he has also adduced, I concur with 
him in opinion, that the practice is 
losing ground. Happy consideration 
for every friend of humanity ! And if the 
appellation be claimed by British sub- 
jects, may they not be allowed to in- 
dulge a hope that their countrymen 
will be instrumental in accelerating its 
downfall ? If the point is actually 
controverted by Brahmins ^ in the very 
day in which we are w riting, is it un- 
reasonable to expect that a considera- 
ble body of this class of our Indian 
Subjects may shortly be induced to 
grant their concurrence to a measure, 
which, in my opinion, cannot fail of 
calling forth the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the present generation, as it 
assuredly will the blessings of future 
ages ? But even without such concur- 
rence, I should not dread the issue. 
And if it is really true as stated by 
“ The Friend of India,” in the same ar- 
ticle from which I have already quoted, 
that “ the fears we entertain, if any 
are entertained, are entirely of our 
own creation,” the danger, in such 
case, is manifestly reversed ; for it may 
certainly be argued with safety, that 
we shall incur a greater risk of lower- 
ing our charaitcr, iu the estimation 
of the natives of India, by hesitating 
to encounter trifling difficulties, or 
yielding to imaginary fears. 

1 shall conclude with another ex- 
tract. 

Let ixs then freely look at the practica- 
bility of its abolition, and number both its 
friends and its foes. We may calculate on 
the support of all the humane, the wise, 
and the good throughout India. We may 
depend on that great majority of the peo- 
ple wlio have prevented every village in 
India from being lighted up monthly with 
these infernal ftres. Those wlio used all 
their power and influence to liberate their 
country from tlie stigma of this guilt, by 
pre\enting their owm mothers and sisters 
from ascending the funeral pile, will un - 
doubtedly support us in discountenancing 
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the practice elsewhere. We shall enlist 
on our side'all those tender feelings, which, 
thoogh now dormant, will then be aroused 
into new life and vigor. But above all, 
we shall surround ourselves with the pro- 
t«:tlon of that Almighty power, whose 
command is * Hiou sbalt do no murder 
who defends the weak, and succours the 


injured ; who, when the cries of oppressed 
India had pierced his throne, selected us, 
of all other nations, to break its chains and 
restore it to happiness. 

I am. Sir, &c. &c. 

B. W. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF CLAUDIUS JAMES RICH, ESQ. 
LATE BRITISH RESIDENT AT BAGDAD. 


Bt a recent arrival from the Gulph of 
Persia we have the painful intelligence 
that Mr. Claudius James Rich, late Resi- 
dent at Bagdad, died at Sheraz on the 5th of 
October. 

The life of this remarkable man will, we 
trust, be the subject of a memoir from the 
pen of some person competent to do justice 
to his memory. Our information only 
extends to a few facts, but these are suffi- 
cient to make us deeply deplore his loss, 
both on public and private grounds. Mr. 
Rich was appointed to the East-India 
Company’s civil service in 1803 ; and, 
young as he then >vas, from his singular pro- 
ficiency in the oriental languages, and to 
aSbrdhim an opportunity of perfecting him- 
self in the knowledge, he was named assist- 
ant to Mr. Locke, who was at that time pro- 
ceeding as Consul General to the Medi . 
terranean. In the company of this elegant 
scholar and accomplished gentleman, he 
visited some parts of Spain and Italy, and 
on Mr. Locke’s premature death at Malta, 
proceeded to Constantinople. He soon 
left that capital for Smyrna, where he made 
some stay, till appointed to act as assistant 
to Colonel Misset, the Company’s Consul 
in Egypt. In Alexandria and Cairo he 
completed his knowledge of the Arabic ; 
and thence finally proceeded, through 
Syria, by way of Damascus, Aleppo, and 
Bagdad, to his destination at Bombay. 
He arrived in 1807, and was in a few 
months nominated by Government, on ac- 
count of his superior acquirements (parti- 
cularly his knowdedge of the Turkish and 
Arabic languages), to the station of Resi- 
dent of Bagdad. This appointment the 
Court of Directors not only confirmed* 
but added to it the Residency of Bussora. 
Never was trust committed to a person 
more qualified for the judicious exercise of 
it. Mr. Rich quite understood the charac- 
ter of those amongst whom he resided, 
and on many occasions, but particularly 


on one that occured immediately before he 
left Bagdad, he supported the reputation 
of the country he represented, with a spirit 
and firmness, that taught both the prince of 
that place and his subjects, that an English* 
man is not to be intimidated because he 
is alone. Such conduct is calculated to 
make an impression, that will be found in 
times of emergency of more real utility to 
our interest, then all the treaties that can 
be negociated wdtii ignorant and half bar- 
barous nations. 

Mr. Rich was lately appointed to one of 
the best situations which a civil servant of 
his rank could hold at Bombay ; but he be- 
lieved, and with reason, that his temporary 
services might be required at Bagdad, 
and under this expectation he delayed 
his departure, and remained in a country 
where the Epidemic Cholera was mak- 
ing dreadful ravages, until he fell a sacri- 
fice to his zeal, his death being caused by a 
violent attack of tliat fatal disorder. Mr. 
Rich was indefatigable in his researches and 
collections as a scholar and antiquarian. 
We have reason to believe that his collec- 
tion of oriental manuscripts, and that of his 
coins and antiquities (particularly those 
found during his numerous visits to antient 
Babylon), are very extensive and select. 
We anxiously hope that these, as well as 
his own manuscripts, which are, we under- 
stand, very valuable, will be brought to 
public notice. He had made considerable 
investigations, on the spot, for an account 
of the remains of Nineveh, Ctesiphon, and 
Selucia, the ancient capitals of Asia, But 
the work on which he most valued himself, 
was an account of Curdistan, for which he 
collected materials during a residence be 
compelled to make in that little-known 
country, to escape the heats of Bagdad. 
Besides the literary and local information 
common to such works, he had in readiness 
materials for a map constructed from astro- 
nomical observations, made to ascertain the 
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position of the chief towns and highest 
mouiftaiiis of the country, which have been 
most erroneously laid down in our best 
maps. The merit which belongs to every 
man who, placed by duty in remote and 
almost unknown countries, seizes the op- 
portunities he enjoys to promote general 
knowledge, was greatly enhanced in liis 
case by^ the liberal manner in which he 
communicated, not only wdth his own 
countrymen, but with foreigners of learn- 
ing and reputation. Several of his essays 
have been published in the most celebrated 
Journals of the Continent, and we are 
gratified to find a catalogue of a part of his 
oriental library in some of tlie late num- 
bers of Tes Mines de 1’ Orient, a w'ork 
edited at Vienna. We attach importance 
to such communications, from the liberali- 
ty of their character, and from their ten- 
dency to remove an impression, very com. 
mon regarding Englishmen in the East, 
who are accused of being indifferent in the 
cause of literature and of science. Amongst 


other nai]^ which may be brought for- 
ward to refute this unjust chaige, diA of 
Mr, Rich will, we trust, w'hen his efifints 
are made known, stand prominent. 

Such are the claims which the late ^r. 
Rich had established on his country and on 
society, as a public servant and a man of 
literature and liberal pursuits. This may 
hardly be deemed a fit place to dwell on 
his passionate cultivation of the fine arts, 
the elegance of his manners and address, 
or his various personal accomplishments : 
but we may safely add of him, that his vir- 
tues were equal to his talents. His seclu- 
sion at Bagdad from all European society, 
except of that of a single medical gentle- 
man and of his lady (the eldest daughter of 
Sir James Mackintosh), who for near 
fourteen years was the companion of his 
solitude, caused him to be intimately known 
to few ; but the ties were stronger from 
being limited, and render his loss to those 
nearly connected with liim the greater and 
the more afflicting,— Courier, 


CEYLON. 


Amanuscript has been kindly placed 
in our hands, containing a variety of 
valuable documents relating to the 
internal government of the Dutch 
Settlements on the island of Ceylon, 
when under the administration of 
Governor Falck. We shall make 
such extracts, from time to time, as 
may best serve to furnish information, 
not only as relates to the S3^stem that 
was followed by the Dutch, but the 
general character and resources of the 
colony. 

IXSTRUCTIOXS or GOVKRXOR FALCK TO 
the chief of the district of batti- 

CALOA, THE TITULAR JUNIOR MERCHANT 
FRANCKE, 

1. The chief object of the possession 
of the Batticaloa lands, which are rich in 
com, is the collection of paddy. It will, 
therefore, be your duty to exert your 
utmo^rt endeavours, not only tliat the 
tithes-du^ be strictly collected, but also 
that as much paddy be purchased from the 
inhabitants, at the rate of two anunonams, 
or twenty parahs, for one pagoda, as they 
niay be able to spare. This paddy, for 
want of pagodas, is to be paid for in a 
Asiatic No. 78* 


coin denominated silver money, 3^ rupees 
being reckoned for each pagoda ; an ar- 
ran gement whicli, in the opinion of all 
tlie Chiefs, will be a matter of indifference 
to the inhabitants. 

2. In order to render this collection of 
paddy more inviting, you are at liberty to 
indent for such quantities of cloth of diffe- 
rent kinds, as may be readily sold within a 
year at a profit of 50 per cent. These 
cloths shall be paid for, not in money 
onlj", but also in paddy, at the above, 
mentioned price. • 

S. Tlie collection of wax and pepper is 
an object to which you ai-e no less to fix 
your attention ; and care must be taken 
that the persons bringing these articles are 
fully and speedily paid, either in pagodas 
or silver money. 

4. Still more necessary is the timber- 
cutting. Heretofore, this has been done 
by hirelings, but henceforth must be per- 
formed by the natives, without pay, as 
feudal-service, insofar as the timber can 
be found within the known limits of the 
Batticaloa jurisdiction. Beyond these li- 
mits you may continue the accustiH&ed 
rate of one pagoda per month to each 
cooly. The lowest prices at which timber 
has been charged for tlicse last ten years are, 
VoL. XIII. 4 C 
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I For 1 Kienegas-beam. . . . f. 1 14 0 In cases of equal division, your casting 

I 1 Halmenlele-beam . . 2 0 0 vote will of coui’sc be decisive. 

[ You will regulate yourself according to 8. According to the Deed of Subjec- 

these prices until further orders, and bring tion, executed by the joint Headmen, they 
the amount in favour ol the profit account promise to pay the tenth of the paddy, itJ 
1 into the books, after deducting the follow* whicli the duty of the King is included. 

\ jrig; I comprehend in this tax whatever the 

t 1. Cooly-hire, insofar as it may have King received from the culture of land, 

» been necessary. hut not the duties levied upon the fishcr- 

2. riie monthly pay of six Rs. to the men, waslienneii, w'cavers, &c. to the 

forester. amount of 142 pagodas, collected in 

3. The premium whicli by these pre- money or other trifling articles. These 
sents is allowed to the forester, as must also bo collected in hehalf of the Com- 
an encouragement, m;:. six per cent.on pany. But since t)ie total sum payable b\ 
the above prices of tlie timber sent the fishermen and weavers amounts toge- 

j from Batticaloa, but not on what is ther to only 31^ pagodas, this may be 

r used there. divided amongst the Company’s slaves not 

5, The ensnaring of elephants must like- attached to any regular employment, not 
wise be encouraged by you, so far as it will omitting the female slaves and children, 
not ojjeratc to the prejudice of agriculture, the latter of whom are to be entitled to 

Payment is to be made in the same way, half a portion. These slaves have com 

and on the same conditions as at Manaar, plained, wdth justice, that their allowance 
On my return from Jafnapatam you will in money, according to the Regulations, 
receive from me further instructions on is insufficient for their maintenance. The 
tills Iiead. As the twm elephants sent slaves, however, to whom regular occupa- 
lately from Jafnapatam, as hunters, are tions are allotted, rccei\e a doiddo allow- 
described as not sufficiently instructed, you ance, viz. sixteen stivers per month ; they aie 
must send them, together with the three not to be classed, therefore, w ith the others, 
caught here, overland to Matura, accoin- 9. The present tedious mode of ship- 
panied by the enclo^d letter to the Des- ment from the fort requires judicious 
^ save Burnat, who is therein desired to alteration, to save time and labour. To 

have the animals properly trained, and to this end, therefore, wo have inspected the 
return them, or any other well-instructed point of Soeretjenkoudave, a little south- 
elephants, as quickly as possible. You ward of which, in a small bay secuio 
are then to sendtw'o of these hunting ele- against the winds prevailing in that quar- 
phants to 1 riiicomalee, for the use of ter, the shipment could be made w ith groat 
Wannia of Kootjaar. ease, according to the report of a tour made 

6. Wienever elephants of trifling height, by Ur. Ryklofvan Goens, junior, in t]:e 

or having blemishes, ai'e brought in, they year 1671. As this gentleman had no 
may be used to drag timber, to save cooly- opportunity of examining the depth of the 
^*^*^^* bay, the nature of tlie bottom, the situa- 

7. An equitable and mild government, tion of the rocky reef, which, according to 
with respect to the inhabitants, being the the report of the fishermen, extends itseit 
leading principle of all orders issued by the closely along the shore, or the situations of 
Companj , you arc most earnestly recom- the channels ; these particulars must bo 
mended to keep the Headmen in that state ascertained by Lieut. S<)mmer, w’hom I am 
of satisfaction, which they unanimously do- about to send from Trincomalce for this 
dared to me that they felt towards the purpose. He will make an accurate map 
Dutch Government in general, and your of the bay, and of the surrounding land to 
treatment in particular. It will be desira^ where the channel commences. When 
ble, therefore, that the Headmen should this has been done, you shall receive onlcrs 
appear before you once a month, to deli- respecting the construction of a warehouse 
berate upon and frame measures for the for the reception of paddy collected from 
public w'elfare, and to inquire into and tlie adjacent country. If the report of 
decide upon existing differences. Of mat- Lieut. Sommer should not be satisfactory, 
ters of any . consequence decided at such it will be necessary to build a warehouse 
m^tmgs, either unanimously or by a along the sea-shore, at the mouth of the 
majority of votes, short, but intelligible Batticaloa river, in order to convey the 
minutes must be kept by the sworn Scriba. paddy to town for shipment. 
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THE BLUSH. 

{Bi/ George Hare y £sq. of Madras.) 

Tueue is a blush, a coyish bludh, 

When kindred hearts together meet ; 

It lises in a gentle Hush, 

When soft, tiie youth is seen to greet. 

There is a blush, a crimson blush, 

In lonely hall, or quiet grove, 

Wlien, seeking vain her thoughts to cru ,h, 
The melting maiden owns her love. 

There is a blush, a transient blush, 

That on the Seraph aspect glows, 

When, at Eve’s mild and modest hu>h, 

The lover breathes his ardent vows. 

There is a blush, a live-long blush, 

By smiling friends when urged and led . — 

It rises in a sudden gush. 

At Hymen’s shrine when they are wed. 

O ! may each blush the Fair express, 

Who will be Partner of luy Life, 

And soothe me in her fond caress, 

And screen me from this world of strife ’ 


ADDRESS TO NIGHT. 

( By J.ieKtcnant A. Wnghty oj the Bengal Ann y. J 
The shades of twilight slowly glide away. 

Sink from the zenith, and along the west, 

I..OW in the liorizon, fade and disappear. 

' Tis sweet, at such an hour, to watch alone 
The growing splendour of the stars, that gleaiu 
In the blue firmament, when not a cloud 
Hangs in the air to dim their brilliancy. i 

Oh, Night ! ’tis sadly soothing, thus to ga/,c 
On thy pure beauty and unsullied briglitnc'-:.' ' 

But there r-- One, as beautiful as thou, 

Of whom the recollection is unmixed 

With aught of consolation or of hope 

For She is now for ever lost to me j 

But ne'er to be forgotten, though on. enilh 

AVe never more shall meet. When thoughts (>f her, 

Deep, deadly, and hcai Mending, goad to madness 

3Iy troubled spirit with their dark suggestions. 

From them I fly to thee, oh Night ! and feel 
Thy gentle influence descend upon me — 

Like unexpected kindness on the heart 
'Hiat long hath mourned the coldness and negU^ t 
Of those whom most it loved — filling the eye 
With tears of softness, grateful to the soul, 

A', to the thiisty flower tlie ev* ntng dew'.— » 

4 C 2 
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Poetry, 

To me hatli Joy been |ong a stranger ; Hope 
Hath Ud her counten^ce; and Memory 
Hath bound a cypress garland round her brow, 

And wears a faint and melancholy smile. 

Dark thoughts, and images of death have grown 
Familiar to my fancy. Yet e’en thus, 

In pain and grief, forgotten and alone. 

Yet feel I the consoling power of Night ! 

'Hiere is a sadness in the midmght hour. 

That to the wretched seems like sympathy . 

An awful silence sleeps around, tliat stills 
The passions’ strife, and tumult of the soul. 

Until my heart be cold and passionless. 

Thee shall I worship. Night ! for I have felt, 

That gazing on thy loveliness hath saved 

That heart from breaking, and my mind from madness. 


TO THE MOON. 

(Prom the Calcutta JournaL) 

Hail ! lovely Queen of sorrow -soothing Night [ 
What luxury, by thy pale beam to stray ! 

Die world forgot in realms more sweetly bright, 
Where Contemplation leads the pensive way ; — , 

The solitary scene, the silent hour, 

When thy mild glory o’er the landscape glows, 
Impart a secret spell of balm-fraught pow’r. 

That calms the heart, and stills its vdldest throes. 
Benignant Orb I thy rays of peace have shone, 
Scattering their mantling beauty o’er the scene, 

* When dark my soul, and earthly hope was none ; 

Yet as I gazed upon thy beam serene 
Fancy’s warm glow and soothing hopes were given. 
Visions of bliss, and golden dreams of Heaven ! 
Sandah, 


LINES ON MELANCHOLY. 

(Prom the Calcutta Journal,^ 

There is a kind of soothing sorrow 
Which vulgar minds can never know ; 

There is a feeling that can borrow 
Its softest, wildest thrill from woe. 

’Tis felt at that lone hour of night 
When sadly smiles the silver orb ; 

When pensive gleams of wizard light 
The sighs of misery absorb. 

There is a tear of doubtful birth. 

By sorrow claim’d, yet joy resembling : 

Though unallied to ruder mirth. 

It is ’twixt grief and pleasure trembling. 

’Twill glisten in the lunar ray, 

When beauty’s absence gems the eye 

’Twill down the cheek of feeling stray. 
When beauty’s mem’ry lingers nigh. 
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FRENCH ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

The Baron de Sacy is nominated Presi- 
dent of the French Asiatic Society, the 
rules of which were printed in the num- 
ber of this Journal for March (p. 262) ; 
and Dr. Abel Remusat is nominated 
cretary. The latter gentleman is the 
autlior of the very able Kxanien critique 
de r Edition du Dictionnaire Chinois du 
Pere Basile de Gleraona, public par M. 
de Guignes, which is prefixed to M, 
Klaprodi’s Supplement to the Chinese 
French Dictionary. 

One of the objects of the French Asia- 
tic Society being to encourage tlie printing 
of grammars and dictionaries of the Ori- 
ental languages, they intend publishing an 
elementary Grammar of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage, compiled by Mr. Chezy, Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Royal College of France, 

NEW FUBLICATIONS. 

Dr. Remusat, Professor of Chinese in 
the Royal College of France, has recently 
published a small, but very complete Chi- 
nese Grammar, entitled El^mens de la 
Grammaire Chinoise, Also Ea premiere 
partie de M^moires sur les Relations poli- 
tiques des Princes Chretiens, et particuUere- 
ment des Rois de France avec les Empe- 
reurs Mongols. Tliis part contains an 
account of the connection between the 
Christian Princes and the Great Mongol 
Empire, from its foundation by Tchingis 
Kh^, in 1206, until its division under 
Kubilai Khan in 1262. The second pait 
will contain the mutual Embassages of 
the Mongol Kings of Persia and the Kings 
of France, from Hulagu Khan to the 
overthrow of the Western Mongol dynasty. 

Professor Julius von Klaproth, of Bonn, 
is printing, at Paris, a series of Memoirs 
on the History and Antiquities of Asia. 


Proof sheets of five of the articles have 
been received in London. They are, on 
the value of the Asiatic Historians— Floods 
and Deluges — The Typhon— The people 
of Asia classed according to languages— 
The life of Buddha, after Mongolian ac- 
counts — Wurdegung der Asiatischen ges- 
chichtschrieber— FI uthen und iiberschwem- 
mungen — - Vom Typhon — Die voiker 
Asiens nach den sprachen geordnet — Le- 
ben des Budda nacli Mongolischen nach- 
richten, 

Mons. Langles has just published, in 
Paris, in his Collection portative de Voy- 
ages, traduits de diff^entes langues Orien- 
tal es et Europeennes Voyage chez les 
JMahrattes, par feu IVI. Tone, Colonel 
d’un regiment dTnfanterie Mahratte, tra- 
duit de r Anglais, et public avec ics Notes 
sur Thistoire, le gouvernement, lesmoeurs, 
et usages des Malirattes. 

The following elegant work is likewise 
just completed 

Monuments aociens et raodemes de 
THindoustan, decrits sous le double rap- 
port archseologique etpittoresque; pr^edes 
d*un Discours sur la religion, la legisla- 
tion et les moeurs des Hiiidous, d*une 
notice g^ographique, et d’une notice his- 
torique de ITnde, parL. Langl^, Cheva- 
lier de Tordre royal de la Legion d’Hon- 
neur, et de St, Waladiinir, Tun des 
conservateurs administrateurs de la Bi- 
bliotheque du Roi, Professeur de Persan, 
Membre de ITnstitut royal de France, de 
la Societe Asiatique de Calcutta, des Aca- 
demies de St. Petersbourg, de Gccttingue, 
de Munich, &c. &c; &c, Paris, 1821. 
deux volumes en fol. ornes de 245 planches 
gravees en taille-douce et de trois cartes de 
geographic. Prix 400 frs. papier fin, et 
800 frs, grand papier velin, figures avec la 
lettre blanche. Londres,^hez MM. Treu- 
tell et Wiirtz, 


iaeuieto of TBools. 


T*he Affectionate Pair, or the History 
of Sung-^m: a Tale ^translated from 
the Chinese^ by P, P. Thorns^ Printer 
in the Service of the Hon. East^^India 
Company, Chma. London, 1820. 
This little work, we believe, has 
never yet been published. It forms 
one of the Kin-koo-ke-kwan, or “ An- 
cient and Modern Wonderful Tales,” 
a Chinese work in ten small volumes. 
The translator, we understand, is a 


y^oung man, who, in the midst of other 
avocations in China, devotes his leisure 
to the acquisition of its singular lan- 
guage j and this work is an evidence 
of his diligence and application. 

The History of Sung-kin is founded on 
an occurrence in low life, and though it 
does not embrace any important subject, 
yet, to those who wish to gain information 
concerning Chinese customs and manners, 
may be considered (in the translator’s es- 
timation) an interesting tale, as it lays open 
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the religious notions of one of the most 
prcvaiiing sects in Onna \ and shews that 
the Chinese are not destitute of the finer 
feelings of benevolence, sympathy, and 

lOVCr 

The light which the story diffuses 
upon the manners of the humble 
classes in China, among whom the 
scene is laid, has chiefly induced us 
to lay before our readers a brief and 
familiar anal} sis of it. 

The ‘‘ History of Sung-kin ’* is in- 
troduced by the following which, 
we presume, form the moral of the 
work : 

The unmarried should not too anxiously 
seek after matrimony : 

All marriages being decreed by heaven j 
it is therefore unnecessary to repine. 

Be composed, though the waves rage and 
toss themselves up to the sky : 

There is a middle course ; pursue it, 
and your bark will glide gently on. 

In Soo-chew-foo there dwelt a fa- 
mily named Tun, whose surname was 
Sung. The family had been of some 
consideration, and the representative 
of it lived upon the property bequeath- 
ed by his ancestors. The felicity of 
Sung-tun and his wife Lew-she was, 
however, disturbed by the want of 
children. They were each upwards 
of forty, and had neither son nor 
daughter. This was a source of many 
tears. Upon one occasion, whilst 
Sung-tun was wiping from his eyes the 
drops which the pathetic remarks of 
his lady on this subject had engender- 
ed, he heard ,a person calling for 
Yuhfung. 

“ Now it must be noticed,” says our 
author, “ that, contrary to ancient 
custom, both rich and poor have a 
double surname ; therefore, when the 
person inquired for Yuhfung, he was 
calling Sung-tun by his other surname.” 
He soon recognized the voice to be 
that of his intimate friend Lew-shiin- 
tseuen, who (luckily for us) had also a 
duplicate surname, which was Yew- 
tsae. 

Yew-tsae’s ancestors conveyed goods 
by water from one province to ano- 
ther. His property was invested in 
the vessel, which was built wholly of 


Keang-nan wood ; so that Yew-tsac 
was, in fact, a Chinese lighterman or 
skipper. 

The two friends were soon seated 
over a cup of tea. Sung-tun asks 
Shun-tseuen why he was at leisure ? 
{quasi dicat y what do you want here ?) 
Lew-yew-tsae replied, he came to bor- 
row an article of Yuhfung, which he 
forthwith describes, thus ; 

‘‘ When worn on the back, it is not foi 
carrying the imperial message; when worn 
l)efore, it is not for supporting the bosom . 
but is made of fine yellow cloth, and when 
ofi’ered, is presented with clean hands. 

“ When going to return thanks, it con 
tains the mysterious offerings ; and in wor- 
shipping the gods, is presented with respect. 
By frequent visiting old temples, it is 
soiled by the fume of burning incense.’' 

This it appears is termed the Tsze, 
or enigma of the story ; and we are 
not disposed to question the propriety 
of the term. 

As our readers may not be au fait 
at guessing, we will acquaint them that 
the visitor’s object was to borrow a 
Poo-fuh and Poo-tac, or napkin and 
bag, to contain offerings to Fuh or Fo. 
It now appears that the naval gentle- 
man was older than his friend by five 
good years, and that his wife (also 
called Lew-she, as wives usually arc 
in China) was likewise without chil- 
dren. Now a salt-merchant of Fe- 
chow, being in the same predicament, 
had rebuilt the “ ladies temple ” of 
Chin-chow, near Soo-chew-foo, where 
many persons were “ praying inces- 
santly, and offering incense in great 
abundance and Yew-tsae, being at 
leisure, thought he might as well try 
his luck there, and burn a few grains 
too : but having neither Poo-fuh nor 
Poo-tae, he was somewhat posed. 
Sung-tun, as soon as he learned the 
project of his friend, resolved to ac- 
company him. Turning to him, he 
said, “ one pair of the Poo-fuh and 
Poo-tae is folded up; we have be- 
sides another pair, which will be 
enough for us both.” Lew-yew-tsae 
replied, “ As that is the case, very 
well.” 

Sung-tun having first obtained leave 
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of absence from his wife, took down customer,’ 
from the temple of Fuh the two pairs 
of Poo-fuh and Poo-tae, prepared 
candles, incensed-sticks, paper-horse, 

&c., and put on a handsome long 
white silk dress. Whilst the pious 
pair are on ship-board, proceeding to 
their destination, the author favours 
us with an ode from the ancients ; 

“ When the moon dips , and the clouds 
are filled nith frost, the bird^ twitter. 

“ While reclining, how pleasant to sec 
froin the bridge the fishermen’s fragrant 
fires.* 

On the cold hill, without the city 
Koo-soo, stands the lonely temple ; 

“ Half the night o’er, the sound of its 
bell visits each stranger’s boat.” 


The travellers arrived so early at the 
temple, that the incensc-burners and 
incessant praver-folk had not arrived ; 
but the priest obligingly lit a candle, 
and received their petitions for the 
god, and also a “small sum” for 
himself. After the applicants had 
burnt their paper selon les regies^ they 
separated; Yew-tsae went to his 
boat ; but Siing-tun thought, as it was 
still pretty early, he would walk to 
Low-mun, and thence take boat and 
return home. Ere he could execute 
this resolution, he heard a groan, and 
drawing near to the spot whence it 
came, saw an old priest, so ill, that, 
in the author’s words, “ if called to, 
he could not reply; and if interro- 
gated, he was unable to answer,” An 
attendant on the temple, stepping up, 
gives Sung-tun a circumstantial ac- 
count of the priest’s amiable character, 
his mode of life, breed, feed, and ge- 
neration, finally adjuring him to buy a 
coffin, in which to burn the priest, 
not, we presume, till he was dead. 
The benevolent Sung-tun inquired for 
a coffin-maker, and was told to walk 
to the end of the lane, and he would 
come to the house of Chin-san. As 
the dialogue between these personages 
is characteristical, we shall insert it : 

Mr. Chin-san was at work in his shop, 
sawing timber. Tlie attendant said to him, 

“ Mr. Chin-san, I have brought you a 

* Tlie sticks of mcense which are kept burning; 
m the front part of every vpssel. 
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Mr. Chin-san, addressing 
himself to Sung-tun, said, “ Sir, if you 
are desirous of looking at any coffins, I 
have here some of the first description from 
Woo-yiien. Within, also, are some that are 
cased ; but if you wis^r to view any that 
are already made, walk in and choose for 
yourself.” Sung-tun replied, that he 
wished to look at some that were already 
finished. Mr. Chin-san, pointing to a 
lot, said, “ These are the very best ; and 
the price is three tales.” Sung-tun, how- 
ever, could not afford so much. The at- 
tendant observed, “ This gentleman is 
come to purchase a coffin for the old priest 
at the nial-slied ; and as it is an act of cha- 
rity, you must be a partaker of his bene- 
volent intentions by not requiring an ex- 
orbitant price. ” Mr. Cliin-san said, As 
it is an act of charity, I will not require 
much ; you shall therefore have it for one 
tale six mace,'^ which is the prime cost ; 
I will not take a mite Iqss.” Sung-tun 
acknow ledged that the price w^as very fair ; 
and w hile reflecting, he opened the corner 
of his handkerchief, and took out a piece 
of silver weighing about five or six mace. 
After burning incense that morning, he 
had not above one hundred casii left, so 
that both sums added together were not 
half enough to pui'chase the coffin. 

He recollected at this moment that 
Yew-tsae’s boat was hard by, and he 
thought of leaving Mr. Chinsan and 
the attendant, to borrow the difference 
of his friend ; but the attendant, 
shrewdly suspecting he was about to 
decamp, opened a regular battery of 
sarcasm and reproach, in the midst 
of which, word was brought that the 
old priest was dead. WTiereupon 
Sung-tiiu took out all the silver he 
had, videlicet one piece, which he gave 
to Mr. Chin-san, with»his “ handsome 
long white silk dress ” (value one tale 
and upwards), which he oflfered to Mr.C. 
either for sale or in pawn, who, though 
he begged Mr.S. “ not to distress him- 
self,” took both garment and money. 
In short, he divested himself of every 
thing of value, till the bystanders 
were shocked, and subscribed some 
money to assist him. 

Having discharged his pious office, 
he returned home, and his wife seeing 
him in such a plight, told him “ he 
had been fighting with somebody.” 
But Sung-tun relating his story, his 


* About eleven shillings. 
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wife commeiHied him for what he had 
done, and they both made them- 
selv^ merry,” 

After this they each dream dreams; 
and at the expiration of exactly ten 
lunar months Lew-she bore a son. 
On account of her dream, in which 
she beheld the golden body of the 
god Loo-han, he was sumamed Kin 
(go/d), and his name was consequently 
Sung-kin. About the same time Lew- 
yew-tsae had a daughter, \rhose name 
was Echuen ; and every novel-reader 
is prepared to expect that the young 
folks are to be united together; a 
measure which was “ the very wish of 
Yew-tsae’s heart but Sung-tun ob- 
jected, because forsooth his intimate 
friend was not of an ancient family, 
but-a b^garly descendant of those who 
inhabited boats. Mark the punish- 
ment of this paltry pride ! Sung-tun 
died when his son was only six years 
of age; and his wife, a few years 
af^er, “ fell ill, died, and was buried.” 
This was an aukward affair for poor 
Master Sung (for we may drop, as the 
author has done, the golden epithet) 
but he was lucky enough to meet with 
a Che-keen or Keu-jin hight Mr. Fan,* 
who wanted a clerk ; and Sung, being 
** well acquainted with the proper and 
running-hand forms of the character, 
and with simple and compound arith- 
metic,” just suited Mr. Fan, who 
■forthwith hired him. 

The paltry pride of his family, how- 
ever, still stufk to Sung, who kept 
aloof from the servants lest he should 
be debased, like ” (though we do not 
perceive the force of the figure) “ par- 
ticles of dust with the rays of the sun.” 
A cabal was consequently formed 
agmnst him ; and Mr. Fan was urged 
to require Sung to sign an agreement, 
“ that he may not be careless or 
remiss.” Now Sung, being aware (as 
the translator su^ests) that, by an old 
law, passed in the dynasty Tang, a 
covenanted servant was precluded 

-* :* It It well to mention, that we adopt the 
Of and that of Master from the trans- 

lator, who assures us that the text has corres- 
ponding epithets of respect. 


from holding a situation in the State 
(as with us a parson is incapacitated 
from sitting in the House of Com- 
mons), demurred to this measure when 
proposed by Mr. Fan, who, though a 
very easy, pliable gentleman,” waxed 
wrath thereat, and commanding Master 
Sung (as Mr. Egan would say) to pecl^ 
set him on shore almost in his birth- 
day suit. 

Here was another aukward business ! 
Sung now had no resource but begging. 
In this profession his pride still dis- 
played itself ; for, whereas “ the street 
beggars fall down on their knees, and 
use servile expressions, without fear or 
shame Sung, on the contrary, if he 
obtained alms, well ; if not, he en- 
dured hunger like a hero. In the 
midst of his distress, he met his 
father’s old friend Lew-yew-tsae, 
otherwise Shuntseuen, whom he en- 
deavoured to cut; but Lew stopping 
him, dextrdque datdy said, Are you 
not Master Sung ?” Tears gushed 
from his eyes at this recognition; and 
after awhile Mr. Lew carried him on 
board his ship, and introduced him to 
Mrs. Lew, and the lovely Echuen, 
their daughter. 

Mr. Lew desired bis wife to give Master 
Sung some rice to eat. She replied, “ TIjcre 
is some, but it is cold,” Upon which 
Echuen observed, ** there is hot tea in the 
kettle;” and taking a cup she filled it. 
Mrs. Lew next went to the cook’s birth, 
and took from the cupboard some pickles 
which she gave to Sung-kin, ^ying. 

Master Sung, we who Kve on board a 
trading vessel are not so conafortably si- 
tuated as those who inhabit houses, but if 
you can eat a little, though it is not so 
handsomely served up, it will be agree- 
able.” Sung -kin accepted it. Mr, Lew 
perceiving a little mist falling, called to 
his daughter to take die old hat from abaft 
the cabin, and to give it to Master Sung to 
wear ; but when Echuen took hold of the 
hat, she perceived that it was rent on one 
side, and hastily drawing a needle and 
thread from her head-dress, she sewed up 
the rent, and threw the hat on the cover- 
ing of the vessel, calling to him, saying, 
“ Take the hat and w«ir it.” Sung-kin 
put the old hat on his head, mixed die hot 
tea with the cold rice, and ate it 

Mr. Lew took Sui:^ into his service, 
and instructed him in his dutiee^ one 
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of which was ‘‘ to swab the deck.’* 
What an office, for one possessed with 
“ aspiring thoughts and elegant de- 
sires !” Observing him afterwards sit- 
ting at the head of the vessel, he ex- 
claimed, angrily, “ Boy 1 you eat my 
rice, and wear my clothes, and yet are 
lazy ! Come, twist this cord ; work 
that rope ; put those articles in their 
places : why are you sitting idle ?” 
This incident furnishes a rich joke in 
the sequel. 

In time, however. Sung made him- 
self very agreeable ; and all the boat 
people praised his talents and comely 
appearance. The marriage project 
now recurred to Mr. Lew, but his wife 
being a little shrewish, he was at a 
loss how to manage the matter. Get- 
ting half drunk one evening, with his 
wife and daughter, he so contrived it, 
that Mrs, Lew actually proposed 
Master Sung as the most proper hus- 
band for the charming Echuen, and 
Mr. L. appeared merely to acquiesce 
in her suggestion, with his usual sa- 
gacious remark, as that is the case, 
very well.” 

Sung-kin having first (agreeably to 
Chinese etiquette) modestly declined 
the tempting offer, at length complied 
with the wishes of the worthy pair; 
and Mr. Lew incontinently went to 
the astrologers to select a lucky day 
for the nuptisds. We shall, as discreet 
writers ought to do, pass over the de- 
tail of the marriage rites: suffice it 
to say, that the bride and bridegroom 
were happy as mutual love could make 
them, and their friends were feasted 
for three successive days. 

A daughter was the fruit of this 
union, who, when a year old, died of 
the smali-pox. This was a sad stroke 
to Sung-kin : he lost spirits, appetite, 
and flesh, and “ his bones became vi- 
sible,” Mr. and Mrs. Lew hoped he 
would recover, and applied to a di- 
viner ; but whether or not the process 
was coram non judice, the party being 
no conjurer y the patient, to their sur- 
prise, grew worse ; and “ to look at him 
was as distressing as if a nail had en- 
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tered one’s eye.” The old folks now 
repented of his marrying their daugh- 
ter, and began to scold each other ; 
till finding nothing could be gained by 
this proceeding, they devised a plan 
to leave the poor w retch upon some 
deserted spot, and marry their daugh- 
ter to somebody else. 

Having approached a lonely moun- 
tain, Mr. Lew ran his vessel fast on 
the sand, and ordered Sung-kin, by 
the style and title of “ consumptive 
devil,” to go on shore and cut some 
fire-wood. Sung obeyed ; but when 
he proceeded into the w ood, he could 
not fell the trees ; he dr opt his hook, 
and his utmost strength scarcely 
sufficed to drag a few withered 
brambles to the beach. The vessel 
was gone ! Nothing was discernible 
but the element bounded by the ho- 
rizon, and the sun w as setting in the 
west. In an extasy of anguish, he 
cried aloud, and fell senseless on the 
ground. Pauper et ejcsuly this is the 
climax of distress; and accordingly, 
dignus vindicc nodus y — an old priest ap- 
pears to Sung-kin on his recovering, 
and invites him to his mat-shed. 
Having there catechized him, he pre- 
sented him with the King-kang-pw^an- 
go, or book of prayers, “ sealed with 
the heart of Fuh,” and assured him 
that if he repeated a section dsuly, he 
would be relieved from affliction, 
would enjoy long life, and possess un- 
limited wealth. 

We are now let into^ the mystery of 
the metempsychosis : it appears that 
Sung-kin is, in point of fact, a me- 
tamorphosis of the old priest at the 
ladies’ temple at Chin-chow, of whose 
death and character honourable men- 
tion hath been made. ‘‘ In his former 
existence he had repeated this book of 
prayers, and now, when he glanced 
over a section, he was able to rehearse 
it from memory, which was owing to 
his former existence not having ter- 
minated.” 

The two parties sat down to pray ; 
but Sung-iin fell asleep. When he 
awoke,- his grief left him, and his 

VoL.XIII. 4 D 
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frame became strong. He wjw not 
however independent of the ^ravings of 
nature^ to satiny wipch he proceeded 
fowarS, what seemed a house, with 
the. intention of be.gging. It turned 
out to be an old temple, containing 
eight large chests of valuable pro- 
perty, which the pious Sung resolved 
to appropriate to himself. There 
happened luckily to be a large ship at 
the beach, and the metamorphosed 
priest got up a very ingenious lie, re- 
presenting himself to the people on 
board as Tseen-kin of Shen-se ; that 
accompanying his uncle Ho-quang on 
business, they were set upon by rob- 
bers, who murdered his uncle, and 
took him prisoner ; that a poisonous 
s^pent having bit his keeper, he 
(jTseen, alias Sung) made his escape ; 
that eight chests of his property were 
jusVby, which if they would take on 
bpard with him, he would reward them 
one of the chests. It is need- 
le^ to say that they closed with the 
pffbr; and Sung was soon conveyed 
tp _Nan-king, where he hired a lodging 
f 9 r s^lf ancj. chests, which he found 
be filled wUh gold, pearls, and 
di^onds. 

Sung-^kin's consequence now dilated 
apace : he built a stately mansion, with 
summer houses and gardens attached ; 
furnished it in the most elegant style ; 
arrayed himself in rich attire, and 
bought slaves to wait upon him. In 
the firont of his house he opened a 
pawnbroker’s sl^p. This was some- 
what infra digmtatem^ but it was pro- 
bably a stroke of policy. The whole 
city rang with his fiime, and he was 
called Squire Tseen. His personal 
^ipearance improved with bis fortune: 
thus, as the author justly observes, 

< ^ When men’s afi^rs take a prosperous 
change, they are UvcJy and sprightly ; 

“ And the moon, when she reaches the 
autumnal solstice, shines with resplendent 

,, We now return to the fair Echuen. 

beheld, her father turn the 
^of fhe yepel, and set sail, she 

husband M 


on shore 1” — *^'^Vhois your hu&li^nd?” 
scornfully asks her mamma ^ that 
consumptive wretch j” and tliereupon 
she up and told her the ne>y method of 
divorce they h^4 cpntrived, pf which 
Echuen had been kept in ignorance. 
The latter becomes frenzied ; she tries 
to turn the vessel, beats her breast, 
stamps, cries aloud, and invokes hea- 
ven and earth to restore her dear Sung. 
In the midst of the hubbub, Mr. Lew 
enters the cabin, and coolly offers 
her a word of advice.” This coun- 
sel, however politic, is so manifestly 
contrary to justice and benevolence, 
that his virtuous daughter reproaches 
him with his inhumanity, and refuses 
to be comforted, although Mr. and 
Mrs. L, join in assuring her she shall 
have a much better husband than Sung. 
Echuen however attempted suicide; 
and at length her parents were obliged 
to return and seek for the exile. Their 
search is unsuccessful; but the ‘pa- 
thetic exclamations of Echuen at 
sight of the hook and bundles' of wood, 
are very pretty reading. The old 
folks, observing the grief of their 
daughter, whose song Was still Sung ! 
Sung ! were a little perplexed : they 
at length agreed to stick up an adver- 
tisement on the quays and pubKc walls, 
and if, after the lapse of three months. 
Sung did not appear (since de non ap^ 
parentibits et non existerdibm eadem 
est ratio), he was to be presumed dead, 
and Mr. Lew was to pay all expenses 
of his daughter’s praycft'S far the 
felicity her husband.” Accordingly, 

Three months haring elapsed without 
receiving the least int^igenco, Echuen 
said, My husband is indeed dead^ he is 
no more!” intpAe^ 

ing, and wore foments of ^icnqjt;, and 
her hair was combed loosaS about her 
shoulders. She set up his tablet, and pre- 
sented offerings to it. Nine priests Were 
sent V for to offer up ^ray«*S' nl^t ^”d 
morning, for three successive days. She 
t«>ok her ear-rings and pin from her head- 
dress, and gave them. .to tlss, {uiesfs, that 
they might continue to pray for. the. hap- 
piness of deceased Husband, j ^ ^ 

re^er, is, perils 
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termed) of the Buddha priests are 
ejaculated in the highest note of Ho- 
garth’s scafe, or at bull-roar pitch ; so 
that whmi our author tells us that the 
Lew family ** endured the clamour of 
the pnests for several days/’ we must 
acknowledge it was no joke. 

At the end of six months, there 
was a remission of Echuen’s sorrow ; 
and Mr. Lew, thinking he could pre- 
vail upon his daughter to accept ano- 
ther husband, got drunk, and proposed 
her going out of mourning. The 
constancy of the amiable Echuen so 
exasperated, hjip, that he began to be 
noisy I whereupon IVIrs. Lew “ took 
him by ;the shoulders, pushed him to- 
wards the cabin, and told him to go 
to sleep.” A month afterwards Mrs, 
L. tried her Tuck; but Echuen only 
burst into tem*s, and being unable to 
eat her rice, retired to bed.” 

How just a tribute is here paid to 
the female, character ! The beastly 
Petronips may exhibit his matron of 
Ephesus, and filthy Voltaire tell of his 
widow of Babylon; but these are 
shocking caricatures : the Chinese au- 
thor has employed the pencil of na- 
ture, for we c^not doubt that every 
young . handsome widow would act 
precisely as Echuen, and cherish in 
grief and §QUtude an eternal con- 
stancy a husband, either dead 

or who a))^oaded in a consumption. 
The ^author here obliges us with an 
ode of the moAerns in praise of Echuen, 
which thus translated : 

Of all the girls for virtue famed, 

So constant, true and tight, Sir, 

The pretty boat-girl's clnef, though she 

Could neither read nor write, Sir, 

As pure as gold, as firm as rock. 

She vow'd that she would die, Sir ; 

And ne'er a gentlewoman can 

Say black's the white of her eye, Sr. 

When Suiig4dn had resided about 
two years at Nan-king, he thought 
(kind soul !) of his wife. Leaving his 
steward in charge ot his house, and 
the'thrC^ gdWen balls, he hired a 
vcss^ aiid’ prijceeded in qaest of Mr. 


and Mrs. Lew, whom he found at 
Eching. Reconnoitring thek vessel, 
he was “ much affected ” at observing 
his wife on board dressed in mourning. 
He landed and went to a tavern, and 
calling the landlord, one Mr. Wang, 
he said : 

“ On the river there is a handsome 
boat- woman, in mourning : I question if 
the boat does not belong to Lew-shuu- 
tseuen, of Kwan-shan, and that this wo- 
man is his daughter, I have been a wi- 
dower these three years, and am desirous 
that this woman should be ray second wife," 

In continuation, he desired Boniface 
Wang to invite Mr. Lew to an enter- 
tainment, and to make the proposal 
of marriage to the latter, with the offer 
of a thousand pieces of gold. Lew at 
first suspected some trick, and flatly 
refused to taste Wang’s mutton, or 
take wine with him, or take any thing, 
but what he could easily part withal, 
his leave. Mr, Wang’s eloquence, 
in the end, triumphed ; but when he 
talked of Echuen, Lew shook his head, 
and told him his daughter w^ou Id 
rather die than marry again. Wang 
returned to the Squire with a dejected 
countenance; but his tale inspired 
Sung-kin with joy. He desired Wang 
to carry his compliments to Mr. Lew, 
and beg the use of his vessel on hire 
to carry goods up the river. Lew 
could manage his vessel better than 
his daughter, and consented,i When 
Sung-kin came on board dressed in tk 
handsome silk dress and fur cap, at- 
tended by footmen k green liveries, 
each carrying a censer of incense, Mr. 
Lew and his wife concluded they saw 
Squire Tseen of Shen-se, as he had 
been called by Mr. Wang, and therefore 
gave themselves little more concern; 
but Echuen’s glance was more pe- 
netrating. She was thinking upon her 
husband, and starting, said, " he 
sembled him in seven or eight-tenths.” 
Her suspicions were almost conver^ted 
to certainty when Squire Tseen, ti^rn- 
ing angrily to his servants, *saidj 
‘‘ Boys ! you eat my rice, and wfcat' 
my dothes^ and yet are la 2 y ? Cbmh, 
twist this cord, work that rope/ afi3 
4 D 2 
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put those articlei in their places ; the deck, in token of respect to their 


why do* you sit idle?” 

(we can hardly proceed for laughing) 
thelden^cal expres^ons used by Mr, 
Lew to Master Sung ! An inquiry of 
the Squire after the old felt hat, left 
no room for doubt. She addresses 
her parents upon the matter ; they 
laugh, and Mrs, L, observes per- 
tinently, ‘‘ When we advised you to 
cease mourning, and marry again, you 
wanted to drown yourself ; now you 
see this wealthy handsome gentleman, 
you want to claim him as your hus- 
band !” Echuen blushed, and was 
confounded. Mr. Lew, however, tak- 
ing his wife apart, mentioned the 
mysterious behaviour of internuncio 
Wang, and the thousand pieces of 
gold, which, coupled with the Squire’s 
visit, gave them both reason to think 
be was sincere in his offer. Next day 
Mr. Skipper questions the Squire, who 
inquires whether Lew was desirous of 
the match. The latter reverts to the 
obduracy of his daughter, which draws 
a pinching question from the Squire ; 
" How did your honoured son-in-law 
meet with his death ?” — Answer. “ He 
was unlucky and consumptive, and 
going on shore to cut firewood, he 
did not return, and all the world be- 
lieves he threw himself into the river.” 
This lie was not so clever as Sung’s, 
but it is not amiss. The Squire now 
proceeds darkly to reveal the condition 
lof his 6ton-in-law ; upon which, Echuen, 
who' was listening, burst into tears, 
Exclaiming, " You cold-hearted crea- 
tufe, I have mourned three years, en- 
dured' a thousand miseries and ten 
thoussmd torments, and even now you 
' spEak not explicitly ! Who are you ?” 
Sdi^-kin exclaims, in a tone of ten- 
derness, ^ My wife !” The picture 
becomes how touching beyond de- 
scnptionl The two wedded lovers 
embracing and embraced form the 
cbnef objects ; and the pyramidal figure 
ife^comideted by Mr. and Mrs. Lew 
crouchhig fo(r pardon, on one side; 
«i«l^the fot)t»err<^ Sung-kfn, on the 
oAcr, khockfii^ their foreheads against 
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Satisfaction now extends to every liv- 
ing thing in the vessel, except the fowls, 
which were slaughtered without mercy 
by Mrs. Lew for the banquet. Honest 
Wang, hearing of the affair, came on 
board, and was right jovially enter- 
tained. The old people, leaving their 
boat occupation, accompanied their 
son and daughter to Nan-king, where 
the whole family, we are told, were 
highly delighted at Sung-kin’s return, 
and were partakers of his felicity and 
wealth. 

Mr. Fan, the Che-heen, was ex- 
tremely mortified at the good fortune 
of Master Sung, upon his visiting his 
native city. He resigned bis office, 
remained sulkily at home, and did 
not dare to enter the city for upwards 
of a month. 

It is further said, that when Echuen 
saw Sung-kin daily enter the temple of 
Fuh, at an early hour, and repeat a prayer, 
she asked the reason. Sung-kin related 
to her what the old priest had declared 
respecting the King-kang-kin (or book of 
prayers). He also spoke for some time 
on the manner of his recovery, and of his 
life being prolonged, Echuen also be- 
lieved the doctrines of Fuh, and wished 
her husband to instruct her in the forms of 
worship. The husband and wife both 
daily repeated a prayer, till they became 
old without regret ; and when tliey had 
arrived to the great age of ninety and up- 
wards, they both died witliout experiencing 
disease. 

Such is the tale of “ The Affectionate 
Pair.” We have given our analysis 
a playful turn, though we have seldom 
interpolated the story with new images; 
and such (begging the translator’s 
pardon) we think a better mode of 
translating it than the grave style he 
has adopted, and more suitable to the 
design of the author. The common 
people of every country are fond of 
humour ; and it is by the avenue thus 
offered that writers have often been 
most successful in even instilling 
maxims of virtue and morality into 
the minds of the ignorant. Upon a 
similar principle we can account for, 
if we cannot justify, the monstrous 
“ mysteries ” of the fifteenth ccbtury. 
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criminal INFOftMATION AGAINST THE EDITOR OF tHE 


CALCUTTA 

In bringing this subject before our 
readers, we think it right to avail our- 
selves of the opportunity of making a 
few remarks on the general question, 
as well as the particular case; for 
though we have admitted into our 
pages many communications relating 
to the state of the Indian press, we 
have hitherto, for reasons unnecessary 
to detail, abstained from entering per- 
sonally into the discussion. If we 
forbore much longer, we might pos- 
sibly be charged with a pusillanimous 
dereliction of professional duty. 

We avow ourselves advocates for 
freedom of discussion : what rational 
man is not ? We look upon it as the 
privilege of every thinking being, to be 
restrained or taken away only on the 
most solemn grounds of national po- 
licy. Science and philosophy, liberty 
and religion, depend upon its exis- 
tence, grow with its growth, and 
sicken on its interruption. 

“ Our constitution, in fact, as it at 
present exists, in a church reformed 
from the errors of superstition, and 
in a system of liberty equally remote 
from feudal anarchy and monarchical 
despotism, is almost entirely, under 
Providence, the fruit of a free press. 
It was this which awakened the minds 
of men from that apathy, in which ig- 
norance of their rights, and of the 
duties of their rulers, had left them. 
It was by these means that moral and 
religious knowledge, the foundation 
of all liberty, was refracted, multiplied, 
find circulated ; and instead of exist- 
ing ip masses, and in the single points 
of schools and universities, was ren- 
dered the common atmosphere in 
which we all live and breathe .’’ — HoUy 
on X/idel, p, 52, 

Though such are our feelings, and 
lyqjglory , in ayQwing them, it is not 
without pain and alarm that w'c con- 
template the advance which in latter 
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times has been made from freedom to 
licentidusness : from candid, tempe- 
rate and liberal remark, to the lan- 
guage of gross scurrility and vulgar 
abuse. It is not without poignant 
sensations that w^e have seen the po- 
lished weapons of literary and political 
hostility exchanged for the dagger of 
anonymous slander ; and have beheld 
the controversies of public Hfe, warm 
into domestic broils and personal con- 
tention. Where is this to terminate ? 
and, while it lasts, who is safe ? Even 
in the horrors of civil warfare, not all 
the courtesies of society are lost. 
Though father is armed against son, 
and brother opposed to brother,* yet 
the domestic altars are respected, and 
the reserves of female delicacy remain 
sacred from the public gaze. But here 
we have a worse than civil war ; more 
horrible in its circumstances, more 
extensive and more permanent in its 
consequences ; malignity no longer 
hides its head ; personal enmity up 
longer spits its venom from a lurking- 
place ; and the daily press affords an 
easy means of gratification to the 
most diabolical of human passions. 

We loathe the Bulls, the Chro- 
nicles, the Liberals and Anti-Liberals 
of the day. We clire not where the 
evil begins ; we care not with whom 
it rests ; we care not for what objects, 
on what principles, or by what persons 
the system is carried on : we will raise 
our humble voice against it, and trust 
ere long the united and irresistible in- 
dignation of an insulted public will 
sweep the miscreants out of existence. 

If the case of Mr. Buckingham ex- 
cites the same train of reflections in 
the minds of our readers, as it has 
done in our own, they will pardon us 
for the preceding observations, sug- 
gested not alone by this parrieular 
case, but by the general system of 
which it is an example. They will 
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participate in tbe regret with which 
we have witnessed the ramification of 
that system in Ottr Eastern territories. 

Thoi^ hoth parties in the follow- 
ing ease come within the scope of our 
remarks, there are certain points in 
which Mr. Buckingham, and that po- 
litical party to which he belongs, rtiore 
particularly deserve the reprobation 
of all honest and loyal men. Let it 
not be supposed that we are launching 
into the sea of politics, or about to 
make our Journal the vehicle for party 
disquisition; but we have already said, 
that on a question which has obviously 
starred up in an unusual degree the 
feelings of the European Residents in 
India^ and even excited no trifling in- 
tiireat at hmne, it would appear weak, 
^ Mt^ctimiDal, to withhold the ex- 
pression of our sentiments : we there- 
fore proceed. 

It has only of late years been at- 
tempted, even by the most audacious, 
to intimidatoaiid browbeat the Judges 
and Juries of our country. But vrithin 
as 'Very recent period, we have seen 
our^h^hest and most august tribunal 
outraged with insult, and libelled with 
impunity. We have seen the Judges 
and Magistrates of the land pointed at 
as objects for public odium; as flt 
subjects for popular violence I We 
have seen our Jurymen designated by 
name,andadvrr/ucdinour newspapers, 
ui anticipation of that verdict which a 
guilty conscience knows must be pro- 
nounced ! e 

All the resources of a public and 
powerful press have been adopted to 
run doufn the men by whom truth is 
to be ascertained, and justice must be 
administer^. 

If we, in England, have sustained 
without material injury this attack on 
our best and dearest privileges, if the 
stre^ of justice still flows pure, not- 
withstanding all attempts to pollute 
its fountain, we owe it to causes pe- 
cdHi^ to dursetves, and to that Con- 
of Vhrch We justly boast ; 

fcerfaih w’^ are that in Europe, or 
in thV^oWd, there exists not another 
Government that would not be en- 


dangered by 6udi a state of things, 
and least of all that Government under 
which our Oriental affairs are admi- 
nistered. ‘‘ It may and must be true,** 
says Erskine, in the defence of Stock- 
dale, ^ that Mr. Hastings has repeated- 
ly offended against the rights and pri- 
vileges of Asiatic Government, if he 
was the faithful viceroy of an empire, 
wrested in blood from the people to 
whom God and nature had given it. 
He may and must have preserved that 
unjust dominion over timorous and 
abject nations, by a terri^dng, over- 
bearing, insulting superiority, if he 
was the faithful administrator of your 
government ; which having no root in 
consent or affection, no foundation in 
similarity of interests, nor support 
from any one principle which cements 
men together in society, could only 
be upheld by alternate stratagem and 
force. The unhappy people of India, 
feeble and effeminate as they are from 
the softness of their climate, and sub- 
dued and broken as they have been 
by the knavery and strength of civi- 
lization, still occasionally start up in 
all the vigour and intelligence of in- 
sulted nature. To be governed at all, 
they must be governed by a rod of 
iron ; and our Empire in the East 
would long since have been lost to 
Great Britain, if civil skill and mi- 
litary prowess had not nnited their 
efforts to support an authority, which 
heaven never gave, by means which it 
never can sanction.** 

If the above passage had any foun- 
dation in truth, and though the feel- 
ings of the Advocate are more ap- 
parent than the cool judgment of 
the Statesman, yet, allowing for the 
colouring of eloquence, we believe it 
to contain much that is correct, what 
shall vre think of those who would 
throw contempt on the public officers, 
and assault the infant institutions of 
the Asiatic territory ? 

^ As the magistrate,’* says the 
learned author, whose work on libel 
wc have already quoted, “ is the ser- 
vant of law, and the offidei^of its 
administration and execution, it pe- 
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culiarly becomes the law to support 
itself in the safety and due honour pf 
the persons of its ministers. Every 
system of law, therefore, has always 
regarded slander and libel against ma- 
gistrates, as more immediately directed 
agjunst its own authority,” — UoU, on 
Libel, p. 159. 

Such however is the character of 
that offence for which Mr. Bucking- 
ham has fallen under the cognizance of 
the Supreme Court at Calcutta. 

Availing himself of the newly-ac- 
quired liberty of the press, he appears 
to have published in his journal a se- 
ries of libels on the public function- 
aries and the J uries of Calcutta ; and 
fpr these libels the Advocate-General, 
ia the discharge of his official duty, 
applied to the Supreme Court for leave 
to hie a criminal information against 
him. The application was resisted on 
the grounds that the Court had no ju- 
risdiction to authorise such a proceed- 
ing ; that the passages complained of 
were not libellous; and lastly, that the 
parties aggrieved by the alleged libels 
did not negative the charges against 
them by affidavit. 

Those who may want patience or 
Inclination to wade through the report 
we have extracted, at full length, 
from Mr. Buckingham's own pages, 
the Calcutta Journal, will thank us for 
informing them briefly by what ar- 
guments this application was success- 
fully supported. 

With respect to the jurisdiction of 
the Court, it was contended that the 
Act of the 13th Geo. Ill, c. 13, em- 
powered the King to erect a Court at 
Calcutta, to exercise all civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, &c., and to do 
all things necessary' for the adminis- 
tration of justke; that by the charter 
granted to the Company, in pursuance 
©C this Act, it was provided that the 
Justices the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta should have such powers as 
the Justices of the Qourt of King’s 
Bepchi one of which power** by the 
Gammon Law of England, re- 
cognized, by the .35th of > William ^nd 


Mary, c. 18, was that of exhibiting 
criminal informations. 

We may be permitted on this point 
to observe, that the argument to the 
jurisdiction appears to have been most 
unnecessarily, we might say ostenta- 
tiously, extended by the defendant's 
counsel, and treated by the Court 
with far more consideration than it 
merited. Most unquestionably the 
right of filing informations by its offi- 
cers, is by Common Law inherit in 
the Court of King’s-Beuch, and con- 
sequently in every Court invested with 
similar powers. 

It is observed by Lord Mansfield, 
“ that informations neither derived 
their being nor their form of proceed- 
ing [from the Star Chamber, but from 
the Common Law of the land, and 
the usage and practice of the King's- 
Bench where they were exhibited.”— 
Vide Wilkeses Case, Burr, 

But to return to our Report. It 
was contended further, that the chaiges 
made by Mr. Buckingham were of too 
general and sweeping a character to 
admit of being rebutted by affidavit. 

On the remaining objection, it was 
decided, by a majority of the Court, 
that the offensive passages were* of a 
nature to call for its intervention ia 
the summary manner desired. 

It is cerlmnly a curious feature m 
this case, that the Bench shmffd have 
been divided in opinion, not only on 
the law, but the merits. For our- 
selves we must say,'*that in both* re- 
spects we are quite unable to find a 
pretext for hesitation, unless it is that 
offences of a similar description, but 
of a yet more atrocious character, have 
with ourselves passed sub silentio. 

If such a feeling swayed the mind of 
the dissentient Judge, we agree with 
one of the learned Counsel, that in 
England and in India libels ought to 
be graduated on a different scalle. 

Mo8j|, beartily do we wish it were 
otherwise,, and tfrat it were as difficult 
within th^ 5?/ 

In4ia, for ^aitors and bla^pnemerp. to 
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vend thdr accursed wares with profit 
and impuni^. 

We cimnot ck>se our remarks, te- 
dious tfaofigh we fear they are, with- 
out observing on the garbled state of 
that report with which Mr. Bucking- 
ham has filled his pages. It is indeed 
pretty obvious that his Counsel have 
revised their speeches. For their own 
sakes, as we have hinted, they would 
have acted more wisely to have 
aMdged them to one-fourth part of 
their present length. They are over- 
loaded with a dull, prolix display of 
argument, not less useless than pe- 
dantic. But we suspect Mr.Bucking- 
ham of another motive : men of his 
deseripticm are wonderfully apprehen- 
sive of an impartial, unbiassed Jury ; 
wonderfully sensitive to public opinion, 
when about to be given in the form of 
a verdict; wonderfully alive to the 
importance in their own cases of ex- 
citing favourable prepossessions, or 
star^^ technical dif&culties, previous 
to an adju(Mcation of their own cause. 
Our Radical gentry at home entertain 
theso feelings, and resort to these ex- 
pedients for themselves, exactly in the 
same ratio that they charge them upon 
others; and are equally active in their 
endeavours to prejudice Juries in their 
own favour, as to expose them to 
popular resentment, should they fail 
to visit with s^erity the offences of 
their opponents. — But we believe Mr. 
Buckingham denies that he is quite a 
Radical. ^ 

SUPREME COURT. 

Calcuitay Saturday, November 3, 1821. 

United Secretaries and Others versus 
Buckingham. 

In reference to this case, a question was 
put by the Advocate General, who is coun- 
sel for the prosecution, whether or not 
there was a positive Rule of the Court to 
con^el prosecutors, in Ci.ses of misde- 
laeaDor, to enter into recognizances to 
proMcme. He contended, tiiat although 
the Comthad, in some cases, ordered pro- 
meuten to enter into such recognizances, 
yet ^ Role was not general. Mr. Fer- 
gna s en ^ated full recollection of the 
Rule iMwiag been established by the Court, 
dial in ail pmate prosecutions leoogm- 
zaBOCS wm to be entered into. This was 


generally assented to by the Honourable 
Chief Justice, who recollected, that some 
years ago, the Court established it as a 
Rule, that something of tlie nature of re- 
cognizances was to be entered into by 
prosecutors, to prevent prosecutions being 
kept hanging over people’s heads, and 
afterwards abandoned. And tlie Learned 
Judge supposed the requiring of recogni- 
zances to prosecute might have arisen from 
Judges thinking it unjust to put one party 
under restraint, by binding him to stand 
his trial, while the prosecutor, after hang- 
ing it over his head for a time, was at 
liberty, if he cb(^e, to abandon the prose- 
cution. But Mr, Fergusson having esta- 
blished his right to compel the prosecutors 
to enter into recognizances, said that in 
the present instance he should reccanmend 
to his client not to insist upon it. Several 
orders were immediately afterwards moved 
for in other prosecutions, and granted ac- 
cordingly ; so that it is now the established 
practice of the Court, that in all cases of 
misdemeanor, prosecutors are bound to 
enter into recognizances to prosecute. 

Thursday, November 8. 

Mr. J^jankie, the Advocate General, 
moved for a Rule to shew cause why a 
Criminal Information should not be hied 
against Mr. Buckingham, for the publica- 
tion of several articles and letters in the 
Calcutta Journal of the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 
6th of November instant, as tending to 
pervert the ends of justice ; to remove the 
cause of the libel now under prosecution 
by the Secretaries of Government from its 
proper forum, the Supreme Court, and 
make it matter of appeal to the public ; 
and as an attempt to warp or influence 
unfairly the minds of those who might 
compose the Jury, before whom the al- 
leged libel will be tried. Our reporter 
was not in Court at the commencement of 
this motion for the Rule j but the recol- 
lections of those who were present enable 
him to present the following brief report 
of what passed : — 

The libellous or objectionable parts 
enumerated by the Advocate General, as 
the ground of this new prosecution on 
the part of the Government, in addition 
to that of the Secretaries, were the fol- 
lowing : — 

In the paper of Hiursday, Nov, 1, the 
Editorial ^marks in page 1. In the 
same paper, page 4, the letter signed Sam 
Sobersides, and the letter signed Brevhyr, 
In the same paper, page 12, tiie letter 
signed Parenthesis, and the Editorial note 
on it. 

In the paper of Friday, Nov^ber 2, 
page 35, Ibe leti^ signed Brevissimus^ 

In the paper of Saturday, November 3, 
page 38, the letter signed A Public Func- 
tionary Non-Proseyuens. 

In paper.of Tuesday, November 6, 
the iettm* signed S})ectalor, with the quo- 
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tatiou from Mr. Windliam’s speech on the 
abuse of patronage in England. In tlie 
same paper, page 61, the letter signed 
Uichardt Pui)bSf on Gang>green or Morti- 
lication, addressed “ Dear Diabolo.*^ 

We could not learn whether the Sport- 
ing Inlelligence of Tim Pedigree was in- 
cluded in the list ; •>r whether it is intend- 
ed to wait for his second letter on the 
Matclies, said to be made up for furUier 
contests, tlie particulars of which are not 
yet ascertained. 

The foregoing, with this last exception, 
were represented by the Advocate Gene- 
ral as intending to pervert the natural 
channels of justice, &c. &c. &c., but the 
following is the report collected from those 
who were in Court at the time, as well as 
can be gathered, of his comment on the 
two last letters named, of Spectator and 
Richard Fithbs : — 

In commenting on tlie letter of Specta- 
tor^ ill the Journ^ of the 6th November, 
the learned Advocate remarked this pas- 
sage:— “ They fasten on a proposition 
that has been true since the days of 
Adam,*’.&c. &;c. The obvious meaning 
of which was, he said, that those who 
could not obtain redress by application to 
the Secretaries, should apply to the Edi- 
tor of the Calcutta Jounial. He main- 
tained that this was a libel on the Govern- 
ment, and was calculated to make an 
erroneous impression on the public mind. 
No Government w'as so easy of access, 
and he had knowm innumerable instances 
of persons making applications meeting 
with the readiest attention. The meaning 
of the letter was, that unless you have the 
ear of the Secretaries, application is in 
vain. Such insinuations must have a 
great effect on the public mind at the pre- 
sent time; because a prosecution for a 
libel being a great novelty here, every 
thing written on the subject was devoured 
with avidity. The writer of the letter pro- 
ceeded, he remarked, thus ; “ these strains 
(of Mr. Windham) are of a higher mood ; 
Uiese imputations are more grave, direct, 
and specific, than any to be found in Sam 
Sobersides; yet all England could not 
produce one man to prosecute the jour- 
nalists who printed Mr. Windham *s 
speech, much less twelve Grand Jurors to 
convict them for a libel.** This was evi- 
dently, he thought, a reflection on the 
Grand Jury, conveying the meaning, that 
in all England persons could not have 
been found to act as they had done. But 
whether it was an allusion to them, or was 
itself a good argumeut or not, was nothing 
to the purpose. Such arguments might 
be address^ to the Jury, but it was not 
proper that they ^lould be brought for- 
warf eittra-judidially to prejudice the pub- 
lic mind. , ‘ 

In papfef of fhe 6th (he con- 

tinued) there was a. letter headed Thick 
, Asiatic Journ, — No. 78. 
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— No Nkarer.” He did not exactlv 
understand the meaning of those words, 
unless they meant that it was best to keep 
stUi on the weatberga^e of the law^ how- 
ever near one might approach it. It 
began by saying a “ Club of persons arc 
suffering severely under a Gang-green.** 
Now, if their Lordships were fond of pun- 
ning, he %'i'ouJd tell them what he had 
lejirned from his friend, IVIr. Compton, 
who understood these matters as well as 
any one who ever studied that art. The 
Gang-green, it seems, signified persons 
dressed in green ; it might apply to the 
Secretaries, or It might apply to Dr. 
M‘Whirter, whom he had seen dressed in 
green, or to any other persons dressed in 
this manner, liut it also signifies that 
they were in a state of gangrene or morti- 
Jicatiouj on account, no doubt, of the tri- 
umph of the liberty of the press. But 
the letter proceeded, this Green-green 
* ‘ have u n ited. ’ ’ Now' their Lordships knew ’ 
that a short time before the proi'.ecutors 
had been called the “ United Secretaries *’ 
The letter went on, “ It is reported the 
Grand Jury have found a true bill against 
him under Ten Counts;*’ referring no 
doubt, to the bill found by the Calcutta 
Grand Jury. The writer says, “ I have 
been told, nay, I verily believe, that there 
are amongst these Ever- Greens some gen- 
tlemen of great worth and talents, and 1 
am sorry for it ; that is, I am sorry that 
any such gentlemen should lie found iu 
any such Association.’* For such lan- 
guage, the Learned Counsel contended, 
that the publisher sliould be prosecuted 
for contempt of Court. “ '^Fhis finding of 
the bill, it is said, is a serious allair, aiul 
it may be worth the pains to endeavour 
to ascertain, whether any are so situated 
as to have laboured under an insensible 
bias in favour of any one or more of the 
Club,'' The Learned Advocate continued 
in tills manner to the end of the letter ; 
concluding that no one could help think- 
ing tliat some individuals of the Grand 
Jury w'«re intended by these allusions, and 
if there were any gentleman in the Secre- 
tary’s Olnce to whom they applied, W'ho 
would not think tliat these were aimed at ? 
But the persons meant were not desig- 
nated, and the attempt to libel was so , 
strenuous, that in wishing to attack one, 
it was levelled at all. To go on in this 
manner, from day to day, was an attempt, 
he said, to defeat the cause of public jus- 
tice. Morning after morning, people’s 
feelings were lacerated, and appeal^ 
they must suffer in this manner till next 
sessions, unless their Lordslnps put a Stop 
to it. A person who took upon himself 
the odium of a prosecution to CoJreet iSife •' 
evil, did a meritorious public sertice, , ^ * 

he sustained those sfeaaults on ^ 

racter to save the reputation of 
able to bear or to repe! 
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like the plagues of Egypt, they accom> 
panied people in their chambers and in 
the field, whether they were at home or 
abroad. It was a proper case for a Cri- 
minal Information ; he could not take it 
before the Grand Jurj^, because jurors of 
every description were liable to be at- 
tacked. He did not remember any case 
where a person indicted for a libel went 
on in this manner from day to day, argu- 
ing bis own cause, prejudicing the public 
mind as to matter sub judice, and remov- 
ing the consideration of it from the pro- 
per forum to the tribunal of public opinion. 
He, therefore, moved for a Criminal In- 
formation against Mr. Buckingham, for 
obstructing the course of public justice, 
and he. did so, not so much on account 
of any individuals, as on behalf the pub- 
lic. 

Sr Macnaghten said, he had before 
expressed his doubts as to the right of the 
Court to grant Criminal Informations, 
and these ^ubts were now increased. He 
thought there should always be some way 
of proceeding in such cases as tliese, ori- 
ginating after the Grand Jury might be 
discharged, and it therefore appeared to 
him a very wrong practice to discharge 
tlie Grand Jury while the Criminal Court 
was sitting. Although tlie Grand Jury 
were not discharged, it would not he ne- 
cessary for them to attend daily in the 
Court ; but they might be called when 
wanted. He did not mean to make any 
declaration of his sentiments on this case, 
or to foreclose himself in any manner as 
to the judgment he should afterwards pro- 
nounce ; but he thought, that while a per- 
son was under one prosecution, no one 
would wish, unless it were absolutely ne 
cessary, to subject liim to another. 

The Advocate General did not think he 
could have applied to the Grand Jury, 
if it had been still sitting ; and cited the 
ca» of the King t>. Jolly, where an affi- 
^vit bad been presented, that Jolly, while 
was dbpending, was attempting 
®fn the mean time to prejudice the minds 
' of the Jury, and a Criminal Information 
Wits fitted. 

** F» Macnoghten did not argue as to 
■w^hether or not the Court of King's Bench 
would, in such a case as tiiis, grant a 
Criminal Information ; he merely ex- 
pressed a doubt as to the jurisdiction of 
this Court, and whether they could grant 
a Criminal Inforaiotion. He bad already 
declared fibat he did not pronounce any 
opinioli on the case, and he wished so to 
be understood. 

Tlie //bn. Chi^ JaaUce made some re- 
marks, the tenor of wfaiefa we could not 
* collect. 

A rule was made to shew cause within 
eight days, why -a Criminal Information 
should not be granted against J, S. Buck- 
ingham, Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


Friday, Sept* Ifi. 

When the Judges had taken their seats 
on the Bench, 

Mr. Ferg;itsson, who was the leading 
Counsel for the Defendant, rose on the 
part of his client, to shew cause against 
the rule. In moving for that rule, the 
Advocate General, he observed, had en- 
tered very largely, and more than was 
usually done, ibto the reasons which grive 
rise to his motion, in which he should 
endeavour to follow him. That learned 
Gentleman had told their Lordships diat 
it was three years since the boon of the 
liberty of the press had been bestowed on 
India. He would tell them, however, 
that it was three years since the restric- 
tions formerly illegally imposed on that 
liberty had been removed by a statesman, 
and a friend of India, characterized by the 
liberality and magnanimity of his senti- 
ments, who had thus conferred an inesti- 
mable blessing on this country, which 
would cause him to be remembered with 
gratitude by future generations; for if 
there was any one blessing likely to be 
more productive than another of great 
and lasting benefit to India, it was cer- 
tainly that liberty of discussion, through 
the exercise of which every suggestion for 
its improvement, and the advancement of 
its interests, might be brought into the 
field of fair and open argument ; and if 
proved to be advantageous, adopted for the 
general good. He was ready to admit, 
that the liberty of tlie press was subject to 
some evils, although he regarded it as the 
greatest blessing that could be conferred 
on society ; but he knew of no boon that 
could be granted, which was capable of 
producing so many beneficial effects as 
this, by its bringing into discussion, and 
to the notice of the Government, an infi- 
nite number of subjects connected with 
the interests of this immense empire over 
which its sway extended, and with the 
amelimation of the condition of our Indian 
subjects. 

The Advocate General had gone so 
much into detail in his examination of 
the various publications on which the pre- 
sent motion was founded, that it would 
he a task of some length to follow him 
throughout the whole ; but he would en- 
deavour to notice at least the leading 
points on which fils learned friend had so 
severely animadverted in his former ad- 
dress to the Court for this Rule. Among 
other things, ffie Advocate General had 
told their Lordships, that it was impoerible 
to go about the common business of life, 
without being assailed with libels; he 
bad represented us as in a whispering gal- 
lery, whera every word is noted and made 
public. In saying this, his learned Friend 
must have alluded only to the chit-chat 
and gossiping tattle indulged in by the 
inhabitants of Calcutta about the affair* 
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of the day, when taking their evening it did exist, was a matter of high trust 
drives on the course or elsewhere ; such and responsibility, which rfiould not be ex- 
expressions could not allude to any thing ercised, but on occasions that imperatively 
connected with his client ; for whatever called for it. He did not see that any su<^ 
may be the freedom with which public occasion had yet arisen, and he hoped that 
matters have been discussed, he was no such occasion would ever occur, nor 
ready to assert, that no press on earth did he believe that it would be ever exer- 


was more pure from private scandal and an 
exposure of the secrets of domestic life, than 
the Calcutta Journal : he knew of nothing 
indeed, that could bear out or justify 
any man in speaking of that paper as the 
common vehicle of slander. The astound- 
ing question, “ Have you seen the paper 
to-day ?” said by the Learned Advocate 
tube so trouUesome and offensive, might 
generally be resolved into this; “ Have 
,vc*M sport goring which the Bull has 
tliis morning giv^n the Jpurnal, or the 
baiting that, the Editor of the Journal 
has,giv€ai .the Bull?” For it had been 
a contest between two Editors, in which 
they had bestow ed on each other language 
sufficiently severe and vituperative ; but 
the public had been mere spectators ^ the 
contest, and the attacks w^ere not upon 
tliem. His client, instead of being a stirrer 
up of strife, and a disturber of the peace 
and quiet of society, had, indeed, generally 
been attacked first ; yet he must confess 
that he never declin^, nor did he ever 
shew himself unequal to the contest. But 
his Learned Friend, the Advocate General, 
knew nothing of all this, for he saw^ no 
paper but the India Gazette, the reading 
of w'hich, from beginning to end, was all 
the knowledge he had of tlie new s of the 
day. The public, how ever, need not be 
annoyed by going tlirough all the contro- 
versies of the Editors, or consider them 
as a public grievance ; for as this formed 
but a small portion of their papers, com- 
pared with the whole, those who disliked 
it might save themselves the trouble of 
the pc rusal. But as to attacks on private 
character, with which his client had been 
so unjustly charged, there w as no libel, no 
scan^l, no vituperation, that had not been 
poured out by others on his client, who was 
himself tlie chief, nay almost the only suf- 
ferer from that abuse of the press, of 
which he had been so groundlessly ac- 
cused. 

The discussion which had given rise 
to this action, had arisen in consequence 
of a question started, and long and warm- 
ly dii^uted, by very unlearned persons, he 
thought, as to the power of the Governor 
General to transmit without trial, British 
suljjects licensed to reside iu India. Giv- 
ing his^ opinion as b la\^er, h^e must say 
thathe,ffiought there vvas no doubt of the 
existeucepf the power to transmit persons 
lij^eused to reside i ^d _ persons .residing 
in.kn^ withpj|it a license were in a legal 
copimitting a miscienieanor every 
day, whip^tlie Jbcweveiji overlooked. 

9C.ti:apsnu^sioi3, altjjpugh 


cised, as long as the Government of In- 
dia was in the hands of its present rulers. 
Such a power had been vested in the 
Government, because a monopoly of the 
trade of the country having been given to 
the East India Company, all others were 
considered as interlopers, who should be 
removed from the country if their conduct 
was obnoxious to the servants of the Com- 
pany. But this powder of transmission, 
like the powrer of the servants of the Grown 
during the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, and every other discretionary 
power, could not be exercised wi^out 
high responsibility, and was not |to be,u^ed 
on slight occ£isions. In botli these trusts, 
the ends of justice were to be satisfied, 
and not defeated; and no lawyer would 
deny but that wrongs, occasioned by the 
undue exercise of this or any other purely 
discretionary power, would be heard and 
redressed. He repeated, however, his 
conviction, tliat for offences through the 
press, such a pow^er would never be exer- 
cised, as long as the present ruler of In- 
dia w^as at the head of its Government. 
On tills question of transmission, as it 
was called, the discussion arose ; and ffis 
client was of opinion, in which he (the 
Learned Counsel) fully agreed with him, 
that a trial by a jury of his countrymen 
was better than any man’s discretion, how- 
ever high and exalted, and how'ever illus- 
trious his character might be. When his 
client knew that he was to be tried by a 
jury, he rejoiced that he and all others 
who entertained the same opinion with 
himself had gained so proud a triumph 
over the advocates of summary transmis- 
sion ; and that, after all that bad been 
said, a jury w as resortei^to at last, as dm 
only legal and proper tribunal for trying 
offences through the press. He, therefore, 
expressed his content and satisfaction that^ 
instead of any other ♦ribunal, his case was 
to he tried by a of his countiyrmen. 

He had argued thus wdth bis opponents : 
“ You, John Bull, and your followers, 
think you are supporting Government, 
and maintaining opinions countenanced 
by the authorities here. You say that 
the discretion of tlie Governor General 
is the only fit and proper tribunal for the 
consideration of libels ; but I tell you 
tto a common Jury of our countrymen 
is mucli better ; and what is the result? 
Why, the very Government that you think 
you are supporting, are of my way. of 
thinkii^ ; for they send me, not ta the 
discretion of the Governor General, imt 
to VC’' - Jurv wiiich \gu , ‘ . It 
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was thus that his client made, what to 
other men would have appeared an evil, 
a matter of triumph and victory, having 
ali his mind bent upon the question of 
dispute, and forgetting his own peculiar 
situation as being made perilous by the 
illustration of his argument. In short, 
the whole was a warfare of words, in which 
victory was sought for, and as far as ar- 
gument could be illustrated by fact, the 
party contending for the superiority of the 
Jury had no doubt obtained it. 

He knew that his Xicarned Friend, the 
Advocate General, in advising this pro- 
secution, was actu^ed by that spirit of 
honour and integrity, which disting u ‘shed 
him in his private as well as professional 
conduct ; but in pronouncing the pas- 
sages that he had selected to be libellous, 
it was merely a lawyer’s opinion, and he 
as well as any other man was liable to 
error. The prosecution was said to be on 
the part of the Government and of tlie 
public, and not of the individuals who 
had preferred the former bill of indictment ; 
but there could be no such distinction, 
as the offence was stated to have been 
committed against them ; and the great 
error was, that no affidavit had been put 
in, negativing the charges said to have 
been made against them. If an affidavit 
was put in to prove that they had been 
charged unjustly, then he might be suc- 
cessful in obtaining his criminal informa- 
tion : but this had not been done. A 
fact which was palpable and tangible had 
been asserted, that a number of persons 
had united together to write down the 
Editor of the Calcutta Journal, and hav- 
ing failed in tlie attempt, they had then 
united in instituting t hi s prosecution. 
This was a fact capable of a distinct disa- 
vowal, and which they were bound to 
negative, before they could come into 
Court, and ascribe improper motives to 
his client. 

Sir Francis Macnagktcn here made an 
observation fromrthe Bench, which we 
could not accurately collect Mr. Fer- 
gusson, however, thanked the Learned 
Judge for reminding him of a point, which 
he might have otherwise passed over. He 
had intended to resolve the consideration 
of the question before the Court into 
three points ; the allegeil attempt to in- 
fiuence the petty Jury ; the assumed as- 
persions on the Grand Jury ; and the sup- 
posed imputations on the motives of the 
original prosecutors of the indictment ; but 
before he entered more at large into these, 
he said he w'ould bestow a few observa- 
tions on the objection which arose in his 
mind as to the jurisdiction of the Court, 
or its power to grant criminal informations 
against individuals in cases of libel, 

Mr. Fergusson, in pursuing this topic, 
quoted largely from various statutes, as 
well as the charter of the Company, ac- 
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company! ng his quotations with argument 
and comment as he went along ; but in 
this it was impossible to follow him with 
that minute accuracy, which dry matters 
of law and perjietual reference to section 
and clause requires. We shall endeavour, 
however, to give the leading points to 
which lie referred. In opening this ques- 
tion of the juri^'diction of the Court, he 
asked their Lordships if they really pos- 
sessed the pow’-er of granting criminal in- 
formations ? This W'as called the King s 
Court, but it was not the first that had 
been established in India, although no 
other regular King’s Court had been es- 
tablished with all the powers that this 
possesses. There had been a King’s Court 
in India since the days of George I. The 
Mayor’s Court of Calcutta was as much 
a King’s Court as that sitting at the Old 
Bailey. This would account for the word 
‘‘ information” inserted In the Act ol Par- 
liament, he thought inadvertently in con- 
junction with the w'ord “ indictment.” 
But this word “ information,” if not used 
inadvertently, must have another meaning, 
and could not refer to criminal informa- 
tions. For the power of granting them 
was not conferred upon their Lordships 
by the Act of Parliament (13th Geo. IIL), 
nor was it granted by the letters patent, 
issued in pursuance of that Act for the 
erection of the Court. Their Loidships 
w'ere endued with some, but not with all 
the powers of the Court of King’s Bench ; 
they were to be guided by the practice of 
that Court where they had no positive 
rules to guide them. 

Sir F. MacJiaghten observed, that their 
proceedings were not guided by the Court 
of King’s Bench, except as a Court of 
Oyer and Terminer, 

Mr, Fergussori acquiesced in the just- 
ness of this observation, as to criminal 
matters ; but he meant in respect to civil 
matters. The Act of Parliameni (13th 
Geo. III.), which authorized the erection 
of a Court at Calcutta, did not actually 
constitute tliis Court, but empowered the 
King to constitute it. 

The Hcn^ Chief Justice observed, that 
although the Act did not constitute the 
Court, yet it directed tliat the Court when 
constituted should possess such powers 
as there specified. 

Mr. Fcfgusson did not imagine tliat the 
Act of Parliament conferred on the Court 
which it empowered tlie King to erect, 
any powers hut such as should actually 
be granted to it by the letters patent. And 
although the charter said that this Court 
should have all civil, criminal, admiralty, 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, this did not 
mean that it should have more power 
than is actually and specially granted to 
it by the charter; and their Lordships 
had not ail the jurisdiction of these Courts 
as no Act of Farlicimcnt had bestowed 
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it upon them. In speaking of the Mayor’s 
Court, the word information” in this 
sense did not occur ; they were to try 
cases by “ information,” but it was such 
an information as occurs in a popular ac- 
tion, before a Court of Oyer and Tenniner. 
The charter gives a direct power to the 
Court to try such cases as should come 
before it, by all such ways and means as 
were in use j and the w^ord information, 
which did not occur till the establishment 
of the Supreme Court, must have meant 
‘'Ome of these ways and means used in 
the Mayor’s Court. The 36th clause of 
the charter, after declaring, that from and 
after tlie proclaiming of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, tlie authority given 
to the Mayor’s Court by the former charter 
should be abated, goes on to say, ‘‘ nor 
shall any indictment, information, action, 
suit, cause, or proceeding,” depending, 
in the said Mayor’s or other Court of Oyer 
and Terminer, be abated or annihilated, 
but the same shall be transferred to the 
Supreme Court, and then the Supreme 
Court is authorised to proceed in “ all 
such indictments, informations,” &c. be- 
longing to suitors “of the said Mayor’s 
Court of Calcutta, or the said Court of 
Oyer and Terminer,” &c. Tue word “in- 
formation,” here could apply only to such 
informations as had been instituted before 
the IVIayor’s Court, or the Court of Oyer 
and Terminer, such as had been used in 
these Courts before they w'ere abolished, 
and could not possibly refer to criminal 
informations of that description granted 
by the Court of King’s Bench. The 
same association of words “ indictments 
and informations,” and which seemed to 
Icllow in regular train whenever one was 
introduced, as was generally the case in 
drawing up Acts of Parliament, lest any 
thing should be omitted, occurred in tlie 
32d clause of the charter. The Court is 
empowered to allow or deny the appeal 
of the paiiy pretending to be aggrieved;” 
but this clause, instead of giving any 
countenance to the interpretation wished 
to be put upon the word information, 
evidently referred to appeal cases, and 
not to criminal informations. In siipjiort 
of this, lie quoted from the tw'o preceding 
clauses of the charter (30 and 31), w hich 
grant the power of appealing from the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, under 
certain restrictions and qualifications, the 
part]/ being obliged to pray the Court for 
leave to appeal, and to pay or perform (or 
give security for paying and performing) 
any sum of money or duty aw'arded against 
him. The word, therefore, could refer 
to no informations but these popular ac- 
tions, to which he had been alluding, 
which were tried by a Jury wlien the Court 
was acting as a Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, which the Supreme Court is con- 
stituted by the 19th clause of the charter. 
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By this clause, their Lordships were em- 
powered “to summon Juries, to inquire 
by the oaths of good and sufficient men, of 
all treasons,” &c. ; to summon the Bridsb 
subjects resident in Calcutta, “ as a Grand 
Jury or Inquest but, unlike the Court 
of King’s Bench, they had no power to 
summon Juries, except as a Court of Oyer 
and Terminer; they had no commission 
of Nisi Pnus, nor as a Court of Assize, 
The JIo7i, Chief Justice observed, that 
the 14th clause of the statute (1 3th Geo- 
III.), and the 1 3th of tlie charter, were 
general clausc?s, granting the Court all 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

Mr. Fergusson granted it ; but how ? 
As a Court of Oyer and Terminer and jail 
delivery. Clause 3 2d, authorizes the Court, 
in all indictments, informations, and cri- 
minal suits and causes w^hatsoever, to re- 
fuse the appeal of the party aggrieved ; but 
appeal and cei'tiora ri were terms that might 
have been used indiscriminately. One 
clause (34th), on w^hich he strongly relied, 
as supporting his interpretation of the 
meaning of the word information, w'^ 
that which exempted the Governor Gene- 
ral, the IMcmbers of Council, and Justices 
of the Supreme Court from arrest, except 
in cases of treason or felony, and enacting 
that the Court slioiild not be competent 
to “ hear, try, and determine any indict- 
ment or information” against them. Now 
the Governor General might offend, and 
in former times nothing was more likely, 
by receiving corrupt gifts or loans from 
the native Princes ; he hoped it was no 
libel to say so now, as it was so long 
ago ; and tlierc might, therefore, be infor- 
mations against him. The charter, there- 
fore, meant to guard against tliis. 

The Hon. Chief Justice observed, that 
taking such gifts had been made a misde- 
meanor, and they could not try the Go- 
vernor General in such a case, liecause 
they could not try him or tlie members of 
council for misdemeanors only. 

Mr. Fer^usso7i ^aid, athat there might 
be informations in such a case, because 
the party making the gift might sue. But 
he contended that the w'ord “ information,” 
thus incidentally mentioned, could not 
make the law% when the pow’er of proceed- 
ing in that manner had not been distinct- 
ly and specifically granted ; though, if 
followed up by a number of precedents, 
he admitted that in time it might become 
law. The Company had been advised 
to give the Advocate General the power 
to file informations ex-ojficio in the case 
of witnesses residing at a great distance 
(100 miles) from Calcutta, for the more 
convenient administration of justice. There 
were very few' cases in whicli they had 
proceeded by information; the King*?*. 
JVIatthew Law', for sending a challenge to 
Mr. Ricketts; and tlicrc was the case of 
the King Coi*, also f’oi sending a chal- 
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leage to Moreil. Sir Robert Chambers 
h|id stilted his opinion on the law of the 
in a book written by liim, at great 
i^ngtli* ycry ingeniously arguing the case 
faigiselTy as if talking to another per- 
't^u^ “ It may be said so and so 
in favour of this side of the question, 
it paay be answered on the other hand ; 
ggain it may be replied to that, &c/* 
his final conclusion of this debate is, 
be does not know if the Court has 
the power to grant criminal informations 
or not, and be lays it down as a fixed 
principle that unless such a power were 
specially given, the incidental mention 
of it could not establish it. Besides this, 
even if their Lordships liad the power of 
granting the information when applied for, 
they bad no officer who had power to 
fije such an Information. This power was 
originally vested in the Master of the 
Crown Office, who could issue them on 
all occasions ; hence the greatest evils 
arose from harassing and malignant pro* 
secutions ; and to restrain him in the ex> 
creise of this dangerous power, it was 
enacted that he should not issue tliem but 
with the permission of tlie Court of King’s 
Bencli. But their Lordships had no such 
officer as this. The clerk of the crown, 
Mr. Lewen, could not, nor the Advocate 
(general himself : for although in some 
respects he represented and exercised the 
functions, yet not all but only a few 
scattered attributes of the Attorney Ge- 
neral had fallen on the shoulders of his 
turned Friend. He trusted that for 
these reasons their Lordships would refuse 
the rule, and let the case go to the proper 
inquest, the Grand Jur 5 \ 

Having said thus much on the qxiestion 
of the jurisdiction, he would return to 
the division of the question which he had 
originally proposed to Inmsclf to observe. 

His Learned Friend, tlie Advocate Ge- 
neral, in moving for the rule, had imposed 
on himself a severe task, as well as on 
him (Mr. Fergus^on). In tlie extensive 
field which he had gone over, he had said 
tir<^ w&re not less than twenty libels, and 
he (Mr. Fergusson) did not mean to as- 
Mrt, tliat there might not be libels or 
libellous matter in the passages he had 
in \'iew ; he admitted that many of them 
were indiscreet, imprudent, and even im- 
mqper publications; but if their Lord- 
should send his unfortunate client 
b^ore a petit jury as a lilwller, against 
U^dmf they, the Judges of the Supreme 
^<iiirt, haa pronounced their opinions, he 

S have no hope of escape, while by 
g the tAse to the Grand Jury, the 
as wdl as his client, would 
fair advantage that they couhl 
3esffe’i 

Gcncrars charge ao'ainst 
itself into three f^ds : 


Jury ; 2d. To intimidate future Grand Ju- 
ries, by reflecting on tlie conduct of the 
past ; and 3d. An attack on the prosecu- 
tors of the action now' pending. In an- 
swer to these three charges, he would en- 
deavour to shew, by reference to the pas- 
sages cited as libellous, that his learned 
friend was not borne out in liis opinion 
on the charges. Tlie Petit Jury were men- 
tioned in the paper of November 1, in the 
article headed “ General Summary ;* and 
they w'ere again mentioned in the letter 
headed Parenthesis on Sobersides,” in 
page 12, and in page 4 under the head 

Champion upon Sobersides.” These 
were all the places in w hich the Petit Jury 
was even mentioned, and these formed 
the sum and substance of the Advocate 
Generars charge of an attempt to influence 
them in tlieir decisions on the epming trial. 

Now', the “ General Summary,” page 1, 
was published the day afler the Bill was 
found by the grand jury, and had reference 
as well to that as to the discussions tliat 
had previously been agitated, concerning 
the comparative excellence of these two 
modes of curing offences through the press, 
Summary Transmission, and Trial by Jury. 
He sets out with a complaint, said the 
learned counsel, of the incessant occupa- 
tion w'hicli has been entailed on him by 
the prosecution then pending ; and no 
doubt, said Mr. I'ergusson, the complaint 
is fully justified ; for wdiat with tlie inter- 
ruptions of the idle, of those w'ho have 
nothing to do, and tliose who have nothing 
to say, I can well believe tliat the time of 
my client was fully taken up. Here, then, 
tliere is no libel. Further, Mr. Bucking- 
ham says, For our cause, we are willing 
to confide it to the breast of our country- 
men, the ‘ Twelve Common Tradesmen 
of Calcutta,’ to suppose w hom capable of 
judging an affair of such importance to 
the State, as an allusion even to the con- 
duct of any of its public functionaries, 
w’as treated as a flagrant and enormous 
libel.” Nowhere, their Lordships might 
be apt to suppose tlie expression “ Twelve 
Common Tradesmen,” was originally Mr. 
Buckingham’s ; but it w'as not so. His 
client was, as before observed, In few 
instances the aggressor, and he certainly 
had not been so at least in this instance. 
Hie expression was taken, in fact, from 
John Bull ; and as a proof of it, it is 
printed w'ithin inverted commas, and the 
reader is referred by a note to tlie letter 
of Mr. A., which had been published in 
that paper of September 28th. John Bull 
had thrown the “ Twelve Common Trades- 
men” at Aw head, and he only meant to 
tlirow them back again at his own. 

The Advocate GcneraL — *^ At w'hose?” 

Mr. Fergusson . — “ At John Bull’s to 
lie sure ; not at yours ! ” But, the learned 
Counsel obser\ ed, his friend the Advocate 
General tnfly m a hcl^etes ; 
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had never seen the John Bull, or the 
Hurkaru, or any other paper but the 
India G^ette ; for if he had, so as to have 
known something about tlie discussion in 
question, he certainly never would have 
asked for a rule to file the present informa- 
tion. He here quoted from the John Bull 
of the 28tli of September the following 
passage : 

“ From all this, one would be inclined 
to imagine, that the said mariner at pre- 
sent residing by indulgence in Calcutta, 
as the Editdr and Proprietor of a Newspa- 
per, entered into no covenant or agreement 
with the EasUlndia Company at all ; or if 
he did do so, that he has now entirely 
forgotten it. He considers himself ‘en- 
gaged,’ he says, in a certain ‘ cause,* 
over which the local authority has no lawful 
control. He opposes the discretion vested 
in the Governor General by law, to the 
law itself, and blushes, he says, for those 
* who hold the Laws to be superior to 
Discretion.* He talks of ‘ tlie pU 7 i^ 
hands that are now stretched forth to arrest 
the progress of knowledge and of intellect,* 
(as if he alone, and not the Government, 
were the only competent judge of what 
would advance or retard them), and he 
evidently insinuates that the privilege en- 
^stedto the Governor General, for the 
purpose of controlling the conduct of per- 
sons resorting here, witli or without license, 
is an arbitrary despotic privilege, and that 
it would be more advantageous and ju- 
dicious to entrust it to the discretion of 
Twelve Common Tradesmen of Calcutta. 
The judgment and discretion of the Gover- 
nor General in Council, as to what con- 
cerns the tranquillity and welfare of the 
country, might, he thinks, be dangerous. 
Entrust these matters, says he, to a Cal- 
cutta Jury, and we shall be safe ! They 
are the legitimate guardians of the Indian 
empire.** — John Bull. 

“ Aye, to Twelve Common Tradesmen 
of Calcutta,” retorts the Editor of the 
Journal upon him, “ You deride my opi- 
nion, that the proper tribunal for trying 
offences through the press is ‘ Twelve 
Common Tradesmen of Calcutta,’ but, 
I say so still ; I would rather be tried by 
Twelve Common Tradesmen, than be sent 
on board ship accompanied by a file of 
musqueteers.** And I (continued the learn- 
ed Counsel) say so too ! “ Is this advo- 

cate of lilierty (the writer in the John 
Bull proceeds) ignorant, that the Presi- 
dent in Council has succeeded to all the 
power of the Soobadar of Bengal, who 
acted as a despotic sovereign ? And that 
the legislature have expressly declared their 
intention to establish an undefined power 
in the Council ?’* Here’s a defender of 
liberty for you ! He contends that the 
Governor General is the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Suraj-u-Dowlab, and as a despo- 
tic sovereign with a Council of unde- 


fined powers, has consequently the rigtft 
of confining people to be suffocated ttr 
deatlt in the black hole, and all the rest 
of it ! ! ! His learned friend (who read 
only the India Gazette) had not seen 
This writer would be a very good subject 
of the Ottoman empire, and there be would 
leave him. His client repelled such sla- 
vish doctrines, and in his Journal of die 
1st of November, he says, “ Tlie British 
laws have constituted honest Juries as the 
only fit and proper guardians of the state, 
as far as libel is concerned ; and we now 
see that the united judgment of ‘ Twelve 
Common Tradesmen o/* Calcutta,' but late 
so foolishly derided, is held to be more 
just and more legal tlian anif man’s dis- 
cretion,*’ It is very true, ray Lord, con- 
tinued the Counsel, the British laws have 
constituted honest Juries, as the only fit 
and proper guardians of the state, as far 
as libel is concerned : so much so, indeed, 
that they liave taken away a great deal 
of the power tliat formerly belonged to 
Judges. 

The Honourable Chif Justice remark- 
ed, that tlie words “ Twelve Common 
Tradesmen of Calcutta,” being printed 
within inverted commas, was a proof that 
they were merely a quotation. 

Mr. Fergusson said, it was clear, even to 
a casual reader of the papers, that this cir- 
cumstance, and the note at the foot of the 
page, indicated a reference to something 
that had gone before, and related to a 
matter already in dispute. He should pass 
over, he said, the intermediate part of tlie 
“ General Summary,” relating to the asso- 
ciation which had failed to write his client 
down in the fair and open field of argu- 
ment and discussion, as he should come to 
consider that when he treated of the attack 
on the motives of the prosecutors. It was 
clear ^ough tliat they had not written him 
down yet j but of this he should speak by 
and by. He would now confine himself 
to the charge of attemuting to influence 
the Petit Jury ; and this “ General Sum- 
mary” contained almost all that had been 
cited as having that tendency. He would, 
therefore, read the concluding and the 
strongest passage on this subject t and 
what did it say ? "Why this, “ Let those 
who have to sit in judgment on our mo- 
tives and our de^s, bani^ from their 
minds all considerations but those of that 
pure and upright conduct which can alone 
acquit them at the bar of public opinion, 
before which they, and all men, stand ; 
and, knowing as we do, those motives to 
be pure, and those deeds intended for the 
benefit of the community at large, we 
have sufficient confidence in the integri^ 
of any ‘ Twelve Common Trad^men of 
Calcutta’ that may be summoned aa bur 
Judges, to believe that they will render us 
impartial justice, which is all that we re- 
quire at their handiJ.” This was relieil e». 
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111 # rtiiir‘iiggi i¥iftrd jiH in piirtfriiliir ; 
4»a^lnjgiBldjiot,4iswer.bhEeughoiit the 
attoadpt nua^ indeed 

that wa&^ver luely .tQ prejudice 
^ j toSn fltt^cg aiiy. Calcutta Jury t^t could 
«ta^xiihioxiedi^-i^ . 

^ HitleaiBed Pnend-Md toM their Xiord- 
^dii^tfaat larwasuot avcare that persons at 
afte&aj^osecution had been insti- 
'^ttttcd, ewer ilistiussed the niorits of the ease 
paading the. trial ; luit he would like very 
ksQo^ of. .the 

>d|ieft^iigviOlp^puf£k, was silent pending 
eas^Sk^s^kich he {dreaded his own cause 
aiydUn^ 


and was acquit- 
>'-€^nq^hdn of discussions in the 
Dai,^Bi^ati^ paper, was read, uugfat 
natt|i«l .enough; but were the Hur- 
^Mrum^the ,hdm l^U to go on from day 
4 |WKd^ i^itailii^. Editor of the Journal, 
>%W|i«achfn^dns ^pciples, blackening bis 
-«tilWclMi 9 |acd hAimnn^ by every means in 
d^^poteer to, oe«to a. general prejudice 
*jHgafnet and Js he to be utterly 

skdown in this helplesa 
’^WRe^peited.and aasailed with all the fUtb 
fu^eas, like a man with his 
'dteuidstiBdaif^be pillory, and must he not 
^H^en IdfiMtentb even in his own defence ? 
^>#i>--hait’laidbie was not aware that it was 
>itteal^disctis 5 dte merits of such a case 
of Hbel» pending the trial : but even 
* 4 ^ it^^WRS iUegal, it was equally illegal on 
"<»th:ridirtt>ef question, and could not 
pMritted :to one and denied to the 
iddiunyx^our of justice. As to 
^^hiTdBiptewaaa^f* Twelve Common Trades- 
^Mch had been deemed so prejudi- 
suTGV 'that if in»te^ of that 
•yimkOf the word Ji£^ had been substitute 
-tcriftHiial it^rmatiem would have 
^Biovod ibr . against his client, and it 
4 bas' lesidnt etrident to alitbi^ the words 
Buit.even if they had been 
cipoimg the Jury to call 
Tradesmen?** He thought 
an spftellatlosL likely to be so 
jtfarftwft d, : The Advocate General^in sup- 
^^flMorhi s-BBotio%.ifaa<iquotedi.,the e^se of 
msmiug ^ofifie, and an .unfoitu- 
iliinferhigiegnied Eiiend’s pui- 
a justioe of itho peaces, was 
&r &.«idsd^eanor and 
'fttfc ^i^ti#?^aryiweregaiitg into the J^, 
htmddife tfa^ragbont^lhe 
'pHip 4 %ch wm^temdl comity 

liiad-blilw<orpita»ed a partiakm^d 
hli:^ase, and wete |mt 
'fH®*' ilk, 'miu Pili^ii’s iumds as they wore 
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would have been a case rh ^nt, .if Sir. 
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^uckiiigh^m ha^&nie.4qwit to the G^t 
House, ^ad , ^tribut^^,g^^£an^b^^r 
papers contaii&g ^ disAdrted^jiiew^ l^^e 
eas% 4 mong ^e Jurymen^^st -as 
were going, upon l^s tiW j at j^^ut 

his adverting to tl^^ mat^S jin 
daily j^uyicniijMi bo^ nq.resmWanceJo 
it*. .,Jhe tri^ of Jolifie was p^lponed, 
because, as Lord Kenyon expressed him- 
self, after the aiempts jqst made to mnu- 
‘ ence the rnihds of the Jury, Uie King, the 
prosecutor, could not have a fair trial. The 
band-bijf circulated was 'a vindicarion of 
the cpn^uct of IV^. Jbfifte^, and ascribed 
xnaftcious mqdves to the jprosecutors ; and 
Eord Kenyon jeefamd rightly, that if peo- 
ple were allowed to j)r4'judici‘ the minds of 
th? Jury, (it Uu: Lime when the case was to 
be pried, «ich a practice . would ind^d 
pokon the sources of public^ justice, J^ut 

this was done at the very Unae of trial, and 
therefore it did n^at resemble ]die 
present case^^^ yM this was the. stron^st 
case that could found; or if there Ti^ 
been another more f^ourwe, it would no 
doubt have been brought forward by 
Advocate General. Berides, the person 
in that case publi^ed a hand-bill evident- 
ly for the 7 )ery purpose of prejudicing 
the mind of the Jury, and for m other ; 
but his client had no need to make any 
apology for having published these article.^; 
it was his business to publish, and he was 
discussing, and publishing discussions on 
such questions daily, so that it w as hardly 
possible that he should not have said some- 
thing on his own case : and accordingly he 
did mention it, as had been seen in tlie 
article read, in which he speaks of it a 
little fervently, he confessed, towards the 
end,^ but still only as a man, who felt 
warmly, might be allowed to do. He 
says, I, who have been dally vilified and 
traduced, am now to be put upon iny 
trial ; I am willing to submi| to the deci- 
sion of a Jury of my couhtrypiep. ^ I 
want nothing but justice, and I wait with 
llio co.’ifideiil e.vpectatioM of obtetiung it on 
llji‘ dav of my 1 know [ am ifino- 

jlild I am All..' be SLC^I.fi^d 

I I J 
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nor, indeed, any thing aseerted in it more 
^WBX a well known truth. What was the 
aum and nxbslBiice of the letter ? Why 
merely this, that the prosecutors hi^ 
adept^ a mode of prosecution wluch pre- 
cluded all p<^ibUity of tl^ questicm of the 
truth or fiibduKKl of the supp<^ed ai^usa- 
tion i^ainst them being entered into ; and 
even this assertion was called for and oc- 
casioned solely by a letter which had ap- 
peared in the Hurkaru of the preceding 
day, signed C — , and which the learned 
counsel pronounced to be one of the most 
malicious libels that was ever composed or 
publidied. The writer of this letter had 
ms^ted, that the secretary were bound 
in duty to the Govemmenl^ to the public, 
and to theiDsdves, to go to a Court of Jus- 
tice, in order to justify themselves from 
tile accusations thrown out against them ; 
and, says Brevier, in reply to him, “ A 
pretty reason, this, truly ! why, if justifi- 
cation was their object, they would have 
chosen the mode of trial that admits of it ; 
but it is clear they do not aim at this, for 
they have chosen the very mode of pro- 
ceeding that shuts out justification altoge- 
ther.” This was the sort of answer given 
to shew the absurdity of the reasoning by 
which this C — *, in the Hurkaru, attempted 
to maintain his ground, 

Mr. Fergus son now proceeded to con- 
sider the accusation against his client, of 
reflecting on the Grand Jury. He knew 
no rule that exempted the acts of a Grand 
Jury firom temperate and reasonable dis- 
cussion. It would be very strange indeed, 
if they of all other men enjoyed such a 
privilege. In a case where a person was 
found guilty of an offence, as of murder or 
robbery, for instance, the evidence of which 
depended on a number of complicated 
facts, the whole of which was known to 
no one individual, not to the accused him- 
self, and when the Jury could decide only 
by the evidence before them, it would be 
indecent in such a case to discuss tiie accu- 
racy of their finding a BUI, done accord- 
to the best of their judgment. But a 
case of libel was very dmerent ; for in this 
ti^re was no secret, no facts that bore upon 
thecase but such as were accessible to every 
person, sim^ any body might purchase 
aDdrcad the Ubel its^; amino discussions 
«r comments ccmld in any way or manner 
alter tile nature or tenor oi the passage to 
be produced in Court as tiie alleged libel 
ffur the consideration of ti^ Jury. When 
they had met together, all that the Grand 
Jury had to do, was to decide merely on 
the oonatmetiod of a pass^e in a pub- 
Ito aewspap^ ; ti^y assemble, «id one 
asks tiw otifeer, first, Have yod seen the 
pafitf?** And next, whetiim’he oemriders 
such and su<^ a pmsage or 

not ? As for the indictmei^ itseh^ it is in 
all pnibdhdiQF not read «t aB, par^mkirly 
such aa awfidinstniateat m 4^ tamqiual- 
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led as it was in its dimensions. If rand it 
an, ha understood tiwt it wnttimfMClitn 
of tiie Grand Jury, on suds occaw aq a, to 
reliete endi otiier, rea^ng by tiara% «•§ 
that they read by tha yard, oi iknt %■! 
by two : a mode of riding whadb^ ean* 
sidering the number of pages quoted m 
the grounds of this itow proOecutson, ONiVAd 
lie very necessary indeed to get tiirou|dt it- 
Ibe Advocate General had referred to 
the letter in page 25 of tiie .journal-, hftiA- 
ed “ Grand Jury,” to prove Im charge 
that there had been an itttempt to tntify 
the past, and to intimidate all fntara 
Grand Juries. He, A&. Feigusson, on 
reading that letter, which he would re- 
peat to the Court, could find no such 
thing in it. It began by saying, “ it it 
rumoured, that afWr a stormy debate, 
which lasted tUl a late hour yesterday 
afternoon, a small majority of Grand 
Jury were prevailed on, not without great 
difficulty and strenuous effints, to r e t ur n 
a True Bill on the matter of the Uiiilad 
Secretaries versus Buckingham.” HciO 
was surely no ground for prosecution. In- 
deed, the whole of these letters were 
merely a number of squibs and rackets 
that different writers had let off at each 
other ; though his learned Friend willed 
to persuade their Lordships that the Gn- 
vernment-house w as in danger of besBg 
blown up : the dome of if, indeed, was 
off alrcEidy, but he thou^t they ware 
going to demolish it altogether, and to 
make an attack on Fort Wilham at the 
same time. “ A stormy debate !” thto 
was, he recollected well, a favomite p hi— i 
at the time of the French revolution, when, 
in every gazette, one was told of vne 
seance orageuse ; but, as in this case, the 
storm was not a storm from without, but 
a storm within. So it is said, that 
there were strenuous efforts ; but it Janot 
said that improper or illegal etitots ware 
used, or any influence exerted by people 
from without : but it means merely strong 
arguments among themselves. Ajid why 
should things not be ^xserted in a news- 
paper which are the common topic of oott* 
versation, and known to every boify ? He 
himself (Mr. Fergusson) had heard ef 
such and such things occurring in the 
Jury-room ; though he had not been a 
spectator, he had been at least an audHtor, 
a^that very lately, of a** stormy defaet%’* 
while sitting in tbk place (tiie bar of ffto 
Supreme Court) waiting for a verdict. 
People weic constantly coming and tdUng 
him, while the Jury were coxnultin^ Ibe 
progress of thriir deliberatums, Ooe 
wo^d say, they (the Jury) ne toty 
mudi divided ; there is a keen delMto;..#r 
such a persem stands out.^ ** 

I s^; md if on my side^ 
dever feltow, 1 hi^ he wiU toftobtoiir 
the cesl^” 8te, he. Tbaa ww 
ceeumsg «ray dtov tor wieite ifiiif toto 
VoL. 3Hn. 4 P 
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f 9 r 1)660 tiiouglrt pr<^ to 

irove ibf a cnmwal fiifonnatibn against 
hi%d\ 9 nt^^ Tl^ le^ (p. 25) goes on to 
say, experienced in tnis 

pjrejiiinm^ hoped, is 

<^,y th^ preciirsof to the greater difficulties 
that await the Holy League in the further 
pi^ogress of their operations,*' That the 
prosecutors were leagued, together was 
true he hoped they would not be offended 
a^t j^ng called Holy-, and being classed 
Francis, Frederick, and Alexander, 
for the list of the Grand Jury, called 
ip this letter, why the motive for ihat call 
might be simply this, it might, in fact, 
amount to saying, “ I, tlie writer, having 
some doubts of the capacity of seme of 
th(^ who occasionally form Grand Juries, 
wish to see the names of those who found 
thpt to be libellous which is not libellous, 
that I may judge of their capability of 
deciding correctly.** After all, was it 
libellous to say what many people believed, 
that the Grand Jury had decided that to 
be^.a libel, which was in fact no libel. 
Notwithstanding, he was not defending 
th? discretion of publishing these letters : 
they might be indiscreet and improper 
publications, but he contended that there 
WJK no proof of malignity of intention, 
or of a desire to influence the Petit Jury, 
or tlia^ danger of poisoning the sources of 
lustice which had been pretended. If 
people were so thin-skinned that they could 
pot bear these squibs and effusions in tlie 
new^apers, was the common course of 
procedure by indictment to he abandoned 
on their account, and recourse had to the 
e^raordinary mode of criminal informa- 
tion,? 

'Ihe l^ned Counsel then proceeded to 
comment on the Iptter of Spectator, headed 
‘f Lite!,** in page 59 of the Journal, 
which^ he observed, was intended to shew 
what latitude of discussion was tolerated 
ip England on the conduct of public men, 
cqpipafed with that soreness of feeling dis- 
{^jqd here. Heodid not mean to contend 
that every thing published in England 
against iTiiiilsters. and otlier men, 

%vas to be tolerated here; but, there was 
something far more objecfionaldc, those in- 
fauious, tliose diabolical attackt on private 
character, tliuf had for sosrie time past dis- 
graced a cer^n portion of the press in 
England, an abuse of the liberty of the 
so horrible, th^t a parallel to it could 
life .found in any country; he meant 
irfiirnonc nVtncV*’’ o*’ private charac- 
ter in thi* .lolin Itiill of l!r;.'land, which 
Y^i TO a <lLgrire to all w!'o encouraged 
1^0 Vvr'.sor f>!*t!.e lelU'f m qflesHon 
qurticcf’*(||::e p.esages from 
uli ‘;!u a the freedom ' of 
fc'inMrlc at lu- r.e oif “pdrflib 

'mf'n. ■ " tCqdiiihr can eii i ed (he gn'o"!'- 
the 'insjiifiaUle ■'j'f:!. 
rity , 'fii oMl jps <1 i ir cjlan 1 rhs 


from merit or services, that wc often sec 
in persons in liigh official stations when 
providing for themselves, their relations, 
or dependants.** These were the words 
of Mr. Windham, himself a Secretary, as 
to public men. And the writer of the 
letter then observes, These strains are of 
a higher mood ; these imputations are 
more grave, direct, and specific, than any 
to be found in Sam Sobersides; yet all 
England could not produce one man to 
prosecute the journalists who printed Mr. 
Windham’s speech, much less twelve 
Grand Jurors to convict them of a libel.” 
Now this was certainly true, for no per- 
son thought the reporters of this speech, 
or the autlior of it, deserving of prosecu- 
tion ; no bill was presented, and conse- 
quently no bill was found by any Grand 
Jury. 

He next came to the consideration of 
the letter (page 61), signed Richard Fubbs, 
headed “ Thice — no Nearer,” One wri- 
ter in the public papers, he observed, had 
signed himself Brevis, another Brev.'or, 
and a third Brevissimus^ so this letter 
might well be called Squibissimus. It 
begins thus 

»< »Tisgo5d 

Which buys admittance; oft it duib; yea, and 
makes 

Diana*s rangers false them selves^— yield up 
Their deer to the stand of the stealer; and Uis 
gold 

Which makes ihe true man killed and saves the 
thief.” 

But he understood his friend, the Adfo- 
cate General, did not object to tliis, be- 
cause it was from Shakespeare, for whom 
he had particular regard. The letter pro- 
ceeded, “ It is said that a club of persons 
who are suffering under an incurable 
Gangreen This immediately led his 
learned friend, by association, to Dr. Mac 
Whirter, and other persons besides, whom 
he had happened to see dressed in green, not 
men “ in Kendal Green.” Blit really,’ if 
this letter were a libel on any body, it was 
on the heed printer of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal, whom it scandalized with the appella- 
tion of Diabolo ! “ It is also currently re- 
ported (says the writer to this dear Diabolo) 
that a majority of the Grand Jury have 
found a True Bill against him (your mas- 
ter) under ten counts.** Was it not true 
that a Bill had been found undet ten 
counts? and, perhaps, such a Bill was never 
before counted out to any body. “ T have 
been told (Says the writer), nay, I verily 
believe, tiiat are ahiong these Even* 

gr^ns some gentlemen of real worth and 
talents ; ahd Fam sorry for h.” W'a^it 
any libd to talk of men in green ? He 
had 'heatd that Chinese Mat^arins weire 
distin^i^ed by the number of their but- 
tons, but he did not know flbiat green wks 
tl^ di^tibctrrecblour of any class of ’men 
aihohg life, indeed, FalstnflfVfffd 
tfic rtHs-begofteti knavmfn 
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Kendal Green,” of whom he says, during 
the contest on Gad*s-hill, “ What, ye 
knayes ! young men must live : you are 
Grand Jurors are ye ? We’ll jure ye, 
i’faith.” The next time this play was acted 
at Chowringhee, these passages, he sup- 
posed, would be struck out as libellous; 
as, if it were not done, the Advocate Ge- 
neml might say, the expression Kendal 
Green is palpable, and can apply to none 
but the secretaries to Government 1 This 
was what the Advocate General called one 
of the most wncked and dangerous libels 
that had been published. But as to the 
gentlemen of real worth and talents, sup- 
posed to be among these Ever-greens, the 
writer says, “ I am sorry for it ; that is, I 
am sorry any such gentleman should be 
found in any such association.” But this 
was mere matter of opinion ; he was sorry 
for it, another might be glad of it, and a 
tliird care nothing at all about the matter. 
However, these expressions, if at all ob- 
jectionable, did not belong originally to 
the Calcutta Journal. They were mere 
quotations from another paper, the John 
Bull of Thursday, November the 1st. 
Here is the passage of one Mr. Touch- 
stone, whose words had been merely re- 
peated by Richard Fubbs : — 

“ I have been, told that my last letter w as 
too severe, and that in animadverting upon 
the conduct of the “ Liberal Junta,” as it 
is called, I have been unknowingly satiris- 
ing some gentlemen of real worth and talents 
in Calcutta. If this is the case, I am sorry 
for it ; that w, I am sorry, that any such 
Gentlemen should be found in any such 
association, ‘ When men of talents,’ says 
Burke, ‘ sacrifice all ideas of dignity to 
an ambition without a distinct object, and 
work with low instruments, and for low 
ends, the whole composition becomes low 
and base. ’ One or two gentlemen of ta- 
lents can add no splendour to a factious 
mass of filthy opacity. They cannot but 
j erceive that their free-press is becoming a 
(lowTiright nuisance in society, and that its 
tendency is obvious to encourage habits of 
dissention, contumacy, and profligacy. 
But they hope that it will ultimately prove 
advantageous to the Government of the 
country ! They expect, like the author of 
the Bees, to see good spring up, and pullu- 
late from evUy as naturally as chickens do 
from eggs. They cannot perceive, that 
the low instruments employed in conduct- 
ing such a machine, are totally unqualified 
for the task. They cannot, or will not, 
perc»ve, that these low instruments, who 
call themselves political and ethical re- 
formers, at this Presidency, have but one 
object in view, and that one object is 
* — DvlcU odor lucri e re fualibel 
The smell f gaisn is fragt'ant even fa nights 
wofrkersy and so is it to give them 

prv/if, and If t the world look to m- 
what/ says tlie Satirfst, ‘ is 


infamy, when money is safe?’ ^^uid enim 
scdvis hfamia nummis ? — Out with 
faction ! — T occhstonx.” 

Here is John Bull attacking Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s friends; and Mr. B.’s corr^ 
pondents, on the other hand, in repelling 
these attacks in this newspaper war, taking 
tlieir own words, tw'isting them a little to* 
make them suit, and flinging them back 
upon them. {^Here the Advocate General 
expressed signs <f dissent. 'j His learned 
friend (the Advocate General) need not 
croak yet ; he would get his turn by and 
bye, and might speak for four hours if he 
chose, and he, Mr. Fergusson, would 
not open his mouth to interrupt him. He 
then read from the letter of Richard^ 
Fubbs the last paragraph but one This 
finding of the Bill is a serious affair ; and 
it may be worth the pains to endeavour to 
ascertain whether any are so situated as to 
make it probable that they might have 
laboured under an insensible bias in favour 
of one or more of the club. F'or, as cle- 
ver Mr, Touchstone (a rather testy, techy 
kind of a fellow) says, in the Bull of tlw 
1st. of tills month, “ Dulcis odorlucrie re 
^ualibet, the meaning of which is, he teRs 
us, that ‘ the smell of gain is fragrant even 
to night-workers,’ that is, I suppose, to 
tliose who work in the dark. And again^ 
he says, ‘ Quid enim salvis infamia mim^ 
mis?' which may thus be turned into 
English : — ‘ what does it signify how much 
dirty work is done, provided pelf and pa- 
tronage follow ?* These, the learned 
counsel observed, were only the words 
John Bull, quoted from that paper, and 
used as a newspaper squib ; it never was 
meant or attempted to fasten any actually 
corrupt motives on the Grand Jurj^, which 
could never enter into the contemplation of 
any of tlie writers engaged in this newspaper 
altercation. The writer of this squib 
might have gone farther than he ought to 
have done ; but there was no proof of 
malicious intention, or any fear of such 
dangerous consequence^as to call for the 
extraordinary interposition of their Lord- 
ships. 

He caipe now to consider the third part 
of the charges whicli were made the ground 
of this prosecution, the imputations on 
the prosecutors. His client asserted, tliat 
an association had been formed for the 
purpose of writing him dow n ; and whe- 
ther this opinion was correct or not, it w^ 
clear that great pains had been taken to db 
it ; indeed, his client seemed the only public 
writer against whom every man’s hqnd 
had been turned. There was, of course 
nothing improper in attempting io write 
him down, if he were so pestilent ai^ 
libellous a character as had been ^yele^- 
ed; and now that associations 
coming so fashionable, and Tggal 
far as the opinion qj* the ,I^rd Majrpr 
it was not an injunqus imputation to s^v 
4 F2 
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sc- » 'riiiii'o- 

/hi* - f:‘rt n’ 7 t 
in an ti tijMi f^lai arnl riii-y h;uu nnr 
pie'vionsK to vVil^- lii :i’7[ovi r, i‘m v 

ar^ fbthitid ‘^8 df n^aiiv^ ' tliis' br^ 

tH ‘imiJi/t^^Tnatf- 

ciDUs lAdifVes t(i bis tnc^-must alw 



pri^tepr^e^bt^.. w; n* pic.r, ,<t' .^. 
uiiS^fee Act bf Wll: aril and M<‘iry, and 
tb^by bdimd ‘(b'fehter intd'recb^i- 
pfo^edite;' arid before t6ey tobjd 
b^^rmltted' 156 do s6, he rbust havb the 
sii ’ gentlenien/ all bf 
wh6n^ "jh^J^dted, some of ^ them Kb 
kne^ they had written notKmg in the 
put^ a^nst the Editor of the 

' Such an affidavit was 
unffbi^y in dich cases^ and' he 

tri^tedfinat tpClr Eor^hips would not in 

t ae^ ffis^hsc with what was so essen- 
But even were these 
vit^made, and were their Lordships 
of bmnio^ th^t jhey had the power of 
gTOuhj^ tfinnnm Informations, still he 
he®w'f?oA’ their Lordships* justice, that 
th^ liiHbuta'nbt^gr^tit, it they thouglitit 
would place his client in a worse situation 
thati^ Wduld bth^%ise stand in before the 
oa the day of his trial. If their 
Lordships slioidd grtot this information, 
wobtdiiiclt the Jury say, when he camehe- 
foye Is this ffie convicted libeller? 

Is this the man against whmu ux persons 
hiffe i^.ajt Ind^^ent, which has been 
f«an44»y/he Qrapd Jury? agaumtwhom 
the Cwt it^, tl^ highest 

India h^ granted a 
^Jx^pupatjon for six Ubellous 
pubiioations aAer ffie first Bill had been 
%!!P^ 111 ffi in human, nature, 

fajp)|^ffiek^ ,cphsideiatiohs miist and would 
>^e tefit ^'re 


as 1 hi ■ j'u--«on 1 1 ic)-* ! ' dce/i?!y ‘n 1 1 eresi r it 
the Vi'Csh cf iria^ ari!n,*1?!e ’ 
conii.A'ioi ipi‘ ;i p'rliiir 'jr'itY'iftT, I. is wvi- 
turrii o i!y iii ili'lciid hiniM If from ji pr*-. 
sior.‘« i!i;ji!'lly c-i«f on hini. 'iinll rrt ‘ 

cate hi ; u-Af! ir!i»“*rity. ’ T f!o Ihinli.*' said 
thehvu-i d r ;i::r«i‘t,‘ " lha' In MO»ii“*:'gthe 

ihy 

m 

wvpiin'd, 
«‘n 

that the riiiis ofjn'iirr rrinhf have Ikiui 
attmhed 6 by ?hi* ; Ir.il J 

say, Biaf il' yon tbrlt iTicy rould as 
have ' been art^erfed,' j/bu' ‘At« %d1iUid 
duty not to grant this Information j 
my Lords, I fhmk ft’hsk sbb^ 
that' there Is toolj^uhd^Plh* 
do humbly hope 'Ihat^if‘'tVa! bb4effe^8e4/'^ 
I aite gtadtf' 

this Infprnmtidn' 

tisfactibn of ‘fhfe publftJj'^AhS'^fd^'tlie 
facrioh' ' of own ’^hsc^^ces,’ lAd "W 
the defen&it,^ ' tfian yoiir "Sededing ' to ' 

appHcation. 'Will yoii; ffien, my'Ubrds^ " 
increase by your decision, the iveight of 
that vengeance' alrca/^ p'Tt^^diljr db*- 
fendant? Knowlri^, 1 do. ihvrcfWVt 
so generally enTeruiinvj! for *bi'. 
and which has roiT’ftJuss'.y birii iHrls i'bd 
during my etperjence lifere, 1 do nOChesi-^ 
tate to say, thairtiy d^erit wlll comeb^fm^ 
this Court for a final decisioii uit^r"ffiiad-‘ 
vantages that will tend to ovenvMfIm Him. 
The decision of h Crarid 
it leaves the ^fli Or itibOfcefict^'Of ' 
imtouched but the dKeisiOiiOft^ sfencfe* 
will, ahtJ^USt fa^Ve, ^ I'KatW^6ttSerV6«fft)’ 
always' ha^' had OA tire 
Jury, an effect' highly ’iiojiu*i6ASf*''iS ^ 
client. He will stadd'htfo«^%Ki?ift>lifltM» 
Court, riot a$ an indlvidti^ 
innocence is a niattei^ 
tion, buf as a Inati ^ Wfilftnr 

^ii4^ 




side, 'and^luler s6ffi6'|i#^fnttiii^^ 
tfons, hej^ofe^de<3^fd‘stliie, ttTat Ttn'aflWhi' 
vit‘1iad'"i>e6h jj^t in hr MVi' BtudflnWiaM* 
to dP 

tefitiimj of a^wisW'^^'^bMSiiftAeottll^ 



|un'. 

. Towards the conclusion of liis v^joiirh' 
t^u liiuiWl coiimmI, who had n.iiwuio.l 
the.>ni)jcct by lon mi'i uikI taleiif, atiuiiu-d 
a graver uml more 

ilesVriptioil^ 

ness, till* tel iiIlti less, and the hunianily of articfis was tii prevent llie 

;• M i- not nim/* .^lid t\oti< wfihdi bjjd' been ^d’’liiS'>Sf^ 

you are lu-iy lo do. /rojii Tiiaking ‘ftdso imjfirv’i'JiiA’'! ' kifd 'M 

llimiplter, cliarg^d ;i:. l;h, j- ohmiu rad the' j-rimion. 'tendetifv nr^tHc* 

itenih-’it uctr.d loniTS f>iil>li«he(lifl fhohthtVpfiMfc-'iiiipf^ 
iS^'d of die ' ' In »rt«* 

(‘I j«:' -V** ;K«inje fii- Ipicsil-tei of=jhrll3f.*P*'n, if nnhi^Vod rt* 

ti'Trnied; and nhclhci Wti- tin! for '^7:V^ vi>r o?,V,' f wK+’h C^WVr- 
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nal J^gni^o»S3ii#,b;^» 
Coi«5t^*,W^.a»:|i^rSWtho^it^ Iiad a<kbeen 
coi#?x^ CouytBy 't^^cjf.(13 

Gepr^« IH,^ W ^ jjiy 

Cliarrart at«l coukl iiot bc^roAvcyw py 
incttk'nUlinontuju, itsiirQLv was not'csta- 
blisb^ by the^ p^edents. \ ^ 

Mr* lA^tb^ cast 

of M^ew .^jCfide^d^ fw|fy, aad 

it sap^e tq^lpia^he^er 

he waa tried by -Jnfwroiatlon oft Indict- 
Wiept; pp objfi^op, ’ qonaecipeptlyr was 
mpde V>i the of yroceediog, and 

it 'vfeSf. thiecefpre, np precedent at all. The 

case cijii^.^ropit^occurred in 1611 J 

F^gpsspp iP'£^' counsel* and, the question 
of 'jipfi^iql4pili,w3^-neverj ablated. Mr. 
Siidtivhi^»ipv;edTe^ ^Qruxdnal fnforma- 
tlpp ^ B^ney, hut the Ckiurt 

rej^^iUo,i;,,rT ^ ''*V-' 

b> the dis- 

cu$sio|is<:ii«i//^p, caW‘ <^ jCo^f because he 
had acq^s to any of the p^ers ; 

but^ ^ far T, pa. was knotvp* ali these cited 
as precedents had pas^ suh No w 

it a. poMst attended: to j?»ery day^ in 

ci|ipg»pifeced#n?5r fWhetl^ had passed 

stdHTsifeni^ W ,wer^ 4®^<dded ^ter bang 
fulfy dipciwsed ^ and uple^/die l^ter was 
the ca^ thc< point wa&^hever considered as 
settled, ' and they were not held fia prece- 
dents^ a*^ weight. This Cwrt, there- 
fore, had etill left the point open, and 
nf>w> fw the first time, was a OTclsion to 
be furOBOunced uponit. The 1 3th George 
m. (n. 13) enabled his Mzyesty to erqct a 
Cauitr with ** full power . to exercise all 
Civil* Orijttiinal, Admiralty, and Eccle- 
siaad^ jprisdiction ;** but it is only ** to 
do* fiuch thin^ as shall be found necessary 
far ^ esMCUtioa of all or any of the 
pow^ which, by the swd Charter siiaTI 
or^rtfay he: gran^ ov cQiamitted to the 
said Coipt.*^ These supposed general 
words w^roinot •gen^eraL words, but only 
authprl^ of such power as 

h», Xifo^ty phi^uld- h? pleased to bestow ; 
aadftbO'pnwersgr2U9te4, by the Charter, in. 
pvmu^a^ce .'pf the Act, wene ^ much law 
as if ctmlfP^, hy the Apt .i^lf. .The 
Idlh cla^f^cwtd^ !^ems to givevgeperaT 
a9d imhinited* jurisdiction, “ phVor to de- 
leniiiue ail i'oiiii)lainl-'«aga.n>l un) oiie 
bih ‘vuiacfu ibi ai!> i riini'- and. 

a^tWs-,.rfha^^pqy|^,7 ^ -55^ 

^c^b^nwh^ 

efthq:ibwq^ 

shall* or -aa^Q* grahind,. ‘Com- 

to the said ('ourLoj* Supreme diidi- 
cature -to he c^>lisl:^d bj 
Mcfo- the. word 

Qiifc^^cfur^i It might,. luirhay.s^ .h?ive 
a igcc^L. cWaL^f. %o liave traas- 

phihtj^dilit Kipg*s’llenci,i*pr?>on>c'pari of 
once; but that Iwd not be^n 
doMA.'* ..TWa C;oust.;di4 nof posscis the 


jni i>,dii‘U*ou of the Cnurl of I^g’s .. 

or if it luid, he viislied Ms iennu'd vi^fL ^ 

the .Advocate GeiiecJ, to stale 

!i<m <-'.i(‘iia pt^wcj- bud biten coin'era'd U|yM^. „ 

it. Ml' bad put. iipi);i lu>noU'<i,alS the.pl^us .■ 

!■: Uie (‘luuit'i wIiiTC tiie womU liii'oruBiili^ii .. 

andjindictoiept^cewe^i, ,^ ^ \>\ 

theWf nor,; ia pl{ , oC 

coidd he.find^uel^po.^^gpin^d j^ 

those enjoyed by , the Co^ .pj 

Bench. The 13th G^. 

empowered his Majesty 

Record, of Oyer and Tenpipqr^ 

Delivery. The Charier .pohltej opt, > 
jurisdiction and power of the.lCpp|^ 
lb,. iPMi:: -. I in 'Aiifcl! I hi- 'hjTl heexerrispd; 
i:ici\.l n.itii <i:-cn!ics inin.ii\:!y the uioile. ' 
nl |.l■^‘■;d...■'l' i.‘ H.iSi,K'l I 'll' aiJ«'.;uluiia* . 
of Jurymen, and also to compel . jh*V-ifc’i>s 
tendance of witnesses, whiclr,^ 

Court were in all respects like 

King’s Beneh, would be unpejeesi^^d’^, 

absurd to grant. By Sect., 21 of 

ters Patent, this Court h^ phwcc 

Provincial Magistrate^ in the 

ner as the Court of King’s .pen^ 

the inferior Courts in Epg^nd f 

vice it is a Court of Kin^s 

that is no proof that it 

transfer a Court of King’s 

other respects to this country.;, its 

blance to the Court of King’s-pe^g^^,^ 

this particular is spoken of 

exixumtna cautelay of the 

here conferred. . . . 

The Chief J%istice stated, thq^.the 
of King’s Bench had not; the ]^p^rrj4<fi 
punish all inferior magistrates, V.i 
Mr. Ho"g acquiesced . iii hfe wrtadt^ 
but insisted that it had Ihe poWqinaCj 9X*r, 
dering and cemtroUingthepa^ ' *i; tib si 
The adef Justice a^' ksk«d> Cft tYmi 
Court of King’s Be^b-lwd tbd^w^ao^ 
fine or imprison them Witfeoht^-trfaJ^ 

Mr. ^ergusson, ‘ No, -iNot 
ships nor any Ctrttrt dti‘ Caffe V^t 
any Christian country.’’ 

' IVfr. £r,[ ■ con*erded, feiil they 
pow^^rto |;iir.'.li liicii for conteinpr ; 
that the iii-j Coiit! woie af^^) ItnirTf^Mn 
the exerci-t‘ c-f iheir ;mJuor!l^ i 5 V«-i‘ 'IVovin- 
c^Ma^‘.:i. ■!■.!-, ll'OJiyh cnjovr.1 irtcr 

as”"gfeit on i-i*\ a-* rfio King fi Ift'iicli at 

home. . . ^ ... .T. ' 

[Here a ^scussipn alto^P 
T h rsjTi h u ';p ■■,■'!■« hii^ c\ ef ’w r re 
ilir (*■: 111 a-* (.‘■Mii'iii ■ i** of Chii't' and' 
Tn Mrier. T.v \,h.'«..fe Gt'U. ir.T/^wh 

ill, I' ibe ;V*!ii Svi ;i.si M' fho Charii'f, iViiM; 
onh ]>e e\p**r*wd a*- apis'ybig fo rilhthrd’ 
Iiiiorijisrloi'*' “ vhin I 

;ir!'. '.sni a gi-p./.d 

‘*ii\'h cita!joi!>., of f!io V . 

void •' 

lii', f*!*;!:';; ' . Ufiu'ls w\-. Ihai'^'fee 
<‘o lUI i'l): Vf* givi ii Ir. 

]u.iti<<!i j»iul isidii tim nt.rd^?''‘vi%M cathb'dic.- 

■ i " • 
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«s wiutis of course tlirou^out the Act of 
Parliament; but unless the Letters Fa« 
tent gave the power expressly and distinct- 
ly^ the' Court could not infer it from ca- 
sual esqpresGions ; and it was not yested in 
them by die Act itself. He admitted that 
Ac word Indictment ” never occurred in 
the Act of Parliament (which was made 
gttieral, and included ^1 forms of trial), 
-mdiQfttt being accompanied by the word 
^ Information but this would not esta- 
blish the existence of the power, unless it 
was shewn to rest on some other less equi- 
vocal foundation. If the power had pre- 
viously existed, the 53d of the King, 
which empowered the Advocate- General 
to file Criminal Informations in any special 
case was altogeth^ superfiuous and al^urd. 
The occurrence of the word Informa- 
tion in the enactment, was not itself an 
enactment of the power to issue Criminal 
Informations, althought it might be ex- 
planatory of what followed. Neither was 
a recital of inconveniences an enactment : 
it merely informed us why such a power 
was then granted in regard to persons more 
than a hundred miles distant from Cal- 
cutta. Although it had been recited in 
the Preamble tj^at their Lordships had the 
powar by Act of Parliament, yet if no 
such Act existed, this mention of it would 
not confa* the power. The 140th sec. of 
the 52d George III. enacts, that certain 
offences against that Act may be proceed- 
ed against by Information. 

Mr. Fergiis^on observ^ed, “ This is giv- 
ing your Lordships the power in a special 
ease ; and if you had the general power 
b^ore, there would be no occasion for 
granting it in any particular instance.** 

The Chi^ Justice remarked, that the 
Act assumed that the Court had the power. 

Mr, Hogg observed, “ This cuts double, 
for it grants a power in this instance which, 
if it had been assumed that it was already 
possessed, would have been superfluous.’* 
He contended that the pow’er of granting 
Criminal Infom^tions was not vested by 
the Common Law in the Court of King’s 
Bench, but was a prerogative of the Crown 
only, and bad been exercised by 4he Master 
of the Crown OflSce, as an oflScer of the 
King from time immemorial without the 
intervention of the Court. No other per- 
son belonging to the Court could file such 
an Information, though he possessed the 
power to do so noleins volens^ It was now 
exercised by the Attomey.-General. 

The Chirf Jiistice observed, tliat the 
Attoro^ Qeneral did not file Informations 
ill King’s namq, but ii) his own. 

• Hogg replied, that it was in virtue 
of and ou behalf of, the King; 

bi |^99 abuses arose from the Master 
of'^e Crowm,pffice exercismg this power 
and harassing manner,, an 
dKt^^arii^m^n^was ip. the reign 
of^ltilKani an^AI^y 


such infbrmadon^ without first . obtaining 
the> coosent of the Cpurt of King’s. 
Bench ; but that Court couH not of itself 
appoint any person tq file such an infor- 
mation ; it was a privilege exclusively ex- 
ercised by these pfilcei^, as servants of the 
Crown. The Ccmrt could appoint no, offi- 
cer but for the purposes of justice ; nor 
could the power of doing so accrue by 
usage. Blackstone says, that the ptwer of 
filing Criminal Informations was as an- 
cient as, and coeval with the Common Law 
itself ; and that the 4th and 5th of William 
and Mary was passed to restrain the power 
which before was in the breast of the Master 
alone. This Court could not create such 
officers from any jurisdictioa wliich they 
possessed, and there was no such officer 
now here or known to this Court, as the 
Master of the Crown Office at home ; and 
the Advocate General could no more file 
such information than he (Mr. Hogg) 
could do. The Act of William and Mary 
enacted that the Master of the Crown Office 
should not use this power without the 
sanction of the Court, because he had 
abused it, vriiich clearly shewed that for- 
merly this officer was paramount to the 
Court itself, which liad had no power to 
control him. 

The AdvovaJte General observed, that 
there was in this Court a Table of Fees, in 
which the fee for filing a Criminal Infor- 
mation was mentioned, which supposed the 
power to exist. 

Mr. Fergusson remarked, “ Yes, and 
there are also fees for compounding fe- 
lonies.” 

Mr. Hogg quoted from Chitty, to shew 
that the Master of the Crown Office was 
now an officer on belialf of the public, and 
the Attorney General an officer on behalf 
of the King, who had power to file Cri- 
minal Informations ; and before the 5th 
of William and Mary, the power of the 
Master of the Crown Office was just as 
great as the power of the Attorney Ge- 
neral is now. Both his learned friend and 
liimsclf, on seeing these strong reasons to 
dispute the power of the Advocate General 
or any other officer of this Court to file a 
Criminal Information, placed great reliance 
on the justice of the Court to refuse to 
grant it. 

Supposing, however, the power to exist 
in the Court, which he contended did 
not, be would still maintain that the 
Criminal , Infimnation ought not to be filed 
against Mjr. Buckingham, for, the publica- 
tions before adverted to. He re^et^d 
exceedingly, with his learned friend Hr. 
Fergusson) that any ^uch application 
sliould ev^ have been made, since another 
and a bett^ cour^ was open to< pursue 
butrif this, weno ^panted, it coi|ld not^igliil 
to do lnf»dcu|oble injury to the ^fiesr^nt. 

shqulibe 

enough topui^sb any thing <xrUb0,sqbi^ 
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fbrni^ pftoediti^, because 
whal^W he*^ jpiiblished intgftt be 

bf his prosectrtoii in evidence, if 
th§^ coura torture it in' any Vay' agaanst 
hiih but he cdbld make nb use of it 
%vhateVer iii extenuatioti,^ explahatidh, or 
tending to his oWil benefit and in his own 
behalf. But even admitting that in this 
r^pect Mi". Buckingham had acted im- 
providently, tbolishly, and even culpably, 
still he would contend diat, with all this, it 
could not be considered as amounting to a 
case of such a nature as to call for the ex- 
traordinary interposition of the Court here 
sought, or for the exercise of this jmris- 
diction. 

(Mr, Hogg was here overcome by exer- 
tion, and previous indisposition, and was 
obliged to retire. In a few minutes 
afterwards, however, he returned to the 
bar, and resumed his address.) 

In expressing his regret that the Ad- 
vocate General had thought it necessary to 
make this application, he meant to im- 
pute no blame. He no doubt conceived 
that he was performing an act of duty, 
but he believed that he had erred in con- 
ceiving the present a case of such exigency 
as to nCed it. As to the case itself, he 
was free to confess that he came to the 
con^deration of it at first with the strongest 
impressions against his client. When he 
considered the rank, the names, and the 
characters of the persons who were the 
prosecutors in this case, all too high to 
need his eulogy, he owned that this very 
consideration made him tremble for the 
fate of his client. He thought that the 
mail must be a delinquent against whom 
such men could unite themselves. He 
looked on iris case therefore with a mind 
predisposed to conclude that he was wrong; 
but on a more careful examination of the 
grounds ort which Ihe question stood, he 
could 'find Ho substantial reasons to sup- 
port his original prepossessions, though in 
addition to the strength they derived from 
the fii^ diarUcter of the parties arrayed 
against his client, was the character of 
the Advdeate General who had taken up 
tl)^r caxi&e^ 

lifthfe db^^iit^tid powerful exordium 
with^lrith the’ Adid)cUte General had in- 
troduced this motion to the notice of the 
indeed pzrifitdi' the horrors 
of 'i IfcdiidMis pre^s ih die most vivid co- 
lotltb, 'He^ Bad' spoken of the bonds of 
friS^d^p^beihg deSftojred, Of the p^ce 
and*'lrirpj^in^s^ of ^Hvate* befng 
vadOff,' of all ‘that marfheH ^d^r or 'sacred, 
havtbgbdhii 'tiOflhited Iry iWtni^dri.* HO 
had’ihdeddlasbed'thd^Hceji^jlis pfiessj '-dfl* 
thO^' whd hdsffir hfrri 
thc^^dwid 'fiifcttd^ Md' di'aN^^f 

irictttrf ^ 


must derive his ^ materials from other* 
sources, and this will account for his vio- 
lent ptejudices against Mr. Buckingliam’s 
paper, which he confesses he never readS) 
unless when it is obtmded on his notice, 
by some individi^ who conceives himself 
attacked, and who resorts to him for his 
professional advice. It is thus, that from 
never seeing it but when importuned by 
some one to take notice of what may have 
offended him, he has obtained partial and 
distorted views of its character, and Is 
brought to think unfavorably of Mr. 
Buckingham as its conductor. 

Ihe learned counsel now proceeded to 
go over the several passages pointed out as 
the grounds of the present information ; 
but as this had been so copiously entered 
into by his learned friend, Mr. Fergusson, 
he should content himself with adverting 
to some particular parts of them only. 
And, first, as to the article headed “ Ge- 
neral Summary,*’ in the paper of Nov. 1 . 
This was said to be an attempt to influ- 
ence the Petit Jury. If he had conceived 
it to be so, he would not stand up to de- 
fend any thing which would go to pollute 
the sources of public justice. But he had 
read this over again and again, and he 
could see nothing in it but a paper warfare, 
in which the contest was for victory, and 
his client had evidently obtained it ; for 
he contended that a Jury was the proper 
tribunal for the trial of libel, and his op- 
ponents set up the discretion of the Go- 
vernor General in Council as superior ; 
and the very men of wealth arid talent 
whom John Bull and his supporters 
thought they were serving by pleading 
this cause, had come at last to prefer a Jury ' 
to the Governor General’s discretion, ahd^ 
this was all that Mr. Buckingham 
told them, John Bull had spoken taunt- > 
ingly of die “ Twelve Common Triules- 
men of Calcutta” as unfit to try a case 
of libel ; but Mr. Buckingham replies ^ 
triumphantly, “ Even your letters now * 
think otherwise ; for to thi^^they Have conie, 
at last.” It was true diat he entirely lo^V 
sight of himself as being dife sritgecl ‘ 
this illustraddn, but Be rqjplc^ in es-'^ 
tablishmcnif of Iris jioint, ‘^d h-iumpii^^l 
in the success of his ^gumdtit V it 
readily nothing more. next w^eht 6 

the letters in the s^OTe 'l^aper of Nov. I,^ 
The affidavit giVen in bjr Mrl 
ham,’ and already ' reftf^d "^p, b^dre * 
the Court,' stated" ihkt’ the %etict h^i^!i^ * 
“ A Charapiori uion Sohersi4^,” ' ani 
Justificadoh,”*' w^fe 

answer to '%e Lehef ^ 

published iff flb< irttfrkarii hf Oct. 3 1 , 

prece^^ ‘Re hdji^a 

a'ld’^vllhod! lii'e ruti' idrrsi'.oii h*. n1i»- 
rhirvoir' ii vdvmw ; if tri. ilr* wstiimKriL* 
a nrlsir.du'^ iv'V. 

tiro'; nrid'ir art>‘ niM' lifirlA nd? fbV Ihi* 


i 
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m^txasity of, an information^ this wm one ation of this C— , who had attempted to 
of that descppdon. Here was a letter, the establish dus diarge agiiimt Itedn diete 
olgei^o^W^^p^BstQ place an accused per- very words in the Hurkaru, The Ad- 
OQn.ui an. odious light, published <m the vocate^Genertd seemed to rely more on the 
' very day tl»t die Omnd Jury were sitting, letter beaded “ Justification,** and he (Mr. 
^ whUe the Sill of Indictment was yet pend- Hogg) did confess it might appear 
Sag, and while the Grand Jurors were ac- more objectionable than the preceding one, 
.4oally in deliberation on the matter of this if taken by itself; but if viewed in con- 
hill was actually under the nection widi the letter of C— it was 
consideration of die Grand Jury, when nothing more than an argument between 
l^ter was put forth, and the writer these two writers. C^— in the Jfwr- 
orgues and reasons, nay, even professes karu, says, They right to go into 
that his object is to shew, that the letter of Court, in order to shew their innocence.'* 
Sam Sobersides, to be that day judged of Brevior replies, “ Your obsavadon is 
by the Gnmd Ji^, contained a clear and absurd ; for if th^ had intended to have 
- direct libel, while at the same time he in- shewn ^eir innocence, they ought to have 
sidiously pretends that he does not mean gone on the civil side of the Court, and 
to prejudge the question ! The letters pub- not on the criminal,’* as they had done, 
li^ed in the Journal of the 1st instant, where the question of their guilt or iitno- 
were stated in the affidavit before the Court cence did not at all come under cottsider- 
to have been written in answer to this in- ation. As to the legality of discussing 

^pddious and mischievous letter of C questions sub judicei he remembered die 

in the JTurknrM , and even if the editor of case of Mr. I^tockdale, mentioned in the 
.the Journal had written them himself, State Trials of 1 79—, who was prosecuted 
•> ^iBvhich however it appeared he did not do, for publishing a libel on the House of 
he would in his (Mr. Hogg's) opinion Commons, contained in a pamphlet, writ^ 
. Jiave been fully justified. When the Bill ten by a Mr. Logan, in defence of Warren 
. of Indictment was found, there might be Hastings. He was however acquitted, and 
aome difference, for, generally speaking, if the main ground of this argument of bis 
'diere were any cases in which discussions counsel was, that Warren Hastings having 
matt^ pending in Court could not be been for many years subject to virulent at- 
uijurious, the case of a libel was one of tacks on his character and reputation 
these. It was a matter of abstract rea- through the press, it was at least but fair 
aening, without the communication of any to admit an equal liberty to those who un- 
new facts, so that nothing could be said dertook to defend him from the aspersions 
which would not be known to the Petit which they conceived to be unjustly cast 
Jury when they were put into the box on on his fame. The legal arguments of the 
the day of trial. There was no law tliat Counsel were objected to by the Court, but 
be knew of which commanded, that as they listened favorably to this appeal to the 
soon as a Bill of Indictment was found, common principles of justice and equity, 
,all the world should be silent, unless it and the prosecution was accordingly de- 
^night be said that the jealous spirit of the feated. 

.ili^Ush Law would not suffer injuries to He came now to the consideration the 
be done by the discussion of whatever letter in the paper of November 6, headed 
might tend to the disadvantage of the de- “ The Libel-** Great danger was seen 
lendant. He recollected that in the case lurking under the expression, “ The blood 
of the editor of the Morning Chronicle of Douglas shall protect itself!** But 
and of the £xf miner, the papers pnerally what did or could this mean, but that the 
c on t ai n ed discussions on the merits of the press was even still able to defend its own 
question ; and in the recent case of the cause ? Again, k is said, ** They fasten on 
Bbelof Sir Francis Burdett,*in bis letter a proposition that has bera true ever since 
on the Manchester affidr, he xnme par- the fall of Adam, and denounce it as a 
ticularly and distinctly recollected a series libel. Govarument will redresa u® 

toi letters in an Knglish paper, discu^ng wrongs, nor listen to any suggestums, but 
the merits ol the case, under the signature on the reports prepared by secretaries and 
of " A Barrister.** 'the writer of the let- other high fuucticmaries, then the fike of 
. ter beaded Champimi on Sobersides,** all suggestions, wherever they ori^nafe* 

sa^s, in reference to this letter of C must depend on the view whicb may be 

in the Muriaru : ** It will doubtless re- taken of tl^m those who, by hyjpoffimis, 
quise a little more brains than this C— ' have exclusively tiiie ear of Govmuoent. 

into Ihe field, whether it be a cow That is die libel !*’ It was surefy aHow- 
aar a to persui^e a Calcutta Judge or able for a pearsem wlmae badbaen 

tiu^ffiereiaa direct charge of want misrepresepted, to state pul^^[y filtat the 
agaiaat a whole b^y ai offi- exm^ruction put <m bis words was not the 
theffmtfoukin^tiw true oae. He w«nt on to qaidCe the 

^ JZImsmsds a charge ^ want ^ in- lattm* part of the Uktar, the oKtoot 
** ore put ia kafic^ $o shew that .Mr.. wed^ ood Ae 

dbe wnto'wwocmtcwdmgosidm^ tkms aidywdltolys by %drtlidir> The 
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W pie Secrrfi^!^^^^ thJV 
4ent^Y placed ai%e etid biT'a Idtt^Bfe- 
jra Ipri^latldiBuiTidl 
He a^nf remaSrked on the letter faei^ed 
C/iow^o^ 07^' S^^ddes,** and^dleWed 
that this w^' i^ereTy “put forth to 
the reasonings of the writer of the litter 
signed C — , in the Hu^luffU of the pre- 
ceding day. The state of the qufetion 
was this . Sam Sobersides publishes a letl^ 
in the Journarbf October 25, a passage of 
which is made the subject of on indicttneBt. 
Sam Sobersides, on hearing this, writes to 
express his surprise at it, as he could hardly 
suppose that the passage in question could 
be so taiken up as a libel on the Integrity of 
the secretaries to GoYemment. Th» in- 
dictment is before the Grand Jury, and be- 
fore they have made a true bill, diis C— 
steps forward to insist on it, thatrwhatbver 
the writer himself thinks of his mean- 


rife Stf9ftg 

, sfefJPg, fe(f!pt%^W.position 

jC^uf^'il^ be £^o|v^d fe^^ted here, 
,injthouUbei^n 9 ta 4 ^^th^ of an in- 

<U<^lp 0 n|« re^rned from this to the 

the Editor,'* on pie f-etter of 
in p^e 12. If this was a 
Itb^' iitt|i|*as a private and not a public one, 
were no w^y concerned in 
i|i. tbe Advocate Ge- 

, riiat the licentiousness of the press 

iiyqriojus in a limited society 
,ffen mpre, extended, ppe^ but if the 
the ,|)ress was pnsuited to this 
bi»r|h9i4d fe regulated, or re- 
altogether. God 
should advise tliis to, be 
J^nQt,,a jua^ put upon his 
efcrcising that liberty, be made 
tfe local,prejudices. A Jury in 

^ ^gland {would iveyer protect a libeller on 
{^Yllte^harapUar; but discussions on public 
on .public men, as connected 
anch measnres, was always practised 
4^4^ tolexated^ there. . ^Ile aware that a 
.smmg prejudice exited against the liberty 
pf press in India, among those persons 
whn mdaever before been accustomed to 
it. He did not mean of course to apply 
this observation to Uie Advocate General ; 
_k/e KMTSt have derived his prejudice on this 
bead from others, from persons who had 
reauied iu^ this country from their youth 
upward) and who bad lieen so long ac- 
c^f^stpiped to the darkness of silence, that 
tfey^qould not bear tbe glare of free dis- 
cussion. But if it were true, as had been 
a«SiQrt»d,> that no person could preserve the 
Vi^uskm of domestic enjoyments unob- 
trud^d UA by itsoiheious interference, and 
the peai^ of families was disturbed, 
,and private ccoiddence violated, be would 
go tbe length of saying. Perish the 
.liberty of the press, rather than such evils 
b^ endured. 

. '{fe Advocate General expl^ned, that 
be bad not meant to say that private cha- 
was a(tack^; -but that the insinua- 
. ti^pSy.^tDade through the press ware so 
V fmiped. aa nut dibtinctly and exclusively to 
ppintin any one particular individual, and 
.msre tliqreforc Iiab)c to be taken iis ap- 
pljtptg to several, for whom probably they 
^Kre not ori^oally intended. 

. ^ Slri Eofigr in contiuuatio!!, observed, 
,tbi[^l,jtie thought those who wrote tlie lettei 
jymgpring In the pew^giapers, attaelu'd much 
- my y * impQjrtancg to lliem, and suppb^ 

< Iw uinrc ioU'rustcd alxiiit 

r tlwy realiy^d^wved/ Few, he 
I tfe^ ojT 


thet.: 
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ing, it is a libel, and does contain a dnAeot 
charge want of integrity (tO say the least) 
against these Secretaries. — flnrdicfr in- 
sists on it that the writer “ paiticnlarbed 
individuals as acting in died o^ipodlion to 
every princijile f duty*** This was snhely 

a most serious and unjustifiable oflfencei^ to 
put forth such a comment, at such a mo- 
ment of importance to the pending case. 
C— was fully aware of this fad^ of 1he 
matter being presented for the Grand Jury 
to decide on, for he cries out triumphantly, 
“ As to who wdll stand in need of a white- 
washing, we shall soon see.** Indeed he 
seemed afraid of his motives being sus- 
pected ; for he says afterwards, I * have 

not said thus much on the subject for the 
purpose of agitating the questtoh as to 
whether it is a libel or not — that question 
will, it appears, be settled elsewhere .•’* as if 
he knew that the bilk would be ftmnd. 
But what immediately follows, sbews^at 
he had no other aim than the very" one 
which he so seriously disavows : — Ibr he 
says in the same line, but my (df&ct ^ to 
shew that the original paragraph (the one 
made the subject of IlSb imtictment) 
contain a direct charge agmhst ftie s?cr«nr*ej 
(f a gross breach of public duty; dr&fhatmg 
proved tfiat, my next direct is to assertthat 
they owed it to themselves, ' the Gw^errmtemt, 
and the imblic, to notice' it, and ^hewrtheir 
superritfTS that the charge is false.”' This is 
the person who before professes that Ac does 
hot want to a^ate tlie question whether it 
is a libel or hot. Oh t lio— not he indeed! 
— But, lib^ or not, he has said it 
and many of tbo^ person^ Ivho hadPthat 
d^ to sit on the Gi^d“ Jury 
this .question before the hilt coutdbe'Mnd, 
prohahtj ■.iih'K'ir>e!'s Ut ihyfTtilW, 
is I wliiiih this I eft or wji^ co'iitafPwJ.^/this 
letter, '»■ in <;»*rv*f :ii a m .fbfmdrtbe 
'wiow'<|Tiig obc.'i ill fhi! .Tb^. I 

;¥lpes 
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tliemsdves to^^ew tlie charge against 
them was fmse, Brevior answers, True, 
Bif't unfQjrtuhately the Secretaries have not 
^Ic'ea the right mode to shew its falsehood. 
Ihey have chosen that form of proceeding 
m which the truth or falsehood of the state- 
ment pannot even be agitated : and if it 
w^e as true as the Gospel, I dare not say 
^ in poy justification, for by this mode of 
trial iny mouth is shut against saying or 
shewing it to be true.” 

Tnie letter headed Grand Jury^ had 
much relied on by the Advocate 
Cwheral ; and tlie “ stormy debate” which 
it spoke ol:‘ was considered a great public 
but, if so at all, it rested with the 
{i^^n who first communicated such a fact, 
as disclosing what had taken place Avithin 
the walls ; though it could imply noUiing 
more than the words themselves expresa?d. 

Tlie letter of Richard JTubbs, as had been 
be^pre remarked, was a matter of retaliation 
pnly. Tlie writers in John Bull had called 
Mr. Buckingham and his friends tlie 
** liberal Junta,” and be saw no reason 
why they might not call them in return 
^ " Illiberal Junta,” 'Ihroughout tlie 
whole, indeed, it was a contest between 
Harties, in wliich victory in argument was 
tlie chief object in view ; and in this 
consideration the plaintl^s, defendant, 
and all sunk before them ; but in 
mese retorts there was no trace whatever 
of malicious intentiou. 

The attempt to influence the Petit Jury, 
which had been ascribed to bis client, could 
no where he found, and Mr. Buckingham 
had also sworn in the affidavit now before 
the Court, that he never bad any such in* 
tention ; indeed it could not be well ima- 
gined that he had, since the Jury were not 
sitting, nor was it knowm even to 
him^f when bis case would have to come 
before the Jury. In tlie case of the King 
23 , Joliifb, which had been already cited, 
tbe Jury were actually sitting, and he as a 
magistrate published band-bills for the very 
l^i^pose of swaying their judgment ; but 
|here was no ^oing out of the ordi- 
nary course of daily publication, and no 
resemblance to the case cited whatever, 
tn itbP State Trials, the case of tbd^Dean of 
Hjt! Asaph w'as well known. That trial 
was postponed, on account of a pamphlet 
then written and published by Sir William 
Jones (who once enjoyed a seat on that 
bench). The pamphlet went at great 
length into the merite of the case, and an 
affidavit was put in, staring that it was 
circulated clandestinely, and its expense 
ppid out <£f sums contributed by an as- 
sociarion, of which Sir WHliara Jones was 
a member. The trial was therefore post- 
poned and removed to anotlier connty, as 
it .w'aa suppa-^ed that a fair trial could not 
be^hfBl.at,,tUat in which first fi^ed to 
Hiteii^ce.\^lp.Pougl^*s^ Reports^ p. ^84, 
in^die case of the Xing r. Miie^ Lord 


Mansfield stated that the rule jyas, general, 
though not universal riiat the de- 

manding a Criming Information must 
sw^u" his innocence of the, crime or mptives 
imputed to him. His client, as the, de- 
fendant, had put in an affidavit swearing 
his innocence of the charges alleged as the 
ground of this information ; and he con- 
ceived that the person or persons applying 
as plaintiff for this information, was bound 
to shew that the motives imputed to them 
were not those by which they were actuated, 
'fhe Duke of Richmond was accused, in 
a publication of the time, of having spoken 
in the House of Peers with a view to 
induce the invasion of the French, and he 
applied for a Criminal Information against 
the person charging him with so horrible a 
crime ; but even the Duke of Richmond 
could not be heard, until he had put in an 
affidavit, swearing that he was not in- 
fluenced by tlie motives imputed to him. 
There was another case, that of F<ady 
Chambers, in which different parties were 
included ; and although some of those 
parties came forward to make the affidavit 
required, yet tliis was not held sufficient, 
because the others declined, and it was 
required that all and every^ one of them 
should jointly and severally make such 
affirmations as the law required on oath. 
'Die Advocate General could not apply for 
tliis Criminal Information, but on the be- 
half of some person or persons; and it 
must be held to be on the behalf of the 
prosecutors. If, therefore, the supposed 
accusations against them were to be taken 
gravely and seriously, they must come 
forward, and deny them all on oath. It 
was not enough for one person to say that 
he had not been one of an association, that 
had failed to write Mr. Buckingham down 
in the fair and open field of argument, and 
had therefore sought to prosecute him ; but 
it was necessary lliat each and ail of the 
prosecutors should state on oatli that they 
had not written any thing in the papers 
against the Bditor of the Calcutta Journal, 
to shew that the acts imputed to theij^ were 
not grounded in truth. Tliis was necei^ary 
and indispensable in a legal point of view, 
and be therefore hoped that their Lordships 
would allow him to demand in this case, 
what was required in all others, however 
jiigh or distinguished the persons wnplL 
cated. Without this, he did not see hpw 
their Lordships could grant the Criminal 
Information applied for, even if they as- 
sumed to themselves such a power. 
he trusted, on this and all the otlier grouaads 
of objection already stated, that their Lord- 
sdiips would not have recourse to $o extra- 
ordinary a course of proceeding, by which 
an Individual would be subjected to two 
prosepurions almost for the samp 
which,, as ^ a§, he-km^w, wa^ wUhc^Cjia 
parallel, or at least h^ coti^.nql; 
his memory any sinuhir case that oc- 
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curred at home. By such a step, Mr, 
Buckii%ham would be sent before the 
Pte 3^107 with such disadvantages, that 
he Oould hardly hope ' for a fair and im- 
pardal judgment of his case, and he 
Irtisted tb^it their Lordships would pbireivc 
hie '^grievoUi* hardship that would be thus 
irfiposcd dh hinr, and refuse the present 
application. 

The Adootatc’ General then rose to ad- 
dress'* their Lordships in reply. He ad- 
mitted that he had gone largely into the 
case? as had been said, in making Ins 
motion, but not more largely dian the 
circutnslaiietfs of the case required. Much 
had T^efen^ ar^ed aS’ to the jitrisdiction of 
die^^Court ; he for his part entertained not 
the sHghtfest^doubt birt tlie Court possessed 
iSie general power of granting Criminal 
Infbirmat^ns^ riothrithstanding all the ob- 
jecrions he had heard urged against it by 
the two very Able Counsel who had pre- 
cMcd him. The 13th Sec. of the Act 
(fU Geb. HI.) said “the Court should 
^kfercisfe and perform all civil, criminal, 
Admirlaltyi'and Ecclesiastical jurisdiction,” 
ahdf j^uld have power to “ appoint clerks 
and other ministerial officers,” to exercise 
all jurisdiction, and be also a Court of 
and Terminer and Jail Delivery. 
'Die 14th section says, the Court shall have 
power “ to hear and determine all com- 
plaints for any crimes, misdemeanors, or 
€>ppmssions.” In all the other clauses it 
is said they shall “ hear, iry, or inquire ^ 
and determine that is, that they were to 
emjtdfe by a Jury. But here it is said 
thdy shall “ hear and determine.” The 
wwds were very materially different, and 
implied that there was to be no previous 
iff^lry by a Jury, Besides, it is to 

hear and determine all complaints for 
arty crimes, misdemeanors, or oppres- 
sions,'^ which evidently does not refer to 
its jurisdiction as a Court of Oyer and 
Terminer. Tf it had l^een meant to give 
the jnrisdictiou of a Court of Oyer and 
'RrmincT only, it would not have been 
limited to “ crimes, misdemeanors, and 
oppressions,” an association which would 
shw that the Court could not go higher. 
The power given of summoning Juries was 
ano^er proof in support of his opinion, 
for it would have b^n superfluous to give 
them this power, which they would un- 
questionably, as a Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, have had before. The Learned 
Counsel referred, we believe, to the power 
vested in the Court of granting informa- 
tions against British subjects at a distance 
from Calcutta, and to the clause which 
gave the Court power to compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses residing in the Mo- 
fussil. Hie short clause directing that all 
crimes, mi^emeanors, and oppressions 
^ould be fried by a Jury of BritiA sub- 
jects, would have b^n, he contended, quite 
f&li|\ildus Im! the Court been merely a 
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Court of Oyer and Terminer, with all^the 
pov^^ers of such a Court. The 4th iHause 
of the charter says, that the Judges of 
Court should have “ such jurisdiction sCnd 
authority as the Justices of the Cortrt of 
King’s Bench have in England andf*iii 
other parts of the act and in the chartc?, 
they are authorized to proceed by indict- 
ment or information. Now this mtist 
mean either a Criminal Information orli 
qui tarn action ; but it was clear it mtist 
refer to a Criminal Information, becau^ 
(§ 20 ) a fine was mentioned: the clerk 
of the Crown Office could not lie subject 
to any costs. 

Sir F, Macnagkten asked, if be did ndt 
think it a strong case for the other sidis 
that in the case of all inferior magistrtltel^, 
the procedure must be by* information ? 

The Advocate Gen'^ra?- observed, that 
inferior magistrates were not liable to in- 
formations for what they performed in^ 
their character of Judge?, but for their 
conduct as individuals ; they were 
liable qua magistrates. 

Sir F. Macnagkten held, that there 
might have been informations presented 
against inferior magistrates, and against the 
Governor General himself, if not specialt^T 
exempted from their jurisdiction ; he rftit 
only tliought so, but he relied upon it. 

The Advocate General cited the 15th 
clause of the statute (Geo, HI.), which 
exempts the Governor General from tho 
jurisdiction of the Court, in which he con- 
tended tliat the word information wah not 
restricted to meirta informations qyi tarn, as 
supposed by his learned friend (Mr. Fer- 
gusson). The 4th clause of tlie charter, 
conferring on the Judges of this Court 
“ such jurisdiction and authority as our 
Justices of our Court of King’s Bench have 
within that part of Great Britain called 
England, l)y the common law thereof, * 
must signify that this Court possesses such 
power as the Court of King’s Bendi haa 
at common law. 

The Hon. Chief Justice observed, that 
if it had l>een meant here to give ffie 
Judges of this Court •any such power its. 
Justices of the Court of King’s Bench had, 
as Justice of the peace, it would be givbig 
the less power after it had given the greater, 
which it was absurd to suppose it could 
have intended. 

The Advocate General^ in pursuance qf 
his argument, referred to Holt, as an au- 
thority that the power of granting Criminal 
Informations belonged to the Court of 
King’s Bench by common law, and he 
contended it therefore belonged to this 
Court by analogy. This must have been 
the understanding of those who framed Ae 
act of parliament and letters patent ; at 
well as of the former Judges of this Court. 
His learned Friends ha^ told ftieir Lord- 
ships that the precedent* for die etewdse.of 
this power bvthe Court were of no 

4G2' 
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becamer&e dcteisio]is'wa%paa(9ed%f u^ii/en^ia, 
but 9& Sir Bobert'Qiambm bad argued the 
case with biaiaelf so fully (as humorously 
described by his^ friend Mr. Fergusson), 
1^ must have come to die Bench fully pre- 
pared to give a just decision. 

Mr. ^€r£^sson said that this case was 
not a^ued, and the other had been c<mi* 
promised hrtween the parties there was 
m fact no precedent at all. 

ITie Advocate General admitted the im- 
poctasce of a case being argued by Coun- 
ad, as they might suggest new views that 
had not occurred to the Bench ; but the 
Court had in that case made the rule ab- 
aolutei, and th^ ^vou]d have been guilty of 
inexcusable negligence, if they had not 
studied to settle a point of such importance 
when it came before them. The judgment 
of the Court on this point had therefore, 
he contended, already been solemnly ex- 
pressed. 

&r Francis D^cnaghten olwerved, that 
he for mie^had uever expressed any opinion 
on this p<^t. 

The' Advocate General admitted that bis 
ILordship was «eompletdy unfettered. One 
point, he continu^, much argued by his 
learned inenc 1 on the other side was, that 
this Court bad no officer to prosecute : now 
the Court wris authorized by the charter to 
appoint its officers, and it had appointed 
1^ Lewen clerk of the Crown Office, 
which was quite analogous to the master 
of the Crown Office at home ; and he had 
a ri^t to ask the Court to recognize that 
officer aa having a power to move for 
CriminaL Informations; that officer bad 
been tb <2 prosecutor in the case o£ Mr, 
Forster ; so that it was clear their Lord* 
ships hp^ both an officer to hie Criminal 
Informatkms, and a power to grant them. 

The ' Advocate General having ended the 
l^sd f >art of the question as to the juris- 
^d^tiori of the Court, came to speak of the 
merits of the case. He considered the 
mode} of di^mce set up so extr^rdinary, 
that (he discussion speared to him to have 
afiboted the nnders^dings of his learned 
iriekds, excellent as th^ were. If, for 
instance, h Judge on the Bench w^ to get 
a h^w from a person, is he not to get a 
. Crhoaindt Infommtion s^ainst him, bemuse 
that person had before received a blow from 
smne other quarter? Was he answerable for 
all tiiat had l^n written on either side? Hie 
Government had the power to order their 
Ijarw Officers to prosecute, and they were 
bound to protect the public pe£u;e. If this 
could not be done, why th^ there would 
be ^ su^i^mn (A Government altogether. 
He^ did not come Ibrward on behalf of 
these’ six Prosecutors. If he did, thane 
yrm^^not'w particle diat would need to be 
negatived. “ I would say,” continued 
the AdvoCi^ General, they are fighting 
ab^remeatid over hnd I am receiving 
wounds on all sides, from friends and 


enemies. Is the puMic prosecutor to be 
told tfaattbare is a discussion between two 
factions, the liberals and tbe illiberals; 
these Memtagues and Capulets, that are 
kicldsg up an uproar, and breaking the 
peace ? and am I, who am [of no party, 
to be prevented from getting justice ? Here 
is a series of libels, some of which are 
quot£^ons from this paper, and some from 
toat, but if they were transplanted from 
the Bible they would not be the less libel- 
lous ou that account, provided their appli- 
cation was clear : and no one can doubt of 
the application (rf these to the Grand Jury 
and to the Prosecutors. What do they 
mean by transplantation of words : are 
not ail words transplanted from the dic- 
tionary?” It bad been said that these 
letters had too much importance attached 
to them, and as far as their merits were con- 
cerned, he UuHight so too. They were 
merely 

** SoUi of a day. just bonyant on tbe flood, 

*' To mingle With the poppies and the mud.** 

There were no less Ihwi five different libels 
in one paper, that of the 1st of the month. 
He should not have proceeded against any 
of them, however, separately, had they 
not come out day after day, one after ano- 
ther, which shewed that there was a deli- 
berate intention to discuss tbe case then 
pending in the Court- He was glad that 
Mr. Hogg had quoted the case of the 
Dean of St Asaph. In that case a pub- 
lication was circulated through the county ; 
but the moment it was found that pains 
had been taken to prejudice tbe minds of 
the Jury, the trial was postponed, although 
Mr. Erskine had come down to defend the 
Dean, as the Judges vrere of opinion that 
nothing should be published pending a 
cause, to prejudice the minds of the Jury. 
He had the authority of Lord Holt, for 
saying that this was a matter of the highest 
criminality. If others do this, on either 
the one side or the other, they are equally 
liable to be proceeded against ; but if ffie 
party himself, who is either prosecutor or 
defendant, the case is much more crimi- 
nal. Any attempt also to cajole a Jury is 
highly illegal, and here this attempt is not 
oidy made, Inrt it b mixed up with vitupe- 
rative matter against the Prosecutors of the 
Indictment. 

IMb*. ^ckin^mmhasputin an affidavit, 
stating on oaffi, that he is not the author 
the letters in question. So much the 
worse: I say, so much the worse. Had 
he, himself, been the writer, he might 
have been carried away in the heat of com- 
position to say things he had not intended ; 
and, widi ffiat patriality which every one 
has for his own productions, be mi^t be 
unable to bring himself to strike out be- 
fore publicaticm what, with more time to 
consid^, his cooler judgment mi^it have 
rejected. But when toe prodmrions of 
another are submitted to him, he views 
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theth coolly, «nd without this natural pre- 
judi^ ; and ought to have exerdsed hi^ 
judgment and discretion On these letters, 
of which he is, in fact, the pr^»er censor, 
ahd not sent them forth to t^ world to 
the prejudice of his own cause that was 
coming on, 

Mr, Fergusson observed, that in the 
case of the Dean of St. Asaph, the affideu* 
vit stated that the hand-bills had been dis- 
tributed to the Jurors then summoned, and 
it therefore did not resemble this case, 
when the trial was not to come on for so 
long a time. 

The Advocate General did not care for 
this distinction, it was merely a question 
of degree, and was stiH prejudging the 
cause. Lord Mansfield viewed it as an 
offence of a very aggravated nature, being 
both a libel and a contempt of Court. 

The Chief Justice remarked, that in the 
case quoted, the handbill circulated was 
staled to be a partial representation of one 
side of the question. 

The Advocate Generalj in continuation, 
contended that it did not mend the matter, 
to tell their Lordships that these letters re- 
ferred to other publications, in the John 
Bull, and other papers. The letter signed 
C— , published in the Hurkaru, was writ- 
ten in answer to a letter of Sam Sobersides, 
published on the 30th of October, where* 
in that writer insinuates that the prosecu- 
tors thought they “ stood in need of a 
white-wai^ng from a Court of Justice.** 
So that the other papers had by no means 
been the first to stir up that discussion. 
And he (the Advocate General) had en- 
tertained doubts whether that letter should 
not also be taken up as a libel. 

The learned counsel then proceeded to 
make some comments on the letters which 
were taken up as libellous, referring to the 
letter signed Richard Ft^bs (p.61). He 
said, this was a most mischievous passage ; 
it now appeared to have been a quotation 
from another paper ; but was every person 
who read it to know that ? He, for his 
own part, did not know it till he had been 
informed. It was abundantly clear, that 
a shir was intended to be cast on the 
Grand Jury ; no one could doubt it. And 
the letter headed “ Grand Jury'* (p. 25), 
wherein it was said, “ that after a stormy 
debate, a small majority of the Grand Jury 
were prevailed on, not vrithout great difii- 
culty and strenuous efforts, to return a 
TVue Bill,** must have been intended to 
convey the idea that undue efforts were 
used with the Grand Jury, that they were 
laboured, that extraordinary exertions were 
made, from within or firom without, to 
procure a verdict. Nothing could be more 
mischievous, nay criminal . It might 
bring our forms of judicial procedure, 
and our administration of justice, into con- 
tempt, not only among ourselves, who 


were not so liable to be misled, but Wi*d!i 
the natives of this country, maiiy of whbref 
read Bnglish, who are subject to its co^^ 
trol. It was no answer at all, to say suc^ 
things wwe the subject of common con- 
versation : it was a great evil in a small 
place, that such things should even be so 
talked about. In England the evil was 
not so much felt, because they might 
change the venue of the case, removing it 
to a distance beyond the reach of local pre- 
judices. Here such a thing was quite im- 
possible. Any discussion of the merits of 
a case pending a trial was illegal, and had 
a most mischievous tendency. It was ab- 
solutely necessary that their L«ordships 
should interfere to put a stop to these at- 
tacks on the Grand Jury, which were in 
the highest degree pernicious. 

It had been said, that before he couM 
apply for a Criminal Informatioii, the 
prosecutors, or persons aggrieved, were 
bound to negative the injurious imputa- 
tions cast upon them hy an affidavit on 
oath. If he had applied to their Liord- 
ships on the part of the prosecutors, he 
would then have argued whether they had 
any right to put in such an affidavit. But 
what were they to deny ? There were no 
specific charges, but merely general impu- 
tations of improper conduct. Every one 
who came forward might be harass^ in 
this kind of way. But he (the Advocate 
General) claim^ not the interference* of 
the Court in behalf of the Prosecutors ; 
they required no protection, being content 
to stand high in the estimation of all whose 
good opinion they valued, and whose opi- 
nions would not be altered by seeing them 
called a “ Gang-green,’* and attempted to 
be held up to ridicule ; or by their charac- 
ters being attacked with graver charges. 

The learned Counsel then adverted to 
the attempt to influence the decision of the 
Petit Jury. He did not deny but it might 
be as illegal to argue the case on the one 
side of the question as the other ; but it 
was no excuse for those who espoused one 
side of the question, to^y that others bad 
taken up the other side. The stating that 
the Grand Jury had found the Bill wirii 
diffiicultydiy a small majority, was holding 
out an example to influence the decision 
to be pronounced by the Petit Jury, who, 
as such extreme difterence of opinion pre- 
vailed among the former, could not be 
expected to be unanimous. Calling for 
the publication of the names of the Gr^id 
Jurors, was evidently with the intention 
holding forth some of them as black 
sheep. If there was any one of the 
Grand Jurors ccwinected with a public 
office, to whom these inuendoes would 
apply, it was a most crud and malignant 
attock upon him. 

No one could speak of the liberty of 
the press, without admitting it to be one of 
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greatest blessingl’men cSi enjoy rounded ^ pei^ns who compelled him to 


this wad^ <10 reason ^he' abtise of it 
tc^erated. The most sihitary 
o£ wli me£cines might become by tomrp-t 
tkm the most deadly poison. not the 
Ubcfty of the pre?», then, be made a cloak 
for gofiera! libelling. We stand here as in 
a fa^ieged garrison, few in number, and 
geseni^'iknovni to each other, and una- 
ble to> escape from the evils that surround 
iMt*. ^ It was talking nonsense and stuflP to 
propose to introduce the same latitude of 
d^uSsioD here tlmt was exercised in 
JSn^and. We might as well propose to 
bring hitlier the British Parliament, or 
get up a Kepresentative or Conventional 
Governments and talk of the llepresenta- 
tive for the zillali of Hooghly. W'e 
might as wdl propc»ie to introduce here 
the cHmate of England. We cannot go- 
wn this eoUBtry by the British Constitu- 
tioni Our power here had grown out of 
the Briti^ Goremment in an exfraordi- 
iMry^^manJier,' and it was only by the cstu- 
tiongdhbo'hf poKcy tikherto adopted, that 
in OMdd bo preserved. We are a small 
ooMiBilillhy, almost entirely composed of 
Pnb^ Fimetiouaries ; and only those who 
klsobis^n spoonsiderable time in the coun- 
tigr eatr 'justly appreciate the ground on 
which we stand. Young men coming 
odt ftnkn ^England, without experience, 
mhbtfftt'thflection, were eager to send forth 
tbtir^crude opinions to the world, about 
metiers they did not understand, without 
kabwing, and without considering their 
dangerous tendency. The Company's last 
kbpoiled cadet hnds something to com- 
piaWt of in his regiment, and immediately 
s^tsdl Ws list of imaginary grievances to 
the Calcutta Gazette. ITie tendency of 
thl^^lkcility of publication was to dissolve 
all subordination, and to set persons who 
^led Uie lower ranks in the service against 
the higher. 

' ijtat be did not accuse Mr. Buckin^am 
of ■'having this intention. From him, if 
kft -to himself, we might expect better 
.fidngn; but weha^elie^ inform^ to-day, 
Ibat^ these letters are not written by Mr. 
BUckingbam, but by his correspondents, 
^nda is the great evil : be is con^lled by 
eself^elected cciusorsliip on his press, which 
prevents him fromfollowJng the dictates of 
laabetterjudgmaiU Volunteer combatants, 
who are always keener than regulars, 
CTter ' the arena of disputation, and, in- 
flamed wifii the desire of victory, disturb 
tfao'peaee and quiet of society. It was a 
gitat evil that the press was so open, and 
tfoja made an engine of disturbance. If 
Sftv Buckin^iam would excise bis own 
dncftfCtofL on the writings of his corves- 
pnodante, wfaidi.beis the proper cen- 
Ins paper might be productive of 
bwtalculablgH benefit But, while tlie 
dflhw^'^ofitbaGaktttta Gazette was sur- 


publislf whatevar came »?r^ them; it 
was quite intolerable, and no ^cd could 
lye expected. In conckisron, if Grand 
Jurors? *'were tO '>be reflected oh for dis- 
charging their functions ; if prosecutors 
were to be attacked few coming to^*tlje 
Court to seek redress ; if eases were to 
be publicly argued while pending before 
the Courti and the Peth Jury tl'.at was to 
try them biassed and cajoled, tlierc was an 
end to all public justice. He trusted, 
therefore, the Court would interpose its 
undoubted authoritj' to prevent so great an 
evil. 

When Mr. had flmshed his 

jqieecb, Mr, Jfoucy, Ihe Standing Coun- 
sel of Government, rose to fbilow on the 
same' side. From the rising up of persons 
in the Court to retire, and the* bi«z of 
converT^tion^ I«‘^en oeeasionadly by the 
cries of silence,'^ and ** Clioop,” from 
the officer of the Court, and the interrup- 
tions to whidi this gave ri^, it Was quite 
impossible to catHi the legal argutnents of 
the learned gentleman, whtr opertW Ids' 
address by a consideration of the most 
difficult point, that of the jurisdiction of 
the Court. Tbe world (at least so much 
of it as relies on our report of this case) 
will lose the benefit of the research and 
learning Iwought to this intricate and diffi- 
cult discussion, by the learned Counsel in 
question, though we shall endeavour, as 
some compensation for this loss, to give a 
full report of the faithful and accurate 
picture which he so feelingly and eloquent- 
ly drew of die licentiousness of the Indian 
press. Passing over, therefore, rather 
than mtitilate and mangle the legal por- 
tion of his speech which was intwrupted, 
we come to his remarks on the merits of 
the case, to which a greater degree of at- 
tention was paid. 

Mr. Monej/ here read from the “ Ge- 
nera/ St/mmaryt** w'hat he called an ap- 
peal to the Jury. ** The British law's have 
consituted honest Juries as the only fit and 
proper Guardians of the State, as far as 
libel is concerned.*’ This, he said,-*was 
evidently intended to flatter the Petit 
Jury who might be impannelled to try his 
case, and who were to judge of the libel. 

Tbe C/»(f Justice said, that the wmds 
werc very general. 

Mr. Money again read. ** To these 
*• Twelve Common Tradesmen * of Cal- 
cutta, we willingly commit our cause. It 
will be for them to decide whether an 
association, that has fmledto write us down 
in the fair and open field of ar^ment and 
discussion, ^udl now succeed in effecting 
the ruin of a press, W'hich honest men who 
have nodiing to fear should cherish aud 
supp<Mrt for the public good, and whi^ 
none but tlwwe whose public cmaduct will 
not bear semriny can have any jusi or 
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i^onabie cau^ to drea^.” /I'Ws, hfs 
could have beea written only tor the 
purpose of predisposing and biassiug the 
Jury, and it was eniinently calculated to 
dp so. 

^ Sir Francis Macnaghten . — “ Could not 
bis Counsel say the same thing to his Jury 
on the day of bis trial?” 

Mr. Money admitted that he could, but 
replied that it might be permitted to a 
Counsel to do tliis, alUiougU it was highly 
improper, and even criminal, for a person 
so to do before the day of trial, and above 
all, tile party accused. The Editor of tlie 
Calcutta Journal, throughout the whole, 
identities liimself with the liberty of the 
press, and tells tlie Jury that it is not the 
mere question of whether he should be 
&upd guilty or innocent, but w hether the 
liberty of the press should be permitted to 
be exercised at all. That was the question 
for them to decide, whether such discus- 
s^ppsou public measures should be allowed, 
or whether they should be put a stop to 
^together, which must have a tendency to 
bias the minds of the Juxy> 
j, The learned Counsel now passed to the 
l^te of the Editor, on the letter of A 
F uhlic Functu>uuTy , Ffom -ProsequeytSf ’ * 
P^c 38, which lie conceived altogether 
libellous. He passed over the early part 
of tins Note, and quoted from the latter 
of it. If tlie assertion in question 
be proved to be true, and the maxim of 
XyOrdManstield, tliat the greater the Irutk the 
g^ealer the libels be acted on, then convic- 
tiqp will most probably follow.” This, 
h^ insisted, was highly libellous, and was 
an imputation on the Prosecutors. 

Sav F rancis Macnugkten , — Where is that 
doctrine of Lord Mansfield to be found ? 
1 4 ave seen Itoften ascribed to him in news- 
papers, but never, on any good autliority,” 
A short conversation pa^tsed between the 
Bench and the Bar, in which the learned 
Judges pnd Counsel seemed all to doubt 
W^hether such a doctrine had auy authority 
at alh It merely meant that in certain 
tlMth could not be pleaded in justi- 
fication. 

Money here passed to the second 
letter, of Sam Sobersides^ published on the 
2^th.pf Oct(d>er, and was proceeding to 
read the passage made the sublet of indict- 
ment : “ If no wrongs are to be redressed, 
or suggested improvements listened to, 
except those which go through Secretaries 
and public officers to the Government — ” 
Air. Fergusson said he expected to be 
allowed to reply to this. It was not belbre 
t^e Court, and w as the subject of another 
prosecution* 

Mr. Simikie admitted also that it was 
not before the Court, and thathehad th^e- 
fora^avoided making any ailuskm it. 

Mr. J^H^'Was willing to^pa^ i^^y) 
it was not before the Court, but it was re- 
ferred to in one of the letters made the 


ground of the present prosecutimii Htt 
went on to the consideratiou of the attempt 
to iuiluence the minds of the Petit Jujyi 
and to accuse the prosecutors, whidh .J^ 
considered to be a gross libel. It was A 
momentous questimi, and their Lorebbips 
might see the strong interest that it had ex-» 
cited ; for this very morning, a greater 
semblage of persons w ere to be seen in 
Court, tlian were ever known to Iw present 
on any former occasion. But it waa. not 
here only that it excited an interest. It was 
felt, and their Lordships* decision anxious# 
ly looked for all over India, as the jcase 
was most momentous. Far be Uiroiqi 
me,” said the learned Counsel, ta nose 
my puny voice against the liberty of the 
Press. It is one of the best means God 
has put into the hands of his creatures, for 
enlightening and civilizing mankind. The 
Press, however, is a diffierent engine, when 
wielded by a person who chooses to tnako 
a wicked use of it, as has been done here. 
Here, persons have gone about looking in- 
to private houses, invading the quiet of 
domestic life, breaking the peace <d^iaxni)iec, 
d^troying the confidence between > friends, 
betraying their secrets, and have brought 
society to a state which requires your LomI< 
ships’ interposition to prevent.” - < 

'ihe Chief Justice remarked ffial the 
question of the Liberty of tlie Press waa 
not before the Court, and that they had no 
power w hatever to interfere with its restric- 
tions, w’hich w'as a subject for the consider 
ration of Government. , . . 

Mr. Moneyj in continuation, said ffiat 
many things might be called a libel here, 
w'hicb would not be so considered in Eng- 
land. 

Tlie Advocate General retnarked Ihat he 
did not mean to go so far ; he admitted, 
however, tliat a libel here might be note 
mischievous. - u 

Mr. ‘‘ I will go I 

will say that that may be libel 't.hete 
which would not be a libel at home 
cause the same thing published in > En^aiid 
would not be injurious,* where£» diftreHih 
would be highly injurious to the iGovenH 
ment,aud^ therefore say that the sianetbwg 
might be a libel here and not a Iffieliia 
England.” ^ - 

Mr. Fergusson , — ‘‘ That is a hohi doe- 
trine.” 

Mr. With regard to the -at* 

tempt that had been made to influence the 
minds of the Petit Jury, he contendedithat 
there was nothing so likely to obstruct the 
course of public justice; and if»'thmr 
Lordships had the power (which hei. con- 
tended Uiey had) to grant ffiis criminakiat 
formation, they ought certainly to 

As to the trial by Jury, it had been ffie 
preservation of our liibertics at faoitiej.and 
of pur oountirjr^ and ho hoped that lOwnM 
also preserve tliis country as long as wre re- 
mained in it, or thought proper to remain 
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»tt. wa 0 ^of «U tfaiagi ^ best calcu*' 
l«lid to presem » oauntry in a state of 
iiesltfa, sad as UJimI always been preserved 
stbome»ao be helped it would alw^s be 
preserved bexe. 

Tbe learned CoimseL closed his address 
by apoic^bang to tbe Court that he was not 
be^esr pe^)ared. Hia learned fncaid Mr. 
CoDQptoO) who was to have stood in his 
|^aoe» wiut detained at home by a dmn^tie 
B^sfortime, he dul not know until yes^ 
toarday that that gentlonan would not be 
presmt. 

Ha d he been here, 1^ diould not have 
|N«sented himself to the attention of the 
iCourt, as he was aware that be could not 
do the object that justice which bis absent 
friend would have done, nor indeed which 
be himself would have been able to do with 
longer preparation. 

It was about half past five, when the 
^eeches Counsel were ended, and dur- 
ii^ the last hour the Court had been con- 
sidenbLy thinned. Many, however, still re- 
mained tohear the judgment of the Bench; 
and candles being brought. 

The Honourable Sir Edward Hi/de East 
proceeded to deliver his opinion on tlie case, 
by observing that one general question, 
which had been argued before the Court at 
great Icsigtb, waSvtbe extent of tlie juris- 
dieliQii the Court. He would be tbe 
last person to wish to extend that juxisdic- 
turn beyond tbe limits of what really be- 
bknged to it ; but this was a very essential 
power vested in the Court, not to be used 
on every occasion, and which bad been ex- 
evened in one instance in his presence. He 
bid bad die best helps for understanding 
the case, and paid to it the greatest atten- 
lioa, and there was tbe strongest conviction 
QA bis own mind, and on the mind of one 
afbislu'etbren on tbe bench, that the Court 
did possess the power of granting criminal 
xnftwmaticms. The right of granUng cri* 
irgaal informations, he said, was part ofthe 
ceoUBoa law (A England. He referred to 
tbao^juon of Eord Hale, and 1 1. Hawkins, 
^ 26, where he o&served numerous autho- 
rities are referred to, aud to Shower's Re- 
porta. This right, be observed, pras recog- 
nised Ee^slature in the 35th of 

William smd Mary, c. 18. The IStb Geo. 
III. cap« IS, empowered the King to erect 
A Court in Calcutta, to be a Court of Oyer 
aad< Terminer, with full power to exercise 
criminat, admiralty, and eccle^as- 
iieal jmnsdiction, and to appmnt its own 
'4dlloers, to xm^ rules for conducting toe 
busmess cf toe Court, and to do all things 
tbai vpore necessary for the administration 
af- j At tyg a, And tbe succeeding clmise 
payay^faai it shall hava power to try any 
toirtWMt, mMemeaxksrs and ofqnressiom ;* 
aiMh g e ner al power being once granted, 
eMMiMtbe retonctod or ntovowed bf any 
ftoUlBUler ciawa gwmtin g special powers. 


The 4to clause of toe Oautor, granted in 
pursuamie of tok Act, says, toat the Jus- 
tices of tlie Supreme Court of Calcutta 
shall have such powers as the Justices of 
the Court of King's Bench, which surely 
meant something more than making toem 
mere Justices of the Peace and Coroners. 
It would haMe been al^urd, after making 
mm Justices and Coroners, whose powers 
are regul^ed and defined by law, to confer 
upon them special powers of this descrip- 
tion : this would be cutting down the 
power previously gimited. The rocaning 
ofthe clause evidently was, that any one of 
them sitting as a Court, had the same power 
as tbe Justices of the Court of King’s 
Bench. All the powers of the Court of 
King’s Bench were granted by general 
words ; and the clause (34th) exempting 
tbe Governor General, Members of Coun- 
sel, and Judge of the Supreme Court, evi- 
dently had a view to this power of granting 
criminal informations. He laid it down 
as a principle of fair construction, that 
when all powers are granted generally, and 
an exception is made with regard to some 
special power in an individual case, then 
we must supper that tois power was meant 
to be granted in all other cases. Applying 
this to 30th and 32d clause of the Charter, 
it appeared (from the latter) that tbe Court 
had full power, in all “ indictments, infor- 
mations, and criminal suits and causes 
whatsoever,” to allow or deny the appeal of 
the party pretending to be aggriev^ ; and 
by clause 34th, an exception is made that 
(unless in cases of treason or felony) the 
Court shiill not be competent to hear, try, 
and determine any ‘ ‘ indictm^t or infor- 
xnatifHi” against the Governor General, 
Members of Counsel, or any of the Judges 
of tbe Supreme Court itself ; and here it 
could not be said that tbe word informa- 
tion applied to informations in civil actions, 
since tlie contrary was clearly indicated by 
toe 32d clause of tlie charter. In every in- 
stance the word information was coupled 
with indictment : it is enacted in the 40th 
clause of the act, that in all cases of indict- 
ments or informations laid or exhibited in 
toe Court of King’s Bench, for misde- 
meanors or other oS^ces committed in 
India, it may be lawfol for Ms Majesty’s 
said Court, upon motion to be made on be- 
half of the prosecuhnr or defendant, to a- 
ward a writ of mandamuSy for the exami- 
nation of witnesses. Tbe 19th dause of 
the Charter constxtutes tbe Court of Oyer 
and Tenniner and Jail Delivery, like toe 
same Courts in Enghmd ; but he did not 
see, that granting the Court any additional 
or specific power, could take away from it 
the general powers it already had. The 
clause of the Charter (19th), directing toe 
Court tosummoR Grand and Pfetit Jmles, 
did not coHtain toe word information 
natimdly, his Eordtoip observed, mend^- 
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ingoalyinclkfeBientoringuest. TheChaiter 
says, £dl treasons, murders, &c., shall 
be tried by a Jary^ but not that all ^all be 
found i and thei^ore does not bar proce- 
dure by information. He then referred to 
the ease of Cox in 1791, and said tbat Sir 
R. Chambers seemed to have been of opt- 
nioD, that the Court did not posses the 
jurisdiction ; but the precedents tvere by 
nO' means conclusire, and 2^ placed no re- 
liance on thenu But, he continued, the 
JLegislature itself had settled the point, by 
assuming that the power did exist. It was 
true that no specific clause granted the 
power ; but it being a&sumed that the ge- 
neral power does exist, the exercise of it is 
merely defined and ululated. His Lord- 
ship then referred to the 37 Geo. III. c, 

1 4^ sec. 1 4, which he considered very strong 
and conclusive ; it directs that in case an 
information is intended to be brought, the 
same shall be proceeded in, in the same 
manner as it would be in the King’s Court 
in Bengal. It is therefore referred to by 
the Ijegislature as a thing established and 
generally known. His lordship then cited 
the 37 Geo. Ill, and the 53 HI. c. 
63, the latter respecting the citation of wit- 
nesses, as confirming the same view of the 
matter. ITie Court here, as well as the 
Court at Madras, imagined the power to 
exist ; and, as in the case of Cox, in 1791 , 
the question was agitated, which must have 
attracted the attention of the Legislature to 
the subject ; and as the Acts of Parliament 
coming out afterwards assumed the power 
to exist, there could be now no doubt on 
the subject. His Lordship thought the pow- 
er was granted both by the Act of Parlia- 
ment and by the Letters Patent j and that the 
clause of the Charter (19) defining part of 
their authority, viz. as a Court of Oyer and 
T^miner and Jail Delivery, which con- 
tains only the words << indi^ment or in- 
quest’ ’ (not ‘'information”), was completely 
answer^ by the consideration that in their 
capacity as Judges of Oyer and Terminer 
they could not try by information, and the 
omission of that word, in this place, there-, 
fore, removed any doubt on the subject, if 
any had remained. 

His Lordship then passed to the consi- 
deration of themerits of the case betbre the 
Court. They had nothing to do, he con- 
ceived, with the liberty of the press ab- 
stractly. The Government of the coun- 
try, wiUi the advice and sanction of the 
au^rities at home, had established that 
liberty ; and he conceived that a free press, 
or the liberty of publication without a pre- 
vious censorship, was calculated to produce 
much good. The licentiousness of the 
press h^ been carried to an alarming ex- 
cess at home : here it was necessary that it 
should be a great deal mcare guarded and 
cauticnia ; mud if this were done, and free 
disctissions were carried on vrithout public 
danger or injury to individuals, it might be 
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one of the greatest blessings. ^ But if^ '6n 
the contrary, it was not exercised wltk^Ms- 
p^and discretion, it might become a mateo 
of much xmschief, in a country dreum- 
stanced as this is ; and be like thnofHng 
firebrands where gunpowder lay scattered 
around us. But this was a question of 
p<dicy for the consideration of Government, 
with which the Court had nothing to do. 
Lbe only matter for the consideratimi of 
the Court was, tlmt certain persons had 
complained of a certain pass£^ in a letter 
published in the Calcutta Journal, said to 
be libellous ; he had not seen it, and hoped 
the party accused would be able to clear 
himself before the Jury to whom it would 
be referred ; a pfos^ution was instituted, 
and the Grand Jury had found a true bill 
against him. In these circumstances, it 
would cert^nly have been becoming and 
prudent in the party accused to have ab- 
stained in the mean time from all pubHc 
discussion of the merits of his own case, 
whether instigated from another qu»ter or 
not, which is a circumstance from which 
he may derive benefit at a future tinier • 

With regard to the three different charges 
against him, his Lordship could see ’ no 
proof of an attempt to bias the minds ofthe 
Petit Jury, except in so far as an inference 
of such an intention might be drawn from 
the publication of what was said to have 
taken place in the Grand Jury ; but he 
would not grant a Criminal Information 
on that ground, as be saw no conclusive 
proof of such an intention. There was in 
the " General Summary'* diat had been re- 
ferred to, a little appearance of fi^tary ; 
but he did think such complimentary Ism- 
guage was harmless, or at most not much 
to be found fault with. Without dwelUng 
longer, therefore, on the supposed attempt 
to bias the Petit Jtuy, he would cmisida: 
the charge of ascribing improper motives to 
the prosecutors. 

Apassageintheietterheaded*',^ C%am- 
pibro upon Sobersides*' had been addii^d 
in support of this charge, beginning, H It 
will surely require a litue more brains than 
this C ’ ■ ■ brings into the field, wh^faar it 
be a cow^or a calf, to persuade a Calcutta 
Judge or Jury that there is a direct dbaige 
of want of integrity He did not see any 
thing objectionable in this. Again, Jj^ 
me beg of any man, who knows the whole 
cmrps from right to left, to lay his band on 
his heart and say, is it afiadseinsinuatioii?” 
This was rather going beyond the profier 
bounds of Newspaper discussion. Has 
it even a mischieveous tendency ? If it be 
fa^ who can it hurt ? If it hn true^ is it 
not good to remind the self-intereaisd,. tdie 
prejudiced, the indolent, petulent, JkodHUX^ 
qu^ified, that fibe public iahnests, mid ]Nri- 
vate peace of men suff^ by sudb^^ nsinis tie r s 
as they notoriously axe,** The Qamtael 
for the defead^st'had required 
to negative the imputations said to be libel- 
VoL. XIII. 4 H 
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ioiis. . Was it possible, his Lordship asked, 
f(^.any mao. to ipaake ao affidavit, disavow- 
ii^idi^ges soi^ea^raL so sweeping as these ? 

^^is Loidsl^ .then proceeded to read 
and comment oa^^et^r headed “ Qrand 
JuT^V This he thought nothing 

of.. expressions in it might be con> 

sktfred'iaa -ffippaut and pert, hut npt as 
ind^atiag a malicious intention. It talked 
debate,’’ and a “ small rnajo- 
rily,** • but his greatest surprise was 
1 m>w these diin^ came to be known, since 
they were things that the Grand Jurors 
Wj^re isworn not to reveal. It meutioiied 
“,*ptrenuons efforts;” but, for any thing 
that was said, they might be honest and 
conscientious efforts to convince each 
other as to whether there was matter be- 
fore them for a prosecution. 

His Lordship next considered the “ Gang- 
gteetC* (p. 61), This, he observed, was 
a mere joke, a punning on words, which 
nobody would liave understood unless it 
had been explained to them. 

if’. Macnaghten,^^^ The Advocate- 
General himself did not understand it till 
he had consulted with his learned friend 
Mr. Compton.” 

The Advocate General — Yes, yes, iny 
Lord, it is well understood ; it has been 
long a standing joke.” 

^ The Hon, Chief Justice then read va- 
rious portions of the letter of Ru.hard 
MtJjhs, which it is unnecesaary to rep^t 
again, as it has already been quoted so 
often. He- was of opinion that this letter 
contained a very gross and scandalous 
imputation on the persons who had com- 
peted the Grand Jury, and had a very 
mischievous tendency. For the Grand 
Jury, he observed, bad a difficult duty 
to perform, and it was certainly an offence 
of gj^t magnitude to call their actions 
and integrity in question ; but this would 
be a matter for the consideration of the 
Pedt Jury. Any person possessed of 
the abilities of the writers of these papers 
in genera], must be sensible of its impro- 
priety ; and to pift the defendant on his 
guard against falling into such errors in 
future, it was necessary to sen^ the case 
before a Juiy. Without saying any thing 
m<Mre to prejudge the case, he would cont 
elude by expressing a hope that the defen- 
dant would be able to give a satisfactory 
explanation of his conduct, and clear him- 
to the Jury when put on his trial, 

. Sir F» Macnaghten followed. He be- 
gnn by obserring that he was no apologist 
for libels or libellers ; but’ lus aversion to 
them should put him on his guard, not 
to ting within the walls of the Court the 
TeelipgB that he entertained on the subject 
iwt of doors, fie thought, however, that 
4he , j?arty applying for the Criminal Infor- 
had no right to do so ; but even 
(thp. Judges) should say, « We 
wUl not grant it,” it would be only send- 


ing him before another inquest, as he 
might proceed by the regular and usual 
mode of indictment. For his part, he 
never could perceive tlie use or advantage 
of Criminal Informations. They were 
at least far more expensive. 'Before a 
GjTUid Jury, half the expense of 'ihe pre- 
sent mode of proceeding niighi'have been 
saved ; and he was sure that even ^the pro- 
ceedings of this single day w'ould not be 
far short of the expense of tlie whole pro- 
cess by indictment, from the finding of 
the Bill to the sitting of the Petit Jury, 
so that the accused person would be un- 
necessarily subjected to double the expense, 
and must pay the costs, whether he be 
ultimately pronounced guilty or innocent. 
Would it not ])e better, therefore, to wait 
until the 6th of January ? a short period 
of six weeks only. Was there any such 
immediate necessity for this information? 
The accused was not likely to abscond; 
but if this Criminal Information were 
granted, it would be to send him before 
die Petit Jury, as a libeller, with thejudg. 
ment of the Grand Jury, as expressed by 
the Indictment, and the judgment of the 
Court itself to be gathered from their 
grant of the Information, both against him, 
in a matter thus giving rise to the two 
cases. 

After the various letters now before the 
Court, as the ground of this application, 
had been already read over at least ten 
times, he should not repeat them; he 
supposed, indeed, that most people had 
them already by heart. But he must say 
that tlie letter in the Hurkaru, signed 
C— written while the Indictipent was 
pending, was infinitely more mischievous 
than any tiling the accused had written, 
and was more calculated to prevent the 
course of public justice. It was an «ex- 
treme provocation, and deserved considera- 
tion, before a man was sent to a Petit Jury 
as a libeller, the hardship of which was 
very properly and very feelingly adverted 
to by the defendant’s counsel. The ap- 
plication for a Criminal Information was 
an application to the discretion of the 
Court, which he thought ought never to 
be exercised to the disadvantage of an ac- 
cused person. Indeed he objected to the 
power at all, as lie thought the proceeding 
by Indictment more constitutional and 
more unol^ectionable in all points of view. 
It was clear to him, that no conscientious 
Judge ought to consent to the granting 
a Criminal Information, even in a Cdurt 
which had the power (which in this case 
he denied), unless the grounds of applica- 
tion were such as in his mind would^ be- 
yond all doubt, appear fully sufficient to 
satisfy twelve Grand Jurors out of twenty 
three, to present a Bill. Unless the 
grounds were thus satisfactory, foe Iftfor- 
nmion ought to be withheld ;■ and if they 
were so strong, as that it was riffiost a 
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jn^itter of certainty that twelve out of twen- 
ty-three would find a Bill on them, then 
where was the necessity of informations 
at all ? and why not send the matter to 
the constitutional and regular Inquest of 
the Grand Jury at once ? He could really 
see no possible objection to this* If it 
were urged that delay would take place, 
it might be answered that this need not 
happen, for a Grand Jury, if not sitting, 
might be summoned at once. He had 
the authority of Lord Hale for saying 
this ; for he had laid it down, that if the 
Grand Jury were discharged, and a man 
were brought in for felony while the Court 
was sitting, a new Jury might be sum- 
moned, as it was not right to let tlie matter 
stand over to the next sessions, and the 
prisoner to lie so long in jail, Tliis led 
him to repeat his former remarks on the 
inconvenience to the x)ublic busings of the 
Court that resulted from the too early 
discharge of the Grand Jury from their 
duties. It was not necessary that they 
should be constantly sitting during the 
w hole of the Sessions, but after the crimi- 
nal business had been got through in the 
early part of the Sessions, instead of being 
discharged, they might be kept together 
as a body, and be summoned to attend 
whenever necessary ; and when the Ses- 
sions were' closed, they might then be 
finally discharged. 

As to this particular case, however, he 
thought it peculiarly fit to be sent to a 
Grand Jury ; and there could be little 
doubt but that from the integrity of that 
class of gentlemen from whom the Grand 
Jurors are selected in Calcutta, twelve out 
of the twenty -three would be found con- 
scientiously to discharge their duty. No 
one who knew them could, for a moment, 
doubt it. But the power of the Court 
to grant Criminal Informations w'ithout 
the intervention of a Jury (which, how- 
ever, he still insisted, that this Court did 
not possess), was an act of discretion, and 
an odious one enough it was. They had 
always the power to refuse it ; and in this 
case, when the cruelty of sending a person 
to a Jury with the weight of the Court 
against him >vas considered, lie thought 
for his part that it ought to he ref used. 

On the question of the jurisdiction, the 
learned Judge expressed himself much 
more fuUy, by reference to statutes and 
clauses, than it was possible to follow him, 
in the references more particularly, but we 
m^y be ^le to state pretty clearly, perhajis, 
the general scope and tenor of the argu- 
ment. He said, that having given his 
opinion on a former occasion on this point, 
had made it a matter of particular study 
and inquiry; and the result was, that all 
bU inquiries had tended only to confirm 
. jydm in his original opinion. He contended 
,.^hat all the arguments, which he had yet 
.l^card on this subject, were made up of 
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parts and portions, first from one Act ank 
then from another, and it was wholly a 
matter of recital, inference, and' impHca^ 
tion ; but there was no positive enactment 
to that effect. There was a clause iff the 
Charter giving the power of trying ^1 
crimes, from treason and felonies down to 
misdemeanors, by indictment before a 
Grand Jury ; but not a word about infor- 
mations. There was also a clause em- 
powering the Supreme Court to proceed ; 

by Information against provincial Ma- 
gistrates, but the very specification of , 

classes to which this power applied shew- 
ed it did not extend to all. This Char- 
ter was recently extended, and it was ; 

extended for the benefit of society, and not } 

for its injury. By the former law, if a : 

man died at the Sand Heads, and left pro- » 

perty in Calcutta, without having made a , 

will. Ill's heirs and successors could not 
benefit by it, though the Court assumed 
the power in order to benefit those who 
would have been otherwise injured by the f 

operation of this omission ; but in the ex- ^ 

tension of the Cliarter this had been at- 
tended to, and amended by the power of f 

administering to such estates being given 
to them in an express manner. Tliere 
was, however, no such express gift of the ; 

power of granting Criminal Informations ; 
and unless it could be found to be be- 
stowed by some positive and distinct enact- 
ment, either in an Act of Parliament, or ; 

in the Charter, it ought not to be acted 
upon, when its very existence could only 
be made out by inference and implication. * 

It was the spirit of the British law to go • 

strictly by the letter of it, when its inter- 
pretation was likely to effect penally, or 
make an individual criminal ; l>ut it w'as ^ 

fair and usual to interpret it with less ri- f 

gour when this was favourable to the 
accused. Indeed, tlie scrupulous nicety 's 

with which statutes were construed, when 
a more lax construction would go to cri- r 

minate, was often carried to a cliildish | 

extreme. He reniemhered the case of the 
old Statute regarding the stealing of i 

horses, where a man having stolen one *j 

hoi sc only, was adjudged not to have '\ 

brokeii*it; and another as to the stealing of u 
cows, where a person got off because tlie I: 
animals stolen by him wore xvronounced to 
be a cow and r hc'uti , the latter yet want- 
ing some short period of the full age re- Jj 

qiiired for a COW', These distinctions vVere | 

no doubt laughed at by all who under- ’ 

stood the princi{de ; but they were'rtever- 
theless interpreted rigidly according td-tlie I 
letter, rather than thete should be any 
wresting even of a word or a phrase tollie ; 
disadvantage of an accused. 'Ihb *11!!^ of 
interpretation was, indeed, that if dMa- 
tute went to affect an individual p<?rt^ly* 
then it was construed strictly ancfTfleifatly ; 
and as to the granting Crirninal 
tions, which went' to affect all 
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persons a^nst wfattfu tih«y were granted, 
the parts of the Statutes and the Clatter 
whi(^ se^xted to to this power 

should be constr^ d in Ae most scrupulous 
and literal maimer. If this were done, 
the jurisdtetkm now attempted to be esta- 
bli^bed would be ^nd not to exist ; as it 
was^on]^ to be gathered, even by those 
who suf^posed^ it to exists from infeience 
and implication, but it was no wheze 
clearly, di^nctly,ai^ unequivocally given. 

. I nw Act of Geo. III. id not er 5 Ct the 
Court, nor actually confer on it any power 
wfaatev^. It merely said, that the Coiurt 
to be established sb^l have (sect. 13) full 
power and authority to exercise “ all, or 
any of the powers, winch, by the said 
Charter, shall or may be granted and com- 
mitted to the said Court.” Hie Court, 
therefore, possessed no power, but such as 
was actually and specifically given by die 
Charter. The 4th clause had been cited 
as conveying to this Court, generally, all 
the powers of the Court of King’s Bench, 
to proceed either by Indictment or Infor- 
mation ; but he did not think it would 
bear that construction. His lordship 
thought, therefore, that clause which em- 
powered the Court to try persons who 
came before them by Indictment or Infor- 
mation, must be undez^tood as signifying 
persons brought before them by virtue of a 
power dearly laid down in the Charter ; 
but the power of proceeding by Crimind 
Information was not so laid down. It 
could not be iziferred that it was intended 
to give to the Court generally all the 
power and authority of the Court of King’s 
Bench, for it was well known that their 
ILordsbips did not possess all the powers 
aS that Court. Witib regard to the 1 3th 
George III, sect, 13, he held that this 
Statute could grant no power whatever. 
Jt does not ordain that the King shall 
erect the Court, and that the Court shall 
have certain powers; but leaves it quite 
optional with the King to erect the Court 
or not, and to grant such powers as he 
shall thizzk prop^^, merely sanctioning 
such powers as his Majesty ^ould actually 
confer upon it by the Charter. The mean- 
ing of the section would be mozv clear if 
read, by leaving out the expresrions 
thrown in by parenthesis, It ^all and 
may be law^ for his Majesty, by Charter 
or Xietters Patent,” “ to erect a Supreme 
Court of J^udicatuzey” *‘and the said Su- 
preme Court is hereby declared to have 
full power to exerdse all Civil, Criminal, 
^md. other Jurisdiction,” and to do such 
thn^ as shall be found necessary for 
tbendinuustration of justice, and the due 
execution of all or any of the powers 
Vfk ^3 hy the said Charter^ shall or may be 
grained, or committed to the said Court 
I^ould it not be absurd to suppose that, at 
tl^ same time that the Act leaves the mat- 
ter in die option of the King, it proceeds 


to invest the Court widi jurisdiction, as if 
already actually existing? His Lordship 
remarked, that the Act was not origizially 
divided into sections as it now is ; and al- 
though it was more convenient for refe- 
rence in its present form, yet people were 
apt to be led titereby to put a wrong con- 
struction upon it, as the diffident members 
of one clause were now separated from 
each other. In order to ascertain what 
power the Court really possessed, it was 
nece^ry to have recourse to the Charter 
itself. The 1st clause is a recital of the 
Act on which it is founded ; the 2d or- 
dains that there shall be at Calcutta, in 
Bengal, a Court of Record, to be called 
the Supreme Court of Judicature* It is 
called a Supreme Court of Judicature, 
and justly so called ; but it is still a Court 
of limited jurisdiction, and has no power 
whatever but such as was specially given 
to it by the Betters Patent, sanctioned by 
the Act of Parliament. The 3d clause 
regards the appointment of Judges, and 
the 4th ordains that “ the Chief Justice 
and the said Puisne Justices shall severally 
and respectively be Justices and Conserva- 
tors of tile Peace and Coroners,” and 
“ have jurisdiction and authority as our 
Justices of our Court of King’s Bench 
have in England by the Common Law 
thereof.” He would like to know if any 
human ingenuity could discover in these 
woids any meaning but this, that each of 
the Judges of the Court, as an individual, 
should be a Coroner and Justice of the 
Peace ? It would bear no other construc- 
tion ; it could mean nothing else. If (he 
repeated) the words “ severally and res- 
pectively” did not mean that they should 
have that power separately and ^stinctly, 
he confessed himself incapable of under- 
standing any thing that ever had been 
spoken or written. If he were wrong in 
supposing this to be the true meam'ng, if 
he did not understand this rightly, he 
should really despair of ever being able to 
comprehend the signification of a single 
sentence. Besides, it would be perfectly 
absurd to say, the Court shall have all the 
power and jurisdiction of the Court of 
King’s Bench, and then to proceed to 
give it various separate powers of the same 
Court. It would be to say I have al- 
ready given you all ; but now, after hav- 
ing given you the whole, I give you a 
part.” Was it reason or common sense? 
was such a thing ever heard of in the com- 
mon transactions of life, as any person 
acting in so absurd a manner ? 

His Lordship then referred to the power 
of the Supreme' Court over inferior Magis- 
trates, and held, that in this respect it was 
a Supz^eme Court of General Jurisdiction ; 
that if there were five hundred Magistrates 
in Calcutta, instead of five, tizey would 
have the same Jurisdiction over them tiiat 
the Court of King’s Bench had. in^og- 
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land over inferior Magistrates ; but these 
persons being specially named, it afforded 
strong ground for believing that this power 
was intended exclusively over them. If 
tiiat explanation of the matter was correct, 
ev®y dilSculty would vanish. This was 
the natural and grammatical meaning of 
the words, and if the Court possessed such 
jurisdiction as the Court of King's Bench, 
it was over them only. As a Court of 
Oyer and Terminer, they could not try by 
Criminal Information unless they posi^s- 
sed the same jurisdiction as the Court of 
King's Bench ; but he denied they had 
any such jurisdiction, except in regard to 
inferior magistrates. As a Court of Oyer 
and Terminer, they had (c. 19) the same 
power as the King's Courts of Oyer and 
Terminer in England, “ to try all trea- 
sons, murders, and other felonies, forge- 
ries, perjuries, trespasses, and other crimes 
and misdemeanors," including all offences 
from the highest to the lowest ; “ and are 
we (said his Lordship), to try them by 
Criminal Informations? No such thing. 
We are to inquire by the oaths of good 
and sufficient men we are directed to 
summon “a Grand Jury or Inquest;" and 
also to summon a Petit Jury “to try the 
said Indictment or Inquest" (not Infor- 
mation). It was hardly necessary to no- 
tice the Act 33 Geo. III. That Act 
created a number of new offences ; and in 
all the cases therein specified, the Court 
might proceed by Information, but only 
for offences against that Act itself (c. 140), 
His Lordship then referred to the 53 Geo. 
III. (the preamble of which was the 
strangest he had ever met with), concern- 
ing, we believe, the collection of Revenue, 
&c. He then alluded to a Criminal In- 
formation that had been filed at Madras, 
but nothing was certainly known of the 
issve of the case. Cox's case also, before 
referred to, went off no one knew how : 
and, in short, there was no law and no pre- 
cedent for the Court granting Criminal 
Informations. On this point he would 
have considered precedent as binding, if it 
had ripened into a practice, but this had 
not been the case ; and was the Court to do 
what is not clearly legal, because they had 
a precedent before them ? If their prede- 
cessors had done what was illegal, was this 
a reason why they should do the same? 
Even if what they were doing to-day 
should be held illegal, he, for his part, 
should be sorry that their successors should 
follow their example. Until the year 1803 
no such thing had been heard of as a Cri- 
minal Information. Why it began to be 
thought of then, he knew not ; he could 
never discover any good reason for such a 
mode of procedure, and never would give 
it his countenance or eoncurrence. 

As to the nrerits of the case he would 
add but little. He thought the defendant 
bad M least acted a most injudicious part, 


as these letters were as likely to be hurtfiil 
to himself as favourable ; for they might be 
cited by the prosecutors against him, on 
his approaching trial, and never could be 
adduced in his favour. That these publi- 
cations were ix^udirious, seemed to be ad- 
mitted by his own Counsel ; and indeed his 
saying any thing at all on the subject of die 
pending prosecution, for a letter published 
in bis paper, was to draw the whole blame 
upon himself, when it before rested with 
his Correspondent. But if die Court were 
to grant the application made to them, in- 
stead of sending thecase to the Grand Jury, 
this, coupled with the other prosecution, 
would send him before the Petit Jury so 
tainted and prejudged, that he would be 
placed in a situation of peculiar hardship, 
which would be unfavourable to the im- 
partial administration of justice. 

The Hm. Sit' A. Buller lastly delivered 
his judgment; but, exhausted with con- 
tinued long exertion, after having six times 
gone over the same ground, we were unable 
to go over the law point of it again with 
any dung like attention. We recollect him 
to have said that he had studied the case 
with much attention, and after having had 
the benefit of all the learning and argument 
that day displayed at the bar and on the 
bench, he still continued of the same 
opinion he had expressed on a former occa- 
sion. He referred to the Statutes and Char- 
ter on which the jurisdiction of the Court 
is founded, and the several Acts of Parlia- 
ment conferring, explaining, or adding to 
its powers. In concluding his legal argu- 
ment he observed, that feeling as he did that 
the Court had the power of granting Crim- 
nal Informations, he had next to speak of 
the merits of this case. He should be hap- 
py even if such a discretion did not rest in 
the Court ; but as it did, he must say that 
he thought this case ought to go before a 
Jury. He should be sorry if the minds of 
the Petit Jury wereto be biassedby its being 
sent to them by the Supreme Court, instead 
of by the finding of a Grand Jury, but he 
did think that cases of t^s description were 
the proper objects of a Criminal Informa- 
tion ; if the Grand Jury had been actually 
sitting, and had made application to the 
Court for protection against attacks that 
obstructed them in the performance of th^ 
duty, that Court could not have refund to 
issue an attachment against the offender. 
He, therefore, concurred with the Chief 
Justice in the propriety of granting the 
Criminal Information, 

Mr, Fergus&on humbly submitted to the 
justice of the Court, that as no instance 
ever had occurred of an Information being 
granted in the Court of King’s Benrii, un- 
less the Judges were unanimous in their 
opinion of its necessity, he hoped their 
Lordships would, therefore, refuse the pre- 
sent application. If their Lwrd^ps had 
differed only on the law of the case, b'e 
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Tfotifld not have made this appeal to tlieir 
justice ; but as they had differed also on the 
merits, he really did think he had a right 
to ask them to conform to the uniform prac- 
tice of the Court at home. 

Mr. Spankie remarked tiiat one of the 
learned J^udges had differed on the law of 
the case only, and not on the merits. 

D(lr» Pergusson dissented from this ob- 
servation, as the learned Judge had com- 
meiM^d by stating his opinion that this 
was not a case for a Criminal Information, 
coxYsidering the hardship and disadvantage 
to which it would subject his client, who 
would be thus sent tainted before the Jury, 


Sir F rancis Macnaghten explained, that 
his expressing any opinion bn th^ merits of 
the at all might be considered a mere 
gratisdictuni on his part, as he had per- 
haps di^ualified himself by subsequently 
groundii^ his judgment on tlie law of the 
case ; his opinion being that the Court 
did not possess the power to grant Crimnal 
Informations at all. 

During this short conversation, the Crier 
began to dissolve the Court, the Chief 
Justice saying, The judgment of the 
Court is already given.” — The Court then 
adjourned about eight o’clock. 


Com0pontjencc 

ON THE SUBJECT OF MR. FELLY’S CONTRACT. 


We have been requested to present 
in 07ie view the following correspon- 
dence, which has appeared in the daily 
papers. 

No. I. 

To the Proirrieton of East-India Stock. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : The Court of 
Directors hare resolved to give Mr. John 
Hinde Pelly,^ of the Bombay Civil Es- 
tablishment, the sum of 2,U001., on the 
grounds that he suffered a loss in executing 
a public contract which he had made with 
the Bombay Government. 

Being one of those who requested that 
the opinion of the Proprietors at large 
should be taken on that grant, 1 feel my- 
self called upon to state the particulars 
of the case, and to request your attention 
to them. 

The following facts are taken from the 
papers now open for the inspection of the 
Proprietors at the India- House : 

In November 1817, the Government of 
Bombay advertised for a supply of hempen- 
ropes by public contract, and the tender 
of Mr. Pelly, as being the most favourable, 
wasaccepted on tli£ 5tb January 1818. Mr. 
Pelly signed the contract to supply 45,000 
ropes for 54,237 sicca rupees, to be de- 
lircred in the first four months of 1819. 

On the 29th of January 1818, he re- 
ceived the first advance of 25,000 sicca 
rupees, and a second advance of the same 
amount in January 1819, to enable him to 
provide the materials agreeable to the con- 
ditions of the contract. 

Instead of immediately purchasing hemp 
to efiable him to complete the contract, 
be kept the whole of tbc public money in 
bis b^nds, as appears by bis own accounts, 
atiddidnot purchase a single pound of 
hemp imtil the 1st of February 1819) one 
month after the first 15,000 ropes ought 
to have been delivered. He did not de- 
liver a single one of the d 0,000 ropes in 
tbc Months- of January, February, and 
Mdrcb 1819, as hound by his contract to 
do; and, in fact, did not ciUiiety complete 


his contract until March 1820, one entire 
year after the term specified. If the crops 
of cotton had not failed in that year, the 
Company w’ould have been unable to ship 
their usual investment of cotton to China, 
for want of the lashings, and thereby 
have suffered great inconvenience by the 
non-fulfilment of Mr. Pelly’s contract. 

Mr. Pelly, in his memorial, assigns as 
an excuse, that war had begun with the 
Peishwa, after he had taken the contract, 
and that he was thereby prevented from 
completing it; but the Committee of Di- 
lectors, to whom Mr. Pelly’s Memorial 
was leferred, have reported “ that his al- 
legations were not supported,” 

I consider the Court of Directors, by 
recommending this grant of 2,C00l. to 
Mr. Pelly, to have acted contrary to the 
sound commercial principle of all con- 
tracts ; and after the report of their Com- 
mittee, it seems difficult to account fur 
their extraordinary resolution. 

To propose a grant to a contractor, who, 
having received the stipulated advance, 
did not prepare to fulfil his contract until 
a complete year after he received the 
money, and who did not complete his en- 
gagement until a year after the time fixed, 
is to hold out a premium to all those who 
shall hereafter violate contracts. 

As a contrast to this mistaken liberality, 
I cannot help noticing the scrupulous ex- 
action of the letter of the contract in ano- 
ther instance, discussed at the last General 
Court, which show’s that the Directors do 
not act on consistent and impartial prin- 
ciples. They have lately exacted a large 
penalty from a contractor who failed to 
deliver iron on the precise day fixed by bis 
contract, in consequence of the barges 
being frozen up in the river : au event 
which he could neither foresee nor con- 
trol, and from which the Company suffer- 
ed neither loss nor inconvenience. 

I request your particular attention to 
those two cases, as It is oiir duty to take 
care that equal justice is done to all those 
who have tiansactious with^the Company ; 
and I call upon you to atttqid the ballot 
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oil the dth mst., and vote, as your uu> 
biassed judgment shall direct, for or 
against the grant of 2,0001. to Mr. Pelly. 

I remain your obedient servant, 

JOSEPH HUME. 

York-flace, Jan. 7, 1822. 

No. 11. 

To the Proprietors of EasUindia Stock, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: Mr, Hume, 
in bis address of yesterday, calls upon you 
to vote for or against the grant of 2,0001. 
to myself, as your unbiassed judgment 
shall direct. I join in that invitation ; 
but that your judgment may be guarded 
by the substantial merits of the case, I 
must beg you not to rely too implicitly 
upon the very skeleton statement sub- 
mitted by that honourable proprietor ; or 
suppose that all the facts of the case are 
contained in the extract he has furnished 
from the papers now open for the inspec- 
tion of the Proprietors at the East-lndia 
House ; otherwise I must be deprived of 
the effect, which I persuade myself would 
be produced upon your minds by the 
.larger scope of the case itself, as detailed 
ill those very papers, to which indeed there 
is now scarce leisure for any one new to 
the subject to refer, much less duly weigh, 
before it will be necessary to decide by 
his vote. 

I must of necessity, and most reluctant- 
ly, therefore, confine myself at present to 
the notice of two glaring inisstateuients, 
and of one important omission, that Mr. 
Hume has made. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS. 

Mr, /feme’s /Iss?rUoHS. The real Fact. 

** In Nov. leUTi tiic Tlie Bombay (Govern. 
Government of Bombay ment dui nnt advertise 
advertised for a suppiy for a supply of iiempen 
of hempen rope, by pub- rope by public c>*mraci, 
he contract, and the and mine was the only 
tender of Mr. Pelly, as tender made, 
being the most favour- 
able, was accepted on 
the MU of January 18 lb. 

“ Mr. Pelly in hia me- 1 defy Mr. Hume to 
morial, assigns as an pDini out the place, in 
excuse, that war had any part of my memorial, 
begun with the Peishua, where sucli an excu-e 
after he iiad taken the iias been assigned . on 
contract, and that iie liie cuntrarv , in m> let- 
was thereby prevented ter to the Chairman of 
from oompietiiig It.” the VVarChou'C Com- 
iTiittee, which formed 
one of the papers sub- 
mitted to ttic Propne- 
tois, aiul which iMr. 
Hume, of comse, must 
have read, 1 distinctly 
discUmed any sucti ex- 
cuse. 

So much for the misstatements. The 
omission is, that Mr. Hume has not in- 
formed you, that in my accounts the Hon. 
Company has had credit for compound in- 
terest upon the sums advanced under niy 
contract, during the period when the dis- 
turbed state of the Mahratta country ren- 
dered it totally impracticable to make any 
purchases at all ; and when, indeed, theie 
existed no security whatever for any com- 
mercial dealings. 

I cannot but regret that an address, 
which so injuiiously bears upon my in- 


terests, should have been delayed ustilit 
became next to impossible to reply? and as 
a period of three weeks has elapsed 
the Hon. Proprietor delivered bis ,seM- 
timents in the Court, 1 think itmigbtbfwe 
been expected, lu common candour, that 
be Would have afforded me better oppor- 
tunity of defence ;• as* it is, I can 'OtHf 
throw mysetf upon ydur considerattdn, 
hoping you will give^ me all the bewefft 
that can spring from such cause, and the 
knowledge that my claim was most strong- 
ly recommended by the Government un- 
der which 1 served, and the grant una- 
nimously voted by your Executive Body 
here. I have the honour to be. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, your most obedient, hum- 
ble servant, 

J. HINDE PELLY. 

London f Jan. 8. 

No. III. 

To the Proprietors of East~India Stock* 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The Court 
of Directors having recommended to the 
Court of Proprietors to grant to Mr. John 
Hinde Pelly, of the Bombay Civil Sei vice, 
ihe sum of 2,00bl. in alleviation of the 
losses which he sustained in executing a 
contract with the Bombay Government, 
the General Court, on the 2Stb of Sept., 
voted to Mr, Pelly the sum recommended. 
The By-Laws of the Company requiring, 
for the grant of money, the confirmation 
of a second Court, the General Court met 
again on the I9th of December, and 
would have confirmed their former vote, 
but wcic pi evented by Mr. Joseph Hume 
and fight other Proprietors demanding a 
bcillot oil the (juestioii. The ballot is to 
take place to-morrow, the 9th instant. 
The under >ii:ned would have deemed it 
quite sufficient to leave to the recommen- 
dation of the t’ourt of Directors the issue 
of the question, if Mr. Joseph Hume had 
not thought proper, by public advertise- 
ment, to invite the Proprietors at large to 
concur in bis vievv of it. 

The following facts are taken from tUf^ 
papers now open for the inspection of the 
Ihoprietors at the India-House ; 

In January 1818, Hr. Pelly signed a 
contract with the Bombay Government, 
to supply a certain number of rope lash- 
ings tor Vie Company’s cotton bales. He 
had previously entered into a sitiiiUi con- 
tiact with ceitain me i chants at Bombay. 

The Mahratta war, which had com- 
mciice i in the autumn of Ifll?, unex- 
pected ly continued, and in consequence 
the price of hemp rose to 2(X) percent, or 
tluee times its usual value. Mr. Pelly, 
dveading the ruinous loss which would at- 
tend the performance of his cofitracf, 
arising too from a state of political cir- 
cumstances over which he had no control, 
wrote on the 2d of April I8IH to the Go- 
vernment of Bombay, and to the mer- 
chants WMth whom he had contracted, ‘to 
beg their consideration of his Case, 
to solicit relief for the serious hiss frtiich 
would attend the strict pci forrtafnde df hfrf 
obligation. 
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The Bombay Governmeat replied that 
they could afiord no relief. 

The merchants of Bombay said, do the 
best yon can for us, and we will engage 
that you shall sustain no actual loss. In 
the true'spirit and wisdom of British mer- 
chants, who feel at all times that it is their 
interest to treat with liberality those who 
deal with them ; to defend from lain those 
who offer to serve them on the best and 
lowest terms, these Gentlemen so far re- 
leased him from bis contract as to engage 
that be should suffer no actual loss. They 
Isnew that bis profit, under any circum- 
stances, would have been very small, and 
with a liberal sentiment, which might 
have been an example, in others, they 
could not endure that be should sustain a 
ruinous loss from a change of circum- 
stances, over which be had no control. 

On the 30th of April, Mr, Felly wrote 
again to the Government of Bombay, 
stated the relief which the merchants had 
afforded him, and solicited a second time 
the favourable consideration of his case. 
They returned for answer, that no relief 
would be afforded,aDd demanded the uncon- 
ditional fulfilment of the bond, although 
it appeared to be by the sacrifice of the 
vital interest of the person who had con- 
tracted to serve them. 

Mr. Felly went on and fulfilled his con- 
tract, though not within the time stipu- 
lated, yet in sufficient time for the pur- 
poses of the Company. He made up his 
account, allowed interest for the money 
advanced, which Mr. Hume has forgotten 
to state, and showed to the Government 
the serious Joss which he bad sustained of 
35,S60 rupees, upou a gross sum of 54,237 
Bombay, not sicca rupees, as Mr, Hume 
has called them. 

The present Government of Bombay, to 
whom the account was presented, with 
the same wise and liberal sentiment which 
had previously marked the conduct of the 
merchants of Bombay, recommended Mr. 
Felly's case to the favourable notice of the 
Court of Directors, and the Directors 
have recommended to the General Court 
to grant him 2,0001. in alleviation of his 
loss; which has amounted to more than 
double that sum, 

Mr. Hume is ffot satisfied with an im- 
perfect representation of Mr. Felly’s case, 
but he goes on to say : “Asa contrast to 
this mistaken liberality, 1 caitnot help 
noticing the scrupulous exaction of the 
letter of the contract in another instance, 
discussed at the last General Court, which 
shews that the Directors do not act on 
consistent and impartial principles.” 

It happens unfortunately for Mr. Hume, 
that in this instance, at least, he seems to 
be totally ignorant of his subject. So far 
from the Court of Directors exacting the 
letter of the contract in the case to which 
he alludes, they omitted exactly one-half 
of the penalty. Instead, therefore, of its 
being a contrast to Mr. Felly’s case, it 
happens to be as nearly like it as possible, 
as to the quantum of relief afforded. In 
Ibe one instance, the Directors wish to 
lessen not quite one-balf of the loss ; in 
the other they bare omitted one- half of 


the penalty; and the balance of relief is 

on the side of Mr. Hume’s friend. 

1 am. Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

AN OLD PROFRIETOR. 

London^ QthJan, 1822. 

No. IV. 

To tfie Proprietors of Pa$t~I?idut Stock, 

Ladies and Gentlesien : I owe it to 
my own character to answer the chaige 
brought against me by Mr, Felly, in his 
letter of the 8th instant, of inaccuracy 
in my statement of the facts of his case. 

Mr, Felly accuses me of two glaring mis- 
statements. 

The first, “ That the Bombay Govern- 
ment did not advertise for a supply of 
hempen rope by contract, and that his 
was the only tender.” 

On reference to the papers, I find that 
the Bombay Government did not adver- 
tise in the Gazette ; so far, therefore, I 
w'as in error ; but this appears to me in no 
wise to affect the merits of the case, as it 
signifies little whether Mr. Felly sent in his 
tender on private or public notice. 

He did tender ; the Government did 
acci pt bis tender ; and the Company's 
Solicitor, Mr, Morgan, in his letter of 
the 31st of January 1818, informed the 
Government that Mr. Felly had signed the 
contract, and given security, jointly with 
George Felly, Esq. and Moiabee Juugee, 
for the performance of it. 

Mr, Felly, therefore, may have any be- 
nefit he can lake from this verbal error. 

My letter of the 7th instant stated, that 

Mr. Felly, in bis memorial, assigns as 
an excuse, that a war bad begun with the 
Feishwa after he had taken the contract, 
and that he was thereby prevented from 
completing it.” 

This Mr. Felly noticed as the second 
glaring misstatement ; and in reply to it 
says, “ I defy Mr. Hume to point out the 
place, in any part of my memorial, where 
such an excuse has been assigned.” 

What Mr. Felly meant in his letter of 
the 2d April 1818, to Mr. Secretary War- 
den, at Bombay, and in his memorial of the 
Ib'tb of June 1818, I cannot say; but it 
words are to be taken in their usual sig- 
nification, Mr. Felly assigns the warfare as 
an excuse for the non-fulfilment of his 
contract. 

In confirmation of my assertion, I offer 
the following extracts from the papers 
open to your inspection ; from which, at 
least, it is evident that both the Bombay 
Government and the Committee of Di- 
rectors who reported on bis memorials and 
letters, understood them as I did 
Extract from Commercial Letter of the 

Bombay Government, dated 7th of Jan. 

1819, to the Court of Directors. 

** We have the honour of transmitting, 
for the consideration of your Honourable 
Court, a Memorial from Mr. Felly, re- 
sident at Fort Victoria, who in the begin- 
ning of last year entered into a contract 
with us for the supply of bale lashings for 
your China cotton investment, represent- 
ing, that owing to the breaking out of the 
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war, and the disturbed state of the coun- 
try, the rise of price of the raw material 
was so great, that he found it impracticable 
to fulfil his contract without suffering a 
very heavy loss.” 

Extract from the Report of the Committee 
of Directors, to whom Mr. Felly’s Me- 
morial and Papers weie referred. 

“ Your Committee, after a very de- 
liberate consideration of tlie case, submit 
to the Court as their opinion, that Mr. 
Felly is not supported in his allegation, 
that he was prevented from fulfilling his 
engagement by reason of the commence- 
ment of war immediately after he had 
made the contract, and that Government 
Irnew of the probability of war, which he 
did not; on the contrary, hostilities bad 
commenced before the date of bis tender, 
which tender lay upon the tabic of Go- 
vernment for consideration the whole of 
the month of December 1817*” 

So much for the misstatements. 

As to the omission charged against me, 
of having suppressed “that in his accounts 
the Honourable Company had credit for 
compound interest upon the suras advanced 
to him," I have only to observe, that the 
Company did not advance him money to 
lie at interest, but for the specific purpose 
of purchasing materials to complete his 
contract. He did not so apply it, and 
should therefore take no merit to himself, 
had be thought proper to allow the Com- 
panySO per cent, interest. 

The result of the ballot of yesterday is 
to be regretted, more for the violation of 
the principle of contracts, than for the 
sum of money voted to Mr. Felly, as 
hereafter no man need hesitate on what 
terras he takes a contract with the East- 
India Company, or how he executes it, 
provided be has interest in the proper 
quarter to screen him from blame or loss. 

The Court of Directors and Proprietors 
should, however, recollect, that the Le- 
gislature have confided to them a trust 
which they are bound to perform con- 
scientiously. A sura of two millions ster- 
ling is annually given to the Company for 
specific purposes, and the public have an 
ultimate claim to a share of the surplus ; 
which renders the money thus voted by 
the proprietors, public money in every 
point of view. 

The monopoly of the China trade is, by 
the increased price of tea, a tax upon the 
people of Great Britain to that amount; 
and every old woman in the kingdom, who 
uses that article, must contribute to pay 
the 2,0001. voted to Mr. Felly, as well as 
every other commercial grant of the East- 
India Comp?iny. 

The time is not far distant when, as 
stewards of the public, we shall be called 
upon to render an account ; and it is not 
improbable our conduct, in voting away 
large sums ot money on frivolous or un- 
just pretences, may be brought forward 
as an argument against the continuance 
of the nronopoly of the China trade. 

I regret that many Proprietors who 
disapprove of such grants, will not attend 
to oppose them, for fear of disobliging 
friends or patrons. If the money were 
Asiatic Jourru — No. 78. 


our own, private feelings of friendship or 
favour might be allowed to sway our 
proceedings ; but as honest men, discharg- 
ing a public trust, our duty calls upon 
us to act faithfully and fearlessly for the 
public good. 

I am, your obedient humble servant, 

JOSEPH HUME. 

Yorkplacs, Jan. 10. 

No. V. 

To the Proprietors of East-‘India Stock. 
Ladi Es AND Gentlemen : When you de- 
cided, by a very large majority, iu favour 
of the justice of my claim to some com- 
pensation fur the losses I have sustained, 

I supposed that the question had heeii- 
set at rest, and under that impression 
returned into the country. 

Mr, Joseph Hume, however, from an 
anxiety for the accuracy of his statements, 
has again addressed you ; and had he con- 
fined liiiuselt to his own vindication, I 
would have left him to the benefit of what- 
ever success might have attended the ef- 
fort ; but as he has again, by misrepre- 
sentation, endeavoured to impair your 
confidence in the justice of your decision, 

I am constrained to trespass once more 
upon your attention. 

It can only be necessary to compare this 
gentleman with himself, to shew how 
easily he can shift his ground, or change 
his opinion, when his assertions are dis- 
proved or bis fallacies exposed. 

Mr. Hnme in his Letter Observations. 

of the lOth inst. The charge of mU- 

** Mr. Felly accuses statement stands proved, 
me of two glaring mis- A reference to the 
statements. papers must have satis- 

The first, that the fled Mr. Hume that the 
JSombayGovernment ad- Bombay Government 
veiTisecl fur a supply of did not invite or adver- 
hempen rope by public Use at all, in any form 
contract.’* or shape, public or pri- 

vate. 

On reference to the Then why does he 
papers, 4 find that the not ingenuously say so ? 
Bombay Government Why has ho recourse 
did not advertise in to the miserable expe- 
the Gazette ; therefore dient that they did not 
so far 1 was in error ; advertise in the Gazette. 
but this appears to me thereby insinuating ihat 
in no wise to affect tlie they did in some other 
merits of the case, as it mode ? It is really cu- 
signifies hulc whether rious to observe the shift 
Mr. Felly sent in his to \Wiich he has recourse 
tender oh public or pri- to get out of a scrape, 
vate notice.** Unwilling to acknow- 

ledge his error, though 
it stares Inm in the face, he inteiposes the 
Gazette, the creation of his own imagina- 
tion, and magnanimously confesses, that 
as the Government did not advertise In 
that paper, “ so far he was in error.*' 
He would have you believe, first, that 
altbongh the Government did not adver- 
tise in the Gazette for tenders, they did 
advertise in some other paper; and, se- 
condly, if you will not believe this, he 
would have you do so, that I sent in the 
tender noton public but on private notice. 

In the General Court, in a debate upon 
ray claim, on the 19th of December, Mr, 
Hume addressed the Proprietors to the 
following effect ; 

“ That when the subject was before 
the Court on the %’th of Sept, he had not 
read the papers* but having since perused 
them with minute and diligent alteution, 

VoL. Xin. 4 I 
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be felt btf should ifot discharge his duty 
if he t'oted for the proposition. That the 
facts of the case were these i The Bombay 
Gorernment, towards the end of the year 
I3J7, advertised for ropes, and Air. PeKy 
sent in a tender, which beinj; deemed the 
most advantageous of any other submitted, 
was accepted. Mr. Pelly then stood in 
the situation of a person entering into 
a contract, to the exclusion of other per- 
sons from the competition, who were rea- 
dy and willing to execute their eugage- 
mehts,” 

He thought it very n:aterlal to shew the 
injury done to other competitors, who, if 
nay tender had not been accepted, might 
have executed the contract ; he therefore 
laid great stress on the circumstance of 
tenders baring been invited by public 
adrertisciurnt; and three weeks after- 
wards, in a letter addrssed to you for the 
express purpose of inducing you to vote 
against my claim, he puts this circum- 
stance prominently forward in his narra- 
tion, or, I should say, mis-statement of 
facts* but when he receives a public con- 
tradiction which he cannot repel, he shel- 
ters himself under the remark, that it 
signifies little whether I sent in my tender 
' on prit'atc or public notice.^* 

And here again bedisplays his reluctance 
to confess bis error-, at my expense ; he 
will not admit what he knows to be the 
case, that there was no notice of any de- 
scription, but insinuates that, if not pub- 
lic, it was private j and this he does with 
a perfect knowledge of the ground upon 
which the tender was made, it being stated 
In my first letter to the Bombay Govern- 
ment, after I took charge of the Residency 
at Bancoot, and with it the Rope Manufac- 
tory established by one of my predecessors, 
that a contract xvith Government was es- 
sential to the ve:y existence of the Manu- 
factory. 

Mr. Hume, Observations, 

Bly letter of the 7th Mr. Hume iiere pa!- 
insr. stated “ that Mr. pabty turns from iny 
Pehy, in his Memorial, challenge, which was m 
assigns as an excuse, the following words, and 
that a war had begun appeared in tlie Times 
with the Peishwa ajter of the aih instant 
he had taken the con- ** I defy Mr. Hume 
tract, and that he to point out the place 
thereby prevented from in any part of my Me- 
coropletirtg it,** morial where such an 

excuse has been as- 
signed.** a 

This Mr. Pelly no- The ground of his Ad- 
tked as the second glar- dress to the Proprietors, 
ing mis-statement, and i® <he iiavmg carefully 
in reply to it says, ** I read the papers at tJie 
defy Mr. Hume to point India House, and my 
oat the place in any Memorial among the 
part of my Memorial rest. Finding nothing 
where such an excuse to support his aU 
h^ Iwen assigned.** legation, instead of li- 
*• Jn confirmation of berally avowing that he 
my assertion I offer the wa® mistaken, which it 
following extracts from would not have been 
the papers open to your unbecoming in any man 
inspection.” to do, he quotes from 

THere the reader is two documents, which 
referred td the extracts »« no degree alter the 
already uuhlished inMr. fact, because it is im- 
nume*sletter, which ap* possible to do so, and 
peared in the Times of of view my 

thp 7th iosunt.l Memorial, which he had 

originally charged as 
having assigned the ex- 
cuse; thus clumsily and 
disingenuously attempt- 
ing to shield himself 
from his own mis-state- 


ment by echoing the 
errors of others. 

I have a)l along main- 
tained that my losses 
Were occasioned by the 
war extending into the 
country' where the hemp 

f rew ; but I defied, and 
now again defy Mr. 
Hume to mrke good the 
truth of his statement, 
that ** Mr. Pelly, in his 
Memorial, assigns as a« 
excuse that wai had be- 
gun with the Peishwa 
after he had taken the 
contract ** 

** As to the omission Mr, Hume is deter- 
charged against me of mineil to render me en- 
ljavjngsuppiessed‘*thae titled to no credit in the 
in ins account the Hon. execution of this unfor- 
Company liave credit tunaie contract, how- 
for compound interest ever much 1 may, to my 
upon tlie sums advanced own loss, have saved to 
to him,” i luve only to iheKast-IndiaCompany. 
observe, that the Com- When 1 found it impoV 
pany did not advance sibic to procure hemp, 
him money to heat in- my consolation was the 
teres t, but lor the spe- certain knowledge that, 
cific purpose of puff iias- from the failure of the 
ing maierials to com- cotton crops, they would 
piete ins contract. He not require it j but as 
did not so apply it, and money had been ad- 
should ihcrefure take no vanced to me for the 
mei It to himself had he purpose, I thought it 
thought proper to allow J^ust to allow compound 
theConj(iany SOpcrcent. interest, though under 
interest.'* no obligation of law or 

custom so to do; yet 
not even for this can 1 
find favour in tlie sight 
of this gentleman, 

I will not weary your patience by enter- 
ing into any further details, unless pro- 
voked by Mr, Hume; w'hen I shall never 
hesitate ‘‘ faithfully and fearlessly’* to 
expose his misrepresentations, with what- 
ever pertinacity he may choose to adhere 
to them. 

I will only assert, without the fear 
of contradiction, that by the fulfilling 
of my contract, 1 saved to the Company, 
and lost 1o myself, a large sum of money, 
and that the price which the Bombay 
Government liad to pay on the first con- 
traetthey made with others, after the ter- 
mination of the war, and whilst my cord- 
age was in course of delivery, exceeded 
what they paid me for the same quantity 
of lashings, in the sum of ^6,500. 

You, Ladies and Gentlemen, may per- 
haps be amused with the reveries with 
which Mr. Hume concludes his letter. 
They, however, neither concern me, nor 
Ihe subject on which he addressed you. 
And as to the amiable sympathy which 
the Hon. Proprietor manifests for all the 
tea-drinking old w'omeii of the empire, I 
have no doubt of your being quite satisfied 
that that interesting portion of the coni- 
liuinity will not consider a grant of money 
misappropriated, W’hicb has been most 
stioagly recommended to the Court of 
Directors by the enlightened local Govern- 
ment of the country where the transaction 
took pl'ice, unanimously recommended by 
that Hon. Body the Court of Directors to 
the Proprietors at large, and by you car- 
ried at a ballot by a majority of 358 to 86. 

I have honour to be, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Yonr obliged and obedient servant, 

J. HINDE pelly. 
Ptfde, near Minckinhampton, 
Gloucestershire^ Jan. 1822, 
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BRITISH INDIA. 
GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

MAJ. GEN. SIR J, MALCOLM. 

Getieral Orders Government ; Fort -St* 
George, Oct. 1821 . 

Major General Sir John Malcolm, G. 
C. B. and K. L. S. having applied for per- 
mission to proceed to Europe, the Hon. 
the Governor in Council has learned with 
deep concern, that this distinguished Officer 
is now compelled to quit India on account 
of the declining state of his health. The 
many and important services of Sir John 
Malcolm in different situations have been 
so often brought to the notice of the Hon. 
tlie Court of Directors by the Supreme 
Government, that no praise of this Govern- 
ment can add to his high reputation. Al- 
though, however, it belongs to higher au- 
thority to appreciate his services in the late 
Mahratta war, and the settlement of Cen- 
tral India, the Governor in Council can- 
not, on this occasion, deny himself the 
pleasure of discharging the grateful duty 
of expressing in General Orders the high 
sense he entertains of the INIajor General’s 
talents, and of his unwearied and honour- 
able exertion of them for the benefit of his 
country. Among the indivduals who have 
at different times distinguished themselves 
in the employment of the Honourable Com- 
pany, Sir John Malcolm \\dU always hold 
a very high rank. His career has been 
unexampled — for no other servant of the 
Honourable Company has ever, during so 
long a period, been so constantly employed 
in the conduct of such various and impor- 
tant military and political duties. His 
great talents were loo well known to admit 
of their being confined to the more limited 
range of service under his own Presidency. 
The exercise of them in different situa- 
tions, has connected him with every Pre- 
sidency, and rendered him less the servant 
of any one of them, than^of the Indian Em- 
pire at large. 

Major General Sir John Malcolm is 
permitted to return to Europe on sick cer- 
tificate. 

By order of the Hon, the Governor in 
Council. 

(Signed) E. Wood, Secretary. 

Folitkol Department ; Fort- iVUliam, 
Oct. 182 U 

Majm* General John Malcolm, hav- 
ing obtained the permission of Govern- 
ment to return to Europe for the recovery 
of his h^lth, his Excellency the Governor 
General in Council deems it due to tlie 


m ♦ 

distinguished diaracter and talents of that 
meritorious Officer, on the occasion of bis 
approaciiing depai'ture from India, and con- 
sequent resignation of the higli and impor- 
tant military and political station w’hich 
he holds in Malwa, to express in tlie most 
public manner the sense which the Govern- 
ment entertains of his eminent merits and 
services, and the regret with which it re- 
gards the necessity that now compels him 
to retire from the scene where his talents 
have been displayed with so much credit 
to liimself, and with such signal lienefit to 
the public interests. 

To enumerate the v^arious occasions on 
wliich Sir John Malcolm has been employ- 
ed by successive administrations to fill the 
most important diplomatic situations, and 
for his conduct, in Mffiich he has frequently 
received the highest approbation and ap- 
plause of the Government in India, and the 
most flattering marks of the favour and sa- 
tisfaction of the Authorities in England, 
w'ould far exceed the limits to wliich this 
general expression of the consideration and 
esteem of Government must necessarily be 
confined. 

Although His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council refrains, therefore, 
from the specific mention of the many re- 
corded services which have placed Sir John 
Malcolm in the first rank of those officers 
of the Honoiii able Coinpaijy’s service, who 
have essentially contributed to the renown 
of the Jlritish arms and Councils in India, 
His Lordship in Council cannot omit this 
opportunity of declaring his unqualified 
approbation of the iminner in which Sir 
John Malcolm has discharged the arduous 
and important functions of his high poli- 
tical and military station in Malwa. 

By a happy combination of qualities, 
w hich could not fail to wgn the esteem and 
confidence both of his own countrymen 
and of the native inhabitants of all classes, 
by the urjreiniting personal exertions and 
devotion of his time and labour to the 
raaintainance of the interests confided to 
his charge, and by an enviable talent for 
inspiring all wffio acted under his orders 
wiUi his own energy and zeal, Sir John 
Malcolm has been enabled, in the success- 
ful performance of the duty assigned him in 
Malwa, to surmount difficulties of no ordi- 
nary stamp, and to lay the foundation of re- 
pose and prosperity in that extensive pro- 
vince, recently reclaimed from a state of sav- 
age anarchy, and a prey to every species of 
rapine and devastation. 

Tile Governor General in Council feels 
assured, that the important services thus 
rendered to his country by Sir John Mal- 
colm, at the close of an active and distin« 
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guisbed career, will be oot less gratefully 
acknowledged by the Authorities at home, 
than tliey are cordially applauded by those 
uj^m whose immediate order they have 
been performed. 

By order of His Excellency the Most 
Noble the Governor General in Council. 

GeoacE SwintoNj 

Sec. to Gov, 


PROMOTIONS, &c. IN HIS MA- 
JESTrS FORCES. 

Wih Lt, Drags, Nov. 15. Lieut. M. 
Mulkem, from I7th foot, to be Lieutenant, 
vice R. ArchdaR, who exchanges, receiv- 
ing the regulated difference, 25th Oct. 
1821. 

nth Doot. Nov. 15. Lieut. R. Archdall, 
from llth drags, to be Lieutenant, vice M. 
Mulkem, who exchanges, paying the regu- 
lated difierence, 25th Oct. 1821. 

24th Foot. Dec. II. Oonough O’Brien, 
gent., to be Ens. without purchase, vice 
G. Frankland, promoted in the 65th foot, 
llth Oct. 1821. 

Both Foot. Sept. 25. Capt. O. W. Gray, 
from half- pay of the regt. , to be Capt. vice 
James Fullerton, who exchanges, receiving 
the difference, 22d Sept. 1821. 

29. Lieut. B. Barlow, from S9th regt- 
to be Lieut. , vice Garvey, deceased, 1st Aug. 
1821. 

S4th Foot. Oct, 31. Lieut. Stephen Rice, 
from 46th foot, to be Lieut* vice N. Ash- 
burst, who exchanges, 25th Oct. 1821. 

' 46th Foot, Oct.. 20, Ensign Tlionias 
Carroll from half-pay of 53d foot, to be 
£n»gn, vice Chas, Carroll, whose appoints 
meat has not taken place, 1st Aug. 1821. 

31. Lieut. N, Ashhurst from 34th foot, 
to be Lieut, vice S, Rice, who exchanges, 
25th Oct. 1821. 

59lh Foot. Oct. 8. Ensign John Howe 
to be Lieut, without purchase, vice B. 
Barlow, removed to 30th foot, 1st Aug. 
1821. 

Charles Dunn^j gent., to be Ensign 
without purchase, vice J, Howe, promoted, 
ditto. 

65th Foot. Oct. 16. Lieut. John Carrol 
from 87th foot, to be Lieut, vice George 
Main waring, who exchanges, 10th Oct, 
1621. 

J>ec. 11. Assist. Surg. C. O’ Kelley to 
be Surgeon vice J, Mackesey, deceased, 
I2th Nov. 1821. 

69th Foot. Sept. 4. Lieut, Webb, to act 
as Qntwt. Mast, to the Corps from 15th 
July last, the date of Quart. Mast. Steven’s 
decease, and until further orders. 

67th Foot. OcU 16. Lieut. George Main- 
waring, from 65tb foot, to be Lieut, vice 
John Carrol, who exc^nges, 10th Oct. 
1821. 

Dec. 12. Lieut. Nicholas Clifford to be 
Captain of a Company without purchase, 
vice Fitzgerald, deceased, llth Dec. 1821. 
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Ensign George Booth to be Lieut, 
without purchase, vice Cliflbrd, promot«l, 
llth Dec 1821. 

89th Foot. Nov. 15. Lieut. W. A. Steel 
to be Captain of a Company without pur- 
chase, vice F, Savage, deceased, 14th Oct. 
1821. 

Ensign W. Thomas to be Lieut, with- 
out purchase, vice W, A. Steel, promoted, 
14th Oct. 1821. 

William Hewson, gent., to be Ensign 
without purchase, vice W. Thomas, pro- 
moted, retaining the original date of his 
appointment, viz. 1st Oct, 1819. 

FURLOUGHa 

Nov. 17. Lieut. Fearon, 8 th Drags , to 
Bombay, for six months, on sick certi- 
ficate. 

Lieut. Angelo, ditto, for two years, to 
Europe, for the recovery of his health. 

Lieut. J. Roe, 30th foot, ditto ditto. 

Lieut. Berridge, 30th foot, ditto ditto, 
on his private aftairs, 

Xjieut. Raines, 46th foot, ditto ditto, 
for the recovery of his healtii. 

Dec. 14. Comet, the Hon. J, Shore, 
llth Drags., to Europe, for two years, for 
the recovery of his he^th. 

Lieut. Mellis, 24th foot, for two years, 
to ditto, 

Capt. Mayne, 59th foot, ditto ditto. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CEKTRAX INPIA. 

Danday Dec. 5, 1821.— ‘‘ Five Com- 
panies marched express from hence on 
Monday evening towards Keitah, to pre- 
vent a disturbance, w'hich was on the eve 
of taking place between the Troops of a 
fellow called Secunder (his real name is 
Jozee Alexander), one of Scindeah’s caj^ 
tains, or rather perhaps a captain in his 
own right, and the dependants of the 
Rajah of Tearee# Secunder has been 
overtly mutinous these last four years, and 
pays no attention whatever to the Gualior 
Durbar, which is in fact unable to cope 
with him. He has 2,600 men, and foi^ guns 
to each battalion of 450 men. His Ma- 
jesty’s 24th and Gardner’s 1 Horse are on 
their march to the South, not alx)ve forty 
miles from his camp ; and three squadrons 
of cavalry are off from Keitah. If the said 
Secunder attacks the Tearee’s men, who 
are under our protection, we must annihilate 
him forthwith.”— CoZ. Jour. Dec, 17. 


CALCUTTA. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTa 
Judicial Departra^^. 

Oct. 26. Mr. H. H. Thomasj to be 
Assistant to the Superintendent of Police 
in the Weetem Provinces. 
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Mr. J. F. G. Cooke, to be Re^ster of Adjutant to the regt. , vice Kennedy, de- 
the XiUah Court at Midnapore. ceased. 


Mr. R. Creighton, Register of the City 
Court at Moorshedabad. 

Dec. 17. Mr, R. Brown, Judge and 
Ma * ■ ^ ' J ' ' 

. 11 ' . •: 
of Jessore, 


NATIVE INFANTRY. 

Oct. 13. Senior Major C. Sullivan Fa- 
gan to be Lieut. -Colonel of Infantry, from 
22d Sept. 1821, vice Ludlow, dece^ed. 


Mr, W, Wollen, Register of the 2iJlah 
Court at Jessore. 

Political Department. 

Oct. 5. Mr. Surg. John Crawford to be 
Agent to the Gov. Gen. on a mission to 
the Eastward. 

25. Capt. James Fcrgusson, first Assis- 
tant to the Resident at Delhi, to be an 
Assistant to the Resident in Malwah and 
Rajpootaiiah, with the allowances at pre- 
sent drawn by him. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

STAFF AND OTHER GENERAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Sept. 11 . Lieut. J. D. Herbert, 8tli regt. 
N. I., to be Assistant to the Surveyor Ge- 
neral of India, in the room of Lieut. Hyde, 
who has vacated that situation. 

Lieut. C. M. Wade, 23 regt, N. I., to 
officiate as Assistant to the Surveyor Ge- 
neral of India, till Lieut. Herbert is enabled 
to join the Surveyor General’s office. 

Capt. Fred. A. Weston, 2d regt. N. I., 
to be a Brigade IMajor on the establishment, 
vice Captain Dundas, who has proceeded 
to Europe, 

22. Capt. Llewellyn Conroy, 12th regt. 
N. I., to be Agent to the 2d Division of 
Army Clothing, vice Lieut, Colonel M, 
W. Browne, 

Oct. 3. Capt. Bishop, 1st bat. 6th regt. 
N. I., is appointed to command the Palace 
Guards at Delhi during the absence of 
Major Maepherson on medical certificate. 

5. Capt. Joseph Taylor, of Engineers, 
to be Garrison Engineer and Executive 
Officer at Agra, in the room of Lieut. 
Paton, appointed to Ally Gurh. 

8, Capt. McCluhae is appointed to the 
charge of the Engineer Department at 
Allahabad from the 1st inst. as a temporary 
arrangement. 

13. Capt. Hamilton Maxwell, 22dregt. 
N. I., is appointed to the command of the 
Escort of the Agency to the Governor- 
General in Saugor, and the Nerbudda 
Territories. 

27. Lieut. Colonel George Carpenter, 
3d regt. N. I., to succeed Colonel Bur- 
rell in the command of the troops serving 
in the province of Cuttack. 

LIGHT CAVAiRV. 

eth Regt* Oct. 5. Cornet George Forster 
to be Lieut, from lltli Sept. 1821, vice 
Kennedy, deceased. 

8. Lieut. R. L. Anstnither is appointed 


5tk Regt. Oct. 27. Ensign B. J. Fle- 
ming to be Lieut, from 6th Oct. 1821, vice 
Carmichael, deceased. 

6t/i Regt. Sept. 15, Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. F. M. Chambers, 1st bat., is ap- 
pointed to act as Adjutant to the left wing 
of the bat. on the march of the right from 
the Goorgaon in progress of the relief, 
and during its separation from the head- 
quarters. 

8t/t Regt. Sept. 7. Lieut. Woodbum to 
act as Interp. and Quart. Mast, to the 
Cd bat. during the absence on medical 
certificate of Lieut, and Interp. and Quart. 
Mast, Yansandau. 

12M Regt. Oct. 5. Ens. F. Roweroft to 
be Lieut., from 4th Sept. 1821, vice Elkin, 
discharged the service. 

ISth Regt, Oct. 5. Capt, P. Biipps to be 
Major, from 22d Sept. 1821, in succeesion 
to Blake, deceased. 

Brev. Capt, and Lieut, Fred. Young to 
be Capt. of a company, ditto ditto 

Ens. James Nash to be Xieut., ditto 
ditto. 

Nov. 3. Maj. P. Phipps, recently posted 
to 1st, is removed to 2d bat. 

16i/i Regt. Sept. 11. Ens. R. W. Halhead 
to be Lieut., from 25th Aug. 1821, vice 
Green, deceased. 

13. Lieut W. Vernon is removed from 
the 1st to 2d, and Lieut. (Brev. Capt,) H. 
Hall, from 2d to 1st bat. 

18t/i Regt. Oct. 5. Lieut. Prideaux js 
appointed to act as Adjut. to right wing of 
Ibt bat. from lOth inst., and during the 
separation of the wings of that bat. 

13. Capt G. V. Banes to be Maj., from 
22d Sept, 1821, in succession to Fagan, 
promoted. • 

19t/i Regt. Oct. 11. Lieut, and Adjut. 
]McNau§bten to act as Interp. and Quar. 
Mast, to 1st bat. during the absence of 
Lieut, and Interp. and Quar. Mast. Haw- 
kins, 

215 / Regt. Oct. 4. Brev. Captian and 
Interp. and Quart. Mast. Williamson to 
act as Adjut. to 2d bat. during the ab- 
sence on leave of Brev. Capt. and Adjut, 
Ross. 

22d Regt. Sept. 11. Lieut. Des Voeux 
is removed^ from 1st to 3d, and Lieut, R, B# 
Pemberton from 2d to 1st bat. 

Oct. 5. Sen. Ens. R. Balderston to be 
Lieut., vice Tippet, deceased, with rank 
from 14th July 1821, vice Tulloch, pro- 
moted. 

27//J Regt. Oct. 8. Lieut, and Brev, 
Capt. Vetch to act as Interp. and Quart, 
Mast, to 2d bat. during the absence of 
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lieut. and Interp. and Quart. Hog* 
gan. 

29^4 Regt. Oct. 10. Lieut. H. V. Cary 
is removed from 2d to 1st bat., and Lieut. 
R. VV. Wil«)n from latter to former bat. 

Local Corps. Oct, 5. Local- Comet A. 
lliathews, Dromedary Corps, is removed 
as an Knsign to the Rampoorah Local Bat. ; 
the removal to have effect from the 30th 
tilt. 

15. Lieut. McKenlay, 2d bat. 2 1st 
regt. N. I., is appointed to act as Adjt., 
ftnd to command the wing of tlie Myn- 
poorey Levy during its separation from the 
head-quartere of that corps to take the du- 
ties of the Station of Futtehgurh. 

Brev. Capt. Munro,[2d bat. 7 th regt. N. 
I., is appointed to command the Detach- 
ment from Mynpoorey Levy, which is to 
form the escort with the Board of Com- 
missioners in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces- 

Ojfficers posted to Battalions. 

Oct. 11. Lieut. F. Roweroft to 2d bat. 
12th regt. 

Major P. Phipps and Capt. F, Young 
to Ibt, and Lieut. James Nash to 2d bat. 
13th regt. 

Lieut. R. Balderston to 2d, and Lieut. 
Joseph Hash to 1st bat. 22d regt. 

Removals and Postmgs of Lieut. -Colonels. 

Nov. 3, Lieut, -Col. Geo. Carpenter 
from 2d bat, 3d regt. to 1st bat. 16th regt. 

Lieut, -Col. Sir. Thomas Ramsay from 
2d bat. 22d regt. to 2d bat. 3d regt. 

Lieut. -Col. P. Littlejohn from 1st bat. 
16th regt, to 2d bat. 22d regt, 

^Transfers, 

Oct. 26. In order to remove the in- 
equality at present existing in the distri- 
bution of Ensigns among the regiments of 
infantry, His Exc. the Commander in Chief 
is pleased to direct the following transfers 
to take place. 

Ensign W. Hogjjjan, from 29th to 13th 
regt., and 1st bat., at Midnapore, 

Ensign J, H, Smith, from 24th to 16th 
regt., and 1st bat. at Nagpore. « 

Ensign W. M. D. Hopper, from 7th to 
28th regt., and 2d bat., at Delhi. 

Ensign H. Troup, from 4th to 30th 
regt., and 1st bat., at Baitool. 

Ensign A, J. Fraser, from 15tli to 13th 
regt., and 2d bat., at Chittagong. 

Ensign W. G. Cooper, from 8th to 16th 
regt. and 2d. hat., at Asseergurh, to do 
duty with 2d bat. 13th at Dacca, until 
further orders. 

Ensign J. Blencowe, from 1 8th to 28th 
regt., and 1st bat., at Mhow. 

The above named officers w ill each gain 
two steps by the removal, and w ill rank in 
the regt. to w hich they are transferred below 
the whole of the Ensigns now on the 
strength of those corps. 


£nsig7is finally posted. 

Oct 26. The Ensigns of Infantry, to 
whom rank was assigned in Government 
General Orders of 21st July last, are 
finally posted to Regts. and Bats, as follows. 

2d Jiegt. Ensigns Henry Mackintosh, 
1st bat., at Banda ; Janies Maclean, 2d 
ditto, at Lucknow, and J. O. Oldham, 1st 
ditto, ditto. 

3d itegt. Ensign B. Bygrave, 1st bat 
at Mhow. 

4^th Regt. Ensigns Andrew Clerke, 1st 
bat., at Jubbulpore, and C. Chester, 2d 
ditto at Sultanpore, Oude. 

5tli llegt. Ensigns A. L Durie, 1st bat, 
at Agra, and A. M. L. Maclean, 2d ditto, 
at Secrt>ra- 

Gtk Bcgt. Ensigns O. AV. Span, 1st bat., 
at Futtyghur, and E. E. Ludlow, 2d ditto, 
at Goorgaon. 

1th Regt. Ensign C. H. Cobbe, 1st bat, 
at Cuttack. 

^th Regt. Ensign Francis Beaty, 1st 
bat., at Keltah. 

9th Regt. Ensigns F. W. Birch, 1st bat, 
at Gurraw'arrah, and W, Palmer, 2d ditto, 
at Lucknow. 

lOth Regt. Ensign B. Scott, 1st bat., at 
Banrackpore. 

12^/^ Regt. Ensigns John AVyllie, 2d 
bat, at Eta wall, and Robt. Stuart, 1st ditto, 
at Meerut. 

13//i Regt. Ensigns J, Butler, 2d bat, 
at Chittagong, and John Russell, 1st ditto, 
at IMidnapore. 

14//i Regt. Ensign J. B. D. Gaiian, 2d 
bat, at Mhow\ 

1 5th Regt. Ensign T. P. Ellis, 1st bat., 
at Allygurh, 

I6lk Regt. Ensigns H. B. Smith, 1st 
bat., at Nagpore ; and George Wilson, 2d 
ditto, at Asseergurh. 

1 1th Regt. Ensigns James Gresham, 2d 
bat., at Loodianah, and E. J. Betts, ditto, 
ditto. 

20/A Regt. Ensign Sam. Long, 1st bat., 
at Banrackpore. 

21s/ Regt. Ensign Robt McNair, 1st 
bat., at Nagpore. 

22d Regt. Ensigns H. R. Addison, 1st 
bat., at Kurnaul, and D. Balderston, 2d 
ditto, at Nagpore. 

23t/ Regt. Ensign A. E. McMurdo, 1st 
bat., at Barrackpore. 

24/A Regt. Ensign H. C. Boileau, 2d 
bat, at Almorah. 

25/A Regt. Ensigns John Woodbum,J St 
bat, at Rajpootanah, and W, A. Smith, 
2d ditto, at Neemuch. 

26/A Regt, Ensigns R. J. H. Birch, 2d 
bat, at Cuttack; A. Charlton, ditto ditto, 
and H. Baseley, 1st ditto, at Nagpore. 

27/A Regt. Ensign E. Garter, 1st bat., 
at Saugur. 

28/A Regt. Ensigns A. Watt 2d bat., 
at Delhi, and J. T. Rowe, Ut ditto, at 
Mhow, 
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29 lk Hegt, Ensign J. G. Gordon, 2d 
bat., at Rajpootanah. 

SOM Regt, Ensigns A. K. Agnew, 1st 
bat., at Baitool ; J. E. Dawes, 2d ditto, at 
Saugur, and J. ^Velcliman, 1st ditto ditto, 

Ensigns appointed to do duty. 

Sept. 5. Ensign J. Oldliam, at present 
attached to European regt., to do duty 
with 2d bat. 15th regt., at Bareilly. 

10. Ensign William Wise, to do duty 
with Hon. Company’s European regt. 

Ensign J. If. Vanrenen, attached to 
European regt., is appointed to do duty 
with 2d bat. 15th regt., at Bareilly. 

Oct. 1 5. Ensign Joseph Whiteford to do 
duty with Ist bat., 20th regt. at Barrack- 
pore. 

aetillery regiment. 

The following removals and postings 
are directed to take place : 

Sept. 6. Eieut.-Col. J. Ahniuty, from 
1st. to 2d bat., vice Mason, deceased. 

Lieut. -Col. M. W. Browne to 1st bat., 
vice Abmuty, 

Major J. A. Biggs to 1st bat., vice 
Browne, promoted. 

Capt, C. P. Kennedy from 8th comp, 
1st bat., to 3d comp. 3d bat. 

Capt. J. J, Farrington to 8 th comp. 1st 
bat. 

Lieut. T, Croxton, from 7th comp, 4th 
bat., to 3d comp, 1st bat. 

Lieut. C. Smith, from 5th comp. 1st 
bat., to 1st comp. 2d bat. 

Lieut. J. S. Hele, from 3d comp. 3d 
bat,, to 7th comp. 1st bat. 

Lieut. H. P, Hughes, from 2d comp. 
1st bat., to 4th comp. 2d bat, 

Lieut J. H. Middleton, from 3d comp. 
Ist bat., to 7th comp. 4th bat. 

2d-Lieut. G. S. Lawrenson, from 2d 
comp. 1 St, bat, , to Sd comp. 3d bat. 

7. Capt. J. J, J’arrington from 8th comp. 
1 st bat , to 5th troop Horse Brigade. 

11, Capt. G. Brooke (late prom.) to 
8th comp7 1st bat, 

Lieut. A. Abbott to 2d comp. 1st bat. 

Lieut. P. A, Torckler to 5th comp. 
1st bat. 

8. Major J. H. Brooke, from 4th bat. 
to Horse Brigade. 

Major H. Faithfull, from Horse Brigade 
to 1st bat. Foot Artillery. 

Major C. Parker, from 1st to 4th bat. 

Ist-Lieut, H. Ralfe, from Sd comp, 5d, 
to 3d comp. 2d bat. 

Ist-Lieut. R. S. B. Morland, from 2d 
to 3d troop Horse Brigade, 

Nov. 1. 2d'Lieut. T. P. Ackers to 7tli 
comp. 3d bat. 

2d-Lieut. P, B. Burlton to 8th comp, 
ditto. 

Ist-Lieut. G, S. Lawrenson to 1st comp, 
ditto. 

Ist-Lieut. P. Jackson is removed to 
7th comp. 2d bat. 


2d- Lieut. J, Alexander ditto to 1st ditto 
Sd ditto. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Sept. 14. As-jist. Surgs. Dairympleand 
Stenhouse, attached to the Presidency Ge- 
neral Hospital, are directed to proceed, the 
former to Cawnpore, and the latter to 
Meerut, and on their arrival to place them- 
selves under the orders of the super- 
intending Surgeons of their respective 
stations. 

17, Assist. Surg. Benj, Burt, M.D., to 
be Assist, to the Surgeon attached to the 
civil station of Moorshedabad. 

22. Assist. Surg J, M. Macra, toper- 
form the medical duties of tlie Marine 
Registry Office, vice Williamson. 

Assist. Surg, T. Henderson, attached to 
the civil station of Juanpore, to receive 
temporary charge of the medical duties of 
that of Gyah, in the room of Assist. Surg. 
Stuart, wlio has obtained leave absence. 

Assist. Surg, J. M. Todd, attached to 
the civil station of Nuddeah, is permitted 
to return to the military branch of the 
service, 

Oct. 8. Assist. Surg. J, Forsyth, who 
was directed to repair to Cawnpore, wdll, 
on his arrival at that station, join and do 
duty w’ith His Majesty’s 8th Light Drags, 
until further orders. 

1 1 , The undermentioned medical officers, 
whose admission to the service is notified 
in Gov. G. O. of 6th inst. are directed to 
do duty at the Presidency General Hospital 
until further orders ; 

Assist. Surgs. William Wright Hewett, 

M. D., Charles Dennis, John Ruxton Bu- 
chanan, George Hunter, and Donald But- 
ter, M.D. 

13. Assist. Surg. Charles Dennis to 
perform the medical duties of tlie Civil 
Station of Mymensing. 

25, Surg. Jehosaphat Castell, to officiate, 
provisionally, as Surgeon to the Resident 
in Malwah and RajpooJhnah, until further 
orders. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Oct. 13- Capt. E. Craig, iGth regt. 

N. I., is permitted to proceed to New 
South Wales, for 12 months, for the re- 
covery' of his health. 

25. Capt. Webb, Surv eyor in Kumaon, 
to visit the Presidency, for four months, 
preparatory to submitting an application 
for leave to proceed to Europe, 

27. Colonel I.. Currel, Brigadier, com- 
manding tlie troops in Cuttack, is per- 
mitted to proceed to Europe, on his private 
affairs. 

31. Lieut.-Col. R. Pitman, 20th regt. 
N. I., commanding Aurungabad division 
Nizam’s regular troops, to proceed to the 
Cape of Good Hope, for the rccovciy* of 
his health, for twelve months. 
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MISCELLANEOUa 

CHOLERA MORBUS. 

Delhi, Aug. 31.-— On the Sd and 4th 
inst., twenty p^^ons died of cholera in 
the fort aloneu His Majesty also was 
seized with a slight retching, for which 
his physicians prescribed, and a sacrifice 
of a buffalo and a goat at each of the 
gates of the city, and the fort was offered, 
and alms distributed among the Hafizes, 
who collected to the number of two hun- 
dred. 

Delhi, Residency, Aug. 29.— It was re- 
ported to Sir D. Ochterlony, that ninety 
persons had fallen victims during that day 
to the epidemic; and on the 21st it had 
been reported, that two hundred and thirty 
had died of it within three days. On the 
3d thirty of the inhabitants diedjof cholera. 

Lahore, Aug. 25. — Great numl}ers have 
died of the cholera. Sacrifices and prayers 
have been offered up, &c. — CalAour.Oct. 25. 

BIRTHS. 

0(A. 5. At Jubbulpoor, near Nerbud- 
dah, the lady of Capt. B. Sissmore, of the 
1st bat. 12thregt. Bengal Native Infantry, 
of a son. 

13. At Mullye, Nepaul frontier, the 
lady of Lieut. Festing, 16th regt. Native 
Infantry, of a daughter. 

14. At Delhi, the lady of Captain H.C. 
Barnard, 1st bat. 26th regt. Native In- 
fantry, of a daughter. 

15. The lady of the Rev, H. L. Wil- 
liams, of a son. 

16. At Futtyghur, the lady of H. T. 
Owen, Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

17. At Cuttack, the lady of Wm. S. 
Stiven, Esq., Assist. Surg , 2d bat. 27th 
Native Infantry, of a son. 

18. At Banda, Bundlccund, the lady of 
Ensign D. L. Richardson, of a son. 

— At Loodiana, the lady of John Row, 
Esq., Assist. Surg., 2d bat. 29tli regt. 
Native Infentry, of a son. 

— At Dum-DHTm, the lady of Lieut. 
D’Oyly, of the Artillery, of a son. 

19. At Allahabad, the lady ^f Capt, 
Wm, M‘Quhae, of a son and heir. 

— At Mullye, the lady of Lieut, and 
Adj. Thomson, Chumparun Light Infan- 
try, of a son. 

20. At the house of her sister, IMrs. T. 
M. Gale, Mrs. P. Emmer, of a son and 
heir. 

— At Benares, the lady of Sir Fred. 
Hamilton, Bart., of a son. 

21. At Dum-Dum, the lady of G. O. 
Jacob, Esq., of a son. 

24. At Tumlook, the Hon. Mrs. Ram- 
say, of a daughter. 

— At Bareilly, the lady of Lieut. G, G. 
Dcnniss, of the Artillery, of a son. 

25» At Futtehghur, the lady of Capt. 
Powell Comyn, 2d bat. 7th Bengal regt., 
of a son. 


25. At Futtehghur, the lady of Capt. P. 
M. Hay, of the 28th regt., of a daughter. 

27. Mrs. F. Rodrigues, junior, of a 
daughter. 

29. At Allahabad, the lady of J. A. D. 
Watson, Esq., of a son, 

— Airs, C. H. Johnson, of a daughter. 

SI. The lady of J. Bathgate, Esq., 
surgeon, of a son. 

— Airs. Boyce, wife of Air. C. B- 
Boyce, of the Hon. Company’s Bengal 
Alarine, of a son and heir. 

Nov. 2. Airs. Wm. Grieff, of a still- 
born child. 

— At Chowringhee, the lady of Lieut. 
Colonel Weguelin, of a son. 

5. Airs, J, U. Sherriff, of a daughter. 

7. Airs. C, A. Cavorck, daughter of A. 
Avietick, of Rangoon, of a daughter, 

7. The lady of T. Christie, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

— At Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. 
Thomas Richard AI‘ Queen, 1st. bat. 23d 
regt. Native Infantry, of a son, 

10. Airs. Joseph Leal, of a daughter. 

1 1 . Airs, S. Sakes, wife of Air. Lewis 
Sakes, of a daughter. 

30. At Nusserabad, the lady of Briga- 
dier A. Knox, commanding in llajpoo- 
tana, of a still-born son. 

Dec. 1. At Kurnaul, the lady of Capt, 
J. H. Cave, of a son, 

14. The wife of Air, W. Spence, of the 
Hon. Company’s Alarine, of a son, 

16. At Garden Reach, the lady of J. 
H. Alt, Esq., Profi^sor of Bishop’s Col- 
lege, of a son, 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 6. At Cawnpore, Lieut. Fred. II. 
Sandy s, Deputy AssLt. Quart. Alast.Gen., 
to Aliss Jane Culloden, niece of Alajor 
Aleasham, H.AI. 24th foot. 

18. At St. John’s Cathedral, Air. Ed. 
Steele, to Aliss Alary Winter, 

20, H. W. Parkinson, Esq., to Aliss 
Eliza Asperne, fourth daughter of the late 
James Aspeme, Esq.,ofComhill, London. 

24. At Dinapore, at the bouse of Alajor 
Gen. Sir Wm. Toone, K. C. B, Capt. 
Wm. Sterling, 2d bat. 22d regt., N. I., 
to Aliss Alarianne Gahan, daughter of the 
late Lieut.- Col. Gahan, of this establislt- 
ment. 

28. At Patna, by the Armenian bishop 
Poklios Vardapiet, Mr. Kavork Hakob, to 
Airs. AI. C. Aloradkan. 

Nov. 1. At St. John’s Catliedral, Lietit. 
H. S. Reed, Sub- Assist. Com. Gen., to 
Jane Caroline, the secon<l daughter of 
Diomas Blair, Esq., of Walton House, 
Surry, 

2. At St. John’s Cathedral, Air. Felix 
Carey, of Serampore, to Miss Amelia 
Pope, of Calcutta. 

— At Serampore, F. A, Blacker, Esq., 
to Miss Aiaria Oliver Wickidie, daughter 
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of Major Wickidle, of His Danish Ma- 
jesty’s Service, 

5. At St. John’s Catliedral, William 
McClish, Esq., of the firm of Pauling 
and IVIcClish, tailors and haberdashers, 
Cossitollah, to Miss Elizabeth Purki.s. 

— At St, John’s Cathedral, Mr. Steph. 
Laurence, to Miss Barbara D’ Souza. 

10. At the Old Roman Catliolic Cliiirch, 
Mr. Matthew Martin, to IMiss Charlotte 
Andrew, tliird daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Andrew, school -master. 

*27, At Futtyghur, Mr. M. II. Hen- 
nessey, Head Assist, and Accountant in 
theofiiceofthe 1st division. Army Clothing, 
to Miss Mary Ijauience, daughter of 3Ir, 
Conductor Lawrence, of the Futtyghur 
Magazine. 

Dec. 3. At Cawnporc, AVm. Trickelt, 
Esq., Architect and Engineer in the Ser- 
vice of the King of Oude, to Mrs. Char- 
lotte Amman, of Lucknow. 


DEATHS. 

Au^. 12. Of the cliolcra nioibus, Rich. 
Owen Wynne, Esq,, Judge of Appeal and 
Circuit, at Dacca, in Bengal. He was 
the second son of William Wynne, Estp, 
of Wern, in Carnarvonshire, by his wife 
Jane, the eldest daughter and heiress of 
Edward Williams, Esq., of Peniarth, 
Merionethshire. 

Mr. Wynne’s talents were of a superior 
kind, and his indejjendent and upright 
career, whilst Judge of Juanpore, and after- 
wards at Dacca, repeatedly called fortii the 
warmest applause and approbation ; out his 
excellencies, in a judicial capacity, were 
equalled by bis humanity and genuine 
benevolence ; as a man his loss will long 
be deplored by many, who have experi- 
enced the sincerity of his friendship and 
his extensive lio-qiitality, 

Oct, 21, The infant son of jMr. J. 
Landeinan. 

22. At Balasore, Mrs. Catharine Imbert, 
wife of Capt. Cliarles Irabert, Nethevland’s 
Resident, at that Factory. 

27. Mrs Eliza Kramer, seven days after 
child-birth, aged 21 years. 

I)cc, 1. At Jubbulpore, Lieut. Charles 
Welland, 1st bat. 12tb regt. N. I., aged 
23 years. 

2, At Seonee, Lestock Davis, Esq., of 
the Civil Service, aged 21 years. 

10. In Fort William, Capt. Edward 
Fitzgerald, of His Majesty’s 87th regt. 

— of the lock-jaw, Mr. B. Ferrao, 
aged S8 years. 

15. Mr. Peter Biornsen. 

16. At Intally, Joseph Thomson, Esq., 
Indigo Planter, aged 46' years. 

17. Mrs. Smith, wife of Mr. Samuel 
Smith, of the firm of Greeuway and Smith, 
aged 24 years. 

18. After an illness of some weeks, 
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Elizabeth, the wife of Mr. Samuel Smith» 
aged 24 years. 

Jan, 6. At the Kidderpore House, Miss 
Eliza Tod. 

7. Peter Lumsdain, Esq., aged 61 yeais. 

8. IMrs. E. Pereira, aged 43 years. 


MADRAS, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BiaXHS. 

Oct, II. At Kulladgce, the lady of 
Capt. II. L. Harvey, 2d bat. 19th regt. of 
Nativ e Infantry, of a son. 

31. At Cannanorc, the lady of Capt. 
John Fulton, Ivlajor of Brigade in Mala- 
bar and Canara, of a son. 

— At Calicut, the lady of T. H. Baber, 
Esip Judge on Circuit, of a still-born son. 

iV(U’. 1. JMrs. Church, of a daughter. 

3. At St. Thomas’s IVIount, Mrs. Doyle, 
wife of Quarter Master Doyle, of the Horse 
Brigade, of a daughter. 

5. The lady of Capt. J. Smith of a son. 

S. At the Presidency, tlie lady of R. 
Richardson, Esq., Surgeon, of a daugirter. 

10. Syd Pettah, the lady of Edw. 
Smalley, Esq., of a daughter. 

12. At Bangalore, tiic lady of Lieut. 
Jolm Taylor, Quart. Mast. 4tli regt. of 
Light Cavalry, of a son. 

J 3. The lady of E. R. Sullivan, Esq. 
M.C.S., of a son. 

MAUJIIAGES. 

S. At Tranquebar, A J. R. Drum- 
mond, Esq , H. C, service, to MissWiihcl- 
mina Sophia Berregaard, daughter of the 
late Capt. Berregaard, of his Danish Ma- 
jesty’s service. 

18. At Vellore, Harry Salmon, E^q., 
Paymaster of the 2d bat. 6'th regt. N. I., 
to Eliza Jane, sister to Captain Henry 
E. Downes, of the 11th regt. 

DEATHS. 

Oct, 4, At Pundigulj^the infant son of 
Xu cut. I.angley, 3d lught Cavalry, on 
route to Hyderabad. 

9. At ^hagpoor, Mr. G. Flynn, formerly 
of the IMadras Horse Artillery, aud late 
in the service of His Highness the Rajah 
of Berar. 

27. 31 r. Cliarles Sheridan. 

2 ^ 0 c, 2. At Nagpore, Assist. Surgeon 
M'George, of the Ist bat. 19th regt. 

4. 3Iiss I'eleca Engel. 

8. At Se. Thomas’s Mount, Mar)' Jane, 
the infant daughter of Quart. Mast. Doyle, 
of the Horse Brigade. 

9. 3rrs. 3 lari a Christian, wife of 3Ir. 
Thos. Christian, aged 26. 

9. After a short but severe illness, Peter 
Scott, Esq. an Assist. Surg. on this esta- 
blishment. He was Secretary to tlie Ma- 
dras Literaiy Society. 

28. Donald 31’ Andrew, Esq., Surgeon, 

VoL. XIII. 4 K 
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Uth regt. X. I., in consequence of a severe 
attack of fever. 

Laielyy Scipio, the infant son of Mr. 
William Grant, after four days of severe 
illness, aged five months. 


BOMBAY. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

MAJOK M. WILLIAMS. 

Bomba y Caslle, X^fv. 17, J 8 ‘H . — Tlie 
Hon, the Governor in Council permits 
Major Monicr Williams, of the fJth Jegt. 
N.I., superintending the Revenue and 
Topographical Survey of Guzerat, to re- 
sign that situation, and to proceed to 
England on his private affairs, agreeably 
to the Regulations, 

The Governor in Council is happy to 
bear testimony to the extraordinary zeal 
and ability manifested by Major Williams, 
in the course of the survey committed to 
his charge, the result of which has afforded 
to the Governm.ent a great body of au- 
thentic and valuable information, on points 
directly bearing on the interests botli of 
the Government and the people. 

Independent of the immediate duties of 
his office, the Governor in Council has 
been frequently indebted to the public zeal 
and geographical knowledge of Major 
Williams, for lights wliich liave been emi- 
nently useful both in his military and po- 
lical transactions. 

The Governor in Council has already 
had occasion to bring Major Williams’s 
meritorious services to the notice of tije 
Hon. the Court of Directors, and will 
take this opportunity of recalling their at- 
tention to the subject. 

Capt. Cruikshank is appointed to the 
charge of the Survey. 


COURT OF ENQUIRY. 

LIEUT. J. STILL, H.C. MARII E. 

Bombay Casll^ Xov. S, 1821.— Ma- 
rine Department , — The Hon. the Governor 
in Council is pleased to publish jjie follow- 
ing extract from the proceedings of a Court 
.of Enquiry, assembled at Bombay on the 
Sd of October 1821, by order of II< nry 
Meriton, Esq., Superintendent of the Ma- 
rine, under the authority of the Hon. tiie 
Governor in Council, and by adjcurji- 
ment until the 22d of Oct., for the trial 
of Lieut. John Still, of the Hon. Com- 
pany's Marine, on charges preferred 
against him by Ideut. Thomas 'i’anner, 
commanding the Hon, Company’s cruizer 
Antelope. 

President; Charles Keys, £i,q. 

Officiating Judge Ach ocatc : Lieut. 
James J, Robinson. 

Charge 1st. For disrespectful and in- 
subordinate conduct, in disputiue mv 


commands on the quarter-deck, on the 
afternoon of the 8th of July last. 

Charge 2d. For disobedience and con- 
tempt of my orders, and gross neglect of 
duty, on the 9th and 10th of July last, in 
declining and neglecting to work the ship’s 
dead reckoning, or to look out for the sun, 
at my coimnand, frequently given both 
days. 

Charge 3d. For insolent and disrespect- 
ful conduct towards me, his Commander, 
on the 9 th of July last, in sending for Mi. 

Midshipman, from below, to 
bear witness to the following address made 
to me on the quarter-deck : “ Capt.iiu 
Tanner, you shall not tamper with my 
feelings as you have done for these last 
tw'enty-four hours, for if you continue to 
do so I shall knockoff duty and on the 
10th of July, in charging me with perse- 
cution towards him, publicly onthequartei- 
deck, and afterwards in a written com- 
munication, which Lieut. Still caused the 
gunner to make me. 

Charge ‘Itli. For conduct unbecoming 
an officer, in distressing the 'vessel 
shamefully quitting Ids post, and his watcu 
on deck, and, in defiance of my orders and 
authority, abandoning tlie duties of his 
station. 

The whole of the above conduct licing 
subversive of discipline, a dangerous ex- 
ample of insubordination to the officers 
and crew, contrary to the tenor of his 
commission and printed instructions, and 
highly injuiious to the interests of the 
Honourable Company’s service. 

Charge 5th, For troublesome and vex- 
atious conduct after his arrest, evinced by 
tlie tenor of several notes addressed to me 
on frivolous pretences, anrl by indecorous 
remarks and behaviour on deck, having 
reference to me, on the duties of the ves- 
sel. 

(Signed) Thos. Tanner, 

Lieut. Commanding, 

H. C. Cr. Antelope, 

At Sea Off Bombay 540 miles. 

Sept 12, 1821. 

Opinion of the Court of Enquiry, 

On the 1st charge, — The Court find the 
prisoner-- Guilty. 

On the 2ti charge. — 'Hie Court find tlie 
prisoner— Guilty. 

On the 3d Charge. — Tlie Court find the 
prisoner— Guilty. 

On (be 4th Charge. — The Court find the 
prisoner — Guilty. 

On tlie 5th Charge.— 'Hie Court find the 
prisoner— Not Guilty. 

James J. Robinson, 
Offg. Judge Advocate. 

SeiTtcnce of Governmi'nt passed on the 3// 
of November, 1821. 

Tlie Honourable the Governor in Coun- 
cil concurs with the Court of Enquiry 
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that Lieutenant John Still is guilty of the 
four first charges, and not guilty -of the 
fifth. 

Tlie offence stated In the charges proved 
against Lieut. Still being viewed by the 
Governor in Council as of a very serious 
nature, and it being indispensable to check 
any manifestation of a spirit of insubor- 
dination in the Marine, Lieut. John Still, 
on the ground of the offences of which he 
has been proved guilty, has been suspended 
from the Honourable Company’s Service, 
and the Governor in Council will feel it 
his duty to recommend his dismissal to the 
Honourable the Court of Directors. 

In consideration however of Lieut. John 
Still’s former good conduct, the IJonoiir- 
able Court will be reijuested to grant him 
a pension, bearing the same proportion to 
his pay as that allowed to IMilitary Oificers 
of corresponding rank in the Pension list. 

By order of tlie Honourable the Gover- 
nor in Council, 

F. Wardev, 
Chief Sec. to Govt. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

, NATIVE INFANTRY. 

1st Tiegt, Nov. 14. Lieut. D. Capon to 
be Capt. of a co npany, and Ensign D. S. 
Saliwcll to be Lieut., \ice IMacfarlane, 
deceased. Date of rank, 5th Nov. 1821. 

\st Extra Bat. Nov. 17. Capt. G Ed- 
sall, 8th regt. N.I., to the command of 
the l>at., vice Daubeny, deceased. Date of 
appointment, 29th Oct. 1821. 

Ensigns jiermanentl^ posted. 

Nov. 7. Ens. J, Thompson, to Euro- 
pean regt. 

Ens. Alex. Ore, ditto, ditto. 

Ens. M. P. Sv» eedland, 6th regt. N. I. 

Ens. Jas. Harvey, 1st or Gr. regt. 

Ens. C. de B. Prescott, 3d regt. 

Ens. M. Giberne (not arrived), 12th regt. 

Ens. A. H, Bond, 4th regt. 

Ens. Heniy* Hart, 3d regt. 

Ens. J. Attenburrow, 11th regt. 

ARTILLERY. 

Nov. 7. Cadet T. Ritherdon is posted to 
the Hon. C.’s Art. regt., and to rank as 
2d Lieut., from 18th April 1821, and 1st 
Lieut, from 1 9th ditto. 

Cadet J. W. Lewis, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Oct. 27. Assist, Surg. Me Adam, to be 
Vaccinator in the North-Western Division. 

Assist. Surg. Powell to be Vaccinator 
in the North-Eastern Division. 

Assist. Surg. Bell to be Vaccinator in 
the Conkan. 

Nov. 14. Mr. Assist. Surg. John Tay- 
lor, M. D., to be Surgeon, vice Baird de- 
ceased. Date of rank 6th Nov. 1821. 


Mr. Surg. West to be Acting Superin- 
tending Surgeon in the Surat Division of 
the Army, vice Baird, deceased. Date of 
appointment, 6th Nov. 1821. 

Mr. Surg W. Panto n, 1st reg. Cavalry, 
to be Acting Garrison Surgeon at Surat, 
vice AVest, ditto, ditto, ditto, 

19. Assist. Surg. Walker is appointed 
to the Medical duties at Ahmednuggur^ 
and is directed to assume charge w'henever 
Ilis Exc. the Commander in Chief can 
dispeji'^e with his services. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Bock Yard. 

Sept. 5. Nourojee Jamsetjec, to be 
Head Builder, vice Jamsetjee Bomanjee, 
deceased. 

Cursetjee Rustomjee to be Second 
Builder. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Nov. 12, Lieut. H. Roome, 7th regt. 
N. I., to England, on sick certificate. 

Majoi H. Tovey, 3d regt. N. I., to 
England, on sick certificate, for three 
Years. 

14. Major Tucker, Dep. Adj. Gen., to 
the Cape of Good Hope, on sick certificate, 
for twelve month-^. 

Capt. R. Rose, 2d regt. Cavalry, to 
Europe, on piivate alfairs, for three years, 

19. Lieut. John Hail, 1st bat. 12th reg. 
N, I. , to the Cape of Good Hope on sick 
certificate, for nine months. 

Lieut, an ! Brev. Capt. Melville, 1st reg. 
Light Cavalry, to England, on his private 
affairs, for three years. 

Surg. W. Hall, 2d reg. Light Cavalry, 
to sea, on sick certificate, for six months,^ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DISEASE. 

Asseerghnr^ Dec. 10, 1821.—*^ Although 
we are entirely free fr<^ the epidemic, I 
am sorry to say we have great sickness pre- 
vailing here from jungle fever, which 
alarms nearly as much as the cholera. 
At this moment wo have about 300 men 
in hospital, chiefly with the prevailing 
fever. Two officers, IMajor Manners and 
Dr. Butler, have fallen sacrifices to the 
pestilential eb'me, in attempting to pass 
through the jungle. The former died at 
Hussingabad, the latter at Indore.”— J5om- 
bap Paper i Dec. 18. 

BIRTHS. 

Xoi). 11. At Bankotc, the wife of Mr. 
Charles Godfrey, of a son. 

13. At Bycullah, the lady of C. Shu- 
brick, Esq. of twin boys, 

16. The lady of the Rev. G. Hall, of a 
son. 
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16. At Fort Victoria, the wife of Mr. 
Sub .-Assist. Surg. Cassidy, of a son, 

17. At the house of Mr. Robert Bax- 
ter, the widow of the late Mr. Charles \V. 
Pashly, of a son. 

21. At Poonah, the lady of Major 
IMayne, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 14. At St. Thomas’s Church, by 
the Rev. X. Wade, Lieut. Robert White, 
of the Bat. of N, Invalid^^, on tlub esta- 
blishment, to Miss Sabina Ayions. 

26. Mr. Antonio de Souza to Miss Anna 
de Lima e Souza. 

DEATHS. 

Kov. 4. At Baroda, Capt. Robert Mac- 
failane, senior officer in charge of the 2d 
bat. 1st (or Gren.) regt. N. 1. He was 
zealous and active in his profession, and Ills 
loss is deeply and sincerely lamented l>y 
his brother officers. 

15. At Ahmednuggur, after a short but 
severe illness, the wife of Capt. Fred. 
Hickes, commanding the 2d Extra Bat. 

— At Sholapore, of a dysenteiy, Lieut. 
Charles William Cotton, of the 5th regt. 
of Light Cavalry. 

16. At Maliim, Mrs, Quiteria Baracho 
de Piedade, aged 19 years. 

— Mr. William Webb, midsliipman, 
H. C, Marine, aged 18 years. 

27. At Mazagon, Rozario de Quadros, 
Esq., merchant. 

Dee. 5. After a very short illness, the 
Hon. Sir W. D. Evans, Recorder of Bom- 
bay, 


CEYLON. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 6. At Colombo, the lady of the 
Hon. J, W. Carrington, Esq., of H. M. 
Civil Service, of a daughter. 

12. At Colombo, the lady of F. J. 
Templer, Esq., of II. M. Civil Service, 
of a daughter, f 

MARRIAGE. 

Oct. 6. At Trincomalie, by the Rev. R. 
Carver, Joseph Ballingall, Esq., Store- 
keeper of His Majesty's Naval Depart- 
ment, to Miss Marianne King, of the 
same place. 


PORTUGUESE INDIA. 

Goa, Nov. 16, 1821.—“ A grand dinner 
was given by General Correa on the 1 Itli 
instant, to celebrate the late glorious Re- 
volution. It is understood that a few 
days previous to this, a letter had arrived 
from the Governor of Bombay, declaring 
that there was no intention on the part of 
the English to interfere with the internal 
arrangements of the Portuguese nation. 


and that the treaty of friendship and al- 
liance between tlie two Powers would be 
respected as heretofore. All the Heads 
of Departments and the gentlemen pre- 
sent in Goa were invited. After some 
toasts appropriate to the occasion. “ Eng- 
land, the first Nation in the World,” was 
proposed by Signor Magellaens, and 
drank with loud acclamation. The party 
separated at a late hour, highly gratified 
with the attention of their host and 
hostess. Sir Cliarles Colville and suite 
are expected here about tlie 27th instant. 
A sloop of war, it is understood, has 
been ordered hither, for TIis Excellency’s 
accommodation, upon his return to Bom- 
bay. His Excellency has reviewed the 
troops ill the principal stations of the 
Southern Maliratta country, and it is to 
be presumed that tlie order ijisued upon so 
interesting an occasion, of length, will as 
usual form the princijial topic of news in 
tiie Gazettes of ]M‘idrai> and Bombay.” — 
Cal. Jour, Dec. 19. 


SINGAPORE. 

Letters, dated the 2 1st October 
have been received from our Settlement 
at Singajjore. Under the impression that 
an intention existed, on the part of the 
Government, to surrender this valuable 
colony to the Dutch, or to deprive it of 
its privileges, a suspension had been made 
of all tlie public improvements carrying 
on there. The traffic of tlie place, how. 
ever, was rapidly increasing, and Chinese 
junks, with native craft from every part of 
the Archipelago, resorted thither in great 
numbers. From the former, tea could 
be purchased as cheap, and sometimes 
cheaper, than at Canton. Tlie monthly 
imports at Singapore, for several months 
preceding, were calculated to exceed 
580,000 Spanish dollars on the average. 
Seven or eight English houses were 
established there. — Land. Paper. 

Singapore, Nov. 3.—“ Mr. Morgan, one 
of tlie mercantile community, returned 
some short time back from Siam in the 
schooner Non mi ricordo, and brought a 
very favourable account of the sentiments 
of his Siamese Majesty towards us. I am 
afraid that this season w^e shall have but 
little rice from thence, as the cholera has 
made great ravages among the peasantry, 
and in consequence the crops have in a 
degree failed, at least they are not near so 
fruitful as in former years. As yet the 
monsoon not being sufficiently set in, w'e 
have only four or five Siamese junks in 
the roads, laden, witli sugar, salt, and oil. 
We have not as yet had any arrivals from 
the countries between Siam and China, it 
being rather early, as it is also, by the 
junks from the last -mentioned country. 
* # * * Qm- trade with Borneo has 
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iiicreased coiisiderabty this season, few if 
any of the Borneo prows having passed 
to Malacca or Penang. We have a great 
many prows from and belonging to the 
Island of Celebes now in the harbour — 

I think from 80 to 100 — besides some few 
that have gone on up the Straits. Th'^^^e 
of all the native prows generally import 
the most valuable cargoes, what may be 
called the carrying trade of the Polynesia 
being in the hands of the Boogis. ^ ^ 

* * Java has not tliis year sent so 

much rice to the Settlement as before, on 
the same account as Siam. I believe I 
have now given you an idea of the com- 
mercial situation of the Settlement. It^ 
population is in a favourable state, gradu- 
ally increasing.”— (.'a/, John Butt. 


BATAVIA, 

7iata>'k(, Oct 24, 18J1. — ‘‘ We cannot 
hold out the certainly of any prospects, to 
induce you to send any of your vessels 
here, either wltli a view to their sale or 
employment. By our regulations, the 
coasting or carrying trade is confined to 
colonial ves-iels, or such as arc admitted 
utivler the Netherlands’ dag, ar.d regis- 
tered here. The tonnage required for 
the traiis[)ort of produce hom the difiereiit 
l>orts to Beaa\ia, and for the conveyance 
of merchandise nec verA, is certainly nut 
suHicIent for tliis purpose, and it is fur 
tlii^ reason that Government are in tlie 
habit of granting special licenses to ships 
whether Dutch or foreign (not colonial) 
to load at one or other of the minor ports. 
These cases are exceptions to the exiting 
regulations, which require all ships com- 
ing from other ports to load and unkiad 
their cargoes at Bahixla only. In order 
to procure a colonial register, however, 
it recpiircs tlie proprietors to be settled 
citizens, resident iiere. 

“ It may be possible that Government 
will require some vessels for their coUmial 
marine, in Heu of those which from their 
present situation, are likely to be put out 
of the service. But it is to be considered 
that they are altogether aveise to giving 
any thing like large prices, and we do not 
by any means wish to vouch for the cer-. 
taiiity of their requiring vessels, or to in- 
duce you to act upon this information. 
Private employment is out of the question, 
trade being so depressed generally, and 
freights so little in demand. The Dick, 
a Europe ship, was loaded to London at 
£5 per ton. The rate has now dwindled 
to j^4, TOa. Some English vessels have 
been exporting Java rum lately from 
hence, wdiich is a new and interesting ar- 
ticle of our produce. The price at present 
may be quoted at about three-quarters of 
a rupee per gallon, at London proof. 
The Countess of Harcourt, just arrived 
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from Port Jackson, has brought accounts 
of the Magnet having sold a quantity of 
this rum at that port, at Gs. per gallon. 

The Rosalie, a Mauritius built ship, is 
said to have been lost, which account is 
ascribed to one of the mates and a seaman, 
arrived at Surnanup (to the eastward), and 
it is supposed that Capt. Stephenson has 
been murdered. She was from Soinabaya, 
bound to the Moluccas ,” — CaL Jour., De- 
cember A9. 


CHINA^ 

EXECUTIOX OF AX A^IERICAX BY THE 
ClIlXEbE. 

It may be recollected that a short time 
ago a rumour was current that some dis- 
turbance had taken place between the 
Americans and Chinese, of the same nature 
as has two or three times taken place be - 
tween the English and Clfmese, on the al- 
legations of murder, or some other charge. 
The charges against the English sailors 
have usually been of the most vague and 
frivolous nature, and intended more as a 
means of exacting money, than on any be- 
lief that the crimes had been committed. 
The firmness of the Company’s officers has 
on every occasioii resisted those attempts to 
impose, and the best results have followed : 
but the conduct of the A'inericans on the 
late occasion is likely, in the opinion of 
those best acquainted w’ith the character of 
the ChiiiCiC, to threaten very serious evils 
to tlie English and other Europeans at a 
future time. We have seen several accounts 
of the transaction, but w’e believe tlie fol- 
lowing to be the most correct account of 
the ailair. 

Tlie circumstances of the alleged mur- 
der of tlie Chinese woman, and the trial 
and subsequent execution of the unfortu- 
nate ^Vmericaii seaman, were so differently 
reported both by the Chinese and the Ameri- 
cans, that it was difficult to ascertain the 
truth ; but it was generally believed that 
the following account* was the most cor- 
KCt — A seaman, a native of Italy, then 
acting sectind officer on board the American 
vessel , -.erv I ng a woman hand some sainsoo 
(spirits) into one of the ports of the ship, 
threw a small stone jiu* at lier, which struck 
her on one of the temples. The woman, 
either stunned by the blow, fell overboard 
and immediately sunk, or fell overboard in 
consequence of the pin, on which the oar 
was fastened, breaking on her pulling away 
from tlie ships ; both accounts are given. 
She W’as found next morning at some dis- 
tance from the ship, with a sinall W'ouncl, 
as the Chinese asserted, on one of the tem- 
ples, but stated by the Americans to have 
been ina<Ic by the Chinese after slic was 
found drowned, but without any injury of 
the skull. Tlie family to which the oman 
belonged threatened, next morning, to re- 
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present the alleged murder to the Chinese 
authorities, and to demand the murderer 
to be given up for trial, but at the same 
time gave them to understand, that all 
would be hushed over if the Americans 
would give them three or four hundred 
dollars. This was refused, and, on some 
of the inferior I^fundarins getting notice of 
it, the demand was increased to a^. many 
thousand dollars. The Americans still re- 
fusing to pay this douceur or bribe (as the 
unfortunate man had no money), although 
they Here aware tlic aXiiv was taking a 
serious turn, the iVTaiularins at Cant(3ri 
M'ere informed of it, hIio inimecliatcly de- 
manded the man for trial. All trade with 
the American ships in tlie Canton river 
was immediately stoppeii- 

The Americans at lir->t steadily refused 
to give the man up, and tfie Chinese came 
to the resolution of trying the man on 
board his own ship, to which the Ameri- 
cans consented. During the mock trial, 
not one witness wiis examined for the de- 
fendant, and the Chinese also refused ad- 
mittance to Dr. Morrison, who volunteered 
his services as interpreter at the trial. The 
man was of couise found guilty by such a 
tribunal, and it was now more insisted on 
that he should be given up. It was like- 
wise demanded that he sliould be confined 
in irons, which was complied with. About 
a week afterwards the Americans be ^an to 
waver, and at la^t it was agreed oii tliat lie 
should be given up for a ■•ccond trial at Can- 
ton, which was said would be public and 
fairly conducted, with examination of wit- 
nesses for and against the prisoner, 

llie man was accordingly taken out of 
the ship by a strong part> of Chinese sol- 
diers, and conveyed to Canton, where, a 
few days afterwards, the trial took place. 
During the mock trial, not an American 
or any person on the man’s part was pre- 
sent, A body of captains and officers of 
the Hon. Company’s ships went to the 
Chinch wo, or Coiirt-house, and tlemandcil 
admittance, in order to see justice done to 
tlie unfortunate ina^, but they were refused 
it, on the plea tliat as the prisoner was an 
American, it was no affair of theirs^s Eng- 
lishmen. 

It is understood from some of the Chinese 
wffio were present, tliat after a few questions 
put to the poor man, and the examination 
of two witnesses, they produced a paper, 
which they advised him to sign, by im- 
printing tJie mark of his open hand upon 
it with red ink. They repi esented to him 
that it was merely a statement of the trial, 
w’hichmust be sent to Pekin for inspection, 
before they could proceed further, and 
that it wa.s likely, on its being sent, and an 
answer returned, he would be immediately 
acquitted. 

The unfortunate man, surrounded w ith 
strangers, without any other advice, and 
put off his guard by the fair promises of a 


security merchant of high rank, and twro 
China street merchants who acted as inter- 
preters, and wlio pretended to be his friends, 
imprinted his hand on the paper. All fur- 
ther proceedings were immediately stopped. 
It was a confession of his guilt, which W'as 
immediately forwarded to Pekin, and 
completely screened the Vic<‘roy and Man- 
darin, in the event of any disturbance 
with the American Government. Ihe 
poor man, still ignorant of his fate, was 
taken back to prison ; and, according to 
the Chinese custom, his irons W’ere taken 
off, and he had plenty to eat and drink. 
From the flattering assurances of the Chi- 
nese, and this kindness, he hoped to be li- 
berated in a few diiys. 

On tlie 4th or ^ih day after the trial, 
about four o’clock in the morning, the 
security and China street merchants, who 
attLMided him on his trial, visited him, 
and told him that they had heard from Pe- 
kin, and that it was necessary he shoulcfgo 
into the city, in order to hear the contents 
of the despatches, not alluding in the most 
distant w'ay to their purport. Tlie unfor- 
tunate man, in lugh hopes of being soon 
liberated, cheeifi,iliy obeyed. He w^as taken 
into the heart of the city in a sedan-chair, 
attended by tre merchants, and put into a 
room, where be was told he must remain 
a riiort time. Soori af’ter, some Chinese 
soldiers entered and took him out at ano- 
ther door ; and tlic first inlimation he had 
of his cruel fate, was the executioner and 
imjilements of death bcf(>re him, and the 
heads of decapitated Chinese hung round 
a kind of square crow ded with spectitors. 
He uttered a yell of despair, raised hts 
bands to Heaven, and was understood to 
jirotest his innocence, and to implore tiie 
sight of a Kurojican or American — 
haps tlte j)ricbt, as he was a Roman Catho- 
lic, and had previously, when on board 
ship, seen the chaplain of the imperial 
frigate, then lying in VVliampoa Reach). 

The executioner paid no attention to 
his cries, but immediately proceeded to 
strangle him according to the usual horrid 
way (iirectecl by llie Chinese law'. 

Ropes were first tied round his ancles 
and wrists, and tlien gradually round the 
more vital and sensible parts ; and finally 
round the neck, until he expired by a lan- 
guishing and cruel death. 

His body was next day given up to the 
Americans, who buried him on Danes 
island. 

sometlnng wrorse than indifferent 
conduct of the American Consul and Cap- 
tains of the 50 ships then in the river, w as 
considered highly blameable throughout 
the w hole proceedings, in leaving the man 
to lus fate in that manner, and tlK affair 
w as concluded with an act of glaring in- 
consistency on their part. It was ordered 
that the remains of the unfortunate^ man, 
w’horn they had neglected to see justice 
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done to, should be buried with all the 
honours of an officer, and the funeral was 
accordingly very numerously attended. 
This amounted to a confession that he had 
suffered innocently, for they could never 
think of ftbo\vdng such attention to the fu- 
neral of a murderer. It was at one time 
understood at Canton, that the man was 
found innocent by a trial that took place 
among the American captains, and at that 
time tliey were firmiy resolved to rcs\t the 
Chinese in their deinands ; but their con- 
duct proved different, and it was ge?ieiTJiy 
believed they acted from pusillaniniity aiui 
interested motives. I'lie seciiritv’^ mer- 
chant for the ship owed the American a 
very considerable sum of money, and if 
the man liad not been given up, he would 
have been so severely mulcted, as to en- 
danger his credit, and probably so as to 
strip him of every part of his property. 
There was likewise no other prospect of 
the trade being speedily opened, and that 
the Americans very likely l)egan to feel 
individually so much, as to overcome their 
national feelings, as well as their feelings 
of humanity. Their conduct ancl tlie ter- 
mination of the affair may lead to very 
serious consequences, in the event of any 
future affair of the kind happening, as has 
before happened, with seamen of Knglish 
or any other country. The insolence of 
the Chinese towards Europeans of e\ery 
country was much increased by the man- 
ner they had treated the poor man ; and 
the English supercargoes were seriously 
afraid some fray would happen betwixt 
them and the English sailors, whose liatrcd 
towards them, after the execution of the 
American, rose in proportion to their in- 
solence.— ie/u/, Paper^ 

SUSPENSIOX OF THE BRITISH TRADE AT 
CANTOX. 

[We have given, in regular order, all 
that has appeared in tlie daily prints.] 

Extract of a letter from Canton, tlated 
Dec. 28: — We have had a sad fracas 
here between Capt. Blackwood, of His 
Britannic ^Majesty’s frigare the 

native Chinese. It appears tliat Capt. 
B. had sent the frigvite’s boats on sliore 
to water, wdien a ilispntearose bt tn eea tlie 
boaCs crew and the ChinC'.e it 'habitants 
of the village of Linton, near hidi they 
had landed. The natives attacked tiie 
sailors with bamboos, rcc. and the men, 
it is said, w'ere in imminent danger from 
the immense superiority and. tlie violence 
evinced by their antagonists. Capt. Black- 
wood, observing the peril of his seamen 
in the unequal combat, opcr.eii a fire upon 
the village to cover their retreat to tlie 
boats, and it is said nine Chinese were 
killed and four wotmded, although no 
accurate or posiiivc account has j'et been 
obtahied. Since this (!)r frigate a ul a 
large English country ship were bring 


off Linton with their boarding net up. 
Daily consultations have been held with 
each other by the chief men of this place 
and the Officers of Government, and eveiy 
idea is intertained here that the trade be- 
tiveen Great Britain and China will 
be suspended by order of the Chinese 
Go vernm ent. * * — America n Paper. 

The following information was received 
yesterday morning at Lloyd’s : — 

The Farquharson, arrived from CJiina 
(sailed the 1st of^ February), brings ad- 
vice that trade with the Ciiinesc was stop- 
ped on the 2lld of December, in conse- 
quence of an affray between part of the crew 
of the Topaze frigate and some Chinese, 
at Lentin, by hich two of the latter were 
killed. All the gentlemen of tlie factory 
hastened on board the diflerent ships, and 
were afterwards taken on hoard the Water- 
loo, with their families and property, as 
well as the Company’s property. The 
ships remained at Champio when the 
Farquharson sailed : the Farquharson, 
AVindsor, Kent, and Repulse, had taken 
in their cargoes ; but it was supposed that 
the rest of the Company’s ships would be 
obliged to come away in ballast.” 

The following is an extract of a pri- 
vate letter from an officer on board the 
Honouralile Company’s sliip Farquharson, 
dated in the Chops of the Channel, May 
27, 1822; — 

** The cause of our detention (which 
has, doubtless, by this time, occasioned 
some anxiety) was an unfortunate quarrel 
which took place between the seamen of 
his Alajcsty’s ship Topaze, and tlie in- 
habitants on liie island of I>entin, in which 
tliree of the Chinese were killed. The 
Chinese insisted that three of the sailors 
should be delivered up, which Captain 
Richardson would not do, 

“ As their law is positive tliat life shall 
be forfeited for life, whether the death be 
accidental or intentional, they put a stop 
to all tratle with the English, in order to 
force compliance. fortunately hap- 

])ene(l to be ready for sea, and after being 
detained for four or five weeks, in order 
that we* might bring liome favourable ac- 
counts, were despatched, as things daily 
assumed a more serious appearance. The 
whole of the Company's ships w'ere out- 
side the Bocca Tigris ; the gentlemen of 
the Factoiy and Company’s Treasury were 
on board tlie Honourable Company’s ship 
Waterloo ” 

We have also received the following ex- 
tract of a letter from Macao, dated Ja- 
nuary 27 : — 

ri’ho afiiir of the Topaze frigate re- 
mains unsettled. Tiie Viceroy of Canton 
not having relaxed in his demand, we re- 
soivetl on moving the ships out of the 
river, and' weighed for the second bar 
yestctdjy morning, and anchored here 
(Champio) in the c\ erring, with all iho 
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ships. Tlie frigate is with us. It is 
reported that tlie Viceroy is willing to open 
the trade, so far as consists in buying and 
selling, but insists on having two men 
before the ship sails. It is probable that, 
after the Topaze sails, which is expected to 
be in about ten days, matters will be set- 
tled, and that %ve may expect a final ad- 
justment, in all probability. This is, 
how'ever, only ray ojnnion.” 

Tlie following additional information 
has also been brought •by the ship Far- 
quharson, now off Weymouth • 

“ The Repulse and Kent were loaded 
at Canton, and expected soon to follow 
the Farquharson. Tlie affedr between the 
Topaze frigate"and Chinese took place on 
tlie 25th of December. The supercar- 
goes were on board the Waterloo, and had 
taken the precaution to have all the bullion 
and properly shipped. The Fortugucse 
Governor had received orders at JMacao to 
allow none of the English to remain there. 
The Chinese junks w^cre at the bar, to 
prevent the Farquharson sailing ; but the 
Topaze firing a gun or two over them, they 
dispersed, llie Farquharson had her guns 
loaded, but did not fire. Not the least 
appearance of settlement was cr4tertained 
w'hen she sailed. The Vansittait and 
Scaleby Castle had arrived at China ; the 
Maquin, Walker, oiiUvard-bound, had 
arrived at St. Helena.” 

The following is an extract of a private 
letter : — . 

“ Wetfimnih, il/ro/, 27. — “ This morn- 
ing G. Adams, Esq., purser of the Hon. 
East-India Company’s sliip Farquharson, 
landed here from China, after a passage of 
117 days, charged wdth official despatches 
to the Directors of the Honourable East- 
India Company, stating, that his Majes- 
ty*s ship Topaze, Captain Richardson, was 
anchored off Eintin, and had sent a party 
of men on shore to procure water ; they 
quarrelled with the inhabitants, wlio had 
assembled to tlie number of nearly bOO. 
Capt. Richardson ^leing absent from the 
ship, and the First Lieutenant ]]erceiving 
the danger the party were in, gave orders 
to fire from the shij), to cover their retreat, 
by which one native was killed and five 
wounded, one of them since dead: 14 
of the crew of the Topaze are m ounded, 
and in consefpience of Capt Richardson 
refusing to give up his men (who killed 
the Chinese) to their Goveiaiment, an 
edict, dated Dec. 31, 1821, has been 
issued, prohibiting all trade witli England. 
Commercial people concerned with the 
English, and all resident agents, are order- 
ed to quit the country immediately, only 
allowing the ship six months’ provisions. 
One ship only, which had completed her 
cargo, and whose passport w as signed, was 
allowed to proceed ; ail otliefs to depart 
without their cargoes.” 

Chunpee, Jan, 30.— The saspension of 


trade still continues in force, and the 
Committee of Supercargoes, acting up to 
their declaration, considered it necessary 
to witlidraw their ships from the port of 
Canton, it being impossible to meet the 
Governor of Canton’s demands — “ that 
two seamen of his majesty’s sliip Topaze 
slioiild be given up to be strangled. Wc 
have accordingly retired without the port, 
but still within the reach of coinmuiiica- 
tion : this day we have received the fourth 
deputation of Chinese merchants to in- 
duce the * Select Committee to lie through 
thick and thin.* Hitherto finding it of no 
avail, they have this morning, findirg us 
in leal cai ne^t, some what lowered their tone ; 
and are ready to admit that the inhabi- 
tants of Lintin gave the first offence ; but 
tliat the frigate attacked with superior num- 
bers tlio second day: but Capt. Richardson 
asset ting, that so far from its taking up 
two da\s, it scarcely occupied two hours, 
they have permitted him to write another 
statement, with a promise of presenting it 
to the Viceroy : so far the opening is 
favourable, as previous to this morning no 
letters would be received nor any commu- 
nication permitted, until the * foreign 
murderers’ were given up. I shall not 
in this place enter into a detail of the laws 
of tlie ‘ Celestial Empire,’ or the long 
account of this unfoitunate affiiir, but 
merely say, that your giving up a man 
implies that you consider him guilty ; and 
thercfoie, as the poor American sailor (or 
rather sailor in an ^Vinerican ship) by threats 
and promises was induced to say he ivas 
guilty, and then immediately led to execu- 
tion, in the report to Peking it is merely 
alluded to as a decided case, and stated 
that he suliLred according to law. I sin- 
cerely hi)pe the \"iceH>y, to whom, not- 
withstanding all ho asserts to the contraiy, 
the trade and revenue is of as much con- 
sequence as it is to England, will accejit 
this opening for negociation. I am con- 
vinced that if llie American had not been 
so leauily given up, v\e should not have 
had hall the difficulty. JShouid the termi- 
nation be favourable, another ship will be 
despatched immediately, and I will write 
farther by her : at present w e are complet- 
ing those ships which are half laden, out 
of those which have ii small quantity only 
on board, so that the number of ships 
detained may be as small as possible.” — 
London Fajter, 

Further Particulars, 

It w'as on tlie 23d of December, that 
the trade was first stopped by the Viceroy 
of Canton. On the 4th of January, ail 
the Hon, Company’s treasure was shipped 
at Canton in the boats of the fleet, and 
put on board the Waterloo ; and on the 
8th, all British subjects were recommended 
to quit Canton and Macao, and the 
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Company's ships Windsor and Farquhar- 
son were dispatched to Macao, to afford 
shelter and protection to those who chose 
to embark ; with one exception, all tlie 
British in Macao embarked on the 10th ; 
and on that day the President of the Fac- 
tory hauled down the British Union, and 
carrying it with him, accomixinied by the 
other Gentlemen and Commanders of 
the Hon. Company’s ships, proceeded to 
Whampoa (where tlie ships had made pre- 
vious arrangements for sailing, having 
completed their water and provisions), and 
the following day sailed for Second Bar. 
Pilots were forbidden all the Company’s 
ships. 

During the stay of tlie fleet at Second 
Bar, the Select Committee had several 
communications with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, through the medium of the Hong 
Mercliants, but all to no purpose. The 
Committee were placed in a very delicate 
and embarrassing situation ; but, as on 
former Occasions, displayed steadiness and 
firmness. 

On the 13th January, whilst his Majes- 
ty’s frigate Topaze, Hon. Company’s ships 
Windsor and Farquharson, and several 
country ships, were lying at Lintin, de- 
spatches were received from the Select 
Committee, and in half an hour after all 
the ships had weighed under orders of the 
frigate, and stood towards the forts of 
Bocca Tigris ; it was then understood the 
fleet was to pass through. 

When the frigate hove in sight of the 
forts, they fired a few shots, as did the 
war junks, which were collected in great 
numbers ; but they were soon silenced by 
a shot from the bow guns of the Topaze, 
and all the junks weighed and sailed in 
different directions. 

On the 25th January the fleets passed 
the forts Bocca Tigris, in line of battle, and 
anchored at Chuenpee, where they were 
joined by his Majesty’s frigate Topaze, 
Hon. Company’s ^ip Farquharson, and 
several country ships. 

The Hong Merchants came to Chuen- 
pee on the 29th January, and left the fol- 
lowing day, to return as soon as possible 
^nth the result of an interview they an- 
ticipated the Viceroy would give them. 
Matters liad assumed a most serious ap- 
pearance, and it was the opinion of those 
immediately charged with the manage- 
ment of the negociations, that no amicable 
adjustment w’ould take place. 

The boats of the fleet were employed in 
discharging to the several ships in portions, 
the cargo of the country ship Susan (which 
was freighted by the Bengal Government 
to China with cotton), and also in loading 
the Hon, Company’s ship Kent with teas 
from the other ships that had received some 
part of their cargoes on board before the 
rupture took place. 
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The Repulse (whose cargo is completed) 
and the Kent, will be the only two i^ips 
to follow, but are likely to be detained 
some time to carry home dispatches. 

The Vansittart nnd Scaleby Castle had 
arrived at China ; the Maquin, Walker, 
outward-bound, had arrived at St. Helena. 

On the day the Farquharson left China, 
it was said a copy of an Edict, received 
from the Chinese by the Portuguese Gover- 
nor of Macao, had beeri transmitted to 
Chuenpee, requiring the immediate depar- 
ture from IMacao of all British subjects, 
w'hich caused much apprehension for their 
safety. 

The Edicts or letters of the Viceroy of 
Canton are full of repetitions of the argu- 
ment, that the Englisli Richardson’s ship 
of war (as the Topaze is styled) having 
been employed to convoy the trade, ought 
to be altogether on the same footing as 
the Company’s ships, and that therefore 
tlie affair should not be regarded as be- 
tween the two Governments, but should 
be left to the management of the Hong 
merchants. An offer is made to collect 
the Clunese present at the affray, and give 
the English an opportunity of selecting 
those by whom any of them w ere wounded; 
and, on the other hand, it is required that 
one of the British crew shall be given up 
to be tried and punished, on the ground 
that it is a general rule in and out of 
China, that he wdio kills a man shall 
forfeit his life.” Tliis was the general 
substance of the answers to the applications 
of “ the English Cliief and his colleagues.” 
The last of these Edicts, dated the 16th 
of January, concludes thus ; 

‘‘ I now hereby order the Hong mer- 
chants to enjoin my orders on the said 
Chief and his colleagues, and say, since the 
foreignei^ in tlie said ship of war of the 
said nation, wdthin our territory, caused 
the death of natives, the murderer or mur-t 
dcrers who killed the people is or are in the 
said ship of w^ar, and, according to the laws 
of the Celestial Empire, ^ is incumbent to 
bring forward the parties, try, judge, and 
punish them at the place where the crimes 
were committed. Since the said Naval 
Officer knows this is an affair of import- 
ance, he ought, forthwith, to take the mur- 
derers and deliver them up, nor can he suc- 
ceed in making pretexts of returning home 
and departing to the said country. 

Let the Hong merchants immediately 
communicate my orders to the Chief and 
the others, saying that their minds may be 
perfectly quiet, and they may, in the first 
place, return to the Foreign Factories, 
and, at the same time, address themselves 
to the Naval Officer of the said country, 
telling and commanding him to deliver up 
the foreign murderers, for he is not again 
permitted with empty w^ords to annoy by 
statements. As for the rest, obey former 
VoL. XIII. 4 L 
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edicts, and manage according to the tenor 
thereof. A Special Edict. 

“ Taou Kuang, 1st year, 12th Moon, and 
30th day.” 

It is believed that the Chinese have been 
influenced in some measure in this affair 
by their success in their demand upon the 
Americans in October last, when, it will be 
recollected, a foreign sailor under that flag 
was given up for an alleged murder of a 
woman, and after a mock trial at Canton, 
was cruelly torturetl and put to death. 

Tlie following is an extract from a pri- 
vate Journal kept on board the lion. Com- 
pany’s ship Farquharson, relating to the 
dispute between the British and Chinese. 

“ Dec. IStli. — In the forenoon a part of 
the crew of his Majesty’s ship Topaze were 
sent into the bay, to procure water at the 
village of Iiintin, and were fired upon by 
the Chinese. Captain Richardson, in con- 
sequence, gave orders for the frigate to fire, 
in order to cover the seamen. Two Chinese 
were killed, and 14 men belonging to the 
Topaze were wounded.” 

“ Dec. 23d. — In consequence of the 
above affray, orders were received by the 
Hong mercliants to stop the trade.” 

“ Jan. 4th. — The Company’s treasure 
was all shipped on board the Waterloo.” 

« 8th. — An Edict was received from the 
Viceroy at Canton, for all British subjects 
to leave the Factory.” 


loth. — An Edict announced by the 
Portuguese Governor at Macao, that all 
the British were to leave that place; on 
which order all the ladies belonging to the 
Supercargoes, and families, embarked on 
board the Indiamen.” 

“ 11th. — All the shipping dropped down 
to the Second Bar, and were forbid having 
any pilots.” 

** 25th, — The fleet passed the forts Bocca 
and Tigris, and anchored at Chauinpee.” 

“ 29th. — The Hong merchants came 
down to Chauinpee, from the Viceroy, and 
returned to Canton ; the result was, that 
no amicable adjustment could take place.” 

“ 30th. — The miscellaneous tea was col- 
lected, and put on board the Kent. The 
cargo of the Repulse was completed, and, 
with the Kent, w’as likely to be detained 
some time for dispatches for England.” 

“ Feb. 1st. — The final and imperative 
Edict to the Portuguese Governor at 
Macao, for no British to remain at Macao. 
Mr. livingstone, Surgeon, was the only one 
left; and an Edict for the murderers of the 
two Chinese to be delivered up, before any 
further communication would be received 
from the Select Committee.” 

This was the state of the business when 
the Farquharson departed, and unless an 
adjustment could be made, the fleet would 
leave for Penang . — London Pajyer, 


SUPPLEMENT. 


CALCUTTA. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 16. At Cawnpore, the lady of 
Siojor Deare, of H.M. 8th regt. L. D.,of 
a son. 

1 8. At Cawnpore, the lady of Thomas 
Donahoo, Esq., regimental Quart. Mast, 
of H. IVL 8th regt. L. D., of a daughter. 

20. At Dellii, fiie lady of Capt. T. F. 
Hutchinson, commanding the Nujeeb 
bat., of a son. ^ 

22. At iVIhow', Malwa, the lady of Capt, 
R. W. Smith, 6th regt. Bengal Cavalry, 
of a daughter. 

25. At Noacally, Bulloah, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, wife of Mr. C. Randolph, Head 
Writer in the office of the Salt Agent of 
Bulloah and Chittagong, of a daughter. 

29. At Dacca, tlie w ife of Mr. J. R. 
Cook, of a daughter. 

31. At Pultah, near Barrackpore, Mrs. 
Mary Raynor, wife of Sub- Conductor W. 
Raynor, of a daughter. 

At Chandemagore, Madame Verploegh, 
of a son. 

Jan, 1. At Bankipore, Patna, the lady 
of W. J. Gray, Esq., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. P. Moran, of a son. 

3. Mrs. J. MansfieM. of a daughter. 


3, TTie wife of Mr. William Tucker, of 
the Custom House, of a son. 

7. Mrs, John Burrow, of a daughter. 

1 1 . Mrs. John Martin, of a son. 

Lately,, At the house of her mother, at 

Chinsurah, the lady of Major T. G. Alder, 
2d bat. 30th regt. N. I,, of a daughter. 

— At Berhampore, the lady of Major 
McPherson, of H. M. 17th regt. foot, of a 
son and heir. 

marrjaoes. 

Jan, 1. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the 
Rev. J. Parson, Mr. Robert Cantopher, to 
Miss Eleanor Mills. 

2. At St. John’s Catliedral, by the Rev. 
D. Corrie, Mr. David Staig, to Miss 
Margaret Hannah. 

8. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. 
J. Parson, Mr. Henry Buckland, of 
Pumea,to Miss Mary Welsh, Kidderpore. 

— At St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. 
J. Parson, Mr, J. W, Eowrie, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Major Robert Durie, of 
H. M. 24th regt. L. D. 

deaths. 

Dec, 23. Of the croop, Miss C. L. 
Morgan, aged 15 years and 10 months- 
— At Mynanuggur Factoiy, in the dis- 
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trict of Purneali, the infant son of Mr, 
George Stillingford, aged 12 days. 

31. Anna Charlotte, the infant daughter 
of Lieut. Thomas Lamb, Barrack Master 
at Berhampoor, aged 5 years and 1 month. 

Jan, 1. ITieinfantsonof F. H. Spencer, 
Esq., aged 7 months and 15 days. 

6. At Chandernagorc, Mr, F. Lespian. 

11 . After a severe and lingering illness 
of nearly two years, Mrs, Maria Wattell, 
the wife of ]\Ir. Samuel Wattell, in the 
employ of IVlessrs. Palmer and Co., aged 
32 years. 

— At Neemutch, Robert Shaw, the in- 
fant son of Lieutenant J. G. Burns, of 
tlie Commissariat department, aged 1 7 
montlis. 


MADRAS. 

BinTHS. 

Dec, 11. At Bareilly, Mrs. H. I. F. 
Berkeley, of a daughter. 

— At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut. 
Hill, of H. M. 69th regt., of a son. 

12. At Madras, the lady of rE. R. 
M‘ Donnell, Esq., of the Civil Service, of 
a daughter. 

21. At St. Thom^, Mrs. G. E, Askin, 
of a daughter, 

— At the Luz, the lady of Frederick 
Alexander, Esq., of a stilUl>orn child. 

23. At Nellore, the lady of T. V, 
Stonhouse, Esq., of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, of a son. 


DEATHS. 

Nov, 29. At Cannanore, Marianne, wife 
of Geo. Mather, Esq. Surgeon on that 
establishment. 

Dec. 3 In the camp at Morassa, Lieut. 
Charles Bernard Parker, of the 2d bat. 
7th regt. N. I. 

8. At Masulipatam, Capt John Coven- 
try, of the Engineci-s, of a bilious fever ; 
he was an excellent officer, and is much 
regretted by those who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. 

12. At Tranquebar, Major L. Lutter, 
of His Danisii Majesty’s service, com- 
manding officer of that place, leaving be- 
hind him a distressed widow, the daughter 
of the late Major-Gen. E. Stevenson, of 
the British service, and seven unprovided 
children. 

— At Quilon, Helena, the lady of 
Lieut, and Adjutant T. Locke, 2d bat. 
25th N. R. She outlived the birth of her 
first child just one month, and died deeply 
lamented by her disconsolate husband and 
numerous friends. 

— At Jaulnab, after a short illness. 
Ensign Henry Sturrock, of the 2d bat, 
12th regt.N. I. ; most sincerely regretted 
by his brother officers. 


14. W. Harrington, Esq. of tlie Hon, 
E. I, Company’s civil service on this esta- 
blishment, aged 54 years, 

1 9. After an illness of only a few hours, 
Mrs, Ann Louisa Maria Gill, wife of Mr. 
John Hios, Gill, and sister-in-law to the 
late S. H. Greig, Esq. 


BOMBAY. 

BIRTH. 

Dec. 10. Mrs. Sophia Heude, of a 
daughter. 

marriage. 

Dec, 8. Lieut. Timothy Gosly, of the 
Hon. Company’s Marine, to Miss Louisa 
Diana Valgar. 


DEATHS. 

Oct, 3. Charlotte Henrietta, the eldest 
child of Capt. and Mrs. Heude, aged three 
years and tlu-ee monihs. 

20. At Surat, in the eighteenth year of 
his age, of the cholera morbus, Lieut. T. 
C. Scott, of the 4th regt Bombay N. I., 
deeply and sincerely regretted hy all who 
knew him, 

Dec. 10. The infant child of Capt. and 
Mrs, Heude 

— John Flanaghan, Riding Master Ser- 
jeant of the Horse Artillery, aged 28 y^rs. 

13. Mr. J. C, Ennis, aged 34 years. 

15. AtBaroda, of a fever, Capt Brough, 
Commandant of the 2d division of Pooiiah 
Auxiliary Horse. 

1 7. At Mootsee, near Sholapore, Ensign 
Morton Pitt Sweedland, of the 2d bat, 
9th regt N, 1., the second surviving son 
of Sir Christopher Sweedland, of Birch- 
tield, in the Isle of Wight, in the 21st year 
of hts age. 


PORTUGUESE INDIA. 

By advices from Goa, we are informed 
that a ebunter-revolution had taken place 
there on the 3d Dec., by which the Captain 
General of Portuguese India, Don Manoel 
de Camera, who had lately arrived there 
from Rio de Janeiro, had acquired an 
ascendency in the Government The five 
members of the Provincial Junta had been 
arrested, and confined, at a moment when 
they were intending the same fate for his 
Excellency. It is added, that Don Manoel, 
who had rcsi<led .-jince his arrival with a 
private family, had subsequently taken 
posses-sion of the palace at Pangim, with 
the approbation of the inhabitants. These 
accounts are not official, but we have rea- 
son to believe them to be authentic. — Bom^ 
bay Gaz. 

4 L 2 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

DEATH. 

Chi the 8th of January, aged 44, at 
Cape Town, on his passage from India, 
Lieut, -Col. John Stuart Jerdan, of the 
loth Regiment Bombay Infantry, and of 
Kelso, in Roxburghshire. After twenty- 
six years of important services, having 
earned the repeated thanks of the Governor 
General, medals, and other distinctions, 


[JuNr, 

his career closed where it commenced, with 
military honour. As a Cadet entering 
life, he was the first in the fleet to volun- 
teer on the attack of the Cape of Good 
Hope ; as a field officer at its ending, his 
corpse was there carried to the grave by 
field officers, and buried with the cere- 
monies due to his rank, with the regrets 
paid, even by strangers, to his character as 
a gallant officer, and a most estimable 
man. 


I^ome Intelligence 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

EAST-INXUA HOUSE, 

A General Court of Proprietors was 
held on Wednesday, the 29th ultimo, for 
the special purpose of laying before the 
Proprietors a unanimous Resolution of 
the Court of Directors of Thanks to the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
K.C. and G.C.B., Governor- General of 
Bengal. The Resolution was carried 
unanimously, and the proceedings of the 
Court will be inserted in our next num- 
ber. 


ARRIVAL OF THE PRINCE OF DELHI. 

We have to announce the arrival of his 
Highness Prince Nawab Meer Shah Khan, 
son of the King of Delhi, on board the 
Lonach, from Calcutta, 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF DENMARK. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Denmark, and suite, 
visited the India-House on Tuesday last, 
and inspected the principal rooms, the 
Museum, &c. They were received by the 
Deputy Chairman and several other Di- 
rectors, with the attention due to their 
exalted rank. c 


SIR JOHN MALCOLM. * 

Sr John Malcolm left Bombay on the 
2d Dec. last, and arrived in this country 
CHI the 30th April. Sir John came over- 
land, and we regret to add, that his health 
appears to have suflTered from fatigue. 

DONATION TO bishop’s COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 

Cambridge, May 10.— At a Congrega- 
tion held this day, a Grace unanimously 
passed the Senate, to pr^ent all such 
books as have been printed at the expense 
of this University, to the College called 
Bishop’s Collie, lately founded at Cal- 
cutta by the Bisliop of that See. 


TESTIMONIAL OF RESPECT TO CAPTAIN 
CLARKSON. 

We are req uested to record, that the pas - 
sengej's of the Bombay Merchant have 
unanimously agreed to present to Capt. 
Clarkson, the Commander of that vessel, 
a piece of plate, as a testimony of regard, 
and an acknowledgment of the kindness 
and attention with which they had been 
treated during their passage home. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

At a Court of Directors held, at the 
East- India House on Wednesday, the 1 5th 
May, Herbert A. D. Compton, Esq., a 
Barrister in the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture at Calcutta, was appointed the Com- 
pany Advocate General at Madras, in 
the room of Sir Samuel Toller, whose 
death is recorded in page 513 of our last 
number. 

Henry Wood, Esq., of the Bengal 
Civil Service, has been appointed the Com- 
pany’s Agent at the Cape, on the death of 
Joseph Luson, Esq. 

INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals* 

May 3, Falmouth, ship Ogle Castle, Cros- 
ley, from Bombay 20th Nov. — Passengers : 
Mrs, Farisli, Mrs. Colonel Brooks; Miss 
Brooks ; Major Gen.' Lawrence ; Colonel 
Roome ; Major Williams ; Mrs. Wil- 
liams and five children ; Major Tucker; 
Lieut. Hall ; Mr. Munro ; Lieut. Watts, 
47 th foot. 

22. Plymouth, Ship Marquis Has- 
tings, Edwards, from Bengal 15th Dec., 
Madras 8th Jan. 

23. Deal. Ship Lonach, Pearson, from 
Bengal. — Passengers: R. Brooke, Esq., 
C. S. ; Capt. Heard, Bengal army; Lieut. 
Yorke, 17th regt. foot ; Lieut. Nagel, 
ditto ; Mr. Hodges ; Masters A. Scar- 
villa, »T. Gwatkin, C. Cave, and C. Duf- 
fin ; Misses M. A. Duffin, M. A. Hall, 
and M, Black* 
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27. Off Weyinoutl). l^ip Farquhar- 
son, Cruickshank, from China 1st, Feb. 
— Ship Marquis Wellington, Blanshard, 
from Bengal. 

Departures, 

April 28, Deal. Ships Regent, Nor- 
for, for China ; Moira, Hornblow, for 
Madras and Bengal; anti Heroine, Ostler, 
for Van Dieman’s land. 

30. Deal, l^ips l.ady Melville, Clif- 
ford; Marquis of Huntley, Fraser; and 
Princess Amelia, Williams, for China. 

Mar/ 1 , Gravesend. Ship Hope, Flint, 
for Bengal. 

7. Portsmouth. Ship Larkins, Wilkin- 
son, for Madras and Bengal. 

8. Gravesend. Ship Thalia, Haig, for 
Madras and Bengal. 

13. Deal. Ship Daphne, Chatfield, 
for Madras. 

— Gravesend. Ships Prince Regent, 
Junes, for Madras and Bengal ; Provi- 
dence, Owen, for Bengal ; and Alexan- 
der, Surflen, for Mauritius and Ceylon. 

14. Ditto. Ship Lady Raffles, Cox well, 
for Madras and Bengal.— Pamvigers for 
Madras : Capt. Willows, Mrs. Willows, 
Miss Willows, Mr. Metcalf, Mrs. Met- 
calf, Miss Minchin, Rev. K. W. Moor- 
som, B. A., Company *s Chaplain, Capt, 
Tennant, Mr. Mungo Park, Assist. Surg. , 
Mr. E. J, Yateman, Assist. Siu-g., Mr. J, 
S. Elliot, Mr, E. J. Simpson, Mr. Geo. 
Woodfall, Cadets. — For Calcutta : Sir 
Stamford Whittingham, K.C.B,, Lieut. 
Colonel Armstrong, Mrs. Armstrong, and 
two Misses Armstrong, Mrs. Colonel 
M*Coomb, Miss M^Coomb, Mrs, Hunger- 
ford, Mrs. Law, Miss Hayes, Miss Pris- 
tow, Mr, J. Ronnald, Assist. Surg. 

17. Ditto. Ships Fort William, Glass, 
for Madras; and Lord Liverpool, Law< 
rence, for New South Wales. 

18. Ditto. Ship Astell, Aldham, for 
Madras and Bengal. 

27. Deal. Ship Bark worth. Pedlar, for 
Bombay. 

Vessels spoken reitk, 

Berwickshire, Shepherd, I^ondon to 
Bombay and China, 7th Feb,, lat. 17® S., 
long. SO'* 30' W. Mr. Holbrow, the 
chief officer, fell overboard and was 
drowned, 

Columbian, Sherman, Liverpool to In- 
dia, 15th Jan., lat. 22® N., long. 23®. 

Mellish, Ford, London to Bengal, on 
9th Feb., in lat. 12® 30' S., long. 31® W. 
Out only thirty-five days, from Ports- 
mouth. She saw the Earl Balcarras, 
Cameron, bound to Bengal and China, on 
the Line. 

Golconda, Edw’ards, London to Bengal, 
was off the Cape de Verds, 5th March. 

Die Wellington and Thomas Grenville 
sailed firom St. Helena on the 6th April. 

The Windsor was at St. Helena on the 
7th April. 


BIRTHS. 

Mai/ 16. At Wateringbury, near Din- 
bridge, Kent, Mrs. Adamson, wife of 
Capt. Wm. Adamson, of the Hon, East 
India Company's Service, of a daughter- 

21, At Inverness, the lady of Major 
Cameron, Madras Establishment, of a 
son. 

22, At Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, 
the lady of Capt. John Mayne, East-India 
Naval Service, of a son. 

23, At Whitehall, the wife of Joseph 
PhilUmore, L.L.D. and M, P.,of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 16. At Walcot, Bath, William 
Lockhart, Esq., of Germistorriu the Coun- 
ty of Lanark, and formerly of the 17th 
Bengal regt., to Mary Jane, youngest 
daughter of the late and sister to the pre- 
sent Sir Hugh Palliser Palliser, of Barry- 
fortb, Co. Wexford, &c., Baronet. 

19. At Newmarket- on- Fergus, County 
of Clare, Mr. David Falconer, of the 
Hon. East India Company's Service, to 
Miss Fraser, 

20. By the Bishop of Chester, the 
Rev. R, M. Master, A.M., to Frances 
Mary, eldest daughter of George Smith, 
Esq., of Selsdon, Surrey, M. P. 

May 14. In Greenwich Church, by the 
Rev. Geo. Mathew, Robt. Mignan, Esq., 
of the Bombay army, eldest son of the late 
Col. Mignan, to iVIary Margaret, daughter 
of the late Joshua Jepson Oddy, Esq. 

— Mr, Geo. Lawrence, watchmaker, 
Rotherhithe, to Mrs. Ann Hunt, widow 
of Philip Hunt, Esq., late of Calcutta. 

18, At St. George's, Bloomsbury, 
Thomas Parker, second son of James 
Lowe, Esq., of the East India House, 
to Anne, only daughter of Mr. James 
Cadwallader Parker, of Spur-street, Lei- 
cester Square. 

21. At North Mundham, Sussex, John 
Cursham, Esq,, Capt. in the Hon. East 
India Company’s M Sitary Seiwice, to 
Louisa, second daughter of Richard Mer- 
ricks, E^., of Runkton-housc, Sussex. 

25. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Robert Mudie, Esq., to Frances Wallace, 
second daughter of Capt. John Urquhart, 
late of the East-India House. 


DEATHS. 

May 6. Suddenly, in the twentieth year 
of his age, Lieut. George Carey, of the 
24th regt, of Bengal Native Infantry, 
son of Richard' Carey, Esq., of New- 
market. 

— . At Woodford, Capt. John Mills, 
of the Hon. Company’s Ship Minerva. 

10. At the house of Major Sneyd, Up- 
per Brook-strreet, Lieut. Colonel Brown- 
riggj eldest son of Sir Robert Brownrigg, 
Bart. K.C.B. 



TIMES R|)]>o1nteri im the EAST^INPIA C0MPANY*8 SHIPS of the SEASON 1821»22. 
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Price CurrerU of EoiUlndia Produce for May 1822 . 031 



L. 

> s. d. 


L. 

, s. 

d. 

Cocitiriea! 

...lb. 0 

3 

9 

lo 

0 

4 

6 

Colfee, Java 

,.CWl. 







Cheribon 

4 

IB 

0 


5 

3 

0 

— Bourbon 

.. 







Mocha 


0 

0 


20 

0 

0 

Cotton, Surat 

...lb, 0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

7 

— Madras 


0 

6 


0 

0 

8 

— Bengal 


0 

5 



0 

0 

6 

— Bourbon 


0 

10 


0 

1 

0 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 







Aloes, Epatica 

.cwt. 2 

0 

0 


5 

5 

0 

Anniseeds, Star 

3 

0 

0 


3 

5 

0 

Borax, Refined..... 


b 

0 

... 

3 

10 

0 

— Unrefined, orTincal 3 

0 

0 


3 

5 

0 

Camuhire unrehited 


0 

0 

— 

11 

0 

0 

Cardemoms, Malabar.. lb o 

2 

3 


0 

3 

0 

— Ceylon 

0 

1 

4 


0 

1 

6 

Cassia Buds 

.cwt, 18 

0 

0 


19 

10 

0 

Ligiiea 


s 

0 


9 

0 

0 

Castor Oil 

...lb. 0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

1 

3 

China Root 

.cwi, 1 

0 

0 


1 

6 

0 

Coculus Indicus.... 


0 

0 

.... 

1 

5 

0 

Columbo Root 








Dragon’s Blood 


0 

0 

... 

36 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 4 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

— Arabic 


0 

0 


4 

10 

0 

— Assafeetida 

.. 3 

0 

0 

...> 

12 

0 

0 

— Benjamin • ... 


0 

0 


50 

0 

0 

— Animi 

.cwt. 2 

10 

0 


9 

0 

0 

— Galbanum... . 








— Gambogium . 


0 

0 


12 

0 

0 

Myrrh..... 


0 

0 


15 

0 

0 

— -Ollbamim 

1 

10 

0 

.... 

2 

5 

0 

Lac Lake 

...lb. 0 

0 

y 


0 

2 

6 

— Dye 

0 

2 

3 

... 

0 

4 

3 

— — Shell, Block... 

1 

5 

0 


3 

0 

0 

— Shivered ...... 

.... . 2 

0 

0 


5 

0 

0 

Stick 


15 

0 


1 

5 

0 

Musk, China 

..oz. 0 

7 

0 


0 

15 

0 

Nux Vomica 

.cwt. 0 

10 

0 

... 

0 

16 

0 

Oil Cassia 

..ox. 0 

0 

9 


0 

0 

10 

— Cinnamon.. 


18 

0 


1 


0 

— Cloves 








— Mace 


0 

4 





— Nutmegs 


2 

6 





Opium 

..lb. 







Rhubarb 


1 

0 


0 

5 

0 

Sal Ammoniac 

cwt. 







Senna 

..Ib. 0 

0 

6 

.... 

0 

2 

0 

Turmerick, Java .... 

.cwt. 0 

18 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 




L, 

* 8* 

d* 


L 

. s. d* 

Drugs, &c. for Dveing. 








Turmerick, Bengal 

..cwt. 

0 

15 

0 

to 

0 

16 

0 

— China 


1 

5 

0 


1 

lo 

0 

Zedoary , 









Galls, in Sons 


8 

0 

0 


9 

0 

0 




10 



11 



Indigo, Blue 

...lb. 






— Blue and Violet, 


0 

11 

0 


0 

11 

4 

- Purple and Violet ... 

0 

10 

6 



0 

11 

0 

— — Fine Violet 


0 

10 

3 


0 

10 

6 

— Good Ditto 









— Middling Ditto.. 


0 

10 

0 


0 

10 

3 

— Fine Violet Sc Copper 

0 

9 

8 


0 

10 

0 

—— Good Ditto 









— Fine & Good Copper 

0 

9 

6 

— 

0 

10 

o 

— Ordinary 


0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

7 

0 

- — Pine Madras ... 


0 

9 

6 


0 

9 

11 

— Manilla 









Rice 

.cwt. 

0 

9 

0 


0 

IS 

0 

Safflower 

.cwt. 

5 

0 

0 


15 

0 

0 

Sago 

.cwt. 

0 

14 

0 

— 

1 

5 

a 

Saltpetre, Refined.... 

cwt. 

1 

12 

0 





Silk, Bengal Skein ... 

...lb. 

0 

13 

1 

— 

0 

16 

7 

■ Novi 


0 

15 

4 

— 

i 

5 

a 

— Ditto White.. . 









— China 


0 

18 

1 


0 

19 

6 

— Organzine 


1 

14 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon.... 

...lb. 

0 

5 

2 

— 

0 

8 

0 

— Cloves 


0 

3 

9 





— — Bourbon 


0 

3 

4 


0 

S 

5 

— Mace 


0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

5 

1 

- — Nutmegs 


0 

2 

6 

— 

0 

3 

8 

— Ginger 

cwt. 

0 

12 

0 


0 

15 

0 

— PepBer, Black .. 

.. lb. 








— — Privilege 


0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

7 

White 


0 

1 

3 


0 

1 

4 

Sugar, Yellow 

cwt. 

1 

5 

0 

— 

1 

12 

0 

White 


I 

13 

0 

— 

2 

2 

0 



0 

17 

0 


1 

0 

0 

Tea, Bohea 

. lb. 

0 

2 

6 





— Congou 


0 

2 

6 


0 

3 

6 

— Souchong 


0 

3 

8 


0 

4 

6 

Campoi 

• • .... 

0 

3 

6 

w. 

0 

3 

10 

■ 1 . Twankfty 


0 

3 

1 


0 

5 

3 

— Pekoe 









— ^ Hyson Skin 


0 

3 

1 

— 

0 

3 

7 

— Hysen 


0 

4 

2 

— 

0 

5 

10 

— Gunpowder 









Tortoiseshell 


1 

5 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Wood, Saunders Red 

..ton 

7 

0 

0 

— 

7 

10 

0 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALK AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 4 June-^ Prompt 30 Jngwt. 

Tea, — Bohea. 480,000 lbs.; Congou, Campoi, 

— j lbs. ; Twankay 

■ ■! '*1 . . ' ■ ■■ Hyson, eoo.ooio 

: > , ■ • , i ■ r I ■ ade, 7>000,000 lbs. 

For Sale 11 June^Prompi 6 September. 
Company**, — Bengal and Coast Piece Goods, 
Nankeen CIoHi, and Damaged Goods. 

For Sale 2^ Jultp— Prompt 18 Ociofier. 
Coupon y*s,— China and Bengal Raw Silk. 

CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY'S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 

CARGOES of the Hythe and Minertat from 
China. 

Compow’s.— Tea— Raw Silk—Nankeens. 

Private Trade and Privilege, — Tea~Nankeens 
—Raw Silk— Wrought Silks— Dragon*s Blood- 
Tortoiseshell— Table Mats — Fishing Lines — Ma- 
deira Wine. 


LONDON MARKE'rS. 

Twesdayt May 28, 1822. 

There is little business doing in the markets, on 
account of the Holidays. 

Cotton.— The market has been rather lanraid, 
on account of the unfavourable intelligence from 
the manufacturing districts ; there are, however, 
no sellers at any reduction. 

Tea . — Much interest is excited by the report of 
a fracas between the English frigate Topaze and 
the Chinese inhabitants being conhnned by a 
direct arrival. The accout^ are up to the 1st 
February, at which time no hopes of an imme- 
diate amicable adjustment were entertained. 
These accf^nts have no effect to-day upon the 
prices of Tea; the holders are, however, less 
eager to sell. 

Saltpetre is nominal; the quotations are the 
last realised prices, but purchases may today be 
made isa 2# per cwt. lower. 

5ptces.— Cinnamon is in request at advancing 
prices. Pepper is dull. 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Ships* Names* 


Ann and Amelia - 
Thames ... 
Sir Edward Paget 
City of Edinburgh 
York - - 
Waterloo 
Phoenix 
Orpheus 


Tons. 

Captains. 

600 

Short - 

400 

Litson - 

600 

Geary - 

370 

Wiseman . 

500 

Talbert 

500 

Living - 

589 

450 

Wwnton - 
Findlay 


IF here to* 


Bengal direct. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bengal and Ceylon. 
Madras. 

Bombay. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


qf Stocks^ from t^e ^&th of April to the %5th qf May 1823. 
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A. 

AddUcomhef East-India Company’s Mili- 
tary Seminaiy at, total expense of, since 
its establisliment in 1803 to 1821 in- 
clusive, 412. 

AJHcth address to the friends of, 466. 

Ahfnedwu^er ; disturbance in the jail, and 
attempted escape of the prisoners, 1 90, 

Aleutian Islands, eruption of a volcano, 
474. 

American trade withXIhina, 417. 

Analysis of black and green tea, 267. 

Anthology^ Persian, 30. 

Antodri SohaiU, controversy on GuUhin's 
translation, of the seventh book of, 30, 
141. 

Appah Sahib, ex-Rjgah of Nagpore, ob- 
liged to l^ve the territories or Runjeet 
Singh> and to retire into the country of 
Semsar C^hund, who now pi^>tecl5 him, 
403. 

Apoplexy, great numbers die of, at Cawn- 
pore — the sickness almost exclusively 
confined to the soldiery, 95. 

Arabian Gvlf: city of Zebid plundered by 
a body of predatory Arabs, 299. 

Arithmometer, a newly-invented machine 
of calculation, 476. 

Armorial Bearings, dissertation on the Per- 
»an origin of, by Gulchin, 1 30. 

Asia, Central, extraordinary conqueror in, 
199. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta— admission of 
new members— copy of the Chinese Dic- 
tionary by De Guignes, presented by 
Sir Sidney Smith — first Report of the 
Agricultural Society established in Su- 
matra, by Sir Stamford Raffles, pre- 
sented by Maj. Gen, Hardwicke, 46— 
accoui^ of a lusus naturae, accompanied 
by a drawing, by Dr. Gib^n, of Luck- 
now, read:— box of miscellaneous mine- 
ralb, collected among the Rajmahal 
Hilk, presented to tlie Society’s Mu- 
seum, by Capt. liOchlan, 50— register 
of barometrical observations made during 
Asiatic Journ. 


a voyage from Calcutta to Cawi]|iOK, |a 
the rainy season of 1 819^ commwtncated 
by Capt. Hodgson — vocabitlaiy sS. the 
Lurka Kole language, with cqrrei^pond- 
ing words in Fer^an, Oore^, and 
Bengalee, communicated by Cafit. I^ack- 
son — model of the weaver’s lomiv pre- 
sented to the Society’s Museim^ .with 
observations on the art as known to ^he 
Hindoos in ancient times— ^say Oil ^le 
Hindoo history of Casbmeer, iomsMfiSd- 
cated by Mr. H, H. Wikon> secretary 
to the l^iety, 51. 

Amtic Society of Paris — project for its 
govenmient, 262— first meeting held, 
473— Baron de Sacy nominated pre^* 
dent, 565. ^ 

Asiatic Museum fcamied at St. 
burgh, 473. fr 

Agronomical iStfbre, 

respecting a slnBe contrivance ^|or a 
dgnal in geodetic operations^ 47^ 


Batavia ; depresaon of trade, 620. 

Sheets infest the ne^hbourhood cf Ash 
seerghur, 86 — succvsful attai^ made 
upon, by Lieut. Hepbume, n^- 
mut(^, 174. ? % * - " * - 

Bible Sicieties, formation 0^ Bl Sberi% ■ 
198. * 

Biographical Memoir ColoneL, 

Charles Burton Buit^ 'C.B., 20— of 
Capt. C. L. Showers, iSf&re^Bei^ 
Native Infantry, 139-Hof Padre Jos^A r. 
Vaz (continued) from As. Jour, 
xH. p. 424), 252, 345 — of 
Colonel George Hickson Fagan, 435— 
of Capt. Court, late marine Snrv^or- 
General of India, 456— of CimiflilW 
James Rich, Esq., late British Kesi- 
^nt at Bagdad, 560. 

Birman great fire at A va— mi- 

nister of Rangoon deprived of his dig- 
nities, 295 — ship launch at Rhngpon, 
296 — arrival of an embassy from. Cochin- 
China, 411, 502— preparations made for 
VoL. XIIJ. 4 M 
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wav with iSam arrested by ^ man- 
date, 502. 

Birthiy Calcutta, 96, 183, 281, 4(. \ 487, 

616, 626— Madras, 98, 287, 41o)^3, 

617, 627— Bombay, 100, 19S, 293, 
499,619, 627— Ceylon, 195, 294, 6 \ 
—Sumatra, 298— Home, 204, 413, 516? 
629. 

Blossetf Mr. Seijeant, appointed Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Calcutta, 412, 

Board of Control f change in, 306— motion 
made in the House of Commons con- 
ceming, by Mr. Creevey, 369. 

Bomanjee Jamsetjee, late ship-builder at 
Bmnbay, letter from, to the Bombay 
Government, written a few hours before 
Jus death, 497. 

Bomhaif^: arrangements made by Go- 
venunent for the reception of cadets 
and assistant surgeons arriving from 
England, 187— examination of junior 
civil servants, 290 — fees to Roman Ca- 
tholic priests officiating at the inter- 
ment of European soldiers — Island of 
Colaba, to be a military cantonment — 
grant of horse allowance to be extended 
to ail extra aides-de-camp — communica- 
tions, on official subjects, between officers 
stationed in foreign territories, and the na- 
tives, prohibited, 494 — testimonial of ap- 
probation bestow'ed by Government on 
Major M. Williams on his departure fnr 
Europe— court of enquiry, 618 — civil 
and military appointments, promotions, 
and furloughs, 99, 187, 290, 494, 6l9 — 
marine appointments, 290, 495, 619 — 
miscellaneous, 100, 190, 291, 410, 619 
•— Government securities, 293, 411 — 
course of exchange, 293, 41 1— arrivals 
at the Presidency, 192 — shipping ar- 
^ rivals and departures, 100, 192, 411, 
499 — births, marriages, and deaths, 100, 
193, 293, 41 J, 499, 619, 627. 

— Sessions, 191,496. 

Bruj-mokunOf a i^tive author, notice of 
hibdeath, 181. 

Burning of Widow's, on the Hindoo laws 
reacting, 220, 446, 556. * 

BusNraki cholera morbus making dread- 
ful ravages at — 14,000 people said to 
have be^i carried off by the disease in 
fifteen days, 299. 

C 

Cadets f arrangements made at Bombay for 
fbe reception of, 187. 

Caiculta .♦ Dromedary Corps to be disband- 
ed— 2d corps of Irregular Cavalry, called 
Skinner’s Horse, to be designated Bad- 
deley’s Frontier Horse, 481 — courts 
martial, 481 — civil and military appoint- 
ments, promotions, and furloughs, 87, 
175, 271, 403, 482, 612— value of go- 
yremm&ii securities, 88, 281 — miscel- 
lanemif, 88 , 178 , 273, 405, 4S2, 616— 


arrivals at the Presidency, 182,281, 406, 
487 — shipping arrivals and departures, 
182, 281, 406, 487 — birtlis, marriages, 
and deaths, 96, 183, 281, 406, 486, 
616, 626. 

Calcutta Supreme Court ; trial of Blr. 
De Souza for shooting at Mr. Gonsalves, 
88 — question decided by, on the rights 
and privileges of a British subject, 178 
— trial of natives for forging a deed, 179 
—question decided on the granting of a 
power of attorney, 273 — case respecting 
the supposed forgery of a will, 405 — 
presentment of the Grand Jury for the 
fourth Sessions of 1821, 507 — legality 
of betting on the price of the Company’s 
salt, 510 — criminal information against 
the editor of the Calcutta Journal, 482 
— united Secretaries and others v, Buck- 
ingham, 576. 

School-Book Society, proceedings 

of the fourth annual general meeting, 
483. 

Calcutta Journal; prosecution of the Editor, 
573, 

Canning, Right Hon. G,, speech of, in 
the House of Commons, on the subject 
of Mr. Creevey’s motion respecting the 
Board of Controul, 380 — appointed 
Governor- General of India, 412. 

Cape of Good Hope: new settlement es- 
tablished by the officers of the late Royal 
African Corps, 201 — addresses present- 
ed to Lieut. General Sir R. S. Donkin, 
C. B., before his embarkation, 299 — 
rate of exchange, 301 — practicability of 
the navigation of Kowie river finally 
ascertained, 507 — death, 628, 

Cargoes of East- India Company’s ships 
lately arrived, 519,631, 

CartwAght, Charles, Esq., late Accomptant 
General to the East- India Company, 
particulars of the public life of, 425, 
514. 

Canuipore Free School, rules adapted for 
the management of, 179. 

Ceylon, fragments on, 561 — process of 
preparing saltpetre, and mode of manu- 
facturing gunpowder, 475 — civil ap- 
pointments, 294 — births, marriages, and 
deaths, 1 95, 294, 620. 

Supreme Court ; fines for non- 

attendance on juries, 194, 

■' — Literary Society, papers present- 

ed to — observation on the dangerous 
rock usually called the Drunken Sailor, 
lying off the Hag- staff point Colombo, 
263 — observations on the barometer as 
applicable to the island of Ceylon, 264. 

Chess ; attempt to analyse a defence of the 
king’s gambet, 48, 

China : state of the drama, 151— persecu- 
tion of the Christians at Pekin, 249 — 
coronation of Taou-Kwang, the new 
emperor, S32 — American trade with, 
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417— edicts respecting the illegal im- 
portation of opium, 4^— Russian trade 
with, 521— depre^ed state of the cotton 
markets — price of opium, 198, 503— 
manufactory of Prussian blue established 
in the vicinity of Canton — bands for 
practising boxing and cudgelling pro- 
hibited, 298 — edicts said to have been 
issued restraining and forbidding the 
admission of missionaries from Europe, 
411 — execution of an American by the 
Chinese, for the alledged murder of 
a Chinese woman, 621 — suspension of 
the British trade, 623 — edict issued on 
the occasion, by the viceroy of Canton, 
625. 

Cholera M&rbus raging dreadfully on tlie 
western frontier of the Sarun district, 
87 — prevalence in Sylhet, 94 — de- 
cline at Ghazeepore, 94, 280 — preva- 
lence at Cawnpore, 95 — decline at 
Bombay, 100 — ^raging in the Persian 
Gulf, 101, 299, 506— disappearance at 
Cawnpore, 180— prevalence at Kullad- 
gee, and at Berhampore, near Ganjam, 
186 — remedies used for, at Bombay, 
192— felt slightly in the Cuttack dis- 
trict, 280 — prevalence in Cochin-China 
and Tung- King, 298 — prevalence at 
Delhi and at L^ore, 616. 

Church, new, at Poona : ceremony of lay- 
ing the foundation stone, 410. 

Christianity, State of, in the territories of 
Travancore and Cochin, 235. 

Circle, problem of the quadrature of, solved, 
269. 

Civil appointments, Calcutta, 87, 175, 271, 
482, 612— Madras, 97, 283 — Bombay, 
99, 187, 290, 494 — Ceylon, 294 — 
Home, 514- 

Clarkson, Capt.,of the ship Bombay Mer- 
chant, piece of plate presented to, by 
his passengers, 628. 

Club. General India, in this country, hints 
for tlie formation of, 227. 

Coasting-trade of Western India, 251, 
536. 

Cochin-China, brief description of, 457— 
cholera morbus prevalent in — new canal 
from the Tung-po to communicate \\ itli 
Siam completed, 298. 

College of Fort William, public disputa- 
tioli at, in the Oriental languages, July 
P*, 1821, 52 — speech of the JMarquis of 
Hastings, 53 — twenty first examination 
of the students of, holden June 1821, 
57. 

of Fort St. George ; result of the 

first examination of the students for tlie 
year 1821, 58. 

, East-India, at Haileyburj', ex- 

amination of the students at, Dec, 6, 
1821, 61 — total expense of, since its 
establishment in 1805 to 1820 inclusive, 

412 . 


College, Hindoo, at Poona ; plan of the 
institution, 473. 

, Bishop’s, at Calcutta, donation 

to, 628. 

Comets, supposed to be globes of water, 
267. 

Commodities, British, bints for the further 
introduction of, into India, 444. 

Conqueror, extraordinary, in central Asia, 
199. 

Controversy on Gulchin’s translation of the 
seventh book of the Anwari Sohaili, 30, 
141— on the mode of instruction pur. 
sued by Dr. Gilchrist, 39, 1 34— obser- 
vations on the above, 228. 

Cooper, Hon. Sir G. Knt. notice of hia 
death and funeral, 288. 

Coronation, Chinese, ceremonies observed 
at, 332. 

Court, Captain, late Surveyor- General of 
India, biographical memoir of, 456. 

Court i^lartial on Capt. T. P. Thompson, 
late political agent at Kishme, for dis- 
obedience of orders, neglect of duty, 
and disgraceful conduct, 85 — on Mr. 
G. Daly, apothecary, for being drunk, 
and bleeding a patient while in that 
state, 479 — on Benick, sirdar, bearer in 
the service of Brev. Major Biggs, of the 
horse artillery, for throwing dirty water 
at his commanding officer, and for 
violently assaulting him, 480 — on pri- 
vate D. Flannery, H. M. 17th drags., 
for violent and insubordinate conduct, 
lb. — on Capt. W. Vincent, SOth regt. 
Bengal N.I., for conduct unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentle- 
man, 481. 

Court of Inquiry on Lieutenant J. Still, 
Hon. Company’s marine, for insolent 
and disrespectful conduct to his com- 
mander, 618. 

Crau'fnrd, Mr., employed by the Marquis 
of llastings on a mission to Siam and 
Cochin-China, 406, 486. 

Cro 2 )s, state of, at Benares — in the Upper 
Provinces of Bengal, 94 — at Cawnpore 
— at Moorshedabad, 95 — in Lower Ben- 
gal, 278. 

Croton Oil, its efficacy as a purgative me- 
dicine, 419. 

Customs, British, hints for the further in- 
troduction of, into India, 444. 

D. 

Deaths, Calcutta, 96, 1 83, 282, 407, 488, 
617, 626— Madras, 99, 288, 410, 494, 
617, 627 — Bombay, iOO, 193, 293, 41 1, 
499, 620, 627— Ceylon, 196, 294— Su^.^ 
matra, 298 — Java, 298 — Cape of Good 
Hope, 628— Home, 101, 204, 309, 413, 
516, 629. 

Debate at the East India House, Dec, 19. 
—non-arrival of Bengal acfounta, 
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— Perwan Gulf «— KasUlndia Com- 
pany’® volunteer corps— half-year’s di- 
vidend^ 64— >X)r» Gilchrist’s pensim^t 66 
-^mode of tead&g the Hindoost^aHce 
in Bngland and India— corr^poad^ce 
between Dr. Wilkins and the I^ofessors 
of die Oriental languages at Hertford 
and Addiscombe, 75 — compensation to 
Mr. J. H. Pelly, 153 — Mr. Horn- 
blower’s memorial, 168 — March 20, 
1822 — Indian papers, 391— education 
of midshipmen in tlie Company’s ser- 
rice, 392— resignation of the Marquis 
of Hastings, 393— 3Iessrs.Homb!owers* 
case, 396. 

Debate in the House of Commons, March 
25, 1822, on Mr. Creevey’s motion for 
the appointment of a select committee 
to inquire into the different duties in- 
tnistw to the Board of Control, and by 
whom the same are perfonned, 369. 
Denmark, Prince and Princess of, visit the 
India House, 628. 

Directors, East- India, list of, for 1821, 
102— election of, 514 — list of, for 1822, 
517. 

Distmetions, honorary, 514. 

D<mkxn, Lieut. Gen, Sir R. S., late Ad- 
ding- Gfevemor at the Cape of Good Hope, 
addresses presented to, before his em- 
barkadon, 299. 

Drama, state of, in China, 151. 

Dv^ong, account of the skeleton of, 266. 

‘ E. 

J^n^quake, severe shock of, experienced 
Rosa, Island of Bourbon, 201 — 
of, felt at Kaira, Damaun, Bom- 
bay, and Ahraedabad, 293. 

Dad-Ina^ Company, historical narrative 
of their endeavours to form settlements 
and to extend and encourage trade in 
the East, and of the causes by which 
those endeavours have been frustrated, 
2, 105, 209. 

East-India House, debates at, 63, 153, 391 
—transactions of the Court of Direc- 
tors, 202, 412, 514, 628— gtK)ds de- 
clared for sale, 103, 205, 311, 415, 519, 
630. 

Bcat-'India revenue laws, duty on writ- 
ten papers, 351, 444: 

Eccentricities of Tavernier, 438. 

Edicts, Chinese, respecting the illegal im- 
portation of Opium, 440— Hum Fum’s 
remarks on, 537 — Viceroy of Canton’s 
edict on the suspension of the British 
trade, 622, 

Embassy, Russian, to Bucharia, 474. 
Emigration, colonial, memorandum res- 
pecting, 203. 

Exchange, course of, widi India, 103, 202, 
309— course of, at Madras, 286, 410,' 
493— at Bombay, 293, 411— at the 
Cape of Good Hope, 301. 


F. 

JFVzgon/ Lieut. Col. G. H., biographical 
memoir 435. 

Festival at Ju||pimauth, 274— Mohorum, 
at Allahabadr486. 

Fever, jungle, prevalent at Asseerghur, 
619. 

FirdosVs episode of Rostam and Sohrab, 
literal translation of, by Gulchin (con- 
tinued from vol. xii. p. 115) — King 
Kai-kawos’s letter to Rostain, 119 — the 
arrival of Rostam at the capital of King 
Kawos, 121 — King Kawos expressing 
his anger at Gav and Rostam, ib. — 
Kostam’s visit in disguise to the Turani 
camp, 125 — Sohrab questioning Hagw 
for some token of Rostam, and his 
concealing it, 127. 

Fire, methods of kindling, on the Sand- 
wich Islands, 267— in the Hon. Com- 
pany’s Dispensary at Calcutta, 276 — 
at Ava, 295. 

Forgery, natives tried for, before the Su- 
preme Court at Calcutta, 179— case of, 
respecting a will, tried before the same 
court, 405 — sentence on Surg. J. Pat- 
terson for, 493. 

Fort^Martborough, population of the town 
and suburbs of, 427. 

Foul Island, notices respecting, 257. 

Fragments on Ceylon, 561. 

Fraser% J. B., journal of a tour trough 
part of the snowy range of the Himalaya 
mountains, review of, 351. 

French, expulsion of, from Siam, in 1688, 
459. 

Fund for the relief of distressed civil ser- 
vants under the Presidency of Fort St. 
George, hints originally published for 
the formation of, 343. 

Funeral of Shojah ool Moolkh, late Sou- 
bah of Bengal, 280— of Capt. Lumley, 
at Penang, 297. 

Furloughs, Calcutta, 178, 273, 405, 615— 
Madras, 285, 408— Bombay, 190, 495, 
619— from his Majesty s forces in Bri- 
tish India, 173, 270, 401, 622. 

G. 

Geological Society, paper read before, des- 
cribing specimens collected on a journey 
from Delhi to Bombay, by B. Fraser, 
Esq., 366. 

Gilchrist, Dr. J. B., his mode of instrac- 
tion, remarks on, 39 — his expostulations 
with the Editor, 134 — his sixtli report 
on the sixth term of his Hindoostanee 
lectures in London, 169. 

Goa, revolution at — translation of docu- 
ments relative to, 500 — dinner given at, 
by General Correa, to celebrate the late 
revolution, 620— counter-revolution at, 

627. 

Goods declared for sale at the East- India 
House, 103, 205, 311, 415, 519, 
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Granty Mr. J., a student of the Bast- India 
College, who perished in the river Lea, 
tablet to the memory of, 514. 

Gidchm, reply of, to the strictures of Pro- 
fessor Stewart and on his trans- 

lation of the seventh book of the An- 
Sohaili, SO — Munsif in reply to, 
141 — literal version by, of Firdosi’s 
episode of Rostam and Sohrab, 1 1 9— > 
remarks by on the Persian origin of 
heraldry and armorial bearings, ] 30 — 
Sukhunchin*s answer to, in defence of 
Capt. Kennedy’s translations published 
in the second volume of the Bombay 
Literary IVansactions, 231. 

Gulf of Guinea y prevalence of the slave- 
trade in the Bi^t of Benin, and in the 
Hi vers Bonny, Old Calabar, and Ca- 
meroons, 304 — offering human sacrifices 
at religious ceremonies, particularly 
funerals, frequent at Calabar — improve- 
ments making at Cape Coast Castle, 305. 

Gunpomder, mode of manufacturing, in 
Ceylon, 475. 

H. 

HaUeyburyy Bast- India College at, ex- 
amination of the Students, Dec. 6, 1821, 
61— total expense of, since its establish- 
ment in 1805 to 1820 inclusive, 412. 

Hardyman, Maj. Gen., sketch of the ser- 
vices of, 513. 

Heaty most excessive in the Persian Gulf 
— deaths from, at Kishme, 299. 

Ueliotropey a newly invented reflecting 
instrument for signals, 474. 

Heraldry y on the Persian origin of, by 
Gulchin, 130. 

Hindoostanee lectures in London, Dr. 
Gilchrist's sixth report on, 1 69. 

HindooSy on the laws of, respecting the 
burning of widows, 220, 446, 556— 
pros^ytism admitted by, 540. 

Home I ‘ of the 

High: 1 1 ■ . « . < ■ be Go- 

vemo ■ ■ . . ! , 12 — new 

candidate for the East-India direction, 
514 — East-India Directors for 1822, 
517 — transactions ‘at the East-India 
House, 202, 514, 628 — civil and mili- 
tary appointments, 308, 412, 514, 628 
— miscellaneous, 202, 306, 412, 514 — 
arrivals and departures of India Ship- 
ping, 101, 203, 308, 413, 515, 628— 
births, marriages, ana deaths, 101, 204, 
309, 413, 516, 629— Indian securities 
and exchanges, 103, 202, 309 — London 
markets, 102, 207, 311, 415, 631— 
times appointed for sailing of the East- 
India Company’s ships of the season, 
206, 310, 414, 518, 630— price current of 
East-India produce, 103, 207,311,415, 
519, 631 — goods declared for sale at tlie 
East-India House, 103, 205, SIl, 415, 
519, 631 — cargoes of E:^t- India Com- 
pany’s ships lately arrived, 519, 631 — 


ships losing India, 109^ 804, 30% 
41^ 519, 631— daily prices of stocks* 
104, 208^ 31^ 4i6v 932^ 

Hcng Merchants in disgrace at Canftm for 
conniving at the ill^id hnportati^ of 
opium, 440 — Hum Fum’s remarks on, 
537 — sonnet cm the loss of Howqua’s 
button, 539. 

Hume, Mr. J., letters addressed by, to the 
proprietors of East-India Stock, on the 
subject of Mr. Felly’s contract, 606. 

Hydropkobiay successful method followed 
in the Ukraine for the cure of, 474. 

I. 

Indtay trade on the western coast of, 251, 
536 — state of the Jews in, 337— hinta 
for the further introduction into, of 
British commodities, customs, itwd 
knowledge, 444. 

— , British : aggression of the Bur- 

mahs, 86 — Shanpoor, and the southern 
districts taken from ^intomun How o€ 
Sanglee in 1 820, restored to that jag- 
heerdar, 87— operations of the force 
sent against the Lurkacoles, a warlike 
and turbulent race inhabiting a pmt of 
SInghboom, 137 — relief of troops— 
Nagpore subridiary force, 172, 479^ 
refractory rajah, 173-.-^ttack upon the 
Bheels, 1 74 — tranquillity of Central In- 
dia, 270 — operations of Lieut. CoL 
Maxwell’s force in the Rajpoot coun- 
tries — attack upon, and defeat of the 
Maharao of Kotah, Kishore Sing, 401 
— return of killed and wounded, 403— 
notes of instructions issued by Maj. 
Gen. Sir J. Malcolm to the assistante 
and officers acting under his orders on 
his leaving Central India, 542 — testi- 
monials of approbation bestowed by Go- 
vernment on Maj. Gen. Sir J. Malcolm, 
on his departure for Europe, 611— 
threatened disturbance between the 
troops of Jozee Secunder, one of Scin- 
deah’s captains, and^the dependents of 
the Rajah of Tearee, 612 — ^promotions 
and appointments inhis Maje^’s forces, 
172, 170y 401, 612— furloughs, 173, 
270, 401, 612 — Courts Martial, 85, 
479 — miscellaneous, 173, 270,401. 

not British : Hunjeet Singh for- 
tifying Lahore, and preparing to march 
against the Affghans, 86, 403 — Shah 
Siooja-ool-Moolk unsuccessful in his 
attempt at remounting the throne of his 
ancestors— Scindiah’s army in a muti- 
nous state, 86— arrival of Shooja-ool- 
Moolk at Delhi, 87 — Appah Sahib, ex- 
rajah of Nagpore, obliged to leave La- 
hore, and to retire into the country of 
Semsar Chund, 403. 

, Portuguese : Revolution at Goa, 

500, 620 — late Governor- General of, 
arrives at Bombay, 499 — counter-revo- 
lution at Goa, 627. 
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Indian securities and exchanges, 10$, 202, 

309— ^manufactures, 424. 

Inscriptions, brief view of the collection of, 
made by Colonel Mackenzie in India, 

313. 

Instrucdon, on Dr. Gilchrist’s mode of, 39. 

Irkutdcy formation of an Auxiliary Bible 
Sodety at, 189. 

Jjir, statue of, in the British Museum, 
described, 477. 

J. 

Jail at Alimednugger, disturbances in, and 
attempted escape of the prisoners, 1 90. 

Java : depression of trade at Batavia, 620 
— marriages and deaths, 298. 

Jews, society formed at Madras for the 
promotion of Christianity amongst, 337 
—statement of the population of, at 
Cochin and its vicinity, 339 — body of, 
termed Beni-Israel, seen at Cocliin in 
the 8th regt. of Bombay Native In- 
fantry, concluded to be a portion of the 
long-lost ten tribes, 340. 

Ju^gumauth, festival at, 274. 

Jungle Fever, prevalent at Asseerghur, 

619. 

Juries, fines for non-attendance on, in the 
, Supreme Court, Colombo, 194. 

K. 

Kendall, E. A., on the burning of Hindoo 
widows, 446 — answer to, 556. 

KvcUcha, the frontier town, between Russia 
and China, formation of a Bible Insti- 
tution at, 199. 

Knowledge, British, hints for the further 
introduction of, into India, 444. 

Koktpoor, rajah of, murdered by a silledar, 

191. 

L. 

Lahore ; preparations making by Runjeet 
Singh to maids against 3ie Afiglians, 

86, 403. 

Launch of the Charles Forbes, o^OO tons, 
at Bombay, 293— of the Aram, of 430 
tons, at Rangoon, 296. 

Laws, Hindoo, respecting the burning of 
widows, survey 220 — East- India 

Revenue, 351, 444. 

Lectures, Hindoostanee, in London, sixth 
report on, 1 69. 

Leech of Ceylon, account of, 266. 

Lime or chunam, as manufactured at Bom- 
bay, 424. 

Lindsay, Capt., drowned near Kedgeree, 

485. 

Literary Intelligence, 48, 152, 262, 3tb, 

473, 565, 

Longevity oi veteran soldiers, 277. 

X«a, or stroke of thv wind, an unaccount- 


able malady prevalent in Bundelkund, 
279. 

Lumley, Capt., funeral of, 297. 

Lurkacoles, a warlike race inhabiting a 
part of Singbboom, short account of, 
136— their turbulence such that it be- 
came necessary for Government to send 
a force against them — after a resolute 
resistance obliged to submit, 137. 

M. 

Macdonald, John, on the Hindoo laws re- 
specting the burning of widows, 220. 

Mackenzie, Colonel, late Surveyor- General 
of India, statement of the literary labours 
of, 242, 313. 

Madras ; Regulation for giving greater 
efficiency to the system of Police estab- 
lished in the provinces subordinate to 
this Presidency, 489 — civil and military 
appointments, promotions, and fur- 
loughs, 97, 283, 408, 490 — course of 
exchange and price of Company’s paper, 
286, 410, 493 — miscellaneous, 98, 185, 
286, 410, 480 — arrivals at the Presi- 
dency, 287 — shipping arrivals and de- 
partures, 286 — births, marriages, and 
deaths, 98, 287, 410, 493, 617, 627. 

— — Supreme Court; commercial in- 
formation, 493. 

■ ■ Criminal Sessions ; copy of the 

calendar, 286— sentence on Surg. James 
Paterson, for forgery, 491. 

Civil Fund ; hints originally pub- 
lished for the formation of, 343. 

Malacca, dangerous situation of the ship 
General Kyd, in tlie straits of, 503. 

Malcolm, Maj. Gen. Sir J,, invested with 
the grand cross of the military order of 
the Bath, 291 — fete given to, at Bom- 
bay, 497 — notes of instructions issued 
by, to the assistants and officers acting 
under his orders, before his leaving 
central India, 542 — testimonials of ap- 
probation bestowed on, by the Bengal 
and Madras Governments, on his de- 
p Tture for Europe, 6il“— arrival of, in 
England, 628. 

Manufactures, Indian, No. II. — lime or 
chunam, 424. 

Manuscripts,hr\ci view of the collection of, 
made by Colonel Mackenzie, in India, 
313 — English, imported into this coun- 
try from India, subject to a duty as 
foreign, 351. 

Marine appointments ; Bombay, 290, 495, 
619. 

Markets, London, 102, 207, 311, 415, 631 
‘ — China, 198, 503. 

Marriages, Calcutta, 96, 183, 282, 407, 
488, 616, 626 — Madras, 99, 288, 410, 
493, 617~-Bombay, 100, 293, 499, 620, 
627--Cey1on, 620— Java, 298— Home 
. 101, 204, 309, 413, 516, 629. 
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MarrhgeSf Indian, case respecting, de- 
cided in the Court of the Recorder at 
Bombay, 291. 

Mauritius ; proclamation by Gor. Farqu- 
har fm* the regulation of trade, 200. 

Meridian, measurement of, about to take 
place in the Russian provinces of the 
Baltic, 474. 

Military appointments, promotions, remo- 
vals, and adjustment of rank ; Calcutta 
175, 271, 403, 482, 613 — Madras, 97, 
283, 408, 490 — Bombay, 188, 494, 619 
— His Majesty’s forces in India, 172, 
270, 401, 612— Home, 308, 412. 

Mocha, villages in the vicinity of, plun- 
dered by a body of predatory Arabs, 
299. 

Montucci, Dr., his reply to some remarks 
on his ‘ Parallel,’ published in the Indo- 
Chinese Gleaner, 325. 

Monument to the memory of Captain 
Showers, erected in the Cathedral of 
St. John, at Calcutta, description of, 
1S8. 

Morrison, Dr., drowned near Kedgeree, 
485. 

Mosamhique ; revolution in the colony, 
506. 

Munsif, on Gulchin’s translation of the 
seventh book of the Anwari Sohaili, 
141. 

Murder of the rajah of Kolapoor, 191. 

Muscat, cholera morbus prevalent at, 101 
— superb sword presented to the Imaum 
of, from the Governor- General of In- 
dia, 200. 

Museum, Asiatic, formed at St. Peters- 
burgh, 473. 

N 

Marvallum Cotta, or Croton Oil ; its effi- 
cacy as a purgative medicine, 419. 

Mautical notices ; Bale of Cotton Rock, 
152 — particulars respecting Foul Island, 
257 — dangerous rock usually called the 
Drunken Sailor, lying off Colombo, 
Island of Ceylon, 263 — shoal off Den- 
nis Island, 465 — dangerous reef of 
sunken rocks between Tongataboo and 
the Island of Anamooka, 506. 

Melthropp, Captain, melancholy death of, 
at Chittledroog, 98, 185. 

Mertefunsk, formation of a Bible Associa- 
tion at, 199. 

Mew South Wales : forgery on the bank» 
198 — improvements in the harbour at 
Sydney, 41 1 . 

Micohar Islands : reported seizure of a 
British vessel by the natives— suspicious 
character of an Englishman residing 
on the Island of Nancowry, 196 — brig 
Hope, Capt. Modgar, of Madras, said 
to have been cut off in Nancowry har- 


l)Our, by the natives, in 1814, 296 — re- 
ported removal of the Englishman to 
the Island of Teresa, 411, 

Milgherry mountains, thermometer on, 
267. 

O 

Odwint Sing, minister to the Nazim of Ben« 
gal, invested with the kellaut of con- 
gratulation, 280. 

Opium, Chinese edicts respecting the ille- 
gal importation of, 440— remarks on, 
by Hum Fura, 537. 

Origbial Papers : — Succinct historical nar- 
rative of tlie East^ India Company's 
endeavours to form settlements and to 
extend and encourage trade in the 
East, and of the causes by which those 

^ endeavours have been frustrated, 1, 105, 
209 — Biographical Memoir of Eieut- 
Col.Chas. Barton Burr,C.B., 20— Per- 
sian Anthology — Gulchin’s reply to 
Professor Stewart and Munsif, 30— 
Remarks on Gulchin, by E. B. B., 38 
—on Dr. Gilchrist’s mode of Instruc- 
tion, 39 — literal version of Firdosi's 
Episode of Rostam and Sohrah, (con- 
tinued from vol. xii. p. 11 5), with a 
Dissertation on the Persian origin of 
Heraldi'y and Armorial Bearings, by 
Gulchin, 119, 130 — Munsif in reply to 
Gulchin, 141 — On the Hindoo laws 
respecting the burning of Widows, by 
J. Macdonald, 220 — Observations on 
the late liteiarj' controversies in the 
Asiatic Journal, 288 — Sukhunchin in 
reply to Gulchin ’s strictures on Capt. 
Kennedy’s translations from the Per- 
sian prose writers and poets, inserted in 
the Transactions of the Bombay Literary 
Society, 231 — statement of the literary 
labours of the late Colonel Mackenzie, 
C.B , 242, 3l3 — Dr. Montucci’s vin- 
dication of his I’arallcl, 325 — on the 
Distribution of India Prize-money, by 
Job Tantalus, 341— ^merican Trade 
with China, 417 — of the NarvaJ- 
lum Cotta or Croton Oil, 419 — particu- 
lars of Public Life of Charles Cart- 
wright, Esq., 425 — on the Burning of 
Hindoo Widows, by E. A. Kendall, 
446 — Russian trade with China, 521 — 
on Opium, the Hong, and Howqua’a 
button, by Hum Fum, 537 — on Prose- 
lytism as found to exist among the Hin- 
doos, 540 — notes of Instructions issued 
by Major Gen. Sir J. Malcolm, on hi» 
leaving Central India, to the numerous 
officers in the political department acting 
under his orders, 542 — on the burning 
of Hindoo Widows, by B. W., 556— 
Fragments on Ceylon, 561— on the free- 
dom of the Indian Press, 573. 

Omiithorynchus , on the spurs of, 267. 

Owen, Capt., of the ship Pilot, silver cup 
presented to, by his passengers, 203. 
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P 

Farliamentf Imperial ; debate in the House 
of Commons, March 15, 1622, on Mr. 

4 C^eer^’a motion for Uie appointment 
of a select committee to inquire into 
% difierent duties entrusted by the 
B^ed for managing the Affairs of India, 
andnby whom the same are performed, 
S^^motion lost, S91. 

Pai^e Money, increased allowance of, 
to subaltern officers returning on sick 
leave from India, 227. 

PeUy, X H., debate on the case of, at the 
£ast-lndia House, 153— grant to, by 
the £ast-India Company, 202— corres- 
pondence on the subject of his contract, 
606. 

Penang ; funeral of Capt, Lumley, 297. 

Periiai arrival of Colonel Doyle and 
Dr. Cralgie at Ispahan — Persian Am- 
bassor on his way to Bombay, 199 — 
epidemic cholera raging with great vio- 
lence at l^irauz, 506. 

Persian Gu^ ; cholera morbus, 101, 199, 
299— sickness of our officers at Kishmc, 
200— deaths from excessive heat, 299. 

Picture of Shah Alum (the Great Mogul) 
presenting the grant of the Dewannee 
Lord Clive, historical account of, 

476. 

Plays, number of, performed annually at 
Macao, 151. 

Poetry i verses on the death of Captain 
Showers, HO— Gungotree, 261— Even- 
infc 262 — to a Friend, 351 — lines on 
the Death of Colonel M‘Leod, C.B., 
of his Majesty’s 59th regt. — part of the 
18th Psalm paraphrased, 352— Sonnet 
on the loss of Howqua’s button, 5S9— 
Die Blush — Address to Night, 563 — 
To the Moon— lines on Melancholy, 
564. 

Police, system of, in the Madras Provinces, 
489. 

Pol^sia; treacherous attempt of the na- 
tives of Middleberg Island to seize upon 
a whale ship, 505 — dangeroiA reef be- 
tween Tongataboo and the Island of 
Anamooka, 506. 

Population of Van Dieman’s Land, 198— 
of the Jews at Cochin and its vicinity, 
339— of the town and suburbs of Marl- 
borough, in the island of Sumatra, 427. 

Powell, Ensign, melancholy death of, at 
Chittledroog, 98, 185. 

Premiuins offered by the Society of Arts, 

477. 

Press, on the Freedom of, in India, 573. 

Price Current of East-India produce, for 
December, January, February, March, 
April, and May, 103, 207, Sll, 415, 
519, 631. 


Prixe-money, India, on the distribution of, 
341, 

Proselytism, as found to*exist amongst tlie 
Hindoos, 540. 

Prussian Blue, manufactorj" of, established 
in the vicinity of Canton, 298. 

Publications, new, and works in the press, 
152, 369, 478, 565. 

Q 

Quadrature of the circle, problem of, solved, 
269. 

' R 

Bains, very Iieavy at Balasore, 486. 

Revenue Laws, East India, 351, 444— re- 
venue from Hindoo temples, 439. 

Review of Books ' — Fraser’s Journal of a 
Tour through part of the snowy range 
of the Himalaya mountains, and to tlie 
sources of the rivers Jumna and Ganges, 
353 — Haughton’s Rudiments of Ben- 
gali Grammar, 467— Derenzy’s Enchi- 
ridion, or a Hand for the One-handed, 
469 — Vol. I. of the Proceedings of the 
Agricultural Society established in Su- 
matra, 470 — The Affectionate Pair, a 
tale, translated from the Chinese, by 
P. P. Thoms, 565. 

Revolution at Goa, 500— at Mosambique, 
506 — counter, at Goa, 627. 

Rich, C. J., Esq,, late British Resident at 
Bagdad, biographical memoir of, 560. 

leading from Belgaum to Malwan 
completed, 185. 

Rostam and Sohrah, literal translation of 
Firdosi’s episode of (continued from 
vol. xii. p. 1 15), 119. 

Rotti, account of the Island of, 533. 

Rowsell, Mr., snuff-box presented to, as a 
mark of esteem, by his brother students 
in the Hindoostanee Language, 308. 

Runjeet Singh fortifying Lahore, and pre- 
paring to march against the Affghans, 
86, 403— looks with an unquiet eye on 
our movements in Hindoostan, 86- — 
contented with half the revenues of the 
petty Hindoo rajahs in the hills, 403. 

Russian embassy to Bucharia, 474 — trade 
with China, 521. 

S 

Sacrifices, human, frequent at Calabar, in 
the Gulf of Guinea, 305. 

Saltjyetre, process of preparing, in Ceylon, 
475. 

SandaUwood Island, short account of, 535. 

Sandwich Islands, methods of kindling fir® 
on, 267. 

Sava, account of the Island of, 534. 

School-book Society at Calcutta; proceed- 
ings of the fourth annual general meet- 
ing, 483. 
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Scriptures translating into the languages 
of Abyssinia, 268. • 

SecuriticSf Indian, 103, 202, S09— Cal- 
cutta, 88, 281 — Bombay, 293, 411. 

Shah Alurriy account of the picture of, in 
the East- India House, 470. 

Shaik Datdlooy the noted Pindarry chief, 
occasionally heard of, in the neighbour- 
hood of Charwa and Muckrae, 270. 

Shield, the Wellington, description of, 268. 

Shipping, notices of — loss of the Lady 
Lushington, on the Coast of Coroman- 
del, 182, 281— loss of the country ship 

. Fattalvahood, Richardson, off Ambela- 
pokene, Island of Ceylon, 195 — wreck 
of the Tliames, outward-bound East- 
Indiaman, off Eastbourne, 306 — loss of 
the Blenden-Hall, Greig, on Inacces- 
sible Island, near Tristan de Acunha, 
515. 

— ^ - arrivals and departures ; Cal- 

cutta, 182, 281, 406, 487 — Madras, 286 
— Bombay, 100, 192, 411, 499 — Home, 
101, 203, 308, 413, 515, 628. 

Ships of the season 1821-22, timed for 
India, 206, 310, 414, 518, 630. 

■ loading for India, 103, 204, 413, 519, 

631. 

Shcjfih ool JSfoolk'h, late Soubah of Bengal, 
Behar, and Oris'^a, funeral of, 280. 

ShMrcr^, Capt. C. L., who fell in action 
on the heights of Malovvn, in 1815, 
notice of his life and character, 13S — 
description of the monument erected 
to the memory of, in the Cathedral of 
St. John, at Calcutta, 140. 

Siam : four Birmahs forced from on board 
an English ship by the Siamese in the 
port of Junkseyon, 295, 503. 

■ , expulsion of the French from, in 

1688, 459. 

Siberia: formation of Bible Societies, 198 
—change in the administration of the 
government, 412. 

Sierra Leone : observations made on a late 
circuit of the peninsula, 258 — quantity, 
quality, and prices of the principal ar- 
ticles of subsistence in the market of 
Freetown. 301 — andval of Prince Alifa 
Scidoo at Freetown, with dispatches from 
Almamy Abdulkadar, king of the Fou- 
lahs, 303, 507. 

Singapore : promising state of the colony, 
197 — free of the cholera, 298 — trade 
with Borneo and the Island of Celebes 
increased considerably, 620. 

Slave-trade increasing on the coast of 
Guinea, 304 — prohibited by a recent 
decree of the Spanish Cortes, 308. 

Smyrna, account of the siege and capture 
of, by Teymur, in 1402, 3S5. 

Sjuike, the Pimberah, or pwonou*, of 
Ceylon, account of, 

Atiafic Journ, 


Society, Asiatic, of Calcutta, 48 — Am|U^c, 
of Paris, 262, 473, 565— Literary, of 
Ceylon, 263 — Astronomical, of London, 
474— Society of Arts, 477. 

S^lar, account of the Island of, 5.34. 

Souza, Mr. L. de, trial of, in the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, for shooting at Mr. 
Gonsalves, 88. , 

Statue of Isis in tlje British Museum, ac- 
count of, 477. 

Statutes passed since the commencement of 
the reign of Geo. IV. affecting the 
East- India Company, or concerning the 
politics, the commerce, or the produc- 
tion of the Company’s possessions in 
India, titles and abstracts of (continued 
from vol. xii. p. 542), 47. 

Slet-ens, Q’lart. iVIast. M., late of Hia 
Majesty’s 69th regt., sketch of the ser- 
vices of, 1 86. 

Storks, daily prices of, from 26th Xov. 
lS2i, to 25th May 1822, 104, 208, 312, 
416, 520, 632. 

Siorkwcll, Jolin, Esq., resigns his situation 
as keeper of the East- India Company’s 
tea warehouse, 514. 

Suk/tunchi'ids reply to Gulc’nin, in defence 
of Capt, Kenney’s translations from the 
Persian prose writers and poets, 231.- 

Sumatra : population of the town and 
suburbs of Marlborough, 427— births 
and deaths, 298. 

Surat, demise of the Nawaub of, 499, 

Suttee, near Calcutta, 277, 

Syrian Christians, on the past and present 
condition of, 235. 

T. 

Tavernier, eccentricities of, 438. 

Tax upon the profits of trade at Bellary, 
286. 

Tea, black and green, analysis cf, 267. 

Temples, Hindoo, on the revenues arising 
from, 439. 

Thermometer on the Xilgherry moun- 
tains, 267 — in the vSky at Catmandoo, 
Xcpaul, 280— at Subat’hoo, 406. 

Thoms' P. P., translation of tlie Af- 
fectionate Pair, a Chinese tale, review 
of, 565. 

Tiger destroyed, near Gallee, 195. 

Timor, account of the Island of, 529. 

Tipperah, installation of the rajah of, 274, 

Trade, regulations of, at the Mauritius, 
200 — coasting, of Western India, 251, 
536 — tax upon the profits of. at Bellary, 
286 — American, with China, 417 — 
Russian, with China, 521 — fleurif^hing 
at Singapore, 620 — depressed at Batavia, 
621 — British, suspended at Canton, 623. 

— — , historical narrative of the East- 
India Company’s endeavours fbr th« 
extension and encouragement of, in the 

voL. xin. 4 N 
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East, and of tbo* cmises by which those 
endeavours have been frustrated — Sect* 

1. Sumatra, Borneo, Java, the Eastern 
Islands, &c. 1— Sect* 2. the conti- 

nental kingdoms of l^am, Cochin- 
China, Tonquin, Pegu, and Ava, 11 — 
Sect. 3. Japan and China, 105— Sect. 

4 . Cbina concluded, 209. 

of the Scriptures into the lan- 
guages of Abyi^nia, near completed, 

268 . 

^TroepSf relief of, at N^pore, 172, 479— 
eml^katioD of, for India, 203. 

V. 

P'an Dieman’i Zjand : numcroua improve- 
ments at Hobart’s Town, 197— forma- 
tion of roads — population, 198 — great 
Inconvenience arising from the want of 
a Court of Criminal Justice, 412— mar- 
kets, 504. 

Vat, Padre Joseph, memoir of (continued 
from vol- rii. p. 424) ; — his second 
mission along the coast of Ceylon- 
numerous conversions— his miraculoua 
escape from the heretics, 252— ex- 
emplary punishment of the Hessave of 
Saffragam for the disrespect he meditated 
towards a chapel, 253, the adversaries 
of the Christians prefer several com- 
plaints against the venerable Padre— 
they exterminate the Padre Joseph Car- 
vellis, and demolish the church of Candy, 

254 — ^the venerable Padre returns to 
the capital, obtains full liberty, and 


builds a new diurch and hospital, 256 

remarkable c(?nversion of a Cingalese 
youth — prophecy of tlie Padre respecting 
him, 345— a persecution dreaded by the 
Christians in consequence of a con- 
spiracy formed against them, 347— the 
exercises of the Padre when on a mis* 
sion, $48. 

Volcano in the Island of Bourbon, 201 — 
in the Island of Unmak, 474. 

Voyage, coasting, from Pondicherry to 
Goa, 420. 

W. 

IT tmfen, Mr., speech delivered by, on pro- 
posing the health of Maj. Gen. Sir John 
Malcolm at a fete given by the officers, 
civil and military, at Bombay, 497. 

Waterspout seen near Allahabad, 181, 

Weather at Ghazeepore, 94, 181 — in the 
Upper Provinces, 94 — at Benares, 95 — 
at Cawnpore, 95, 1 80 — at Balasore, 486 
— at Moorshedabad, 95, 181, 280— at 
Subbat *hoo, 406 — at Allahabad, 181, 
486 — at Helhi, 279, 40d— in Lower 
Bengal, 278 — in the Cuttack district, 
280. 

Widows, burning of, on the Hindoo laws 
respecting, 220, 446, 556. 

2 . 

Zehid, a city in the Arabian Gulf, belong- 
ing to the Imaum of Senna, plundered 
by a body of predatory Arabs, 299. 


— — — ’ / n 

■■ . ■ 

errata. 


34, col» 1, line 9, for the ordo of which is, dovm to exertion, read the ordo of 
which is in order that forward or extricate himself 

business with safety manner of 


exertion. 

Tage 166, col, I, line 15, for factum, read pactum. 
page 229, col, 1, l^-%e 31, for Stuart's, read Stewart's. 
Page 578, coL 2, line 4, for Sept^ 16, read Nov. 16. 
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